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PREFACE 


OURTEEN years have elapsed since the second 
volume of my Literary History of Persia‘, of which 
the present work is in fact, if not in name and form, a con- 
tinuation, was published. That the appearance of this 
continuation, which comprises the period between Sa‘di and 
Jami, and extends from the death of Hilagu the Mongol to 
the rise of the Safawi dynasty (A.D. 1265-1502), has been so 
long delayed is due to a variety of causes, at one of which, 
operative for five or six years (A.D. 1907-12), I have hinted 
in the Preface (p. xx) to my Perszan Revolution of 1905-9. 
While Persia was going through what repeatedly appeared 
to be her death-agony, it was difficult for anyone who loved 
her to turn his eyes for long from her present sufferings to 
her past glories. Often, indeed, I almost abandoned all 
hope of continuing this work, and that I did at last take up, 
revise and complete what I had already begun to write was 
due above all else to the urgency and encouragement of my 
wife, and of one or two of my old friends and colleagues, 
amongst whom I would especially mention Dr T. W. Arnold 
and Mr Guy le Strange. : 

The delay in the production of this volume has not, 
however, been altogether a matter for regret, since it has 
enabled me to make use of materials, both printed and 
manuscript, which would not have been available at an earlier 
date. In particular it has been my good fortune to acquire 


1 Of these two volumes, published by Mr T. Fisher Unwin in the 
‘“‘ Library of Literary History,” the full titles are as follows: A Literary - 
History of Persia from the earliest times until Firdawst (pp. xvit+ 521), 
1902; and A Literary History of Persia from Firdawst to Sa‘dt 
(pp. xvi+ 568), 1906. In the notes to this volume they are referred to 
as Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ¢ or vol. tt. 
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two very fine collections of Persian and Arabic manu- 
scripts which have yielded me much valuable material, 
namely, at the beginning of 19171, some sixty manuscripts 
(besides lithographed and printed books published in Persia) 
from the Library of the late Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler, 
and at the beginning of 1920 another forty or fifty manu- 
scripts of exceptional rarity and antiquity collected in 
Persia and Mesopotamia by Hajji ‘Abdu’l-Majid Belshah. 
So many Persian works of first-class importance still remain 
unpublished and generally inaccessible save in a few of the 
great public libraries of Europe that the possession of a 
good private library is essential to the student of Persian 
literature who wishes to extend his researches into its less 
familiar by-paths. 

I regret in some ways that I have had.to produce this 
volume independently of its two predecessors, and not in 
the same series. Several considerations, however, induced 
me to adopt this course. Of these the principal ones were 
that I desired to retain full rights as to granting permission 
for it to be quoted or translated, should such permission be 
sought; and that I wished to be able to reproduce the 
original Persian texts on which my translations were based, 
in the numerous cases where these were not accessible in 
printed or lithographed editions, in the proper character. 
For this reason it was necessary to entrust the printing of 
the book to a press provided with suitable Oriental types, 
and no author whose work has been produced by the 
Cambridge University Press will fail to recognize how much 
he owes to the skill, care, taste and unfailing courtesy of all 
responsible for its management. 

I hope that none of my Persian friends will take ex- 
ception to the title which I have given to this volume, 


1 See my notice of this collection in the /.2.4.S. for October 1917, 
pp. 657-694, entitled 7he Persian Manuscripts of the late Sir Albert 
Houtum-Schindler, K.CILE. 
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“A History of Persian Literature under Tartar! Dominion.” 
I have known Persians whose patriotism has so far outrun 
their historical judgment as to seek to claim as compatriots 
not only Timur but even Chingiz and Hulagu, those scourges 
of mankind, of whom the two last mentioned in particular did 
more to compass the ruin of Islamic civilization, especially 
in Persia, than any other human beings. When we read of 
the shocking devastation wrought by the Mongols through 
the length and breadth of Central and Western Asia, we 
are amazed not so much at what perished at their hands as 
at what survived their depredations, and it says much for 
the tenacity of the Persian character that it should have 
been so much less affected by these barbarians than most 
other peoples with whom they came in contact. The period 
covered by this volume begins with the high tide of Mongol 
ascendancy, and ends with the ebb of the succeeding tide 
of Turdnian invasion inaugurated by Timur. Politically, 
during its, whole duration, Turdn, represented by Tartars, 
Turks and Turkmans, lorded it over Iran, which, neverthe- 
less, continued to live its own intellectual, literary and artistic 
life, and even to some extent to civilize its invaders. It is 
my hope and purpose, should circumstances be favourable, 
to conclude my survey of this spiritual and intellectual life 
of Persia in one other volume, to be entitled “A History 
of Persian Literature in Modern Times,” covering the last 
four hundred years, from the rise of the great Safawi 
dynasty, which-restored the ancient boundaries and revived 
the national spirit of Persia, to the present day. 

There remains the pleasant duty of expressing my thanks 
to those of my friends and fellow-students who have most 
materially helped me in the preparation of this work. Nearly 
all the proofs were carefully read by two Government of 


1 | have yielded to the common usage in adopting this form instead 
of the more correct “Tatar.” The later and less accurate, though 
more familiar, form “Tartar” owes its origin, as indicated on pp. 6-7 
infra, to a popular etymology which would connect it with Tartarus. 
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India Research Students of exceptional learning, ability and 
industry, Muhammad Shafi‘; a member of my own College 
and now Professor of Arabic in the Panjab University, and, 
on his departure, by Muhammad Iqbal, a young scholar of 
great promise. To both of these I owe many valuable 
emendations, corrections and suggestions. 

Of the twelve illustrations to this volume four (those 
facing pp. 8, 66, 74 and 96) have already appeared in the 
edition of the 7a'rtkh-t-Jahdan-gushad published in 1912 by 
the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Trust” (vol. xvi, 1, pp. 1Ixxxvii, 
147, 154 and 222), and are reproduced here by the kind 
permission of my fellow trustees. To my old friend Pro- 
fessor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, and 
to Messrs Macmillan, his publishers, I am indebted for 
permission to reproduce the photograph of the Tomb of 
Hafiz at Shiraz which originally appeared in his Persza, 
Past and Present (p. 332), and here appears facing p. 310. 
The facsimile of Jami’s autograph facing p. 508 of this 
volume is reproduced from vol. iii (1886) of the Collectzons 
Sctentifiques de UInstitut des Langues Orientales du 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres & St Pétersbourg: Manu- 
scrits Persans, compiled with so much judgment by the late 
Baron Victor Rosen, to whose help and encouragement in 
the early days of my career I am deeply indebted. The 
six remaining illustrations, which are new, and, as [| 
think will be generally admitted, of exceptional beauty 
and interest, were selected for me from manuscripts in 
the British Museum by my friends Mr A. G. Ellis and 
Mr Edward Edwards, to whose unfailing erudition and 
kindness I owe more than I can say. Three of them, the 
portraits of Sa‘di, Hafiz and Shah-rukh, are from Add. 7468 
(ff. 19, 34 and 44 respectively), while the portraits of Hilagu 
and Timur are from Add. 18,803, f. 19, and Add. 18,801, 
f. 23. The colophon of the beautifully written Qur'an 
transcribed at Mawsil in A.H. 710 (A.D. 1310-11) for Uljayti 
(Khuda-banda) and his two ministers Rashidu’d-Din 
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Fadlu’ll4h and Sa‘du’d-Din is from the recently acquired 
Or. 49451. All these have been reproduced by Mr R. B. 
Fleming with his usual taste and skill. 

Lastly I am indebted to Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, 
whose later devotion to Arabic has caused her services to 
Persian letters to be unduly forgotten, for permission to 
reprint in this volume some of her beautiful translations of 
the odes of Hafiz, together with her fine appreciation of his 
position as one of the great poets not only of his own age 
and country but of the world and of all time. 


EDWARD G. BROWNE. 
April 5, 1920. 


1 See the first entry in the Descriptive List of the Arabic Manu- 
scripts acquired by the Trustees of the British Museum since 1894, by 
Mr A. G. Ellis and Mr Edward Edwards (London, 1912). 
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THE MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA, 

FROM THE DEATH OF HULAGU TO 

THE EXTINCTION OF THE DYNASTY 
(A.H. 663-737 = A.D. 1265-1337). 





CreAPPrER f., 
THE MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA. 


_ Although to the student every period in the history of 
every nation is more or less interesting, or could be made 
Great epochs in SO With sufficient knowledge, sympathy and 
—™* imagination, there are in the history of most 
asttiodtaith peoples certain momentous epochs of upheaval 
World-history — and reconstruction about which it behoves every 
educated person to know something. Of such epochs Persia, 
for geographical and ethnological reasons, has had her full 
share. A glance at the map will suffice to remind the reader 
that this ancient, civilized and homogeneous land, occupying 
the whole space between the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, forms, as it were, a bridge between Europe and Asia 
Minor on the oné hand and Central and Eastern Asia on 
the other, across which bridge from the earliest times have 
passed the invading hosts of the West or the East on their 
respective paths of conquest. The chief moments at which 
Persian history thus merges in World-history are as follows : 
(1) The Persian invasion of Greece by the Achaemenian 
kings in the fifth century before Christ. 
aes (2) Alexander’s invasion of Persia on his 
seven of these way to India in the fourth century before Christ, 
cae resulting in the overthrow of the Achaemenian 
dynasty and the extinction of Persia as a Great Power for 
five centuries and a half. ; 

(3) The restoration of the Persian Empire by the House 
of Sasan in the third, and their often successful wars with the 
Romans in the fourth and following centuries after Christ. 

(4) The Arab invasion of the seventh century after 
Christ, which formed part of that extraordinary religious 
revival of a people hitherto accounted as naught, which in 
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the course of a few years carried the standards of Islam 
from the heart of desert Arabia to Spain in the West and 
the Oxus and Indus in the East. 

(5) The Mongol or Tartar invasion of the thirteenth 
century, which profoundly affected the greater part of Asia 
and South-eastern Europe, and which may be truly described 
as one of the most dreadful calamities which ever befel the 
human race. 

(6) The second Tartar invasion of Tamerlane (Z7anar- 
2-Lang or “Limping Timur”) in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. 

(7) The Turco-Persian Wars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which gave Persia at that time so great an 
importance in the eyes of Europe as a potential check on 
Turkish ambitions, and caused her friendship to be so eagerly 
sought after by the chief Western nations. 

Of these seven great epochs in Persian history the fourth 
and fifth are the most important and have had the greatest 
The Araband 2nd most profound influence. In all points save 
Mgorolatane: one, however, the Arab and Mongol invasions 
compared and Were utterly dissimilar. The Arabs came from 
Sy the South-west, the Tartars from the North- 
east; the Arabs were inspired by a fiery religious enthusiasm, 
the Tartars by mere brutish lust of conquest, bloodshed and 
rapine; the Arabs brought a new civilization and order to 
replace those which they had destroyed, the Tartars brought 
mere terror and devastation. Ina word, the Tartars were 
cunning, ruthless and bloodthirsty marauders, while the 
Arabs were, as even their Spanish foes were fain to admit, 
“Knights...and gentlemen, albeit Moors.” 

The one point of resemblance between the two was the 
scorn which their scanty equipment and insignificant ap- 
pearance aroused in their well-armed and richly-equipped 
antagonists before they had tasted of their quality. This 
point is well brought out in that charming Arabic history 
the Aztdbwl-Fakhré, whose author wrote about A.D. 1300, 
some fifty years after the Tartars had sacked Baghdad and 
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destroyed the Caliphate. After describing the Arab inva- 
sion of Persia and the merriment of the Persian satraps 
and officers at the tattered scabbards, slender lances and 
small horses of the Arabs, he relates, @ propos of this, the 
account! given to him by one of those who “marched out 
to meet the Tartars on the Western side of Baghdad on the 
occasion of its supreme catastrophe in the year 656/1258,” 
and tells how to meet one of their splendidly appointed 
champions in single combat there rode forth from the 
Mongol ranks “a man mounted on a horse resembling a 
donkey, having in his hand a spear like a spindle, and 
wearing neither uniform nor armour, so that all who saw 
him were moved to laughter.” “ Yet ere the day was done,” 
he concludes, “theirs was the victory, and they inflicted on 
us a great defeat, which was the Key of Evil, and after which 
there befell us what befell us.” 
It is almost impossible to exaggerate either the historical 
importance or the horror of this great irruption of barbarians 
. out of Mongolia, Turkistan and Transoxiana in 
Terrible charac- . 
ter and lasting the first half of the thirteenth century. Amongst 
ere. its results were the destruction of the Arabian 
Caliphate and disruption of the Muhammadan 
Empire, the creation of the modern political divisions of 
Western Asia, the driving into Asia Minor and subsequently 
into Europe of the Ottoman Turks, the stunting and bar- 
barizing of Russia, and indirectly the Renaissance. As 
regards the terror universally inspired by the atrocious 
deeds of the Tartars, d’Ohsson in his admirable /Y/zsztozre 
des Mongols observes? that we should be tempted to charge 
the Oriental historians with exaggeration, were it not that 
their statements are entirely confirmed by the independent 
testimony of Western historians as to the precisely similar 
proceedings of the Tartars in South-eastern Europe, where 


1 For the full translation of this passage see Lzt. Hist. of Persia, 
vol. i, pp. 197-8. 

2 Vol. i, p. vii: “On croirait que histoire a exagéré leurs atrocités, 
si les annales de tous les pays n’étaient d’accord sur ce point.” 
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they ravaged not only Russia, Poland and Hungary, but 
penetrated to Silesia, Moravia and Dalmatia, and at the 
fatal battle of Liegnitz (April 9, 1241) defeated an army 
of 30,000 Germans, Austrians, Hungarians and Poles com- 
manded by Henry the Pious, Duke of Silesia. Already 
two years before this date the terror which they inspired 
even in Western Europe was so great that the contempo- 
rary chronicler Matthew Paris, writing at St Albans, records 
under the year A.D. 1238 that for fear of the Mongols 
the fishermen of Gothland and Friesland dared not cross 
the North Sea to take part in the herring-fishing at Yar- 
‘mouth, and that consequently herrings were so cheap and 
abundant in England that year that forty or fifty were sold 
for a piece of silver, even at places far from the coast. In 
the same year an envoy from the Isma‘ilis or Assassins of 
Alamut by the Caspian Sea came to France and England 
to crave help against those terrible foes by whom they 
were annihilated twenty years later. He met with little 
encouragement, however, for the Bishop of Winchester, 
having heard his appeal, replied: “ Let these dogs devour 
each other and be utterly wiped out, and then we shall see, 
founded on their ruins, the Universal Catholic Church, and 
then shall truly be one shepherd and one flock!” 

The accounts given by Ibnu'l-Athir, Yaqut and other 
contemporary Muhammadan historians of the Mongol in- 
vasion have been cited in part in a previous 
volume? and need not be repeated here, but 
it is instructive to compare them with what 
Matthew Paris says about those terrible Tatars, who, for 
reasons which he indicates, through a popular etymology 
connecting them with the infernal regions, became known in 
Europe as “Tartars.” Under the year A.D. 1240 he writes 
of them as follows?: 

“That the joys of mortal man be not enduring, nor 


Matthew 
Paris cited 


1 Lit. Hist. of Persta, vol. ii, pp. 426 et segg. 
2 Vol. iv, pp. 76-78, cited in the Introductory Note to vol. iv of the 
Second Series of the Hakluyt Society’s publications (London, 1900). 
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worldly happiness long lasting without lamentations, in 
this same year a detestable nation of Satan, to wit the 
countless army of Tartars, broke loose from its mountain- 
environed home, and, piercing the solid rocks (of the Cau- 
casus) poured forth like devils from the Tartarus, so that 
they are rightly called ‘Tartars’ or ‘Tartarians.’ Swarming 
like locusts over the face of the earth, they have brought 
terrible devastation to the eastern parts (of Europe), laying 
them waste with fire and carnage. After having passed 
through the land of the Saracens, they have razed cities, 
cut down forests, overthrown fortresses, pulled up vines, 
destroyed gardens, killed townspeople and peasants. If 
perchance they have spared any suppliants, they have forced 
them, reduced to the lowest condition of slavery, to fight in 
the foremost ranks against their own neighbours. Those 
who have feigned to fight, or have hidden in the hope 
of escaping, have been followed up by the Tartars and 
butchered. If any have fought bravely for them and con- 
quered, they have got no thanks for reward; and so they 
have misused their captives as they have their mares. For 
they are inhuman and beastly, rather monsters than men, 
thirsting for and drinking blood, tearing and devouring the 
flesh of dogs and men, dressed in ox-hides, armed with 
plates of iron, short and stout, thickset, strong, invincible, 
indefatigable, their backs unprotected, their breasts covered 
with armour; drinking with delight the pure blood of their 
flocks, with big, strong horses, which eat branches and even 
trees, and which they have to mount by the help of three 
steps on account of the shortness of their thighs. They are 
without human laws, know no comforts, are more ferocious 
than lions or bears, have boats made of ox-hides which ten 
or twelve of them own in common; they are able to swim 
or manage a boat, so that they can cross the largest and 
swiftest rivers without let or hindrance, drinking turbid and 
muddy water when blood fails them (as a beverage). They 
have one-edged swords and daggers, are wonderful archers, 
spare neither age, nor sex, nor condition. They know no 
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other language but their own, which no one else knows; 
for until now there has been no access to them, nor did 
they go forth (from their own country); so that there could 
be no knowledge of their customs or persons through the 
common intercourse of men. They wander.about with their 
flocks and their wives, who are taught to fight like men. 
And so they come with the swiftness of lightning to the 
confines of Christendom, ravaging and slaughtering, striking 
everyone with terror and incomparable horror. It was for 
this that the Saracens sought to ally themselves with the 
Christians, hoping to be able to resist these monsters with 
their combined forces.” 

So far from such alliance taking place, however, it was 
not long before the ecclesiastical and temporal rulers of 
ee Christendom conceived the idea of making use 
envoystothe Of the Tartars to crush Islam, and so end in 
Mongol capital their favour once and for all the secular struggle 
of which the Crusades were the chief manifestation. Com- 
munications were opened up between Western Europe and 
the remote and inhospitable Tartar capital of Qaraqorum; 
letters and envoys began to pass to and fro; and devoted 
friars like John of Pian de Carpine and William of Rubruck 
did not shrink from braving the dangers and hardships of 
that long and dreary road, or the arrogance and exactions 
of the Mongols, in the discharge of the missions confided 
to them. The former, bearing a letter from the Pope dated 
March 9, 1245, returned to Lyons in the autumn of 1247 
after an absence of two years and a half, and delivered 
to the Pope the written answer of the Mongol Emperor 
Kuyuk Khan. The latter accomplished his journey in the 
years 1253-5 and spent about eight months (January— 
August, 1254) at the camp and capital of Mangti Khan, 
by whom he was several times received in audience. Both 
have left narratives of their adventurous and arduous 
journeys which the Hakluyt Society has rendered easily 
accessible to English readers!, and of which that of Friar 


1 Second Series, vol. iv, London, 1900, translated and edited by 
W. W. Rockhill. 
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Batu, the grandson of Chingiz, holds his Court on the Volga 


From an old ms. of the 
Samtiwt-Tawdrikh in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale 
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William of Rubruck especially is of engrossing interest 
and great value. These give us a very vivid picture of 
the Tartar Court and its ceremonies, the splendour of the 
presents offered to the Emperor by the numerous envoys of 
foreign nations and subject peoples, the gluttonous eating 
and drinking which prevailed (and which, as we shall see, 
also characterized the Court of Timur 150 years later), and 
the extraordinary afflux of foreigners, amongst whom were 
included, besides almost every Asiatic nation, Russians, 
Georgians, Hungarians, Ruthenians and even Frenchmen. 
Some of these had spent ten, twenty, or even thirty years 
amongst the Mongols, were conversant with their language, 
and were able and willing to inform the missionaries “most 
fully of all things” without much questioning, and to act 
as interpreters?. The language question, as affecting the 
answer to the Pope’s letter, presented, however, some diffi- 
culties. The Mongols enquired “whether there were any 
persons with the Lord Pope who understood the written 
languages of the Ruthenians, or Saracens, or Tartars,”’ but 
Friar John advised that the letter should be written in 
Tartar and carefully translated and explained to them, so 
that they might make a Latin translation to take back 
with the original. The Mongol Emperor wished to send 
envoys of his own to Europe in the company of Friar John, 
who, however, discountenanced this plan for five reasons, 
of which the first three were: (1) that he feared lest, seeing 
the wars and dissensions of the Christians, the Tartars might 
be further encouraged to attack them; (2) that they might 
act as spies; (3) that some harm might befall them in Europe 
“as our people are for the most part arrogant and hasty,” 
and “it is the custom of the Tartars never to make peace 
with those who have killed their envoys till they have 
wreaked vengeance upon them.” So Friar John and his 


1M. Léon Cahun in his /utroduction a l Histoire de [ Asie, p. 353, 
n. 2 ad calc., puts forward the ingenious suggestion that the German 
Dolmetsch is derived from the Turco-Mongol Z7/mdé7, both words 
meaning “ Interpreter.” 
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companions came at last to Kieff on their homeward journey, 
and were there “congratulated as though they had risen 
from the dead, and so also throughout Russia, Poland and 
Bohemia.” 

The history of the diplomatic missions! which passed 
between Europe and Tartary in the thirteenth and four- 
i <—_—e teenth centuries has been admirably illustrated 
lations of the by Abel-Rémusat in his two classical /émozres 
— with sur les Rélations politiques des Princes Chrétiens, 

et particuliéerement les Rots de France, avec les 
Empereurs Mongols. Fac-similes are here given, with 
printed texts and in some cases Latin or French trans- 
lations, of nine Mongol letters conveyed by different envoys 
at different periods to the French Court. The originals of 
these, measuring in some cases more than six feet in length, 
may still be seen in the Archzves in Paris. The arrogance 
of their tone is very noticeable; still more so the occurrence 
in the Latin version of a letter to the Pope from Bachut 
Nuyan of a very ominous and characteristic phrase which is 
also noticed by the contemporary Persian historian Juwayni. 
“Si vultis super terram vestram, aquam et patrimonium 
sedere,” runs the letter, “oportet ut, tu Papa, in propria 
persona ad nos venias, et ad eum qui faciem totius terrae 
continet accedas. Et si tu praeceptum Dei stabile et illius 
qui faciem totius terrae continet non audieris, z//ud nos 
nescemus Deus scit?.’” So Juwayni says? that, unlike other 
great rulers and conquerors, they never indulged in violent 
and wordy threats when demanding submission or sur- 
render, but “as their utmost warning used to write but this 
much: ‘/f they do not submit and obey, what do we know 
[what may happen|? the Eternal God knows’!” As to what 
would inevitably happen if the Tartars were resisted (and 


1 Published in the A7émoitres de l’ Académie Koyale des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres in 1821 and 1822, vol. vi, p. 396 and vol. vii, p. 335. 

2 See pp. 421-2 of the second memoir mentioned above. 

3 Tarikh-t-Jahan-gushd (“ E.J.W.Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. xvi, 
1, 1992) Part I, p. 19,.d011- 
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often even if they were not resisted) men were not long 
left in doubt. “Wherever there was a king, or local ruler, 
or city warden who ventured to oppose, him they annihi- 
lated, together with his family and his clan, kinsmen and 
strangers alike, to such a degree that, without exaggera- 
tion, not a hundred persons were left where there had been 
a hundred thousand. The proof of this assertion is the ac- 
count of the happenings in the various towns, each of which 
has been duly recorded in its proper time and place?.” 
Whether any such letters exist in the records of this 
country IJ do not know, but in 1307, shortly after the 
death of Edward I (to whom they had been accredited), 
two Mongol ambassadors, whose names are given as 
Mamlakh and Tuman?, came to Northampton 
Mongol envoys ‘ - 
visit Edward 7 and carried back with them an answer from 
— Edward II written in Latin and dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1307. The principal object of this 
and previous missions was to effect an alliance between 
the Mongols and the European nations against the Mu- 
hammadans, especially the Egyptians. To attain this end 
the wily Mongols constantly represented themselves as dis- 
posed to embrace the Christian religion, a deceitful pretence 
which the more readily succeeded because of the belief pre- 
valent in Europe that there existed somewhere in Central or 
Eastern Asia a great Christian emperor called 
“Prester John,” generally identified with Ung 
Khan the ruler of the Karits (or Kerda’its), a people akin 
to the Mongols, with whom at the beginning of his career 
Chingiz Khan stood in close relations, and who had been 
converted to Christianity by Nestorian missionaries®. But 
as a matter of fact Islam had been the official religion of 


“*Prester John” 


1 Juwaynt, of. ci?., p. 17. 

2 Called elsewhere “ Thomas Ildaci” or “ Iouldoutchi ” (Yolduchf). 

3 This identification is explicitly made by Abu’l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus 
(Beyrout ed. of 1890, p. 394). See also d’Ohsson’s Ast. des Mongols, 
vol. 1, pp. 48-9 and 52-3 with the footnotes. Ung or One Khan was 
converted by popular etymology into Yokhnan= Johan. 
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the Mongol rulers of Persia for at least ten years before 
the above-mentioned ambassadors obtained audience of 
Kdward II. 

The contemporary Oriental histories of the Mongols 
are singularly full and good?, and include in Arabic Ibnu 
a! ‘l-Athir’s great chronicle, which comes down 
abundanceof to the year 628/1231; Shihabu’d-Din Nasa’i’s 
oe. y very full biography of his master Jalalu’d-Din 

Mankobirni, the gallant Prince of Khwarazm 
who maintained so heroic and protracted a struggle against 
the destroyers of his house and his empire; the Christian 
Abu'l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus, whose Arabic history (for he 
wrote a fuller chronicle in Syriac) comes down to 683/1284, 
two years before his death; and Yaqut the geographer, most 
of which have been discussed and quoted in a previous 
volume. Of the three chief Persian sources, the 7a’rtkh-z- 
Jahan-gushé of Juwayni, the Ta’rtkh-:-Wassdf, and the 
Jamtwt-Tawdrtkh, a good deal will be said in the next 
chapter, but one may be permitted to express regret that 
the last-mentioned history, one of the most original, ex- 
tensive and valuable existing in the Persian language, still 
remains for the most part unpublished and almost inac- 
cessible’. 

Of the three best-known European histories of the 
Mongols, and of the point of view represented by each, 
European his. | SOMething must needs be said here. First there 
tories of the if Baron d’Ohsson’s admirable zstozre des Mon- 
ee gols, depuis Tchinguzz Khan jusqu’a Timour Bey 
ou Lamerlan’, a monument of clear exposition 
based on profound research. While recognizing, as every 


(x) d’Ohsson 


1 They are admirably enumerated and described by d’Ohsson, of. 
cit., vol. 1, pp. x-]xvi. 

2 T have discussed the materials available for a complete text of this 
important work in an article published in the /. 2. A. S. for 1908, vol. xl, 
pp. 17~37, entitled Suggestions for a complete edition of the Jami‘u’t- 
Tawarikh of Rashidwd-Din Fadlwllah. 

> Published in four volumes at the Hague and Amsterdam, 1834-5. 
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student of the subject must recognize, the immense im- 
portance and far-reaching effects of the Mongol conquests, 
he finds this people utterly detestable: “their government,” 
he says, “was the triumph of depravity: all that was noble 
and honourable was abased; while the most corrupt per- 
sons, taking service under these ferocious masters, obtained, 
as the price of their vile devotion, wealth, honours, and the 
power to oppress their countrymen. The history of the 
Mongols, stamped by their savagery, presents therefore 
only hideous pictures; but, closely connected as it is to 
that of several empires, it 1s necessary for the proper 
understanding of the great events of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries?.” 
Next in point of time is Sir Henry Howorth’s great 
History of the Mongols in four large volumes* His 
view of the Tartars differs somewhat from 
(2) Su teary’ Ohsson’s, for he sees in them “one of those 
hardy, brawny races, cradled amidst want and 
hard circumstances, in whose blood there is a good mix- 
ture of iron, which are sent periodically to destroy the 
luxurious and the wealthy, to lay in ashes the arts and 
culture which only grow under the shelter of wealth and 
easy circumstances, and to convert into a desert the para- 
dise which man has painfully cultivated. Like the pestilence 
and the famine the Mongols were essentially an engine of 
destruction; and if it be a painful, harassing story to read, 
it is nevertheless a necessary one if we are to understand 
the great course of human progress’.” After enumerating 
other luxurious and civilized peoples who have been simi- 
larly renovated by the like drastic methods, he asserts 
that this “was so to a large extent, with the victims of the 
Mongol arms; their prosperity was hollow and pretentious, 


1 Op. laud., vol.i, pp. vii—vill. 

2 Published in London 1876-1888 and divided into three parts, of 
which part 2 forms vols. ii and iii. Part 3 (vol. iv) deals with the 
Mongols of Persia. 

3 Of. laud., part 1, p. x. 
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their grandeur very largely but outward glitter, and the 
diseased body needed a sharp remedy; the apoplexy that 
was impending could probably only be staved off by much 
blood-letting, the demoralized cities must be sown with 
salt and their inhabitants inoculated with fresh streams of 
vigorous blood from the uncontaminated desert?.” With 
more justice he insists on the wonderful bringing together 
of the most remote peoples of the East and West which 
was the most important constructive effect of the Mongol 
conquest, and concludes: “I have no doubt myself...that 
the art of printing, the mariner’s compass, firearms, and 
a great many details of social life, were not discovered in 
Europe, but imported by means of Mongol influence from 
the furthest East.” 

The third book which demands notice, chiefly on account 
of its influence in Turkey in generating the Yea Tiiran, 
or Pan-Turanian movement, of which it is not 
yet possible exactly to appraise the political 
importance, is M. Léon Cahun’s /utroduction a lf Histoire 
de lL’ Aste: Turcs et Mongols, des Origines a 1405%. This 
writer goes very much further than Howorth in his admi- 
ration of the Mongols and the various kindred Turkish 
peoples who formed the bulk of their following. A note 
of admiration characterizes his description of their military 
virtues’, their “culte du drapeau, la glorification du nom 
turc, puis mongol, le chauvinisme*”; their political com- 
binations against the Sasanian Persians’, and later against 
the Islamic influences of which Persia was the centre ; their 
courage, hardihood, discipline, hospitality, lack of religious 
fanaticism, and firm administration. This book, though 
diffuse, is suggestive, and is in any case worth reading 
because of its influence on certain chauvinistic circles in 
Turkey, as is a historical romance about the Mongols by 


(3) Léon Cahun 


liQOh. lattd., priv 2 «Paris, 1896. 
3 Op. t@ud., PMx. 4 lbid., p. 79: 
§ [eid pp. Il 1-Fie. 
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the same author, translated into English under the title of 


The Yen The Blue Banner. Of the Yer? Turdn movement 
Térdn, or I have spoken briefly elsewhere}, and this is 
**New Tura- . : 

ay hardly the place to discuss it more fully, though 
ment it has perhaps a greater significance than I was 


at that time disposed to think. On the literary side it 
aims at preferring Turkish to Arabic and Persian words, 
idioms and vehicles of expression, and at combating Arabic 
and Persian influences and traditions; while on the political 
side it dreams of amalgamating in one State all the Turkish 
and kindred peoples west and east of the Caspian Sea (in- 
cluding the Mongols on the one hand and the Bulgarians 
on the other), and of creating a great Turkish or Turanian 
Empire more or less coextensive with that of Chingiz Khan. 
The ideas of this school were chiefly embodied in a fort- 
nightly publication entitled Zurk Yurdu (the “Turkish 
Hearth”) inaugurated in December, I911. 

It is not, however, with the Mongol Empire as a whole, 
but with Persia under Mongol dominion that we are here 
State of Persia CMlefly concerned, nor is it necessary to record 
under the Mon- in detail the history of the Mongol //-khdns who 
i succeeded Huldgd, which can be read in full in 
the pages of d’Ohsson and Howorth. Considering what 
Persia suffered at the hands of the Tartars, it is wonderful 
how much good literature was produced during this period. 
Relativeimmy. enerally speaking the South of Persia, lying 
nity of South apart from the main track of conquest to the 
= West, suffered much less than the North, West 
and Centre. Isfahan -suffered a massacre in which one 
famous poet at least perished?, but Shiraz, owing to the 
timely and prudent submission of its ruler, escaped almost 
scatheless, a fact to which Sa‘di ingeniously alludes in the 


1 The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia, p.xxxix. An interesting 
article on this subject, written, I understand, by Mr Arnold Toynbee, 
also appeared in the Z7mes for Jan. 3, 5 and 7, 1918. 

2 See Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 541-2. 
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panegyric on his patron prefixed to the Bustdén, where he 
says!: 


oO oS 
(KS gon’. 2h Jlome ‘Saw 9 creda) slgudy pik 
os. w 
‘Seyi! shoud gem Crntgg 9S ceeryj i) pA eget des Is 


“ Alexander, by means of a Wall of brass and stone, narrowed the 
road of Gog from the world : 
Thy barrier to the Gog of Paganism is of gold, not of brass like 
the Wall of Alexander.” 


“By the ‘Gog of Paganism,” says the commentator, 
“Chingiz Khan is meant. The King-Atabek made peace 
with him by money, so that the Musulmdans of Shirdz were 
saved from the hands of his tyranny. The author ascribes 
pre-eminence to his patron because, says he, ‘Alexander 
barred Gog’s advance with a brazen barrier, but thou didst 
check the advance of the Gog of Paganism with gold.’” 

Twenty-five years before Sa‘di wrote this, Shamsu’d-Din 
Muhammad ibn Qays of Ray, flying before the first fury of 
the Tartar irruption, had found at Shiraz a haven of refuge 
wherein to complete his interrupted work on the Ars Poetica 
and prosody of Persia?; and the life of Shiraz seems to have 
gone on fairly tranquilly and suffered relatively little dis- 
turbance during those stormy days. 

Another point to be noted is that, while all learning 
suffered from the wholesale massacres of scholars and des- 
hy certain struction of mosques, libraries, and other pious 
a foundations, some branches of learning suffered 
suffered less much less than others. For theology and philo- 
eon hae sophy, for example, the pagan Mongols naturally 
cared little; but they attached considerable importance to 
medicine, botany, astronomy and other natural sciences, 


1 See Graf’s edition, last line on p. 22 and first line on p. 23. The 
Bustdn was written in 665/1257, a year before the Gudzstdn. 

2 See the English Preface (pp. xv—xviil) to Mirza Muhammad’s 
edition of his MuYam ft Ma‘dytri Ash‘dri’l-Ajam, published in the 
““E, J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. x, 1909. 
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were especially desirous that their achievements should be 
fully and accurately recorded by competent historians, and 
were not altogether indifferent to the praises of poets. At 
no other period, as will be pointed out more fully in the next 
chapter, were so many first-rate histories written in Persian ; 
but it must be remembered that the writers were, as a rule, 
men whose education reposed on the more scholarly tradi- 
tion of pre-Mongol days, and that such historical works as 
the Za’rtkh-i-Jahdn-gushé of Juwayni and the /dmz‘u't- 
Tawdrtkh of Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’lla4h were isolated phe- 
nomena, hardly approached in excellence in later days. 
The Tartkh-t-Guztda is as inferior to the latter as it is 
superior to the over-estimated histories of Mirkhwand and 
Khwandamir which will be discussed in the concluding 
chapter of this volume. On the whole, then, it may be safely 
said that, allowing for the terrible crisis through which Persia 
was passing, when heathen rulers dominated the land, and 
Christians and Jews lorded it over Muslims, the period of 
Mongol ascendancy, from the death of Hulagi Khan on 
February 8, 1265, until the death of the last Mongol fl-khdn, 
Musa, in 1337, was wonderfully rich in literary achievements. 

Before passing to the detailed consideration of these 
achievements, a brief sketch must be given of the external 
history of this period, which is divided into two nearly equal 
halves by the reign of Ghazan, who, though not the first 
Mongol [l-khdn to embrace the religion of Isl4m, was the 
first to restore it to its position of supremacy and to purge 
the land of Mongol heathenism. 


I. ABAQA (A.D. 1265-1282). 

The first successor of Hulagi was his son Abdqa (or 
Abaqa), who was crowned on June 19, 1265, adate chosen as 
auspicious by the famous astronomer and philo- 

a sopher Nasiru’d-Din of Tus, whose brilliant 
scientific and dubious political achievements 

have been discussed in a previous volume}. His life was now 

1 Lit. Hest. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 484-6, ete. 
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drawing towards its close, but we hear of him once again five 
ti se ae later, in 669/1270~1, when he was called in 
death of Nasiru to treat Abaqa, who had been gored byawild cow 
‘Din of Yés on one of his hunting expeditions. The wound 
suppuratedand an abscess formed which none of the I]-khan’s 
other medical advisers dared to open. Nasiru’d-Din suc- 
cessfully performed the operation. He died in the following 
year at the age of seventy-five. Bar-Hebraeus gives him a 
brief but laudatory notice in his Mukhtasaru'd-Duwal’, 
describing him as “the Keeper of the Observatory at Maragha 
and a man of vast learning in all branches of philosophy.” 
“Under his control,” he continues, “were all the religious 
endowments in all the lands under Mongol rule. He com- 
posed many works on logic, the natural sciences and meta- 
physics, and on Euclid and the A/magest. He also wrote 
a Persian work on Ethics? of the utmost possible merit 
wherein he collected all the deta of Plato and Aristotle on 
practical Philosophy, confirming the opinions of the ancients 
and solving the doubts of the moderns and the criticisms 
advanced by them in’ their writings.” 
Abaqa was thirty-one years of age when he became ruler 
of Persia,and whether orno there was any truth in the rumour 
that he was actually baptised into the Christian 
aaa cous ~~ Church at the desire of his bride Despina, the 
natural daughter of Michael Palaeologus’, he 
consistently favoured the Christians, and, indeed, appears 
to have owed his elevation to the throne to their influence, 
exercised through Doquz Khatin, the widow of his father 
and predecessor Hulagu, who survived her husband about 
a year, and who never failed to befriend her co-religionists 
in every possible way’. Abaqa’s diplomatic relations with 


1 Beyrout ed. of A.D. 1890, pp. 500-1. 

2 Je. the well-known A+;/dg-t-Nédsirt, one of the three Persian 
works on this subject which are most read even at the present day. 
See Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 220, 456, 485. 

3 See Howorth, of. cit., pt. 3, p. 223. 

4 ‘/bid., p. 218. She belonged to the Christian tribe of Kerd’it (or 
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the Popes and Christian kings of Europe are, however, in all 
probability to be ascribed rather to political than religious 
motives. He was in correspondence with Clement IV, who 
wrote him a letter from Viterbo in 1267; Gregory X in 1274; 
and Nicolas III, who in 1278 sent to him and to his over- 
lord the great Qubilay (“ Kubla”) Khan an embassy of five 
Franciscan monks. One of his embassies even penetrated 
as far as England and was apparently received by Edward I, 
but the records of it seem to be scanty or non-existent?. The 
political object of these negotiations was to arrange for a 
combined attack on the still unsubdued Muslims of Egypt 
and Syria, the natural and deadly foes of the Mongols; and 
the inducement held out to the Christians was the possession 
of the Holy Land for which they had so long striven. 
Fortunately for the Muhammadans, Isldm possessed in the 
Mamluk Sultan Baybars, called al-Malik az-Zahir, a doughty 
champion well qualified to meet the double peril which 
menaced his faith and his country. Already in 1260, before 
he was elected king, he had driven Hulagt’s Mongols out 
of Ghaza and routed them at ‘Ayn Jalut, driven back the 
Crusaders in Syria, and broken the power of the Syrian 
branch of the Assassins; and in April, 1277, he inflicted on 
the Mongols another great defeat at Abuiustayn, leaving 
nearly 7000 of them dead on the field of battle?» When 
Abaqa subsequently visited the battle-field, he was deeply 
moved, even to tears, by the numbers of the Mongol slain. 


Karft) and was the granddaughter of their ruler Ung or Wang Khan, 
the original of the “‘Prester John” of mediaevallegend. Bar-Hebraeus 
in recording her death (of. cz¢., p. 497) describes her as “ great in her 
judgement and wisdom.” 

1 See Howorth, of. /aud., pp. 278-281, and on the whole subject 
Abel-Rémusat’s classical Alémotres sur les Rélations politiques des 
Princes Chrétiens...avec les Empereurs Mongolsin the Mém. del Acad. 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, vols. vi and vii, pp. 396 and 
335 respectively. 

4 See Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, p. 446 ; S. Lane-Poole’s admirable 
little Aizstory of Egypt, pp. 262 and 270; and Howorth, of. cz¢. pp. 
257-9. 

2—2 
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Bitter hatred subsisted during all this period between the 
Mongol [l-khdns and the Egyptian Mamluks, and no more 
dangerous or damaging charge could be preferred against 
a subject of the former than an accusation of being in com- 
munication with the latter. Every Muslim subject of the 
Mongols must needs walk very warily if he would avoid 
such deadly suspicion, and, as we shall see hereafter, the 
favourite method of ruining a hated rival was to denounce 
him to the Mongol government as having relations with 
Egypt. 
From our present point of view we are less concerned 
with the Mongol rulers and generals than with the Persian 
functionaries whom they found indispensable in 
ane Juvaynt the civil service (like the Arabs in earlier times), 
amily 
andamongst whom wereincluded men of remark- 
able talents. Conspicuous amongst these was the Juwayni 
family, notably Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad the Sdhzé- 
Diwan, his brother ‘Ala’u’d-Din ‘Ata Malik, and his son 
Baha’u’d-Din. The Séi16-Diwdn’s grandfather, also en- 
titled Shamsu’d-Din, but distinguished by the epithets 
Buzurg (“the Great”) and Miy-dirdz (“the long-haired”), 
had been Prime Minister to Qutbu’d-Din Khwdrazmshah, 
while his father, Baha’u’d-Din, had held the office of 
Mustawfvl-Mamalik (approximately equivalent to Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer). He himself had held the office 
of Prime Minister for ten years under Hulagi Khan, and 
was continued in this position by Abdaqga. His brother, 
‘Ala’u’d-Din, is chiefly interesting to us as one of the finest 
historians whom Persia ever produced, and in this capacity 
he will be considered in the next chapter; but he was also 
a great administrator, and was for twenty-four years gover- 
nor of Baghdad}. His son Baha’u’d-Din was governor of 
Persian ‘Iraq and Fars, while another son Sharafu’d-Din 


1 He was appointed by Hutla4gu in 657/1259, one year after the 
capture of the city by the Mongols. See the Introduction to Mirza 
Muhammad’s edition of the Za’rtkh-2-Jahdn-gushd in the “E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. xvi, 1 (1912), pp. xxviii. 
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Harun was a poet and a patron of poets’. A full and critical 
account of this talented family, based on researches equally 
extensive and minute, is given by Mirza Muhammad of 
Oazwin, one of the finest and most critical Persian scholars 
whom I ever met, in his Introduction to the Za’rékh-t- 
Jahén-gushd (vol. i, pp. xix—xcii), to which the reader may 
refer for much detailed information which considerations 
of space render it impossible to reproduce here. The 
Juwayni family, alike in their love of literature and learning, 
their princely generosity, their administrative capacity, and 
their tragic fate, irresistibly recall to one’s mind another 
great Persian family of statesmen, the celebrated House of 
Barmak or Barmecides of “the Golden Prime of good 
Haroun Alraschid®.” Their influence was great and wide- 
spread; their connection with literature, both as writers and 
as patrons of poets and men of learning, extensive ; and 
the jealousy of less fortunate rivals which embittered their 
lives and finally brought about their destruction commen- 
surate with the power and high positions which they so 
long enjoyed. The first to die of those mentioned above, 
and one of the few who was fortunate enough to die a 
natural death, was Bahda’u’d-Din, son of the 
Death and char- ’ , 
acter of Baha’u Sd/tzb-Diwdn and governor of Persian ‘Iraq. 
‘@Din Jewayat His death took place in 678/1279 at the early 
age of thirty. He was a terribly stern governor, who 
inspired the utmost terror in the hearts of his subjects, and 
whose ferocity went so far that he caused his little son, and 
he a favourite child, to be put to death by his executioner 
because in play he had caught hold of his beard. The 
historian Wassaf gives many other instances of his implac- 
able sternness, of which a selection will be found in Howorth’s 
History of the Mongols*; but it is fair to add that under his 


1 His Diwdn is very rare, but there is a MS. (Or. 3647) in the 
British Museum. See Rieu’s Pers. Suppl. Cat., No. 254, pp. 166-7. 

* Cf. MirzA Muhammad’s Introduction to the J/ahéu-gushd, p. 4. 

3 Pt. 3, pp. 221-2, and the Za’rtkh-i- Wasséf (Bombay lith.), pp. 60 
et seqg. 
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stern administration the utmost security prevailed in the 
provinces which he administered, while he eagerly cultivated 
the society of poets, scholars and artists. His father the 
Séhib-Diwdén mourned his death in the following verse: 


‘cee he Gye Watley shi) ‘cugaie BUS (ol eae wijys 
O23 ~ 3 3 
‘yoga ON SI Gog2 yoy Sarg 99 
9s os? OLY Sap! oe CS oe 
‘‘Muhammad’s son! Thy slave is Heaven high ; 
One hair of thee the Age’s Mart might buy ; 
Thy Sire’s support wert thou: bereft of thee 
His back is bent as brow o’er beauty’s eye.” 
The following verse was composed by Hindushah to com- 
memorate the date of his death: 
dri ls ole j) 39) dS a Oe gm 
‘ lpsnol 35) opts j) cd 9 slise 9 Wann 
Gis) ete eS cea! clo flac! ee 
‘Ole §j) Oop So) te LSlile 5 
“On the eve of Saturday the seventeenth of Sha‘ban’s month 
In the year three score and eighteen and six hundred from the Flight! 
From the world Baha’u’d-Din, that great wazér, in Isfahan 
Fled. Ah, when on such another ruler shall Time’s eyes alight?” 
This was the first of the misfortunes which befel the 
Juwayni family, and which were largely due to their un- 
syne grateful protégé Majdu’l-Mulk of Yazd, whose 
isfortunes ae ; i , 
of Juwayni ambition led him to calumniate both the S¢hz6- 
ny Dtwdn and his brother ‘Ald’u’l-Mulk ‘Ata 
Malik. While still subordinate to the Séhzb-Diwin, Majdu 
’1-Mulk addressed to him the following quatrain : 
‘Pe dagle 95 Corey Ad pit’ 
-” Oe < 


‘pew Ded U9 9 et) gpw om A! 
‘Us opm 9 wel pats tog 
page deg) AS Uo yim Ces (51 
1 Sha‘ban 17, 678=Dec. 23, 1279. 
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“1 said, ‘I’ll ever in thy service be, 
Intrigues of | Not come like larch and go like willow tree’!: 
Majdu’l-Mulk He who despairs is bold and sharp of tongue ; 
Cause me not, Friend, thus desperate to be !” 


By traducing the Sdhzb-Déwdn to Abaqa, he finally induced 
that monarch to associate him in the government with his 
rival, and this dual control gave rise to endless friction and 
recriminations. On one occasion he sent another quatrain 
to the Sdhzb-Diwdn as follows : 


: ‘933 9& odlod dbet 95 of yoy 1d 
‘ons! Grd Ge oad abs 
“93p8> ebilge Cad Um 93 gerade 
9395 by XS ee Oley 599k 
“Into the Ocean of thy grief I’ll dive, 
And either drown, or pearls to gather strive ; 


’Tis hard to fight with thee, yet fight I will, 
And die red-throated, or red-cheeked survive®.” 


To this the Sdé/ib-Diéwadu sent the following answer : 
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“Since to the King complaints thou canst not bear 
Much anguish to consume shall be thy share. 
Through this design on which thou hast embarked 
Thy face and neck alike shall crimson wear.” 


1 I suppose the writer's meaning 1s, that he wishes to be a permanent 
and honoured associate of the minister, not lable to reprimand, humili- 
ation or dismissal, coming in erect as the larch or cypress, and going 
out after some rebuff bowed down with humiliation hke the weeping 
willow. 

2 “Die red-throated,” z.e. by decapitation. “ Red-cheeked” or “red- 
faced” means “‘ honoured,” the opposite of “‘ black-faced.” 
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Ultimately Majdu’l-Mulk succeeded in arousing Abaqa’s 
suspicions against the Séhzb-Déwan’s brother, ‘Ala’wl-Mulk 
ican ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayni, who was arrested, paraded 
punishment of through the streets of Baghdad, tortured, and 
oo forced to pay large sums of money which he 
was alleged to have misappropriated. Matters 
might have gone yet worse with him had not Abaqa’s sudden 
death on April 1, 1282, put an end to his persecution and 
Release of ‘Ay Drought about his release from prison, while 
Malik and death Soon afterwards his enemy Majdu’l-Mulk fell a 
of Majdu'-Mulk victim to the popular fury, and was torn in 
pieces by the mob, his dismembered limbs being publicly 
exhibited in the chief cities of Persia. On this well-merited 
punishment of the old and inveterate foe of his family ‘Ata 
Malik-i-Juwayni composed the following quatrain : 


‘(GAM pa gps “Azlope dew 93 959) 
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‘For some brief days thy guile did mischief wreak; 
Position, wealth and increase thou didst seek: 
Now every limb of thine a land hath ta’en : 
Thou’st over-run the kingdom in a week!” 


‘Ata Malik, however, did not long survive his foe, for he too 
Death of ‘Atd died in the spring of 1283. 

Malik-i-Juwayni In one curious particular connected with 
in A>: 1283 Abdqa’s death all the historians agree. He had, 
in the usual Mongol fashion, been drinking deeply with his 
favourites and boon-companions. Feeling uneasy, he had 
withdrawn from them for a moment into the 
palace garden when he suddenly cried out that 
a large black bird was threatening him, and ordered some 
of his servants to shoot it with arrows. The servants hastened 
to him in answer to his call, but no bird was to be seen, and 


Death of Abaq4 
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while they were still searching for it, Abdqa fell down in a 
swoon from which he never awokel. 

A few other events of Abaqa’s reign merit a brief men- 
tion. The Assassins, in spite of all they had suffered at 
ae the hands of the Mongols, so far recovered 
activity of themselves as to attempt the life of ‘Ata Malik- 
ees i-Juwayni in 670/1271-2, while four years later, 
in 674/1275-6, they actually succeeded, under the leader- 
ship of the son of their last Grand Master Ruknu’d-Din 
Khurshah, in regaining possession of Alamut, though they 
—_— were shortly afterwards subdued and destroyed 
warsofMon- by Abaqa. Internecine wars between various 
ll Mongol princes began to be prevalent in 
Abaqa’s reign, as, for instance, that between Yushmtt and 
Nogay at Aq-su in 663/1264-5, the year of Abaqa’s ac- 
cession, and that between Abdqd and Nikidar the son of 
Chaghatay in 667/1268-9. Further turmoil was caused by 
the repeated raids of the Nikudaris, and by the revolt of 
Burag in Khurasan. The defeat of the latter 
by Abdaqa’s troops was due almost entirely to 
the valour of Subutday, in allusion to which a contemporary 
poet says: 


Revolt of Burdg 
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“’Gainst the army of thy love not one could stand save only I, 
As against Burdgq of all Abaqa’s captains Subutdy.” 


AHMAD TAKUDAR? (A.D, 1282-1284). 


On the death of Abaqa two rival candidates appeared 
on the scene, his brother Takudar? (who, on his conversion 


1 Abu’l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus (Beyrout ed. of 1890, p. 505) says that 
this happened at Hamadan in the house of a Persian named Bihn4dm 
who gave a banquet in Abdq4’s honour. He does not explicitly mention 
the black bird, but says that Aba4qd “began to see phantoms in the air.” 

2 This name is sometimes given as Nikidar or Nigtidar, but the 
Armenian form Tongudar given by Haithon seems decisive. See 
Howorth, of. cz¢., pp. 310-11. 
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to Islam took the additional name of Ahmad) and his 
Ahmad Takidar SON Arghun. A majority of the Mongol nobles 
A.H. 681-683 preferred the former, and he was accordingly 
(ap. 12827284) Droclaimed on May 6, 1282, under the title of 
Sultan Ahmad Takudar. One of his earliest public acts 
was to show his devotion to the religion which he had 
adopted by letters addressed to the doctors of Baghdad! 
and to Qala’un, Sultan of Egypt’, in which he expressed 
his desire to protect and foster the religion of Islam and 
to live on terms of peace and amity with all Muslims. 
His letter to Qala’un, dated Jumada J, A.H. 681 (August, 
1282), was entrusted to two special envoys, Qutbu’d-Din-i- 
Shirazi and the Atabek Pahlawdn, and Qalda’un’s answer 
was dated the beginning of Ramadan of the same year 
(December 3, 1282). 

However gratified the Muslims may have been at the 
conversion of Ahmad Takudar and the evidences of sin- 
a. _,. cerity afforded by his conduct, the Mongols 

hmad Taktidar ‘ : 3 . : 
defeated, cap- Were far from sharing this satisfaction, and in 
a the following year (682/1283-4), a formidable 

conspiracy of Mongol nobles to depose Ahmad 
Takudar and place his nephew Arghun on the throne came 
to light. Qunqurdatay, one of the chief conspirators, with a 
number of his accomplices, was put to death on January 18, 
1284, but Arghun successfully revolted against his uncle, 
whom he ultimately captured and put to death on Au- 
gust 10 of the same year, and was proclaimed King on 
the following day. 


1 See d’Ohsson’s Aizs¢. des Mongols, vol. iii, pp. 553 ef seqgg. 

2 See the Za’rikh-i-Wasséf, Bombay lithographed edition of A.H. 
1269, pp. 113-115, and, for Qala’tin’s answer, pp. 115-118 of the same. 
Also Abu’l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus (Beyrout ed. of 1890), pp. 506-510 and 
510-518. English translations of both letters are given by Howorth, 
op. cit., pp. 260-296. 
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ARGHUN (A.D. 1284-1291). 


One of Arghiin’s first acts was to make his son Ghazan 
governor of Khurdsan, Mazandaran, Ray and Qumis. His 
ReignofArghin f0rmal recognition as [l-khan of Persia by his 
a.n. 683-690  over-lord Oubilay Khan (“Kubla Khan”) was 
(@- 724-79) brought from China in the following year by 
Urdugaya. 

During the reign of Ahmad Takudar the fortunes of 
the Sdhzb-Dfwdn and his family, threatened for a while 
The Séhib- by the intrigues of Majdu’l-Mulk, revived 
Diwén putto once more, but they were finally eclipsed by 
a the accession of Arghin. On the death of 
his master, Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad the Séhz2b-Diwdn, 
fearing Arghtn’s anger, fled to Qum, where he was over- 
taken by Arghiun’s messengers, brought back, and finally 
put to death at a place called Mw’ina near Ahar on Sha‘ban 
4 or 5, 683 (October 16 or 17, 1284). Before submitting 
himself to the headsman’s hands he craved a brief respite, 
which was granted him. After performing the ablution, he 
took an augury from a Qu?’dx which belonged to him, and 
then wrote the following letter to the ‘a/amd of Tabriz: 

“When I sought an augury from the Qur'an, these were 
the words which came?: ‘Verily those who said “God is our 
Mon Ty. Lord,’ and then were steadfast, unto them do 
awdn'sletterto the angels descend [saying]: “ Fear not, neither 
ine lami be afraid. Receive good tidings of the Paradise 

which ye were promtsed!”’ Since the Creator, 
exalted is He, hath well maintained his servant in this 
perishable world, and hath not withheld from him any 
wish, it hath pleased Him even in this world to give him 
glad tidings of the World Eternal. Therefore he hath 
deemed it incumbent on himself to convey these glad 
tidings to Mawlana Muhiyyu’d-Din, Mawlana Afdalu’d- 


1 This is the last event recorded by Bar-Hebraeus in his history 
(pp. 521-2 of the Beyrout ed. of 1890). 
2 Qur’dn, xh, 30. 
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Din, Mawlana Shamsu’d-Din, Mawladna Humdamu’d-Din 
and those other great divines whom time and the circum- 
stances do not permit me to mention by name, that they 
may know that we have severed all ties and so departed. 
Let them assist me with their prayers?!” 

He also addressed the following farewell letter and 
testament to his sons?: 

“Salvation and greeting to my sons and dear ones, may 
God Almighty preserve them! Let them know that I en- 
, FS trust them to God, Mighty and Glorious is Hie 
: cao verily God doth not suffer that which is en- 

trusted to Him to sustain loss. It was in my 
mind that perhaps a meeting might be possible, whereat 
my last wishes might be communicated orally, but my 
days are ended, and my business is now with the world 
to come. Do not fall short in the care of my children; 
incite them to study, and on no account suffer them to 
have aught to do with the service of the State; let them 
rather be content with that which God Most High hath 
assigned to them. If my son Atabek and his mother wish 
to return home, they have my permission so to do. Let 
Nawruz, Mas‘id and their mother remain with Bulqan 
Khatun, and should she grant them estates, let them ac- 
cept them and be content therewith. Whither can my chief 
wife go from Tabriz? Let her then remain there near the 
grave of me and my brothers. If they can, let them make 
their dwelling in the monastery of Shaykh Fakhru’d-Din 
and repair thither. Mumina hath received little satisfaction 
from us: if she wishes to marry again, let her do so. Let 
Farrukh and his mother remain with Atabek. Let them 
leave Zakariyya with the crown lands and other estates 
which I have given over to Amir Buga. Let them petition 
{on his behalf]: if some land should be granted to him, well 
and good: if not, let him rest content. May the Almighty 

1 Tertkh-i-Wassdf, p. 141. 

2 The text of this is given in the Mujmal of Fasihf of Khwéf, 
ff. 468°-469° of the MS. belonging to the Gibb Trustees. 
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Creator have mercy upon us, and bless all of them. At 
this hour my mind is fixed on the Divine Presence, and 
I can write no more than this. Deal kindly with all, bond 
and free, and forget us not on the nights when you remember 
the absent.” 

The Sdéhzb-Déwan did not perish alone. Four of his 
sons, Yahya, Faraju’llah, Mas‘id and Atabek, were put 
to death soon after him, and a little later another son, 
Harin. “Two brothers and seven sons,” according to the 
Ta rtkh-t- Wassaf?, constituted the sacrifice demanded by 
Mongol ferocity, ever ready to visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, and little disposed to leave alive poten- 
tial avengers. Added to these losses were the deaths in the 
years immediately preceding of ‘Ala’wl-Mulk ‘Ata Malik-i- 
Juwayni and Baha’wd-Din, already mentioned, so that in 
the course of five or six years this great family of states- 
men was practically effaced from the page of history. 

Fasthi, in his A7ujmal (f. 469), quotes the two following: 
quatrains composed by the Sdéhz6-Diwdn in his last mo- 
ments: 
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“me Jd Slo® pot dod 397 Ue! 
‘*O Hand of Fate, which doth my heart’s steps stay, 
My heart submits to thy desire to slay: 
With all my heart I offer thee my life ; 
For this throughout my life my heart did pray.” 
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“Look, thou who caused’st life’s bright lamp to die, 
Two hundred worlds thou seest extinguished lie, 


Yet do the slain eternal life attain, 
And those in chief who are by heathens slain.” 


ea 
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His death was universally lamented, even in towns like 
Shiraz where he was known only by his charities and good 
works, and which he had never visited. Amongst the verses 
composed on his death are the following: 


RE Cade aA 3 Cet 8s 
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“The Night in grief hath dyed her cloak, and Morn, 
Heaving cold sighs, appears with collar torn: 


The Sun’s! departure stains the sky with gore: 
The Moon is veiled, the locks of Venus shorn.” 
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‘“‘That minister whose head o’ertopped the skies 
Hath earned, in truth, of martyrdom the prize ; 
The SdA26-Diwdn, who for thirty years 
Hath kept the world secure from hurts and fears. 


O cruel heavens such a life to ban! 
O cruel earth, to slay so great a man !” 


There were, however, others who regarded the Sd/z0- 
Diwén’s fate as well deserved, on account of the part he had 
played in respect to his unlucky predecessor Majdu’l-Mulk. 
This point of view is represented in the following verses, 
cited in the 7a’rikh-2-Guzida : 


“pr 9 (Sipe yd SSL Sols Sajal pat jt Dell amo om 
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1 Shamsu’d-Din, “the Sun of Religion,” was the SdAzb-Diéwin’s 
name, to which allusion is here made. 
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“Since Majdu’l-Mulk, by God-sent destiny, 

A martyr in Naw Shahr’s plain did die, 

By the Séfz6- Diwan Muhammad’s spite, 

Who ruled the land with unrestricted might, 

Two years, two months, two weeks went by, and lo, 

Fate bade him drain in turn the cup of woe. 


Beware how in this world thou workest harm ; 
Fate’s scales hold equal weight of bane and balm!” 


A violent death was, however, the common end of 
those who were rash enough to act as ministers to Mongol 
sovereigns. Thus Jalalu’d-Din Simnani, who succeeded the 
Sdhib-Dtwdn,was executed in August, 1289; Sa‘du’d-Dawla, 
who succeeded him, was put to death at the end of February, 
1291; Sadru’d-Din Khalidi, who acted as minister to Gay- 
khatu, suffered the same fate in May, 1298; and Rashidu’d- 
Din Fadluw'llah, the most accomplished of all, was executed 
in July, 1318. 

Arghin reigned over Persia for nearly seven years 
(August, 1284—May, 1291). The embassies which he sent to 
Europe, and especially that of 1287~—1288, of 
which one of the envoys, Rabban Sawmé, has 
left us an account in Syriac?, mark a revival of 
Abaqa’s policy, which had been reversed by Ahmad Takidar. 
During the latter part of Arghtn’s reign Sa‘du’d-Dawla 
the Jew was his all-powerful minister. This man, originally 
a physician, was detested by the Muslims, who ascribed 
to him the most sinister designs against Islam. He was 
originally a native of Abhar, and afterwards practised 
medicine at Baghdad. He was recommended to Arghtn 
by some of his co-religionists, and, according to the Za’- 
rikh-t-Wassdf*, gained the esteem and confidence of that 
prince not only by his knowledge of the Mongol and 


Sa‘du’d-Dawla, 
the Jewish waztr 


1 See that most interesting book Histotre de Mar Jabalaha II/...et 
du moine Rabban Cauma...traduit du Syriaqgue et annotée par J.-B. 
Chabot (Paris, 1895). > pg 236. 
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Turkish languages, but also by the skilful manner in which 
he played on Arghin’s avarice by the schemes for re- 
plenishing the treasury which he unfolded. In the realiza- 
tion of these schemes in Baghdad he showed such ability 
that he was entrusted by Arghun with the financia! control 
of the whole kingdom. Hisco-religionists, hitherto despised 
and repressed, began to benefit by his ever-increasing power, 
and to fill many offices of state; so much so that a con- 
temporary poet of Baghdad wrote as follows?: 
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“The Jews of this our time a rank attain 
To which the heavens might aspire in vain. 
Theirs is dominion, wealth to them doth cling, 
To them belong both councillor and king. 
O people, hear my words of counsel true : 
Turn Jews, for heaven itself hath turned a Jew! 
Yet wait, and ye shall hear their torment’s cry, 
And see them fall and perish presently.” 


Sa‘du’d-Dawla’s boldness and open hostility to Isldm 
increased with his power, until he not only induced Arghin 
to exclude the Muslims from all high civil and military 
posts?, but endeavoured to compass the destruction of their 
religion. To this end he sought to persuade Arghiun that 
the prophetic function had passed from the Arabs to the 
Mongols, who were divinely commissioned to chastise the 
disobedient and degenerate followers of Muhammad, and 
proposed to turn the Ka‘ba into anidol-temple. He began 
to prepare a fleet at Baghdad to attack Mecca, and sent his 
co-religionist Khwaja Najibu’d-Din Kahhal into Khurdsan 
with a black list of some two hundred notable and influential 


1 Ta rtkh-i-Wasséf, p. 238. 2 diid., p. 21. 
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Muslims whose death he desired to compass. A similar but 
shorter list, containing the names of seventeen notable 
divines and theologians of Shirdz, was also prepared for him. 
“It is related,” says the author of the 7a’rtkh-1-Wassdf, 
“that when Arghin Khan first ascended the royal throne he 
greatly disliked bloodshed, so that one day, during the pro- 
gress of a banquet, he looked at the number of sheep slain, 
and, moved by excessive compassion, said, ‘Hardness of heart 
and a cruel disposition alone can prompt man to sacrifice 
sO many innocent beasts for the pleasures of the table.’ 
Yet this minister (Sa‘dwd-Dawla) so constantly applauded 
evil and represented wrong as right, urging that to clear the 
garden of empire from the thorns of disaffection, and to 
purify the wells of endeavour from the impurity of suspects 
was required alike by prudence and discretion...,that finally, 
through his evil promptings and misleading poeacels the 
i khan’ s heart became as eager to kill the innocent as are 
the infidel glances of the fair ones of Khutan, so that on the 
least suspicion or the slightest fault he would destroy a 
hundred souls. Such is the effect produced by intercourse 
with an evil companion and the society of wicked persons?.” 

But just when Sa‘du’d-Dawla’s influence was at its 
highest and his schemes were approaching maturity, Arghin 
fell grievously sick at Tabriz. The minister, 
realizing that he would certainly not long sur- 
vive his master, became a prey to the most acute 
and overpowering distress: he was unremitting in his atten- 
dance, and also, with the view of propitiating Heaven, gave 
away vast sums of money in charity, thirty thousand dzndrs 
being distributed in Baghdad and ten thousand amongst the 
poor of Shiraz. Healso liberated many captives and renewed 
or extended many benefactions. Some of the Mongol priests 
declared that the execution of Qarangay, Hulaju, Jushkab 
and other Mongol princes had brought this sickness on 
Arghin ; others that he had been bewitched by one of his 
wives. Sultan [daji, who was alleged to have instigated 


Arghiin’s 
last illness 


1 Jbid., pp. 242-3. 
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the former deed, was sacrificed in expiation, and also Jush- 
kab’s niece Tuqjaq, who was suspected of the ensorcelment 
of the king ; but naught availed to stay the progress of his 
malady, and towards the end of February, 1291, his condition 
was so critical that none were allowed to approach him save 
Jushi and Sa‘du’d-Dawla. The latter secretly sent mes- 
sengers to Ghazan, bidding him be ready to claim the throne 
so soon asArghun should have breathed his last, but nothing 
could now avail to save him from his foes, and he was put 
to death a few days before his master expired, on March 9, 
129 
The death of Sa‘du’d-Dawla was the signal for a general 
persecution of the Jews, who were plundered and in many 
cases slain. In Baghdad alone more than a 
ia hundred of their chief men were killed. The 
collapse of the Jewish ascendancy was celebrated 
by Zaynu’d-Din ‘Ali b. Sa‘id the preacher in the following 
Arabic gastda*, composed in the same metre and rhyme as 
that quoted on p. 32 supra: 
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1 See Howorth, of. cét., p. 345. 
2 Cited from the 7a’rikh-z-Wassdf, p. 247. 
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1 “ His Name we praise who rules the firmament! 
These apish Jews are done away and shent. 

2 Ill luck hath whelmed the Fortune of their State! ; 
Throughout the lands they’re shamed and desolate. 

3 God hath dispersed their dominant accord, 
And they are melted by the burnished sword. 

4 How long they ruled in fact, though not in name, 
And, sins committing, now are put to shame. 


35 
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1 Sa‘du’d-Dawla means the “ Fortune,” or “Good Luck of the 
State.” There is an antithesis between Sa‘d, which applies to the fortu- 
nate influence of the auspicious planets, and /Vas, the maleficent 


influence of the unlucky planets. 
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God made them wail in woe right speedily, 

After that in their days they laughed with glee. 

Grim captains made them drink Death’s cup of ill, 

Until their skulls the blood-bathed streets did fill, 

And from their dwellings seized the wealth theyd gained, 
And their well-guarded women’s rooms profaned. 

O wretched dupes of error and despair, 

At length the trap hath caught you in its snare! 

Vile, carrion birds, behold, in open ground 


- The nets of ruin compass you around ! 


O foulest race who e’er on earth did thrive, 

And hatefulest of those who still survive, 

The Calf you served in place of God; and lo, 
Vain, vain are all your goings to and fro! 

They doomed to death your ‘ Cleanser!’ and thereby 
A host of sinful souls did purify, 

What time they gathered round his head upraised 
Midst dust and stench, and on its features gazed. 
God sped the soul of him who was their chief 

To hell, whose mirk is dark despair and grief. 

In molten torments they were prisonéd, 

In trailing chains they to their doom were led. 
Take warning, from this doom without reprieve ; 
Recite the verse: “‘ How many did they leave* /” 
Tughachar, prince fulfilled with strength and zeal, 
Hath caused the pillars of their power to reel. 
His flashing falchion on their flesh did feed, 

And none would hold him guilty for the deed. 
Our Shaykh’s prediction found fulfilment there, 
What time he saw them rob him of his share ; 
That holy man, our lord Jamalu’d-Din%, 

Aided by God, endowed with angel’s mien, 
Devoted, walking ever in the way 

Of Hin the fishes in their seas obey. 

I penned this satire, hoping to attain 

The Eternal Gardens’ lake-encompassed plain, 
And to refute that poet’s words untrue 

Who said, ‘ Turn Jews, for Heaven hath turned a Jew.’” 


1 This word Muhadhdhib (“ Purifier”) probably forms part of some 
such title as Muhadhdhibu’'d-Dawla borne by one of the victims. 

2“ How many gardens and fountains...did they leave behind them !” 
Qur'an, xliv, 24. 

3 Perhaps Jamdlu’d-Din Muhammad ibn Sulayman an-Naqfb al- 
Magqdisi (d. 698/ 1298-9) is meant. 
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GAYKHATU (A.D. 1291-1295). 


Arghin was succeeded by his brother Gaykhatu, whose 
coronation did not take place till July 22, 1291, four months 
7. . 20am half after his predecessor's death. During 
Gaykbéta this interval, in spite of the fact that Tughachar 
he zeae and other chiefs of the Mongols had hastened to 

appoint governors in the different provinces, 
anarchy was rampant, and Afrdsiyab, of the House of 
Hazarasp, which had ruled over Luristan since the middle 
of the twelfth century, broke out in an abortive revolt and 
for a while held Isfahan. 

Gaykhatt, whom the author of the Hadb¢bu’s-Siyar 
describes as “the most generous of the children of Hulagu,” 

chose Sadru’d-Din Ahmad Khalidi of Zanjan, 


Dissolute and 


ar better known as Sadr-i-Jahdu, as his prime 
ees minister. Both the monarch and his minister 


were disposed to extravagance and prodigality, 
and the former at any rate to the pleasures of the table and 
other less reputable enjoyments. Thus it soon happened 
that the treasury was empty, and, money being urgently 
Introductionor | PeAUired, Sadr-2-/ahdn determined to introduce 
papermoney the chao, or paper money, which was current in 
a) theChineseEmpire. To this end establishments 
for manufacturing the chao were erected in all the principal 
towns, and stringent laws were enacted to restrict the use 
of the precious metals as faras possible. Full descriptions of 
the projected paper money are preserved to us in the Ta’rikh- 
t-Wassdéf' and other histories of the period. The notes 
consisted of oblong rectangular pieces of paper inscribed 
with some words in Chinese, over which stood the Muham- 
madan profession of faith, “There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God,” in Arabic. Lower down 
was the scribe’s or designer’s name, and the value of the note 
(which varied from half a dirham to ten dinars) inscribed 
inacircle. A further inscription ran as follows: “The King 


1 Pp. 272-3. 
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of the world issued this auspicious chao in the year A.H. 693 
[A.D. 1294]. Anyone altering or defacing the same shall 
be put to death, together with his wife and children, and his 
property shall be forfeited to the exchequer.” Proclamations 
were also sent to Shiraz and other towns explaining the 
advantages of the new currency, answering imaginary objec- 
tions against it, and declaring that: 


“3955 cylagle Ee Sign  aa95 lay he yo 25} gle 


“If in the world this chao gains currency, 
Immortal shall the Empire’s glory be,” 


and that poverty and distress would entirely disappear. 
One ingenious provision in the laws affecting the chao was 
that notes worn and torn by circulation were to be returned 
to the chao-khdna, or Mint, and new notes, less by ten per 
cent. than the amount thus refunded, were to be given to 
the person so returning them. 

The issue of the chao in Tabriz was fixed for the month 
of Dhu'l-Qa‘da, 693 (Sept.—Oct., 1294). In three days the 
bazaars of Tabriz were closed and business 
was practically at a standstill, for no one would 
accept the chao, and gold and silver had been 
withdrawn from circulation. The popular rage was largely 
directed against ‘Izzu’d-Din Muzaffar, who had been in- 
strumental in introducing the hated paper money, and such 
verses as the following were composed about him: 


Unpopularity 
of the chao 


‘j9dy> Sond gh Estee Wher ‘she Jb 9 (549 pe 93 
pS) Ul 5 Gm remsd iT me S32 9 Ulebne 9 565 ul it 
33 (SUId Spee apne gpa (59) 5} Atlee sot 
‘pile 23S: lpr 33 Ialee ‘pe Giuse atpe py bas 


“Pride of the Faith!, Protection of the Land, 
Would that thy being from the world were banned ! 


1 This is the meaning of ‘/zzu’d-Din. 
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Hence Muslim, Guebre and Jew first magnify 
God, and declare His Power and Unity ; 

Then, humbly praying, bow them 1n the dust, 
And thus invoke the Judge All-wise and Just :— 
‘Lord, send him not victorious!, we pray : 
Cause all his schemes and plans to go astray!’” 


Similar disturbances broke out at Shiraz and in other 
cities, and, yielding to the representations of the Mongol 
nobles and others, Gaykhatt finally consented 
to recall the obnoxious chao and abolish the 
paper currency which had intensified instead of 
ameliorating the financial crisis. 

Shortly after this untoward experiment, Gaykhatu, in 
one of those drunken orgies which were habitual to him, 

F grossly insulted his cousin Baydu, a grandson 
Gaykhati i 
insults his of Hulagu, and caused him to be beaten by one 
cousin Baydt of his retainers. Next morning, when he came 
to his senses, he repented of his action, and endeavoured to 
conciliate Baydu by means of gifts and honours. Baydu, 
for reasons of expediency, concealed his resentment for the 
time, but soon afterwards, encouraged by certain disaffected 
Mongol nobles, he openly revolted against Gaykhatu, who, 
betrayed by his general Tughachar, was taken prisoner and 
put to death at Muqan, on Thursday, 6 Jumada II, 694 


(April 23, 1295). 


The chao is 
withdrawn 


BAYDU (APRIL-—OCTOBER, 1295). 


Baydu was crowned soon after this at Hamadan, and 
after celebrating his accession in the usual drunken fashion 
of the Mongols?, proceeded to appoint Tugha- 
charcommander-in-chief, dismiss the late premier 
Sadr-t-Jahdn, and replace him by Jamalu’d-Din 
Dastajirdani. He did not, however, long enjoy the high 
position which he had gained, for six months after his 


Baydi (April- 
Oct., A.D. 1295) 


1 “ Victorious” is the meaning of Muzaffar. 
2 Habtbw’s-Siyar (Bombay lithographed ed. of 1857), vol. iii, pt. 1, 
p- 81. 
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accession he was overcome by Ghazan, the son of his cousin 
Arghun, and, in the words of Khwandamir', “quaffed a full 
cup of that draught which he had caused Gaykhatt to taste.” 


GHAZAN (A.D. 1295-1304). 


The accession of Ghazan, the great-grandson of Hulagu, 
marks the definite triumph of Islam over Mongolheathenism, 
and the beginning of the reconstruction of Per- 
sian independence. He was born on December 
4, 1271, and was therefore not twenty-four years 
of age when he assumed the reins of government. At the 
youthful age of seven he accompanied his grandfather Abaqa. 
on his hunting expeditions, and at the age-of ten his father 
Arghtn made him governor of Khurdasan, under the tutelage 
of the Amir Nawrtz, the son of Arghtn Agha, who for 
thirty-nine years had governed various Persian provinces 
for Chingiz Khan and his successors. The Amir Nawruz had 
couse embraced Islam, and it was through him that 
conversion - Ghazan was converted to that faith, for at the 
oe beginning of his struggle with his rival Baydt: 
he had been persuaded by Nawrtz to promise that, if God 
should grant him the victory, he would accept the religion 
of the Arabian Prophet. This promise he faithfully fulfilled ; 
on Sha‘ban 4, 694 (June 19, 1295), he and ten thousand 
Mongols made their profession of faith in the presence of 
Shaykh Sadru’d-Din Ibrahim?, the son of .the eminent 
doctor Sa‘du’d-Din al-Hamawi. Nor did Ghazan lack zeal 
for his new convictions, for four months after his conversion 
he permitted Nawruz to destroy the churches, synagogues 
and idol-temples at Tabriz. He also caused a new coinage 
bearing Muhammadan inscriptions to be struck, and by an 
edict issued in May, 1299, prohibited usury, as contrary to 
the Muhammadan religion. In November, 1297, the Mon- 


Gh4zan (a.p. 
1295-1304) 


1 Habtbu’s-Siyar (Bombay lithographed ed. of 1857), vol. iii, pt. 1, 
P.valle 

2'So the Hadbtou’s-Siyar and Dawlatshéh ; but, according to the 
Mujmal of Fasthi, Shaykh Ibrahim al-Juwaynif. 
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gol amirs adopted the turban in place of their national 
head-dress. 

There was still, however, a considerable section of Mon- 
gols, princes, nobles and others, which regarded Ghazan’s 
Disaffection of COMVersion with active dislike. This led to 
the old-fashioned sundry rebellions and intrigues, which, however, 
Mongol nobles . 

were sternly repressed; and in the course of 
one month, according to the Habtbw’s-Szyar (loc. cet. p. 85), 
no fewer than five Princes and thirty-seven amzrs of the 
Mongols were put to death by Ghazan and Nawruz. Naw- 
ruz himself, however, in spite of all that Ghazan owed him, 
was suspected by his master of secretly intriguing with the 
Sultan of Egypt, and, though he fled to Herat and sought 
refuge with Malik Fakhru’d-Din Kurt, he was taken and 
put to death. Shortly afterwards Jamalu’d-Din Dastajir- 
dani, the Sadr-i-Jahdn) and his brother Qutd-2z-/ahdn, were 
also put to death, and the great historian and physician 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah was made prime minister. Ghazan 
was a stern ruler; “his reign,” as Sir Henry Howorth ob- 
serves’, “was marked by a terrible roll of executions, and, 
as d’Ohsson says, there is hardly a page of Rashidu’d-Din 
at this time without a notice of the execution of some public 
functionary.” 

During a considerable portion of his reign, Ghazan 
was at war with Egypt. His first campaign, which was 
in the winter of 1299-1300, culminated in the 
Mongol victory at Majma‘u’l-Muruj near Hims 
(Emessa), where the Egyptians, outnumbered 
by three or four to one, were completely routed. The 
Mongols occupied Damascus and other portions of Syria 
for a hundred days, during which Ghazan’s name was in- 
serted in the khutba. In spite of Ghazan’s reassuring 
proclamation of December 30, 1299, Syria suffered heavily 
from the cruelties and depredations of the Mongols*. In 


Wars with 
Egypt 


1 On April 30, A.D. 1298. See Howorth’s Hest. of the Mongols, 


pt. 3, pp. 426-7. é 
2 Howorth, Joc. czt., p. 421. 3 [bid., pp. 444-5. 
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the following winter (1300-1301) Ghazan again prepared 
to invade Syria, but was forced to retreat owing to floods 
and bad weather. In the following May he despatched a 
letter to the Sultan of Egypt, the answer to which, written 
in October, was delivered to him by his envoys in De- 
cember, 13017. Rather more than a year later, at the 
end of January, 1303, Ghazan again marched against the 
Egyptians. Having crossed the Euphrates at the date 
above mentioned, he visited Karbala, a spot sanctified to 
him by his strong Shi‘ite proclivities, and bestowed on the 
shrine and its inmates many princely favours. At ‘Ana, 
an whither he next proceeded, Wassaf, the court- 
The historian . ‘ : . 
Wasséfispre. historian, presented him with the first three 
a volumes (out of five) of the history on which 
he was engaged, and which has been so often 
quoted or mentioned in these pages. Ghazan accompanied 
his army for some distance further towards the West, and 
then recrossed the Euphrates to await the result of the 
campaign at Kashf, two days’ journey westwards from 
Ardabil: This campaign proved as disastrous to the 
Mongols as the previous one had been fortunate, for they 
were utterly defeated by the Egyptians in 
Defeat of the : 
Mongols at March, 1303, at Marju’s-Suffar near Damascus. 
ed The Egyptian victory was celebrated by gene- 
ral rejoicings in Syria and Egypt, especially, of 
course, at Cairo, where every house was decorated and every 
point of vantage crowded to see the entry of the Sultan with 
his victorious troops, preceded by 1600 Mongol prisoners, 
each bearing, slung round his neck, the head of one of his 
dead comrades, while a thousand more Mongol heads were 
borne aloft on lances, accompanied by the great Mongol 
war-drums with their parchment rent*. Ghazan’s vexation 
was commensurate with the Egyptian Sultan’s exultation, 
and was increased by a scornful and railing letter addressed 
to him by the victor*. Condign punishment was inflicted 


1 For the contents of these letters, see Howorth, /oc. cz¢., pp. 458-461. 
2 Jbid., p. 467. 3 Tbid., p. 474. 4 Jbid., pp. 476-8. 
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by him on the Mongol generals and captains who were sup- 
posed to have been responsible for this disaster. Ghdzan’s 
health seems to have been undermined by the distress re- 
sulting from this reverse to his arms, which was perhaps 
still further increased by the abortive conspiracy to depose 
him and place his cousin Alafrank the son of 
Gaykhatt on the throne, and he died at the 
early age of thirty-two on May 17, 1304. 
The mourning for his death throughout Persia was uni- 
versal, and appears to have been sincere, for he had restored 
Islam to the position it occupied before the in- 
Sane vasion of Chingiz Khan, repressed paganism, 
and reduced chaos to order. In spite of his 
severity, he was merciful compared to his predecessors, and 
had the reputation of disliking to shed blood save when 
he deemed it expedient or necessary. He was, moreover, 
a generous patron of science and literature and a liberal 
benefactor of the pious and the poor. Though ill-favoured 
and of mean and insignificant appearance, he was brave, 
assiduous in all things, and gifted with unusually wide in- 
terests and keen intelligence. He was devoted alike to 
arts and crafts and to the natural sciences, 
especially to architecture on the one hand, and 
to astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, metal- 
lurgy and botany on the other. He was extraordinarily 
well versed in the history and genealogy of the Mongols, 
and, besides Mongolian, his native tongue, was more or 
less conversant with Persian, Arabic, Chinese, 
Bs Inguistc Tibetan, Kashmiri, and, it is said, Latin. Some- 
thing also he knew more than his predecessors 
of the lands and peoples of the West, a knowledge chiefly 
derived from the numerous envoys of different nations 
who sought his capital in Adharbayjan, and reflected, as 
Howorth remarks (p. 487), in the work of the great his- 
torian Rashidu’d-Din, who acted as his prime minister 
during the latter portion of his reign, and who was aware, 
for instance, that the Scotch paid tribute to the English and 


Death of Gh4z4n 
in A.D. 1304 


His interest in 
science 
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that there were no snakes in Ireland?: Amongst the envoys 
who visited Ghazan’s court were represented the Chinese, 
the Indians, the Egyptians, the Spaniards (by Solivero of 
Barcelona), the English (by Geoffrey de Langley), and many 
other nations. 

Ghazan was also well grounded in Islam, the faith of 
his adoption, and showed a marked predilection for the 
Ghéeén's parti. hf‘ite form of that religion®, How he enriched 
a we Karbala we have already seen, and the shrine 

of the eighth Imam ‘Ali ar-Rida at Mash-had 
also benefited by his charity. How far he was influenced 
in his conversion by sincere conviction and how much by 
political expediency is a matter open to discussion, but his 
conversion was in any case a blessing for Persia. A harsh 
government is always an evil thing for those subject to its 
sway; more evil if it be administered by a foreign, domi- 
nant caste; most evil if the administrators be also of an 
alien religion hostile to, or unsympathetic towards, the faith 
of their subjects. The Mongol dominion had hitherto been 
of this last and cruellest type; by Ghazan’s conversion it 
was ameliorated at once to the second, which again pre- 
pared the way for a return to the first. “When Ghazan 
became a Muhammadan,” says Howorth (p. 486), “he defi- 
nitely broke off his allegiance to the Supreme Khan in 
the furthest East. Hitherto the Il-khans had been mere 
feudatories of the Khaqan of Mongolia and China. They 
were now to become independent, and it is natural that 
the formulae on the coins should accordingly be changed.” 
Henceforth Shamans and Buddhist monks could no longer 
domineer over the Muslim ‘a/amd; their monasteries and 
temples gave place to colleges and mosques. Muslim 

1 See f. 312? of the India Office Ms. of the /dm7‘wt-Tawdrtkh 
(Persian, 3524= 2828 of Ethé’s Catalogue). 

4 Sayyid Naru’lla4h of Shushtar includes him in the list of Shi‘ite 
rulers given in the sixth Majlis of his Majdliswl-Miwminin. The 
pages of the lithographed Tihrdn edition of this work published in 


1268/1851-2 are unfortunately not numbered, so that no more exact 
reference can be given. 
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learning, enriched in some directions though impoverished 
in others, was once more honoured and encouraged. Nor 
were material improvements, tending greatly to benefit 
the hitherto oppressed subjects of the Il-khans, wanting. 
Ghazan was at all times stern and often cruel, but he had 
far higher ideals of his duties towards his subjects than 
any of his predecessors, and he adopted practical means to 
give effect to these ideals. “ Be sure,” he says}, “that God 
has elevated me to be a ruler, and has confided his people 
to me in order that I may rule them with equity. He has 
imposed on me the duty of doing justice, of punishing the 
guilty according to their crimes. He would have me most 
severe with those who hold the highest rank. A ruler 
ought especially to punish the faults of those most highly 
placed, in order to strike the multitude by example.” An 
account of the reforms which he effected in the collection 
of taxes, the prevention of extortion, the repression of the 
idle and baneful extravagances of the dominant Mongols, 
the restoration of confidence and security where the lack of 
these had previously reduced prosperous towns to ruined 
and deserted hamlets, and withal the restoration of the 
finances of the country to a sound and healthy condition 
would be out of place here, especially as the matter is fully 
discussed by Howorth in his great history (/oc. czz., pp. 487— 
530). The institution of the new Era, called Il-khdnf or 
Ghazani, which began on Rajab 13, 701 (March 14, 1302), 
was also dictated, at any rate in part, by a desire to put 
an end to sundry irregularities which had crept into the 
finance. To Ghazan’s credit must also be set his efforts to 
suppress or at least minimize prostitution, and the example 
he himself gave of a morality far higher than that generally 
prevalent amongst his countrymen at that time. 

Previous Mongol sovereigns had, in accordance with the 
Ghécsn’s mauso. CUStom of their nation, always taken measures 
leum and charit- to have the place of their burial concealed. 
— Ghazan, on the other hand, specified the place 


1 Howorth, /oc. cit., p. 491. 


om 
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where he should be buried, and spent large sums in erecting 
and endowing round about his mausoleum a monastery 
for dervishes, colleges for the Shafi‘i and Hanafi sects, a 
hospital, a library, an observatory, a philosophical academy, 
a residence for sayyzds, a fountain, and other public build- 
ings. Annual endowments amounting to over a hundred 
tumdns, or a million pieces of money, were provided for 
the maintenance of these establishments, and every possible 
precaution was taken to secure these revenues to their ori- 
ginal use. Round about the mausoleum and its dependent 
buildings grew up the suburb of Ghazaniyya, which soon 
rivalled Tabriz itself in size and surpassed it in beauty. 


ULJAYTU KHUDA-BANDA (A.D. 1305-1316). 


Ghazdn was succeeded by his brother Uljayti the son 
of Arghun, who was crowned on July 21, 1305, under the 
Regi of). Mame "er Uljayti Muhammad Khuda-banda, 
jaytd (a.n. being at the time twenty-four years of age. 
300R As a child he had, at the desire of his mother 
Urik Khatun, been baptised into the Christian church 
under the name of Nicolas, but later he was converted 
to Islam by his wife, to whom he was married at a very 

ar early age. In his youth he had received the 

His earher name curious name of Khar-banda (“ass-servant,” Ze 

ass-herd or muleteer), which was afterwards 

changed to Khuda-banda (“servant of God”). On the 

former name Rashidu’d-Din has the following verses in 
the preface to vol. i of his great history: 


Fodty gttly a> (go 5 Sodinype oly ls 43 Urs 
‘orSlgee Cewl SLE yt jh aS © Samo | cipal 93 gine Ko a& 
© Odccin pS oles a led AS « yuel wee Ape 69)d~1 
“Odin Cate Cowl oly aS) a Cy apm 32 giro 


Contain lb ye thy Shy ‘Ge wham 0) jf YS use 
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ye Kst Spee! oe » Cre) Cyqule® Cpl Cromneudb & 
Fooly pble A Bem Ueeshyy Cem ee! Cal pw 
‘oreingly shy orurdpt old ‘grid 9 (gino Jha! 135 
eS ne eh,» Ue wisi 


The point of these verses, which are hardly worth trans- 
lating in their entirety, is that the sum of the numerical 
values of the nine letters constituting the words Shdéh Khar- 
banda (odédye~ ol%) is equivalent to that of the fifteen letters 
in the words Sdya-i-Khds-i-A farinanda (oss 33! are “aslw), 
for the first gives 300+1+5+600+ 200+2+50+4+5=I1167, 
and the second 60+ 1+10+5+600+1+90+1+ 80+ 200 
+ 10+ 50+50+4+5=1167. Since in the Muhammadan, 
as in the Jewish view, words giving the same numerical 
equivalent are in some sense identical, the King’s name, 
Khar-banda, is shown to be equivalent to Sdya-z-Khds-1- 
Afartnanda, the “Special Shadow (ze. Protection) of the 
Creator.” According to Dawlatshah? (an author on whose 
uncritical statements no reliance whatever can be placed), 
“when, on the death of Arghtin Khan, Ghazan Khan be- 
came king, Ulja4ytu Khan fled from him, and for some years 
wandered with the ass-herds in the district of Kirman and 
Hurmuz, on which account he was called Khar-banda, ‘the 
Ass-herd.’ But others say that this is not so, but that the 
parents of a very beautiful child give him an ugly name, 
so that the evil eye may not affect him, and that on this 
account he was called Khar-banda?.” 

1 P. 217 of my edition. 

2 For another explanation see the Travels of Ibn Battta (ed. 
Defrémery and Sanguinetti), vol. 11, p. 115. 
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Even before Uljayti was crowned, it was deemed expe- 
dient to get rid of his cousin Alafrank as a possible claimant 
: to the throne, and he, as well as the general 
narankisPut  Harqaddq, was accordingly assassinated by 

three Mongol officers. Ulj aytu’s first act was to 
confirm the laws of his predecessor Ghazan, and to ordain 
the strict observance of the Skart¢‘at, or Canon Law of 
Islam; and he appointed Rashidu’d-Din the historian and 
physician, and Sa‘du’d-Din of Sawa as joint Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, with absolute authority over his Persian as 
opposed to his Mongolian subjects. He visited the cele- 
brated observatory of Maragha, and installed Asilu’d-Din, 
the son of the eminent Nasiru’d-Din of Tus (who, as already 
mentioned, had died in 1272-3), as Astronomer-royal?. 
Abt Sa‘id, the son and successor of Ul jaytu, was born in the 
year of the latter’s accession, and in the same year was de- 
posed Shah Jahan, the last sovereign of the Qarad-Khita’i 
dynasty of Kirman. In the same year was founded the 

royal city of Sultaniyya’, near Zanjan, which 
Sultaniyya ° . 2 
eather cts soon assumed the most majestic proportions. 

Now it isan almost uninhabited ruin, conspicu- 
ous only for its magnificent though dilapidated mosque; 
but the name of the royal founder is still remembered in 
the following doggerel, which I heard from an old man 
who accompanied me round the mosque when I visited it 
in November, 1887: 

“om pp Gelb Sol ‘orrS pAlb ‘ory lac old ol 
‘‘O Shah Khudéa-banda, worker of injustice, two fowls for one village!” 

The last line is Turkish, but I have never been able to 
ascertain to what it alludes. 


1 The death of Asflu’d-Din is recorded in the Mujma/ of Fasthi under 
the year A.H.714(A.D. 1314-15). Abu’l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeusgivesthedate 
of Nasfru’d-Din’s death as 675/1276-7 (Beyrout ed. of 1890, pp. 500-501). 

2 Ta’rtkh-t-Wassdf, pp. 477-8. The author gives a long poem by 
himself on this event, at the end of which he mentions “the day of 
Anfrdn in the month of Farwardfn in the year A.H. 710” as the date 
when his poem was completed (March-April, A.D. 1311). 
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Two months after Uljaytt’s succession he received em- 
bassies from three of the Mongol rulers (of whom Timur 
Qa’an, Emperor of China, was the most im- 
Ambassadors _ : . 
received and. § portant) to announce the truce which had just 
pecs been concluded between them. Three months 
later arrived an embassy from Tuqtday, and 
shortly afterwards Uljaytu despatched ambassadors to 
Egypt, to assure Sultan Nasir of his friendly disposition. 
He was also in correspondence with Philip le Bel, Edward 
the Second, and Pope Clement V. The bearer of the fl- 
khan’s letters to and from these potentates was Thomas 
Ildouchi?, who, as d’Ohsson observes (vol. iv, pp. 590-8), 
evidently concealed from the European courts to which he 
was accredited the fact that his master Uljayti had em- 
braced Islam; for the letters on both sides are extant, and 
both Edward II (in a letter dated Nov. 30, 1307) and 
Pope Clement V (in a letter dated March 1, 1308) assume 
explicitly that Uljayté would help them in extinpatiag 
what they describe as “the abominable sect of Mahomet.” 
Ulja4yti, meanwhile, was preoccupied with devising some 
test whereby he might prove the sincerity of the numerous 
Jews who at this time desired to profess Islam. This was 
finally effected by the learning of Rashidu’d-Din, who, as 
his history shows, was thoroughly conversant with Jewish 
tradition and doctrine, and was even accused by his ene- 
mies of being a Jew, or of regarding Judaism with undue 
favour. The intending proselyte was bidden to partake of 
camel’s flesh seethed in milk, and the sincerity of his con- 
version was judged by his readiness to eat this doubly- 
unlawful food. It was about this time also (April 14, 
1306) that the aforesaid Rashidu’d-Din presented the 
finished portion of his great historical work, the /dmz‘w't- 
Tawdrtkh to Uljaytu. 
The chief wars of Uljaytw’ s reign were the conquest of 
Gilan in the early summer of 1307 and the 


w oe 
- capture of Herat in the latter part of the same 


1 Cf. p. 11 supra, and n. 2 ad calc. 
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year. In both campaigns a gallant resistance was made, and 
success was not achieved by the Mongols without serious 
losses. In the defence of Herat especially the most con- 
spicuous courage and resource were shown by the Ghuri 
captain, Muhammad Sam, to whose charge the city had 
been entrusted by Fakhru’d-Din Kurt. He 
was, however, ultimately taken by treachery 
and put to death, Amongst other notable persons who 
suffered death in Uljay tu’ s reign were Musa the Kurd, who 
claimed to be the Mahdi or appointed Saviour of Islam; 
Sa‘du’d-Din, the associate and later the rival of Rashidu‘d- 
Din, who was executed on a charge of peculation from the 
treasury; and Taju’d-Din Awaji, an extreme Shi‘ite, who 
had tried to convert Uljaytd to his doctrines. But what the 
unfortunate Taju’d-Din failed to accomplish nevertheless 
was brought about by other means. Uljayti be- 
longed to the Hanafi sect, the doctors of which, 
relying on the royal favour, waxed arrogant, 
until the King was induced by his minister Rashidu’d- 
Din to incline to the Shafi‘ doctrine. Thereupon violent 
disputes took place in Ulj aytu’s presence between the repre- 
sentatives of these two Sunni schools, who, in the heat of 
controversy, brought against each other such abominable 
accusations that Ulj aytu was greatly annoyed with both, and 
even the Mongol nobles, who were by no means squeamish, 
professed digaude and began to ask whether it was for this 
that they had abandoned the faith of their ancestors, to 
which they now called on Uljayta to return. The [l-khan 
was further alarmed by a violent thunder-storm by which 
he was overtaken about this time, and which, according to 
the Mongols and their dakshzs or priests (who, expelled by 
Ghazan, would appear to have returned to Persia under his 
successor, unless, as d’Ohsson implies, they were brought 
back ad hoc) was a signal of the Divine displeasure’. For 
some time he was distracted with doubt, until at length he 
was persuaded by the Amir Taramtaz to follow Ghazan’s 


Executions 


Uljéytd’s reli- 
gious views 


1 D’Ohsson, vol. iv, pp. 536-541. 
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example and adopt the Shi‘ite creed. This he ultimately 
did', after he had visited ‘Ali’s tomb and there seen a vision 
which convinced him that the homage of the faithful was due, 
after the Prophet, to ‘Alf ibn Abi Talib and his descendants. 

Uljaytu conducted one campaign against Syria, of which 
the chief event was the siege of Rahbat, which, however, the 
Mongols were obliged to raise when the town 
was reduced to the last extremity on account 
of the heat and the scarcity of provisions. As 
the result of dissensions between the brothers of the house 
of Qatdda who ruled Mecca alternately according to the 
fortune of war, Uljdytt’s name was for a while substituted 
in public prayer in the Holy City for that of the Egyptian 
Sultan Nasir. 

Uljaytu died at Sultdniyya from the sequelae of an attack 
of gout on December 16, 1316, at the comparatively early 
Pt age of thirty-five. Heis described as “virtuous, 
Uljdyté in liberal, not readily influenced by calumny ; but, 
fama we° like all Mongol princes, addicted to spirituous 
drinks, and chiefly occupied with his pleasures.” His funeral 
obsequies were celebrated with great pomp, and he was 
mourned by his subjects for eight days. He had twelve 
wives, who bore him six sons and three daughters, but five 
of the former and one of the latter died in childhood. 
His surviving son, Abu Sa‘id, succeeded him; his two 
surviving daughters were married to the Amir Chubdan, and 
one of them, Sati Beg, subsequently held for a short time 
the position of queen in the year 1339. 


Campaign a- 
gainst Syria 


ABU SMD (#.D. 1317-1334). 

Abu Sa‘id, who was in Mazandaran at the time of his 
father’s death, was crowned in April, 1317, being then under 
Reign of aba © tHirteen years of age. The Amir Chuban was 
Sa‘id (a.p.1317 made Amzru’l-Umard, while ‘Ali-shah was asso- 
“aap ciated with Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’lldh in the 


* The inscription on one of his coins affords proof of this. See 
d’Ohsson, vol. iv, p. 541 ad calc. 
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wazirate. Between these two ministers there existed a 
great rivalry, and it soon became evident that one or other 
must succumb. The victim was Rashidu’d-Din, whose 
greater scrupulousness and honour placed him at a disad- 
vantage. By the intrigues of his rival! he was deposed in 
October, 1317, and the death of the powerful Amir Savinj 
in January, 1318, deprived him of his chief protector. The 
Amir Chuban was anxious to reinstate him in office, but 
though he pleaded his advanced age and desired only to 
be allowed to live out the remainder of his life in peace and 
retirement, his rival ‘Ali-shah took alarm, renewed his in- 
trigues, and succeeded in persuading Abt Sa‘id that Rashidu 
‘d-Din and his youthful and comely son Khwaja Ibrahim 
were guilty of poisoning the late ruler Uljayta. Both were 
condemned to deatn and executed on July 18, 
Rehivdpin 1318, Rashidu’d-Din being then over seventy 
- —_— in years of age. His body was outraged, his houses 
and possessions plundered, and his relatives and 
connections subjected to all sorts of persecution. More 
will presently be said of his character, learning, charity and 
literary achievements. 
About a month after this sad event (August, 1318) began 
the rebellion of Yasdwur, whose ambition led him to covet 
the province of Khurdsan. He succeeded in 
-compassing the death of Yasa’ul, and, having 
made himself master of Khurdsan, invaded and ravaged 
Mazandaran, but retired before Abt Sa‘id’s general, Amir 
Husayn into the Garm-sir, or hot region bordering on the 
Persian Gulf. About the same time a formidable conspiracy 
of Mongol captains, such as Iranchin!, Tuqmaq and Isen- 
bigd was formed against Chiibdn, but the latter, supported 
by Abu Sa‘id, utterly defeated them near Ujan in June, 
1319, and those of the rebel leaders who did not perish in 
the battle were put to death with every circumstance of 


Rebellions 


1 Or Irinjin, the nephew of Doquz Khattin. See Chabot’s Azs¢. de 
Mar Jabalaha IIT, p. 141 ad calc. 
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ignominy and cruelty at Sultaniyya. Amongst the victims 
was Kinjik (or Kikhshik, or Kichik), the grand-daughter of 
Abaqa and wife of Iranchin, who had fought with con- 
spicuous bravery in the battle to avenge the.death of her 
son Shaykh ‘Ali, and was now, according to Nuwayri’s 
account}, trampled to death by horses at the command of 
Abt Sa‘id. Two months later Chuban was rewarded by 
being given in marriage Sati Beg, the king’s sister, while 
the king, to commemorate his valour in this battle, took the 
title of Bahddur Khén. 
The years 1318-1319 were remarkable for grievous 
famines in Asia Minor and elsewhere, followed in 1320 by 
terrific hail-storms. Abu Sa‘id, much alarmed, 
on ae Sal consulted the theologians as to the cause of these 
calamities. They ascribed them to the laxity 
which prevailed about wine-drinking and _ prostitution, 
taverns and brothels being in many cases situated close to 
mosques and colleges. Abt Sa‘id thereupon closed all dis- 
orderly houses, and caused an enormous quan- 
tity of wine to be destroyed, but he allowed 
one wine-shop to remain for the use of travellers 
in each district. These measures produced a very good 
impression in Egypt, and facilitated the conclusion of a 
treaty between Abt Sa‘id and Sultan Nasir, the Egyptian 
ruler, who had recently carried his hostility against the 
caw. slongols so far as to send thirty assassins of the 
ployed against Isma‘ili sect from Syria to attempt the life of 
ene Qara Sunqur. Although this attempt mis- 
carried, it greatly alarmed the Mongols, and both sides were 
thus prepared to come to terms and to set aside their 
ancient feuds. A treaty was ultimately concluded in 1323 
between the two states, after a Mongol princess? (a grand- 


Suppression 
of taverns 


1 D’Ohsson, vol. iv, pp. 636 and 641 ad calc. According to another 
account she perished in the battle, while Wasséf (p. 645) says she was 
stoned to death, and her body cast naked into the street. 

* Ibid. pp. 655-6. The princess’s journey from Saray to Alex- 
andria, where she arrived in April, 1320, occupied nearly six months. 
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daughter of Batu) had been given in marriage to Sultan 
Nasir in 1320. 

In 1322 Timur-Tash the son of Chuban revolted in Asia 
Minor and declared himself to be the expected Mahdi or 


Bevo of Messiah, but he was overcome by his father, par- 
Timér-TAsh doned, and ultimately reinstated in his govern- 
ment by Abt Sa‘id. About the same time Armenia was de- 
Meet, vastated by the Egyptians,and Pope John XXII 


devastated endeavoured to stir up the European powers on 


their behalf; to which end he wrote a letter (dated July 12, 
1322)' to Abu Sa‘td asking him to aid them, and exhorting 
him at the same time to embrace the Christian faith. He 
also appointed? a Dominican named Frangois de Peruse 
archbishop of Sultdniyya. 

Early in 1324 died the prime minister ‘Ali-shah, who 
was chiefly remarkable as the first Mongol waz¢r to die a 


Pe en natural death. He was succeeded by Ruknu’d- 
becomes Din Sain, who enjoyed the support of the 
impatient i ; ~~, A ; 

of Chitbén's great Amir Chuban. The power of this Amir, 


powgr however, began to arouse the jealousy of Abi 


Said, now about twenty-one years of age, and an open 
rupture was precipitated by Abu Sa‘id’s passion for Baghdad 
Khatun, the daughter of Chuban and wife of Shaykh Hasan 
Jal@ir, and by the intrigues of the ungrateful Ruknu’d-Din 
against his benefactor. A threatened invasion of Khurdsan 
by the Mongols of Transoxiana obliged Chuban and his son 
Husayn to be present in the eastern portion of the empire, 
while another son named Dimashq Khwaja, against whom 
Abt Sa‘id was already incensed, remained at the court, 
which returned from its winter quarters at Baghdad to 
Sultdniyya in the spring of 1327. Abu Sa‘id, growing daily 
more impatient of Dimashq Khwaja’s arrogance and im- 
morality, only awaited a reasonable excuse to destroy him. 


1 A translation of this letter is given by d’Ohsson, vol. iv, pp. 662-3. 

2 D’Ohsson, vol. iv, p.664. This appointment was made on May 1, 
1318. The first archbishop resigned in 1323, and was succeeded by 
Guillaume d’Ada. 
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Nor had he to wait long, for about this time it was discovered 
that Dimashq was engaged in an intrigue with one of 
Uljaytu u’s former concubines. Finding himself detected, he 
: endeavoured to escape, but was overtaken and 
Khatin ut Put to death, and his head was exhibited over 
a one of the gates of Sultaniyya. Thistook place 
' on August 25, 1327'. He left four daughters, 
of whom the most notable was Dilshad Khattn. She was 
married first to Abi Sa‘id, to whom she bore a posthumous 
daughter who died in infancy, and afterwards to Shaykh 
Hasan [1-khdn{, towhom she bore Sult4n Uways and another 
son. This Sultan Uways reigned at Baghdad from 1356- 
1374, and was, as we Shall see, a notable patron of poets 
and men of letters and learning. 
Abt Sa‘id, having taken this decisive step, resolved to 
exterminate Chiban and his whole family. Chuban, warned 
of the king’s intention, first put to death the 
rl waztr, Ruknu’d-Din Sain, and then collected 
his troops, to the number of seventy thousand, 
and marched westwards, first to Mashhad and then to 
Simnan, whence he sent the venerable Shaykh ‘Ala’d-Din 
to intercede for him with Abi Sa‘id. The I]-khdn was not 
to be moved, and Chuban continued his advance westwards 
until he arrived within a day’s march of Abu Sa‘id. All 
seemed to be in Chuban’s favour, until some of his most 
important amzrs deserted to the king, taking with them 
some thirty thousand men. Thereupon Chubdn retreated, 
first to Sdwa, where he left his wives Karduchin and Sati 
Beg, and then to Tabas. His followers continued to desert 
him until he was finally left with only seventeen persons. 
He then decided to take refuge at Herat with Ghiyathwd- 
Din Kurt, who, however, betrayed him, and caused him and 
his chief officers to be strangled. His body was, by the 
[l-khdn’s order, conveyed to al-Madina with great pomp, 


1 Ibn Batuta gives a full account of the death of Dimashq Khwédja. 
See vol. 11, pp. 117-119. 
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and there buried in the tomb which he had prepared for 
himself}. 

Abt Sa‘id was now free to marry Baghdad Khatun, but, 
though she soon acquired a great influence over him, he did 
FateofChabsn': Ot cease persecuting her family. Another of 
son Timér-Tash, Chuban’s sons, Timtr-Tash, who was governor of 
eae a Asia Minor, took refuge at the Egyptian court, 
where he arrived on January 21,1328. He was at first well 
received, sumptuously entertained, and given an allowance 
of 1500 dinars a day; but the urgent demands of Abt Sa‘id 
for his extradition, combined with the intrigues of the 
Egyptian Sultan’s courtiers, soon decided the latter to get 
rid of him. For a while he hesitated between the extradi- 
tion and the execution of his once powerful guest, but finally 
he decided to kill him, fearing lest, if he were sent to Abt 
Sa‘id, the intercession of his sister Baghdad Khattn and his 
old friend Ghiyathu’d-Din, the son of the great Rashidu’d- 
Din, now himself prime minister, might induce the fl-khdn 
to forgive him, and that, should this happen, he would 
certainly seek to revenge himself on the Egyptians. Timur- 
Tash was therefore put to death in prison on the night of 
Thursday, August 22, 1328, and his head, embalmed and 
placed in a casket, was sent to Abt Sa‘td. 

Of the waz¢r Ghiyathu’d-Din b. Rashidu’d-Din the con- 
temporary historian Hamdu'llah Mustawfi of Qazwin speaks 

= _ in enthusiastic terms in his Za’rtkh-t-Gusida, 
Ministry of Ghi- Pe : ” ; : : ° 
yathu’'d-Dinb. or “ Select History,” whichis dedicated to him. 
Rashidu'd-Din «That minister of good repute,” he says, “like 
his illustrious father, made the most admirable efforts to 
secure the order of the world ; and inasmuch as to pardon 
when one has power to injure is the extreme of human 
perfection, and all the greatest of former ages have followed 
this path, and thus ‘obtained, by their virtuous conduct, the 
highest honour and an enduring name, so this minister of 
angelic temperament, inspired by the certainty of his con- 
victions, did even more than this, for, instead of punishing 


1 See Ibn Batuta, vol. ii, pp. 119-121. 
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those who had wrought towards his noble family ill deeds 
whereof the recapitulation would disgust the hearts of my 
hearers, he drew the pen of forgiveness through the record 
of their crimes, recompensed their evil actions with good, 
and made each one of them an exemplar of the prosperity 
of this Empire, raising them to the highest ranks, and en- 
trusting to them the most important functions, so that each 
now beholds with his own eyes that- which he did most 
ardently desire?.” 

This complaisance of Ghiyathu’d-Din nearly caused his 
destruction when the rebellious Amir Ndrin Buga sought his 
intercession with Abt Sa‘id at the very moment when he 
was plotting the minister’s assassination. On this occasion, 
however, the king, prompted by his wife Baghdad Khatun, 
who hated Narin Buqa as the destroyer of her father and 
brothers, intervened, and caused the rebel and his con- 
federate Tash-Timiur to be executed on October 5, 1327. 

The last years of Abu Sa‘id’s reign saw numerous changes 
in the Kurt kings of Herat. Ghiyathu’d-Din died in October, 

1329, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
ae pe Shamsu’d-Din, who was so much addicted to 

drink that it was said that during a reign of ten 
months he was only sober for ten days. He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Hafiz, a gentle scholar, who was 
assassinated in 1332, and replaced by his infant brother 
Mu‘izzu’d-Din, whose election was approved by Abt Sa‘id. 
He enjoyed a long reign of forty years, and was followed 
by his son, Ghiyathu’d-Din Pir ‘Alf, in whose time the 
dynasty, which had endured since 1245, was extinguished 
by Tamerlane. ; 

In August, 1335, Abu Sa‘id, having learned that Uzbek, 
the Khan of the Golden Horde, intended an invasion of his 
Deathof , GOMinions, was preparing to take the field 
Abi Said © against him when he fell ill, and died at Qara- 
Same bagh near Arrdn on Nov. 30 of that year. He 

1 See p. 611 of the fac-simile edition of the Za’7¢kh-t-Guztda pub- 
lished in the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. xiv, 1. 
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is described by Ibn Taghribardi as “a brave and brilliant 
prince of majestic appearance, generous and witty.” He 
was a good calligraphist, composer and musician, and is 
praised by this historian not only for his good moral 
character and for his suppression of the drink traffic, but 
also for his destruction of the Christian churches. It is 
suggested by Mirkhwand and positively asserted by Ibn 
Batuta! that Abt Sa‘id was poisoned by Baghdad Khatin, 
who was jealous of the ascendancy obtained by her younger 
rival Dilshad Khatun over the [l-kh4n2. At any rate, whether 
guilty or not, Baghdad Khatun was put to death*. 

With Abu Sa‘fd’s death the dynasty of the Il-khans of 
Persia, founded by Hulagu Khan, practically came to an 
end, and a period of anarchy ensued which lasted until 
another great wave of conquest from the land of Turan 
swept over Persia and Asia Minor thirty-five years later, 
led by the ruthless and irresistible conqueror Timur-i-Lang 
(“ Limping Timur”), or, as he is commonly called in Europe, 
Tamerlane. By a strange coincidence, noticed in the 
Matla‘w s-Sa‘dayn, the year of Timur’s birth was the same 
as that of Abu Sa‘id’s death, and the chronogram lawdh 
(39) =“refuge!”)® has been devised for it, since this word 
gives the date (A.H. 736) according to the Muhammadan 
computation, and men might well seek refuge with God 
from this double calamity—the death of Abi Sa‘fd and the 
birth of Timur—which this year brought. 

On the death of Abt Sa‘id, who left no sons, Arpa, or 

Arpaga’tin, a descendant of Arik-buqd, the 
a brother of Hulagu, was, at the instance of 

the minister Ghiyathu’d-Din b, Rashidu’d-Din, 

1 Ibn Battta, vol. 11, p. 123. 

2 See Howorth’s History of the Mongols, pt. 3, p.624. In the 
first line of this page, Nov. 30, 1334, is given as the date of Abu Sa‘fd’s 
death. This error is apparently due to a careless perusal of the last 
paragraph in d’Ohsson’s A7/zs¢. des Mongols, vol. iv, p. 716. 

3 The manner of her death is related by Ibn Batuta, vol. ii, p. 123. 


, See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 182. 
'5 See Howorth’s History of the Mongols, pt. 3, p. 634. 
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chosen as his successor. To strengthen his position, he 
married Sati Beg, the widow of Chuban and sister of Abt 
Sa‘id. He then marched against Uzbek and defeated him. 
But meanwhile Amir ‘Alf Pddisha4h and other amzrs, dis- 
approving of Arpa’s election, set up a rival 
ee = [l-khan in the person of Musd, a descendant of 
Hulagu. A battle took place between the two 
rivals near Maragha on April 29, 1336. Arpa was defeated, 
and both he and the waz¢ér Ghiydthu’d-Din were put to 
death shortly afterwards. Musa, however, was not suffered 
to enjoy the fruits of victory for long: another rival, 
Muhammad Shah, also descended from Hulagu, was set up 
against him by Shaykh Hasan the Jaldaiir (called Buzurg, 
“the Great”). Another battle was fought at Ala-Tdgh near 
the town of Naw-Shahr,in which, by the treachery of Shaykh 
Hasan Buzurg, Musa was routed and ‘Ali Padishah killed. 
Yet another claimant was set up in the person of Tughay- 
Timur, who joined forces with Musa, and fought another 
battle with Shaykh Hasan Buzurg near Maragha in June, 
1337, in which Musa was taken prisoner and put to death 
(July, 1337), while Tughay-Timur fled to Bistam. Shaykh 
Hasan,the son of Timur-Tash,the son of Chuban,now added 
to the confusion by producing a pretender whom he asserted 
to be his father Timur-Tash, whose execution by the Sultan 
of Egypt has been already mentioned. A battle finally took 
place at Nakhjuwan on July 10, 1338, between the two 
Hasans, in which Hasan “the Greater” was defeated, while 
his protégé Muhammad Shah was taken prisoner and put to 
death. Shaykh Hasan “the Less” (the grandson of Chuban) 
now quarrelled with the pretended Timur-Tash,and espoused 
the cause of the princess Sati Beg, the sister of the late 
king Abt Sa‘id and widow of his grandfather Chuban. 
She was proclaimed queen in 739 (1338-9), and a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between the two Hasans. 
It is hardly worth following these intrigues further. 
Those who desire fuller information about them, and about 
the tortuous policy of Shaykh Hasan “the Less,” will find 
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it in the pages of d’Ohsson and Howorth. Suffice it to say 
that Tughay-Timur was betrayed by the astute Shaykh 
Hasan “the Less,” who then set up another puppet, Sulay- 
man Khan, a descendant of Hulagu, and gave him Sati Beg 
in marriage, while Hasan “the Greater” set up as a rival a 
descendant of Abaga named Shah Jahan Timur. A battle 
took place between the two factions near Maragha in 1340. 
Hasan “the Greater” was defeated, retired to Baghdad, 
deposed his puppet Shah Jahan Timur, and, proclaiming 
himself king, founded the dynasty—more important in 
literary than in political history—of the Jala’irs, who reigned 
until 1411 over Western Persia and Mesopotamia, with 
Baghdad as their capital. As for Hasan “the Less,” the 
grandson of Chuban, he was murdered in 1343, while march- 
ing to attack his rival, by his wife ‘Izzat Malik, who expiated 
her crime by a most cruel and ignominious death. On this 
event the contemporary poet Salman of Sawa (who, being 
a protégé of the rival Shaykh Hasan, was delighted at the 
death of Chuban’s grandson) has the following verses’, 
which hardly bear translation : 


Che 9 Um 5 wath 453) (Se5 Syme j 

‘pao Sus SUSI my yl 49 
‘ube lye re (555 AigSe (653 

‘pete Goad Cram 996 (S951 3950 
‘Sy 9 Spor G ablage. 9) pktmcuouaceligs 

«SSI Spo j1o.4ghe ) BnvnSentinn Kshs 
The Mongol ascendancy in Persia was now at an end, 
and, until Timur’s hordes swept over the country (1384- 
1393), it was divided into at least four kingdoms, those of 


the Jala’irs, the Muzaffaris, the Kurts and the Sar-ba-dars, 
whose history will be considered in another chapter. 


1 Habtbws-Siyar, vol. iii, p. 131 (Bombay lithographed ed. of A.D. 
1857). Icannot find these lines in the Bombay lithographed edition 
of Salman’s poems, but they are given in the MWadla‘n’s-Sa‘dayn. 
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Besides the travels of Ibn Batuta, repeatedly cited in the 
notes, much light is thrown on this period by the travels in 
Persia of Friar Odoric of Pordenone about A.D. 1318!; the 
particulars given about “ Bousaet” or “ Boussay ” (ze. Abu 
Sa‘id) and his kingdom by the Archbishop of Sultaniyya 
in a tract written about A.D. 1330; and the narratives of 
the consuls who represented Venetian interests in Tabriz 
and other Persian towns between the years A.D. 1305 and 


1332°. 


1 A fine edition of this work, edited by M. Henri Cordier, was 
published by Leroux of Paris in 1891. 
2 See Howorth, of. ci¢., pt. 3, 628-633. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HISTORIANS OF THE IL-KHANI PERIOD. 


The period of about seventy years which we are now 
considering is chiefly remarkable, from the literary point of 
ys view, for the large number of eminent Persian 
pre-eminently historians which it produced. At least eight of 
that of the these deserve somewhat detailed notices, besides 
great historians 

a rather larger number of notable poets, whose 
number might easily be increased if those of the second 
rank were included. Before considering these Persian 
writers, however, a few words must be said about the 
Arabic literature of this period of which it behoves even 
students whose primary interest is in Persian letters to have 
at least some general idea. 

So long as the Caliphate endured and Baghdad remained, 
in theory at least, the metropolis of all orthodox Muslims, 
the Arabic language held throughout those wide 
domains a position analogous to that of Latin 
in Europe during the Middle Ages; that is to 
say it was not only (what it still remains) the language of 
theology, philosophy and science, but also to a large extent 
of diplomacy, polite society and Jdelles lettres. ‘The over- 
throw of the Caliphate by the Mongols greatly impaired its 
position and diminished its prestige, but this decline did 
not become very conspicuous so long as those survived 
whose education had been completed before Islam suffered 
this great disaster, that is to say for some fifty or sixty 
years after the fall of Baghdad. In the later periods which 
we have to consider a knowledge of contemporary Arabic 
literature, though always important, becomes less essential 
to|the student of Persian history and letters, but at this 


Arabic literature 
in this period 
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period it is still vital, especially in the domains of history, 
biography and travel, not to mention theology, philosophy 
and science, where it continues to be indispensable. 
The Arabic literature with which we are here concerned 
falls into three classes. /zrst, the Arabic works of bilingual 
Persians whose Persian writings entitle them to 
Arce Gasset Of mention in the literary history of their country. 
important tothe Of this class the Qadi’l-Qudat (Chief Justice) 
Seudent of Per Nasiru’d-Din al-Baydawi may be taken as an 
example. Al-Bayda (“the White”), from which 
he derived his cognomen, is the Arabic name of a place in 
Fars so called on account of a white tomb (turbat-z-safid)} 
G) Arabic works Which renders it conspicuous. Al-Baydawi is 
of bilingual best known as the author of the famous com- 
ow mentary on the Qur'an entitled Asrarwt-Tanztl, 
onaccountof which is written in Arabic?; but he also wrote 
their contribu- P se Z . / , 
tions to Persian in Persian a history of Persia entitled Vzzdmuw’t- 
mae Tawdrtkh, whereof mention will be made in the 
course of this chapter. To speak of him merely as a his- 
torian of the second rank and to ignore his far more impor- 
PE hie unite tant work as a commentator would be to do 
which profoundly him a great injustice. Secondly, Arabic works 
see e- by non-Persians which have profoundly in- 
fluenced Persian thought, such as the /usdésu’l- 
Hikam and other writings of Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din ibnu'l- 
‘Arabi, and the writings of Shaykh Sadru’d-Din of Qonya 
_... (Iconium), which were the sources whence such 
ee as mystical poets as Fakhru’d-Din ‘Iraqi derived 
—— their inspiration. Zhzrdly,and most important, 
Arabic historical, geographical and biographical 
works which throw light on the persons, places, circum- 
stances and ideas which we shall meet with in the course 
of our investigations. Amongst these special mention 
must be made of the lives of physicians ( Zabagatwl-A tibbd) 


1 See Nuzhatu’l-Quliub (ed. G. le Strange), vol. xxiii, 1 of the 
“FE. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, p. 122, ll. 21 e¢ segg. 
2 See Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arab. Litt., vol. i, pp. 416-418. 
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by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a} (d. 668/1270); the great biographical 
work of Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282) entitled Wafaydte'l- 
A‘ydn?; the Athéru’l-Bildd (“Monuments of the Lands”) 
of Zakariyya b. Muhammad al-Qazwini? (d. 682/1283) ; the 
general history, especially important for the Mongol period, 
entitled Wukhtasaru'd-Duwal of Abu’l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus 
(d. July 30, 1289)*; the well-known history of Abu’l-Fida, 
Prince of Hamat (d. 732/1331), entitled Al-Mukhtasar ft 
Ta rtkhil-Bashar®; and the illuminating travels of Ibn 
Batuta® (d. 779/1377), which extended over a period of 
24 years (1325-1349) and included not only Persia but the 
greater part of Asia from Constantinople to India and 
China, and from Arabia to Afghanistan and Transoxiana. 

The student of Persian history and literature who ignores 
these books is cut off from some of the richest sources of 
trustworthy information, yet they are constantly 
neglected even by experts who write authorita- 
tively on the Persian poets and other kindred 
topics. Take only the “ Monuments of the Lands” of 
al-Qazwini above mentioned, consider the following list of 
eminent Persian poets to whom reference is made under the 
towns wherein they were born or where they spent their 
lives, and see how much information about them is given 
which is vainly sought in the Persian zadhkiras or “Memoirs” 
commonly consulted on such matters’?:—Anwari (p. 242), 


Value of the 
Atharu'l-Bilad 


1 Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arad. Litt., vol. 1, pp. 325-6. The text 
was printed at Cairo in 2 vols., 1299/1882. 

2 Tbid., vol. i, pp. 326-8. This work is accessible to the English 
reader in the excellent translation of the Baron McGuckin de Slane, 
4 vols., London and Paris, 1843-1871. 

3 Jbid., vol. i, pp. 481-2 ; published by Wiistenfeld together with 
the better known but less valuable ‘47@’2b2l-Makhiigdi, or ‘‘ Wonders 
of Creation” of the same author at Géttingen in 1818. 

4 Jbid., vol. i, pp. 349-350. I have not used Pococke’s edition 
(Oxford, 1663), but the text printed at Beyrout in 18go. 

5 Tbid., vol. 11, pp. 44-46. 

6 Jbid., vol. ii, pp. 256-7; edited with a French translation by 
Defrémery and Sanguinetti in 4 vols. (Paris, 1853-1858,and 1869-1879). 

7 The references are to the pages of Wiistenfeld’s edition, which is 
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‘Asjadi (p. 278), Awhadu’d-Din Kirmani (p. 164), Fakhri of 
Jurjan (p. 351), Farrukhi (p. 278), Firdawsi (pp. 278-9 and 
a verse from the Shdhindma quoted on p. 135), Jalal-i-Tabfb 
(p. 257), Jalal-i-Khwarf (p. 243), Khaqani (pp. 272-3, 
where 3 dayts of his poetry are cited, and p. 404), Abu 
Tahir al-Khatunf (p. 259), Mujir of Baylaqan (p. 345), 
Nizami (pp. 351-2), Nadsir-i-Khusraw (pp. 328-9), Abu 
Sa‘id ibn Abi’l-Khayr (pp. 241-2), Sanat (p. 287), Shams-i- 
Tabasi (pp. 272-3), ‘Umar-i-Khayydam (p. 318), ‘Unsuri 
(p. 278)and Rashidu’d-Din Watwat (pp. 223-4). Here, then, 
we have notices, some fairly full and containing matter not 
to be found elsewhere, of 19 important Persian poets who 
flourished before or during the thirteenth century, these 
being in many cases the oldest notices extant?, since the 
Lubdbu'l-Albdb of ‘Awfi and the Chahdér Magqdla, “ Four 
Discourses,” of Nizdmi-i-‘Arudi of Samarqand are almost 
the only Persian works of greater antiquity which treat 
more or less systematically of the lives of Persian poets. 
And this is only one subject out of many interesting to the 
student of Persian dealt with in this most entertaining work. 

We must now pass to the historians, who, as I have 
already said, are by far the most important writers of this 
period, for, while other periods, both earlier and later, have 
produced poets alike more numerous and more celebrated, 
none have produced historians comparable in merit to these. 

Of ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwaynt’s TZa’rtkh-t-Jahan-gushd or 
*“ History of the World-Conqueror” (z.e. Chingiz Khan), 
repeated mention was made in a preceding 
volume?, but something more must be added 
here. It was completed in 658/1260, but con- 
the standard one. The work has not been translated, so far as I know, 
into any European language. 

1 On p. 334 of the Athérwl-Bildd the author tells us that he met 
Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din ibnu’l-‘Arabf in 630/1232-3, while the author’s 
autograph copy of the book is dated 674/1275-6, so that its composition 


lies between these limits. 
2 Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, where the chief references are pp. 434, 


435, 443 and 473. 
B. P. 5 


The Ta'rtkh-t- 
Jahin-gushd 
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cludes with the events of the year 655/1257, notably the 
destruction of the Assassins by the author’s master and 
patron Huldgi Khan. Some few MSs, contain an Appendix 
describing the sack of Baghdad, which took place in the 
following year, but this is probably an addition by a later 
hand. The work comprises three parts, of which the frst 
deals with the history of Chingiz Khan and his ancestors, 
and his successors down to Chaghatay ; the second relates 
the history of the Khwarazm-shahs, especially of the two 
last rulers of this dynasty, Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad and 
his son Jalalu'd-Din ; while the ¢4zrd treats of the Isma‘ili 
sect and especially of Hasan-i-Sabbah and his successors, 
the Assassins of Alamut. The work is therefore not a 
general history, but a historical monograph on Chingiz 
Khan and his predecessors and successors, to which are 
added accounts of the two chief dynasties with which he 
came in conflict in Persia and Mesopotamia. Further par- 
ticulars about this most valuable and original history are 
given in an article which I contributed to the /..A.S. for 
January, 1904, pp. 1-17, and the first and second of the 
three volumes which it comprises have already appeared 
(in 1912 and 1916 respectively) in the “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series (xvi, 1 and xvi, 2), edited by my learned 
friend Mirzaé Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab of Qazwin, 
who has prefixed to the first volume! a full and critical 
account of the work and its author, and of the family of 
statesmen to which he belonged, He died in March 1283. 
His brother Shamsu’d-Din the Séfzb-Diwdn wrote this 
verse on his death : 


Lar! wig! Bet 93 919 no igigS 
a a) 
“33 5° LSPL2 9 Spot Bot Sy 
““He and I, thou wouldst say, were two lamps which in unison shone ; 


One lamp burneth still, but alas! for the other is gone !” 


1 English Introduction, pp. xv-xcii; Persian ditto, ce. 
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Colophon of the oldest Ms. of the Za@’rikh-t-Jahdn-gushda in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, dated a.H. 689 (A.D. 1290) 


To face p. 66 
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The following chronogram on his death was composed 
by Sadru’d-Din ‘Ali, the son of Nasiru’d-Din of Tus’: 


‘39 “05yj G9 9 Ge othe we ciel 
‘ yj Lise! pr ge yk Soy 3 

‘dom (63 40 5 le ded aod ys 
Co)! 55 ee ea S etl 2 Ye 


The Za rikh-i1- Wassdf was intended, as its author in- 
forms us, to be a continuation of the above-mentioned his- 
tory, and may therefore most conveniently be 

a" mentioned next, although it is of slightly later 
date than the /dmz‘u't-Tawdrtkh, of which we 

shall next speak. Its proper title is Zajszyatu’l-Amsdr wa 
Tazjiyatu l-A‘sdr (the “Allotment of Lands and Propulsion 
of Ages”),and its author, though commonly known simply as 
Wassaf (the “ Panegyrist”) or Wasséf-t- Hadrat (the “Court 
Panegyrist ”), was properly named ‘Abdullah ibn Fadlu lah 
of Shirdz. He was employed in the collection of revenue 
for the Mongol Government, and was a protégé of the great 
minister Rashidu’d-Din, who presented him and his book to 
Ft wii: Uljaytu, as he himself relates’, at Sultaniyya on 
mate of its merits June I, A.D. 1312. His history, as Rieu well 
oe says’, “contains an authentic contemporary 
record of an important period, but its undoubted value is 
in some degree diminished by the want of method in its 
arrangement, and still more by the highly artificial character 
and tedious redundance of its style. It was unfortunately 
set up as a model, and has exercised a baneful influence on 
the later historical compositions in Persia.” That these 
criticisms are fully justified will be denied by no one who 
has occasion to use the work, and indeed the author himself 


1 Both these verses are taken from the A/wjmal of Fasfhi, f. 466 of 
the Raverty MS., sb anno 681. 

2 Pp. 544 ef segg. of the fine Bombay lithograph of 1269/1852-3. 

3 Cat. of Pers. MSS. in Brit. Mus., p. 162. 
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declares that to write in the grand style was his primary 
object, and that the historical events which he records 
served merely as the material on which he might embroider 
the fine flowers of his exuberant rhetoric. Uljayti, we are 
told, was unable to understand the passages read aloud to 
him by the author on the occasion of his audience ; and the 
reader who is not a Persian scholar may form some idea of 
his pompous, florid and inflated style from the German 
translation of the first volume published with the text by 
Hammer in 1856. We could forgive the author more 
readily if his work were less valuable as an_ original 
authority on the period (1257-1328) of which it treats, 
but in fact it is as important as it is unreadable. It com- 
prises five volumes, of which the contents are summarily 
stated by Rieu (of. czz., pp. 162-3), and there is, besides the 
partial edition of Hammer mentioned above, an excellent 
lithographed edition of the whole, published at Bombay in 
Rajab, 1269 (April, 1853). 

Here, perhaps, mention should be made of a quasi- 
historical work similar in style but far inferior in value 
Mutjain ft to that just mentioned, I mean the Mulan 
AthtriMuuet. ft Athdri Muliki?l-‘Ajam, a highly rhetorical 
naa account of the ancient Kings of Persia down 
to Sdsanian times, written by Fadlu’llah al-Husayni and 
dedicated to Nusratu’d-Din Ahmad b. Yusuf-shah, Atabek 
of Lur-i-Buzurg, who reigned from 1296 to about 1330. 
This book, which is vastly inferior to the other histories 
mentioned in this chapter, has been lithographed at Tihran, 
and manuscripts of it are to be found in most large Oriental 
libraries}. 

We now come to the great /dmz‘wt-Tawdrtkh, or 
“Compendium of Histories,” of which incidental mention 
has been made in the last chapter in connec- 
tion with its illustrious author Rashidu’d-Din 
Fadlu’llah, equally eminent as a physician, a 


| 1 See Rieu’s Pers. Cat, p. 811; Ethé’s Bodleian Cat., No. 285 ; 
Ethé’s India Office Cat., Nos. 534-5. 
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statesman, a historian, and a public benefactor. Of his 
public career and tragic fate we have already spoken, but 
something more must be said not only of the scope and 
contents of his history, but of his private life and literary 
activity. His history, unfortunately, has never yet been 
published in its entirety,and manuscripts of it are compara- 
tively rare, but amongst the published portions is his life of 
a, Hulagi Khan, edited by Quatremeére at Paris 
critical account in 1836, with a French translation and many 
ofthe author ~~ valuable notes, under the title of Wistocre des 
Mongols de la Perse, écrite en persan par Raschid-eldin, 
publiée, traduite en francais, accompagnée de notes et Aun 
mémotre sur la vie et les ouvrages de [auteur. From this 
excellent memoir, to which those who desire fuller and more 
detailed information are referred, the following salient facts 
of Rashidu’d-Din’s life and works are chiefly taken. He 
was born at Hamadan about A.D. 1247, and was 
asserted by his enemies to have been of Jewish 
origin. His grandfather Muwaffaqu’d-Dawla ‘Ali was, 
with the astronomer Nasiru’d-Din Tusi and Ra’isu’d-Dawla, 
an unwilling guest of the Assassins of Alamut when that 
place was taken by Huldgt in the very year of our author’s 
birth, and was at once received into Hulagu’s service. As 
court-physician Rashidu’d-Din enjoyed considerable in- 
fluence and honour during the reign of Abdaqa, but it was 
in the reign of Ghazan, whose accession took place in A.D. 
1295, that his many merits were first fully recognized, and 
Be cence three years later, on the dismissal and execution 
Prime Minister Of the prime minister Sadru’d-Din Zanjani, 
to Ghazinin1798 called Sadr-i-Jahdn, he was chosen by Ghazan, 
conjointly with Sa‘du’d-Din, to succeed him. In A.D. 1303 
Rashidu’d-Din accompanied Ghazan as Arabic secretary in 
the campaign against the Syrians, and it was during this 
period, while the Mongol court was established at ‘Ana on 
the Euphrates, that he presented to Ghazan the author of 
the Ta’rikh-z- Wassdf, as has been already mentioned (p. 42), 
on March 3, 1303. 


His birth in 1247 
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During the reign of Uljaytt(or Khudd-banda) Rashidu’d- 
Din enjoyed the same high position as under his predecessor, 
and received from the new king several singular 
Continued power marks of favour and confidence. He also built 
honour under in Sultaniyya, the new capital, a fine suburb, 
Khuda-banda J ne 
named after him Rashidiyya, containing a 
magnificent mosque, a college, a hospital and other public 
buildings,and some thousand houses. In December, 1307, 
he was instrumental in establishing the innocence of two 
Shafi‘ite doctors of Baghdad, Shihabu’d-Din Suhrawardi and 
Jamalu’d- Din, whohad been accused of carrying on a treason- 
able correspondence with Egypt», Some two years later he 
built another beautiful little suburb, near Ghaza- 
He founcs and niyya, the town which had grown up round 
suburb called = (Ghdzan’s mausoleum, to the East of Tabriz, 
Rab'-i-Rashtat ; 
and, at great expense, brought thither the 
river Saraw-rud through channels hewn in the solid rock”. 
Immense sums of money were required for these and other 
admirable works of piety and public utility, but Rashidu’d- 
Din, as he himself declares, had received from the generous 
Uljaytu such sums as no previous sovereign had ever 
bestowed on minister or courtier. On the transcription, 
binding, maps and illustrations of his numerous literary 
works he had, according to the 7a’rtkh-z- Wassdf, expended 
no less a sum than 60,000 déndrs (£36,000). 
Early in the year 1312 Rashidu’d-Din’s colleague Sa‘du’d- 
Din of Sawa fell from power and was put to death, the prime 
mover in the intrigue of which he was the victim 
a and being the clever and unscrupulous ‘Ali-shah, 
who at once succeeded the dead minister in his 
office. Soon afterwards a dangerous intrigue was directed 
against Rashidu’d-Din, but happily it recoiled on its authors 
and left him unscathed. Whether he, on the other hand, 
was responsible for the barbarousexecution of Sayyid Taju’d- 
_ 7 Quatremére, 7st. des Mongols, pp. xvi-xviit. The Shihdbu’d-Din 


here méntioned is not, of course, Sa‘df’s teacher, who died 632/1234-5. 
2 See G. le Strange’s Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 162-3. 
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Din, the Magtbw’l-Ashrdf, or “ Dean of the Sharffs ” (ze. the 
descendants of ‘Alf) is a doubtful question, which Quatremére 
answers in the negative. 

In 1315 such acrimonious disputes broke out between 
Rashfdu’d-Din and ‘Ali-shah, as to who was responsible for 
Fallanddeathor the lack of money to pay the troops, that 
Rashidu'd-Din Uljayti® assigned to the management of each 
m 0-338 one different provinces of Persia and Asia Minor. 
Nevertheless ‘Ali-shah continued his campaign of calumny 
against his colleague, who succeeded only with the greatest 
difficulty in saving himself from disaster. The same rivalry 
and intrigue continued after the death of Uljayta and the 
accession of Abt Sa‘id, until finally Rashidu’d-Din, having 
succumbed to the attacks of his traducers, was deprived of 
his office in October, 1317, and ultimately, on July 18, 1318, 
at the age of over seventy years, was put to death with his 
son Ibrahim, a lad of sixteen years of age, on a charge of 
having poisoned the late king. His property was confiscated, 
his relatives were persecuted and despoiled, his pious founda- 
oes tions were robbed of their endowments, and the 
hisfoundations ab‘-i-Rashidi,the suburb which he had founded, 
a — was given over torapine. He was buried in the 

mausoleum which he had prepared for his last 
resting-place, but his body was not suffered to rest there in 
peace, for about a century later Miranshah the son of Timur- 
i-Lang, in one of his fits of insane brutality, caused it to be 
exhumed and buried in the Jews’ cemetery. ‘AI{-shah, in 
order to testify his joy at his rival’s fall, presented magnifi- 
cent presents to the Sanctuary at Mecca, and, escaping the 
retribution which overtook most of his accomplices, died 
peaceably in his bed six years later (in 1324), being, as 
already remarked, the first minister of the Mongol [l-khans 
who had the good fortune to die a natural death. Of Rashi- 
du’d-Din’s son Ghiyathu’d-Din, who resembled him in virtue 
and learning, as well as in his public career and his sad end 
(for he too was ultimately put to death in the spring of 1336) 
mention has been already made in the preceding chapter, 
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For the conception of the /dmz‘u't- Tawdrikh the credit, 
in Quatremére’s opinion’, belongs to Ghazan Khan, who, 
foreseeing that the Mongols in Persia, in spite 
General plan . ‘ 
and execution Of their actual supremacy, would in course of 
oftheJémex time inevitably be absorbed by the Persians, 
desired to leave to posterity a monument of 
their achievements, in the shape of a faithful record of their 
history and conquests, in the Persian language. [or the 
accomplishment of this great task he chose (and no better 
choice could have been made) Rashidu’d-Din, at whose 
disposal were placed all the state archives, and the services 
of all those who were most learned in the history and 
antiquities of the Mongols. The minister, though engrossed 
by the state affairs of a vast empire, yet succeeded in finding 
time to prosecute his researches and commit them to writing, 
though, according to Dawlat-shah?, the only time at his 
disposal for this purpose was that which intervened between 
the morning prayer and sunrise. 
Before Rashidu’d-Din’s history of the Mongols was 
completed, Ghazan died (May 17, 1304), but his successor 
Uljayti ordered it to be finished and dedicated, 
Analysis of the 
contents of the aS Originally intended, to Ghazan; whence this 
Jémivt-Ta- portion of the work, generally called the first 
wirtkh 
volume, is sometimesentitled Za rthh-t-Ghazdnt, 
the “Ghazanian History.” Uljayti also ordered the author 
to write a companion volume containing a general history 
of the world and especially of the lands of Isl4m, and a 
third volume dealing with geography. This last has either 
perished, or was never actually written, but only projected, 
so that the work as we now know it comprises only two 
volumes, the first on the history of the Mongols, written for 
Ghazan, the second on general history. The whole work 
was completed in 710/1310-11, though two years later the 
author was still engaged on His supplementary account of 
Uljaytu’ s reign. 
| Hist. des Mongols, p. \xviii. 
2 P. 217 of my edition. 
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The contents of this great history are briefly as follows: 
VOL. I, ch. z. History of the different Turkish and Mongol 
tribes, their divisions, genealogies, pedigrees, legends, — 
etc., in a Preface and four sections. 
» ch. 2, History of Chingiz Khan, his ancestors and 
successors, down to Ghazan Khan. 
VOL. ul, Preface. On Adam and the Patriarchs and Hebrew 
Prophets. 
Part t. History of the ancient kings of Persia before 
Islam, in four sections. 
Part 2. History of the Prophet Muhammad and of the 
Caliphate, down to its extinction by the Mongols in 
1258; of the post-Muhammadan Persian dynasties 
of Persia, vzz. the Sultans of Ghazna, the Seljugs, 
the Khwarazmshdahs, the Salgharid Atabeks of Fars, 
and the Isma‘ilis of the West and of the East; of 
Oghuz and his descendants, the Turks; of the 
Chinese; of the Jews; of the Franks and their 
Emperors and Popes; and of the Indians, with a 
long and full account of Sakyamuni (Buddha) and 
of the religion which he founded. 
The above is the arrangement actually adopted in the 
manuscripts of the India Office and the British Museum, but 
the divisions proposed by the author in his Intro- 
ome of duction are slightly different, for he intended to 
he Jems’ Degin the second volume with the history of 
the reigning king Uljayti from his birth until 
706/1 306-7, and to add a supplement at the end of the same 
volume continuing the history of this monarch year by year. 
This confusing arrangement is not actually observed in most 
manuscripts, which, if they contain Uljayt’s reign at all, 
put it in its natural place, at the end of vol. i, after Ghazan. 
Few if any of the extant manuscripts are, however, complete, 
though every part of the history is contained in one or other 
of them. Inthe /.R.A.S. for January, 1908 (pp. 17-37) I 
have given a fuller analysis of the contents, together with a 
scheme for the complete edition which is so much needed. 
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Ignoring the complicated and confusing divisions made by 
Scheme fora the author, [ proposed to publish the whole 
complete edition book in seven volumes, of which the first three, 
of the /dit‘w t- a _ : 

Tawirikhin | CONtaining the history of the Turks and Mon- 
seven volumes gols, would correspond to vol. i of the original, 


and the last four to vol. ii, as follows : 


Series I, Special history of the Mongols and Turks. 


VOL. I, from the beginning to the death of Chingiz Khan. 

VOL. II, from the accession of Ogotay to the death of Timur 
(Ulj4ytu), the grandson of Oubilay Khan’. 

VOL. III, from the accession of Hulagu? to the death of 
Ghazan, including the continuation of the history of 
the later [l-kh4ns down to Abii Sa‘fd compiled as a 
supplement to this portion of Rashfdu’d-Din’s work 
in the reign of Shah Rukh and by his command. 


Series II. General history. 


VOL. Iv. The Introduction, the history of the ancient kings 
of Persia down to the fall of the Sdsdnian dynasty, 
and the biography of the Prophet Muhammad. 

VOL. v. The entire history of the Caliphate, from Abu 
Bakr to al-Musta‘sim. 

VOL. vi. The history of the post-Muhammadan dynasties 
of Persia (Ghaznawis, Seljigs, Khwdrazmshahs, Sal- 
gharis and Isma‘ilis). 

VOL. vil. The remainder of the work, comprising the history 
(from their own traditions and statements) of the 
Turks, Chinese, Israelites, Franks and Indians. 


The /dmz‘wt-Tawdrikh is remarkable not only for the 
extensive field which it covers and the care with which it 
has been compiled from all available sources, both written 

1 This is the portion which M. Blochet has published in the 
“EE. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. xviii. 

2 The portion of this volume dealing with Huldgi was, as already 


stated, published by Quatremére under the title of Hzstozre des Mongols 
de la Perse, vol. i (Paris, 1836). 


Enthronement of Ogotay, the son and successor of Chingiz, from an old 
Ms. of the Jémz‘v’t-Tawdrikh in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 


To face p. 74 
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and oral, but for its originality. It is doubtful whether any 
Persian prose work can be compared to it in value, at any 
rate in the domain of history, and it is the more to be re- 
gretted that it remains unpublished and almost inaccessible. 
“T-will dwell no longer,” says Quatremére’, “on the proofs 
of the extreme importance of Rashidu’d-Din’s compilation ; 
this excellent work, undertaken in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and with means of performing it never before 
possessed by any single writer, offered for the first time to 
the peoples of Asia a complete course of universal history 
and geography.” The same writer illustrates the thorough- 
ness of Rashidu’d-Din’s work by indicating the extent to 
which he drew on Chinese sources, written and oral, in 
writing that portion of his history which bore reference to 
Khata (Cathay)*, and expresses a regret, which all must 
share, that the geographical portion of his work is lost, or 
at least still undiscovered. Perhaps, as Quatremeére conjec- 
tures’,it perished in the destruction and looting of the Rab‘-1- 
Rashidi which immediately followed Rashidu’d-Din’s death. 
Rashidu’d-Din composed numerous other works besides 
the /démtw’t-Tawdrtkh, and of these and their contents a 
detailed account is given by Quatremére‘*. 
piner works by Amongst them is the K7tdbu’l-Ahyd wa'l-Athdr 
(the “Book of Animals and Monuments”), which 
comprised twenty-four chapters treating of a variety of 
matters connected with meteorology, agricul- 
ture, arboriculture, apiculture, the destruction 
of noxious insects and reptiles, farming and 
stock-breeding, architecture, fortification, ship-building, min- 
ing and metallurgy. This work is unhappily lost. 
Another of Rashidu’d-Din’s works was the 7awd¢hdt, 
or “Explanations,” a theological and mystical work, of 
which the contents are arranged under a pre- 
face and nineteen letters. It was written at the 


vitdbu'l- Ahyd 
we’ l-Athir 


Tawdthdt 


1 Of. laud., p. xxiv. 2 [bid., p. \xxviii. 
3 [bid., p. \xxxi. 4 /bid., pp. cxii-cxlvi. 
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request of Uljayti, and is described by Quatremére from a 
manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

This was followed by another theological work entitled 
Miftihut-Tafastr, the “Key of Commentaries,” treating of 
the divine eloquence of the Qur’dén, its com- 
mentators and their methods, Good and Evil, 
rewards and punishments, length of life, Pro- 
vidence, Predestination and the Resurrection of the Body. 
To these topics are added a refutation of the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis, and a definition of sundry technical terms. 

“The Royal Treatise” (ar-Risdlatu’s-Sultdniyya) is 
another similar work, undertaken on Ramadan 9, 706 
(March 14, 1307), as the result of a discussion 
on theological matters which had taken place 
in the presence of Uljayta. 

The Latd’tfwl-Hagdig, or “ Subtle Truths,” comprises 
fourteen letters, and begins with an account of a vision in 
which the author, on the night preceding Ra- 
madan 26, 705 (April 11, 1306), dreamed that 
he was presented to the Prophet. Its contents 
also are theological. This and the three preceding works 
are all written in Arabic, and together form what is known 
as the Majmii‘a-1-Rashtdiyya, or “Collection of the works 
of Rashidu’d-Din,” of which a beautiful manuscript, dated 
710/1310-I1, exists at Paris. Another manuscript of the 
same library? contains a Persian translation of the Latd 
‘tful-Hagdtg, and there are also preserved there two copies 
of an attestation of the orthodoxy of Rashidu’d-Din’s 
theological views, signed by seventy leading doctors of 
Muslim theology. This attestation was drawn up in con- 
sequence of accusations of heterodoxy made against Rashid 
by a malicious fellow whose enmity had been aroused by 
the frustration of his endeavours to appropriate an emolu- 
ment from a benefaction for scholars and men of learning 
made by Ghazan Khan on his death. 

Another of Rashid’s works, of which, unhappily, only 


1 Ancien Fonds Persan, No. 107, ff. 1-70. 


Miftihu t- 
Tajyastr 


ar-Rtsélatu’s- 
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the general nature of the contents is known, is the Baydnu’l- 
Flaqd’ig, or “Explanation of Verities,” com- 
prising seventeen letters, dealing mostly with 
theological topics, though other subjects, such 
as the small-pox and the nature and varieties of heat, are . 
discussed. 

The elaborate precautions (precautions which, alas! in 
the event proved inadequate) taken by Rashidu’d-Din to 
preserve and transmit to posterity the fruits of 


Baydnu'l- 
Hagdig 


Precautions 


taken by his literary labours are very fully detailed by 
Rashidu’d- : . 
hs Quatremeére, and can only be briefly recapitu- 
owe lated in this place. First, he caused several 
Oo is OXS 


copies of each of his works to be made for lending 
to his friends and to men of letters, who were freely permitted 
to transcribe them for their own use. Then he caused 
Arabic translations of all his Persian, and Persian transla- 
tions of all his Arabic works to be prepared, and of both 
versions he caused numerous copies to be deposited, for the 
use of anyone who might desire to read or copy them, in 
the mosque-library of the quarter called after him Rab‘-i- 
Rashidi. He also caused one large volume, containing all 
of his treatises with the necessary maps and illustrations, 
to be prepared and deposited in the above-mentioned public 
library, giving it the title of /dm7‘wt-tasdntf’r-Rashid?, or 
“Complete collection of the works of Rashfdu’d-Din.” Of 
four more works treating of Medicine and the Mongol system 
of government he caused trilingual versions, in Chinese, 
Arabic and Persian, to be prepared. He further accorded 
the fullest liberty to anyone who desired to copy any or all 
of these books, and, not content with this, assigned a certain 
yearly sum from the revenues with which he had endowed 
his mosque in order to have two complete transcripts of his 


1 That this is the correct title appears from the text of this docu- 
ment, published by Quatremére together with the translation. See his 
fist. des Mongols, p. cxlix,1. 3. The A/ajmii‘a contained four treatises 
only (see the preceding page), while the /émz‘ contained everything 
Rashfd had written. 
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works, one in Arabic and one in Persian, made every year, 
and presented to one of the chief towns of the Muhammadan 
world. These copies were to be made on the best Baghdad 
paper and in the finest and most legible writing, and to be 
carefully collated with the originals. The copyists were to be 
carefully chosen, having regard both to the excellence and the 
speed of their work, and were to be lodged in the precincts 
of the mosque, as the administrators of the bequest might 
direct. Each copy, when finished, bound and ornamented, 
was to be carried into the mosque and placed on a book- 
rest between the pulpit and the mzhrdd, and over it was to 
be repeated a prayer for the author, composed by himself, 
and conceived in the following terms’: 
“O God, who revealest the most hidden secrets, and givest 
knowledge of history and traditions! As Thou hast gract- 
ously guided thy servant Rashtd the Physician, 
Psa who standeth in need of Thine Abundant Mercy, 
prayer 
in the composition of these works, which comprise 
investigations supporting the fundamental dogmas of Islama, 
and minute researches tending to elucidate philosophical truths 
and natural laws, profitable to those who meditate on the in- 
ventions of Art, and advantageous to such as veflect on the 
qvonders of Creation, even so hast Thou enabled him to con- 
secrate a portion of his estates to pious foundations, on condition 
that fron these revenues should be provided sundry copies of 
these books, so that the Muslims of all lands and of alt times 
may derive profit therefrom. Accept, O God, all this from 
him with a favourable acceptance, and cause his efforts to be 
remembered with thanks, and grant forgiveness for all sins, 
and pardon all those who shall help to accomplish this good 
work, and those who shall read or consult these works and 
put in practice the lessons which they contain. And bestow 


1 The original of this prayer is given by Quatremére on p. clxx of 
his A/zs¢. des Mongols, and the translation, which is more elegant than 
literal, on pp. cxl-cxli. The translation here given is from the Arabic 
original. 
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on him a good recompense, both in this world and the next ! 
Verily Thou art worthy of fear, yet swift to forgive!” 

This prayer was also to be inscribed at the end of each 
copy so completed, and was to be followed by a brief 
doxology, also formulated by Rashidu’d-Din,and a colophon 
penned by the administrator of the bequest, stating at what 
epoch and for what town each copy had been made, and 
giving his own name and genealogy, so that he also might 
be remembered in the prayers of the faithful. Finally the 
completed copy was to be submitted to the gddzs, or judges, 
of Tabriz, who should certify that all the formalities pre- 
scribed by the author had been duly carried out; and it was 
then to be sent to the town for which it was destined, and 
deposited in a public library where it could be freely used 
by all students, and even borrowed against a bond for such 
sum as the librarian might deem suitable. A copy of the 
Arabic version of the A/ajmii‘a-1-Rashidiyya, together with 
the Baydénu’l-Hagd’ig and the Kitdbu’l-Ahya wa'l-A thar, was 
also to be made for one of the Professors on the foundation, 
who was daily to read and expound to the students some 
portion of the contents. Besides this, each lecturer on the 
foundation was obliged to make a copy of one of these 
works, either in Arabic or Persian,during the period occupied 
by his course of lectures, failing which he was to be dismissed 
and replaced by one more diligent than himself. The copy, 
when made, was to be his own, to sell, give away, or keep 
as he pleased. All facilities were to be accorded to persons 
desirous of copying any of these works in the library, but 
they were not allowed to be removed from its walls. In 
conclusion the successive administrators of the funds were 
exhorted to carry out zealously and literally the wishes of 
the benefactor,and curses were invoked on any administrator 
who should fail to do so. 

Yet, as Quatremere observes}, in spite of all these elabo- 
rate precautions, “we have lost the greater part of the works 
of this learned historian, and all the measures which he took 

1 Of. laud, p. cxlv. 
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have not had a more fortunate success than the precautions 
devised by the Emperor Tacitus to secure the preservation 
of his illustrious relative’s writings. The action of time and 
the vandalism of man, those two scourges which have robbed 
us of so many masterpieces of antiquity, have also destroyed 
numerous other productions, less brilliant without doubt, 
but not less useful; and while worthless compilations are 
spread abroad in all directions and load the shelves of our 
libraries, we are left to lament bitterly a number of important 
works, of which the loss is irreparable.” 

Of one such work, however, not apparently known to 
Quatremére, I am the fortunate possessor. This is a col- 
Ams.collection lection of Rashidu’d-Din’s letters, mostly on 
of Rashfdu’d- political and financial matters, addressed to 
Din's letters his sons and others who held various offices 
under the Mongol government, and collected, arranged and 
edited by his secretary Muhammad of Abarquh. For two 
manuscripts of this work, one old, the other a modern copy 
of the first, made, apparently, for Prince Bahman Mirza 
Bahd’wd-Dawla, | am indebted to the generosity of my 
friend Mr G. le Strange, who obtained them from the late 
Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler?. A third manuscript volume, 
in English, is entitled in Mr le Strange’s hand: Summary 
of the Contents of the Persian MS. Despatches of Rashtdu d- 
Din: copied from notes supplied by Sir A, H. Schindler, and 
afterwards corrected by him: Dec.1913. In view of the ex- 
treme rarity of this work and the interest of its contents, 
a list of the 53 despatches and letters which it contains and 
the persons to whom they are addressed is here appended. 

1. Preface of the editor Muhammad of Abargquth, de- 
fective at beginning. 

2. Letter from Rashidu’d-Din to Majdu’d-Din Isma‘il 
Fali. 

3. Answer to the above. 

4. From Rashidu’d-Din to his son Amir ‘Ali, Governor 


1 See my article on the Persian Manuscripts of the late Sir Albert 
Houtum-Schindler, K.C.I.E., in the J. R.A.S. for Oct. 1917, pp. 693-4. 
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of ‘Iraq-i-‘Arab, ordering him to punish the people of Basra 
for rebellious conduct. 

5. From the same to his son Amir Mahmud, Governor 
of Kirman, reprimanding him for oppressing the people 
of Bam. 

6. From the same to his servant Sunqur Bawarchi, 
Governor of Basra, instructing him as to the policy he 
should pursue. 

7. From the same to his sister's son Khwaja Ma‘rif, 
Governor of ‘Ana, Haditha, Hit, Jibba, Na’usa, ‘Ashara (?), 
Rahba, Shafatha (?) and Baladu’l-‘Ayn, appointing him 
Governor of Rim. Written from Sultaniyya in 690/1291 
(or possibly 696/1296-7). 

8. From the same to the Na’ibs of Kashan concerning 
the pension of 2000 déudrs assigned to Sayyid Afdalu’d- 
Din Mas‘id out of the revenues of Kashan. 

9. From the same to his son Amir Mahmud (see No. 5 
supra) ordering the distribution of food to the poor of Bam, 
Khabis, eéc. 

10. From the same to his son Khwaja Sa‘du’d-Din, 
Governor of Antioch, Tarsus, Sus, Qinnasrin, the ‘Awdsim 
and the shores of the Euphrates, giving him fatherly advice 
as to the methods of administration he should adopt, and 
warning him against sloth, wine-drinking, and over-fondness 
for music and dissipation. 

11. From the same to his son ‘Abdu’l-Mw’min, Governor 
of Simnan, Damghan and Khwar, ordering him to appoint 
the Qadi Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad b. Hasan b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abdu’l-Karim of Simnan Chief Judge of that 
district. 

12. From the same to Shaykh Sadru’d-Din b. Shaykh 
Baha’wd-Din Zakariyya condoling with him on the death 
of a son. 

13. From the same to Mawlana Sadru’d-Din Muham- 
mad Turka’i concerning a revised and emended scale of 
taxation to be applied to the people of Isfahan and other 
places. 

Ber 6 
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14. Proclamation from the same to his son Amir ‘Ali, 
Governor of Baghdad, and to the people of that city, small 
and great, concerning the appointment of Shaykh Majdu’d- 
Din as Shaykhu’l-Islam and the provision to be made for 
the professors, officers and students of the khdnugdh of the 
late Ghazan Khan. 

15. From the same to Amir Nusratu’d-Din Sitay, Go- 
vernor of Mawsil, and Sinjar, concerning Sharafu’d-Din 
Hasan Mustawfi. 

16. Answers from the same to philosophical and reli- 
gious questions propounded by Mawlana Sadr-i-Jahan of 
Bukhara. 

17. Letter from the same to his son Khwaja Jalal, 
asking for 40 young men and maidens of Rum to be sent 
to him at Tabriz to form the nucleus of a population for 
one of the five villages he has included in his park in the 
Rab‘-i-Rashidi. 

18. From the same to Khwaja ‘Ala’u’d-Din Hindu re- 
questing him to obtain and send various medicinal oils for 
the hospital in the Rab‘-i-Rashidi. 

19. From the same to his son Amir ‘Ali, Governor of 
Baghdad, concerning allowances and presents to various 
theologians. 

20. From the same 5 his son Khwaja ‘Abdu'-Latif, 
Governor of Isfahan, giving him good advice. 

21. From the same to his son Khwaja Jaldlu’d-Din, 
Governor of Rum, also giving good advice, and ordering 
various quantities of different herbs and drugs for his hos- 
pital at Tabriz. 

22. From the same to his son Amir Shihabu’d-Din, 
then Governor of Baghdad, giving him good advice, and 
summarizing the revenues of Khuzistan. 

23. From the same to Mawlana Majdud-Din Isma‘il 
Fali, inviting him to be present at the marriages which he 
has arranged for nine of his sons with various noble ladies. 

24. From the same to Qard-Bugd, Governor of Kayfi 
and Palu. 
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25. From the same to Mawlana ‘Afifu’d-Din Baghdadi. 

26. From the same in answer toa letter from the Alawlds 
of Qaysariyya (Caesarea) in Rum. 

27. From the same to his son Amir Ghiyathu’d-Din 
Muhammad on his appointment as Inspector of Khurasan 
by Khuda-banda Uljaytt. 

28. From the same to the people of Siwds concerning 
the Alms-house for Sayyids founded there by Ghazan 
(Déru’s-Siyddat-i-Ghdzdént) and the necessity of its proper 
maintenance. 

29. From the same from Multan in Sind to Mawlana 
Qutbu’d-Din Mas‘td of Shiraz, giving an account of the 
journey to India which he undertook at the [I-khdn’s com- 
mand to greet the Indian kings and bring back various 
drugs and spices not obtainable in Persia. : 

30. From the same to Takhtakh Inju as to complaints 
of his tyranny made by the people of Fars, concerning 
which he is sending his son Ibrahim to report. 

31. From the same concerning Mawlanad Muhammad 
Rumi, and the teaching in the college at Arzanjan, of which 
he has been appointed Master. 

32. From the same to Shirwan Shah, ruler of Shabaran 
and Shamakhi, inviting him to visit the Garden of Fath- 
abad which he has made. 

33. From the same to the revenue officers of Khuzistan, 
concerning various financial and administrative matters, and 
the sending of Khwaja Siraju’d-Din of Dizful to audit the 
accounts, make investigations, and report. 

34. From the same to. his son Khwaja Majdu’d-Din, 
ordering him to collect stores for the army destined for the 
occupation of India. 

35. From the Seljuq ruler of Arzanjan, Malik Jalalu’d- 
Din Kay-Qubad b. ‘Ala’u’d-Din Kay-Qubad, asking advice 
on sundry matters; with Rashidu’d-Din’s replies. 

36. Rashidu’d-Din’s reply to a letter from Mawlana Sa- 
dru’d-Din Muhammad Turka’s, written duringa dangerousill- 
nessand containing his last willand testament astothedivision 

6—z2 
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amongst his children of his numerous and extensive estates 
and other property. To the Rab‘-i-Rashidf he bequeaths 
a library of 60,000 volumes of science, history and poetry, 
including 1000 Qur’dns by various excellent calligraphers, 
of which 10 were copied by Yaqut al-Musta‘simi, 10 by Ibn 
Muqla and 200 by Ahmad Suhrawardi. He enumerates 
by name his 14 sons, vzz. (1) Sa‘du’d-Din, (2) Jalalu’d-Din, 
(3) Majdu’d-Din, (4) ‘Abdu'l-Latif, (5) Ibrahim, (6) Ghi- 
yathu’d-Din Muhammad, (7) Ahmad, (8) ‘Ali, (9) Shaykhi, 
(10) Pir Sultan, (11) Mahmdd, (12) Humam, (13) Shihabu 
’d-Din, (14) ‘Ali-shah; and his 4 daughters, vzz. (1) Farman- 
Khand, (2) Ay Khattn, (3) Shahf Khatin, (4) Hadiyya 
Malik. 

37. Rashidu’d-Din to the same, concerning a book which 
he had written and dedicated to him, and sending him a 
present of money, choice garments, a horse and various 
food-stuffs. 

38. From the same to the people of Diyar Bakr con- 
cerning the digging of a new canal to be called after him- 
self, and the establishment and population of 14 villages on 
both sides of it, with names and plan of the new villages, 
which are for the most part named after his 14 sons. 

39. From the same to his son Jaldlu’d-Din, Governor 
of Rum, concerning the digging of a new canal from the 
Euphrates to be called after his late lord Ghazan Khan, 
and the foundation of 10 villages, of which the plan and 
names are again given. 

40. From the same to his agent Khwaja Kamdlu’d-Din 
Siwasi, Mustawfi of Rim, ordering him to send, by means 
of a merchant named Khwaja Ahmad, certain presents in 
cash and in kind to ten learned men in Tunis and the 
Maghrib (names given) in return for ten books (titles given) 
in 36 volumes which they had sent to the Minister, of 
whose generosity they had heard. 

41. From the same to the authorities at Shiraz ordering 
them to make certain specified presents in cash and in 
kind to Mawlana Mahmud b. Ilyds who had written a 
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book entitled Latd@if-7-Rashtdiyya and dedicated it to 
Rashidu’d-Din. 

42. From the same to the authorities at Hamadan con- 
cerning the maintenance of the Pharmacy (Déri-khdna) 
and Hospital (Déru’sh-Shifd) which he had founded there, 
and which he is sending a physician named Ibn Mahdi to 
inspect and report on. Written from Caesarea (Qaysariyya) 
in 690/1291. 

43. From the same to his son Amir Mahmud, Go- 
vernor of Kirmdn, recommending to his care and assist- 
ance Khwaja Mahmud of Sawa, whom he is sending on a 
mission to India, to Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Din, and also to collect 
money due to Rashidu’d-Din from his estates there. 

44. From the same to his son Pir Sultan, Governor of 
Georgia, concerning the King’s projected expedition to 
Syria and Egypt, and an intended punitive expedition 
of 120,000 men under ten Mongol amdrs (names given) 
which is to pass through Georgia to chastise the rebellious 
people of Abkhaz and Trebizonde, and which Pir Sultan is 
to accompany, leaving the government of Georgia in the 
hands of his deputy Khwaja Mu‘inu’d- Din. 

45. From the same to Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din of Ardabil 
giving, after many compliments, a list of the supplies of 
meat, fowls, rice, wheat, butter, honey, #zdst, perfumes and 
money which he proposes to supply to the aforesaid 
Shaykh’s monastery (AAdnqah) for the festival to be held 
there in commemoration of the Prophet’s birthday. 

46. Letter from Malik Mu‘inu’d-Din, Parwana of Rim, 
to Rashidu’d-Din, complaining of Turkman depredations 
in his province. 

47. Letter from Malik ‘Ala’u’d-Din accompanying the 
presents of precious stuffs, aromatic drugs, animals, con- 
serves, spices, dried fruits, carpets, oils, plate, rare timber, 
ivory, efc., which he is sending from India by way of Basra 
to Rashidu’d-Din. 

48. Letter from Rashidu’d-Din to his son Amir Mahmud, 
then engaged in studying Suffism in Kirman. 
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49. Letter from the same to his son Amir Ahmad, at 
that time Governor of Ardabil, containing seven recom- 
mendations (waszyyat), and expressing regret that he is 
oecupying himself with Astrology. 

50. Letter of condolence from the same to Mawlana 
Sharafu’d-Din Tabasi on the death of his son, and ordering 
Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad of Abarqth to supply him yearly 
with certain specified provisions. 

51. Letter from the same to his son Sa‘du’d-Din, Go- 
vernor of Qinnasrin, describing the completion of the Rab‘-i- 
Rashidi at Tabriz, with its 24 caravansarays, 1500 shops and 
30,000 houses; its gardens, baths, stores, mills, workshops, 
paper-mills and mint; its workmen and artisans, brought 
from every town and country, its Qur’dn-readers, mu’ adh- 
dhins and doctors of theology, domiciled in the Kzcha-z- 
‘Ulamd (“Rue des Savants”); its 6000 or 7000 students; 
its 50 physicians from India, China, Egypt and Syria, each 
of whom is bound to give instruction to ten pupils; the 
hospital (Daru'sh-Shifd) with its oculists, surgeons and 
bone-setters, to each of whom are assigned as pupils five 
of the writer’s servants; and the allowances in kind and in 
money made to all of them. 

52. Letter from the same to his son Khwaja Ibrahim, 
Governor of Shiraz, describing the campaign against Kabul 
and Sistan, and demanding various arms and munitions of 
war in specified quantities. 

53. Letter from the same to several of his sons con- 
cerning the attributes of learning, clemency, reason and 
generosity. The MS. breaks off abruptly in the middle of 
this letter. 

These letters, which ought to be published, are of extra- 
ordinary interest on account of the light they throw on the 
character and manifold activities of this most remarkable 
man, at once statesman, physician, historian and patron of 
art, letters and science. We have already noticed the tragic 
fate which overtook him and to a large extent brought to 
naught his careful and elaborate plans for the preserva- 
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tion of his books and the beneficent institutions which he 
founded for the promotion of learning and charity; and the 
least we can do in pious memory of a truly great scholar is 
to perpetuate what is left of his writings. 

But if Rashidu’d-Din failed to secure the immortality of 
all his works, he set a fruitful example to other historians, 
eee so that it is largely due to him that this period 
Mustawfi of is sO conspicuous for merit in this field of know- 
— ledge. We have seen how he helped Wassaf 
and brought him to the {l-khdn’s notice. We shall now con- 
sider the work of his most illustrious follower, Hamdu’llah 
Mustawfi of Qazwin. Of his life little is known save what 
he tells us incidentally in his works. He professed to be 
of Arab origin, tracing his pedigree to Hurr b. Yazid ar- 
Riyahi, but his family had long been settled in Qazwin. 
His great-grandfather, Aminu’d-Din Nasr, was Mustawfi 
of ‘Iraq, but later adopted the ascetic life, and was finally 
slain by the Mongols. His brother, Zaynu’d-Din Muham- 
mad, held office under Rashidu’d-Din, and he himself was 
appointed by the same minister, about 1311, superintendent 
of the finances of Qazwin, Abhar, Zanjan and Tarumayn. 
For the rest, he tells us that he had from his youth upwards 
eagerly cultivated the society of men of learning, especially 
that of Rashidu’d-Din himself, and had frequented many 
learned discussions, especially on history; so that, though 
not by training a historian, he resolved to employ his leisure 
in compiling a compendious universal history. Three of 
his works, the Za’rikh-2-Guztda, or “Select History,” the 
Zafar-ndma, or “Book of Victory,” and the NMuzg-hatw/- 
Qulib, or “ Heart’s Delight,” have come down to us. Of 
these, the first two are historical, the third geographical. 

The Ta’ rtkh-t-Guztda was composed in 730/1330, and is 
Ta’ rtkh- dedicated to Rashidu’d-Din’s son Ghiyathu’d- 
‘Guaisa Din Muhammad, who was made Prime Minister 
in May, 1328, and, as we have seen, was put to death in 
Sources of May, 1336. The author enumerates about two 


the Ta’rikh- . : ; 
-Guatda dozen of his sources, which include (1) the 


t 
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Stratwn-Nabi, or Biography of the Prophet (probably 
Ibn Hishdm’s!); (2) the Qzsaswl-Anbiyd (probably ath- 
Tha‘labi’s*) ; (3) the Azsdla-t-Qushayriyya*; (4) the Tadh- 
kivatu'l-Awliyd (probably Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar’s‘); (5) the 
Tadwtn of Imamu’d-Dinal-Yafi't®; (6)the Zajdribu'l-Vmam'® 
(probably of Ibn Miskawayhi); (7) the Mashdribu’t-Taja- 
vib; (8) the Déwdnu'n-Nasab’; (9) the Chronicle of Muham- 
mad Jarir at-Tabari®; (10) the history of Hamza of Isfahan®; 
(11) the Za’rtkhu'l-Kadmil of Ibnu’l-Athir’; (12) the Zud- 
datwt-Tawdrtkh of Jamalu’d-Din Abu’l-Qasim of Kashan; 
(13) the Nizdmwt-Tawdrtkh of the Qadi Nasiru’d-Din 
al- Baydawi"; (14) the ‘Oyanwt-Tawdrtkh of Abt Talib 
‘Ali al-Khazin al-Baghdadi; (15) the K7ztdbwl-Ma‘dérif 
of Ibn Qutayba™; (16) the Za’rikh-t-Jahdn-gushd of ‘Ata 
Malik-i-Juwayni®; (17) Abu Sharaf Jarbadhagqant’s Persian 
translation of al-‘Utbi’sK7ztdba'l- Yamtnt"; (18) the Szydsat- 


1 Edited by Wiistenfeld, G6ttingen, 1858-1860; German trans- 
lation by Weil, Stuttgart, 1864. 

2 Printed at Cairo in 1312/1894-5, with the Abridgement of 
al-Ydfi'’s Rawdu’r-Raydhin in the margins. 

3 Printed at Buldq, 1284/1867-8. 

4 Edited by Dr R. A. Nicholson in my Perstan Hist. Text Series, 
vols. i11 and v. 

5 See HAjji Khalffa (ed. Fliigel), vol. ii, p. 254, No. 2773, where 
623/1226 is given as the date of the author’s death. 

6 Vols. 1, 5 and 6 have been published 1 in fac-szm7le in the CE. Ja 
Gibb Memorial” Series, (vil, 1; vil, 5; vii, 6). 

7 Probably one of the works on Genealogy entitled A7ztéb20'l-Ansdod. 

8 Published at Leyden in 15 vols. (1879-1901) by an international 
group of eminent Arabic scholars presided over by the late Professor 
de Goeje. 

9 Edited with Latin translation by Gottwaldt, Leipzig, 1844-1848. 

10 Ed. Tornberg, 14 vols., Leyden, 1851-1876 ; Cairo, 12 vols., 1290— 
1 303/1873-1886. 

11 This work and its author will be discussed further on in this 
chapter. 

12 Ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1850. 

13 The first two of the three vols. constituting this work, edited by 
Mirz4 Muhammad of Qazwin, have appeared in the “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series, xvi, I and xvi, 2. 

14 The Arabic original was lithographed at Dihli in 1847, and printed 
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nama (here called Szyarwl-Mulitk) of Nizamu’'l-Mulk}; 
(19) the Shkdéhudma of Firdawsi?; (20) the Safzg-ndma of 
Zahiri of Nishapir; (21) the Majma‘u Arbdbv'l-Maslak of 
Oddi Ruknu’d-Din Juwayni; (22) the Jstizhdru’l-Akhbar 
of Oddi Ahmad Damghanf; and lastly (23) the /ame‘u’t- 
Tawdrtkh* of the author’s late martyred master and patron 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’lldh. . 

After the enumeration of his sources, most of which, as 
will appear from the foot-notes, are directly accessible to 
Differenteras US, the author describes the different eras used 
used incom- by different peoples, some of whom date from 
pmgens Adam, others from the Deluge, others from 
Abraham or Moses, others from the destruction of Pharaoh, 
others from the building of the Ka‘ba or the Abyssinian in- 
vasion of Yaman,while the Greeks date from Alexander, the 
Copts from Nebuchadnezzar, and the pre-Islamic Quraysh 
from the year of the Elephant. He then discusses the 
confusion in chronology arising from these differences as to 
the ¢erminus a quo, which is increased by the fact that the 
philosophers deny that the world had a beginning, while the 
theologians assert that it had a beginning and will have an 
end, but decline to define or specify either. The learned men 
of India, China and Europe assert that Adam lived about 
a million years ago, and that there were several Adams, 
each of whom, with his descendants, spoke a special lan- 
guage, but that the posterity of all save one (vzz. the Adam 
of the Hebrews) died out. Most of the Muslim doctors of 
Persia, on the other hand, reckon the period between Adam 
and Muhammad as six thousand years, though some say 
more and some less. Astronomers reckon from the Deluge, 
since which, at the time of writing (vzz. in the year 698 of 
in Cairo with al-Maninf’s commentary in 1286/1869-70. Jarbadhagqani’s 
Persian translation was lithographed in Tihran in 1272/1855-6. 

1 Edited and translated by Schefer (Paris, 1891, 1893). 

2 The three printed editions are Turner Macan’s (Calcutta, 1829), 
Jules Mohl’s (Paris, 1838-1878) and Viillers and Landauer’s (Strass- 
burg, 1877-1884, 3 vols., ending with Alexander the Great). 

3 See above, pp. 68-9, 72-5. 
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the Era of Yazdigird, z.e. about A.D. 1330) 4432 years are 

considered to have elapsed. 

The 7a’rtkh-t-Guetdacomprises an Introduction (/Fdizha), 
Prema: six chapters (246), each of which is divided 
the Ta’rikh- into numerous sections (Fas/), and a conclusion 
isiauade (Khdtima), as follows: 

Introduction, On the Creation of the Universe and of Man. 

Chapter I, in two sections. (1) Major Prophets, and 
(2) Minor Prophets, and Sages, who, not being Pro- 
phets, yet worked for the cause of true religion. 

Chapter II. The Pre-Islamic Kings of Persia, in four sec- 
tions, vzz.: 

(1) Pishdadiyan, eleven Kings, who ruled 2450 years. 

(2) Kaydaniyan, ten Kings, who ruled 734 years. 

(3) Muliku’t-Tawd’if (Parthians), twenty - two 
Kings, who ruled 318 years?. 

(4) Sdsaniyan, thirty-one Kings, who reigned 527 
years’. 

Chapter II[f. The Prophet Muhammad and his Companions 
and Descendants, in an introduction and six sections, 
vig: 

Lntroduction, on the pedigree, genealogy and kin of 
the Prophet. 

(1) Life of the Prophet, his wars, his wives, secre- 
taries, relations and descendants. 

(2) The Orthodox Caliphs, who are reckoned as 
five, al-Hasan being included. Duration, from 
10 Rabi‘ I, A.H. It to 13 Rabi‘ I, A.H. 41 (June 6, 
632-July 17, 661), when al-Hasan resigned the 
supreme power to Mu‘awiya the Umayyad. 


1 The period between Alexander the Great and the fall of the 
Parthians (really about 550 years)is always under-estimated by Muham- 
madan writers, with the one exception (so far as I know) of Mas‘tdf, 
who, in his Avtdbw’t- Tanbth wa'l-Ishraf (pp. 97-9), explains the political 
and religious motives which led the founder of the Sdsdnian Dynasty, 
Ardashir-i- Babakan, to reduce it deliberately by about one half. 

* This period is over-estimated by more than a century. The 
duration of the dynasty was from A.D. 226 to 652. 
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(3) The remainder of the twelve Imams, excluding 
‘Ali and his son al-Hasan, who was poisoned in 
49/669-70. Duration, 215 years and 7 months, 
from 4 Safar, AH. 49 to Ramadan, A.H. 264 
(March 14, 669—May, 878). 

(4) Notices of some of the chief “Companions” (As- 
héb) and “Followers” (7 dbe‘zn) of the Prophet. 
(5) The Umayyad “ Kings” (not regarded by the 
author as Caliphs), fourteen in number. Dura- 
tion, 91 years, from 13 Rabi‘I, A.H. 41 to 13 Rabi‘ 1, 

A.H. 132 (July 17, 661—Oct. 30, 749). 

(6) The ‘Abbasid Caliphs, thirty-seven in number. 
Duration, 523 years, 2 months and 23 days, from 
13 Rabi‘ I, A.H. 132 to 6 Safar, A.H. 656 (Oct. 30, 
749—Feb. 12, 1258). 

Chapter IV. Post-Islamic Kings of Persia, in twelve sec- 
tions, v22z.: 

(1) Saffarids, three Kings, who reigned 35 years, 
from 253/867 to 287/900, after which date their 
posterity continued for some time to rule over 
Sistan. — 

(2) Samanids, nine Kings, who reigned 102 years 
and 6 months, from Rabi‘ Il, A.H. 287 to Dhu'- 
Qa‘da, A.H. 389 (April, 900 to Oct.-Nov. 999). 

(3) Ghaznawis, fourteen Kings,who reigned 155 years 
(30 years over most of Persia, and the remaining 
years in Ghazna), from 390/1000 to 545/1150-I. 

(4) Ghiuris, five Kings, who reigned for 64 years, from 
§45/1150-I to 609/1212-13. 

(5) Daylamis (or House of Buwayh), seventeen 
Kings, who reigned for 127 years, from 321/933 
to 448/1056-7. 

(6) Seljuqs, in three groups, v2z.: 

(a) Of Persia, fourteen Kings, who reigned for 
161 years, from 429/1037-8 to 590/1194. 

(6) Of Kirman, eleven Kings, who reigned for 
150 years, from 433/1041-2 to §83/1187-8. 
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(c) Of Asia Minor, eleven Kings, who reigned 
for 220 years, from 480/1087-8 to 700/1300-1. 
(7) Khwarazmshahs, nine Kings, who reigned for 
137 years, from 491/1098 to 628/1230-1. 
(8) Atabeks, in two groups, vzz.: 

(a) Of Diyar Bakr and Syria, nine Kings, who 
reigned for 120 years, from 481/1088-9 to 601/ 
1204-5. 

(6) Of Fars (also called Salgharids), eleven Kings, 
who reigned for 120 years, from 543/1148-9 to 
663/1264-5. 

(9) Isma‘ilis, in two groups, vz.: 

(2) Of North Africa and Egypt (the Fatimid 
Caliphs), fourteen anti-Caliphs, who reigned for 
260 years, from 296/908-9 to 556/1160. 

(6) Of Persia (the Assassins of Alamiut), eight 
pontiffs, who ruled for 171 years, from 483/ 
1090-1 to 654/1256. 

(10) Qara-Khitda’is of Kirman, ten Kings,who reigned 

for 85 years, from 621/1224 to 706/1306-7. 

(11) Atdabeks of Luristan, in two groups, vzz.: 

(2) Of Lur-i-Buzurg, seven rulers, who reigned 
for 180 years, from 550/1155-6 to 730/1329- 
56) 

(6) Of Lur-i-Kuchak, eleven rulers, who reigned 
150 years, from 580/1184-5 to 730/1329—30. 

(12) Mongol [l-khdns of Persia, thirteen Kings, who 
had reigned at the time of writing 131 years, from 

599/1202-3 to 730/1329-30. “Hereafter,” adds 

the author, “let him who will write the con- 

tinuation of their history.” 
Chapter V. Account of men notable for their piety or 
learning, in six sections, v2z.: 
(1) Imdms and Mujtahids (12 are mentioned). 
(2) “Readers” of the Qur’dxz (9 are mentioned). 
(3) Traditionists (7 are mentioned). 
(4) Shaykhs and Siffs (about 300 are mentioned). 
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(5) Doctors of Divinity, Law and Medicine (about 
70 are mentioned). 

(6) Poets, of whom about 5 Arabic and 87 Persian 
poets arementioned. The biographies of the latter 
have been translated and published by me in the 
J.R.A.S. for October 1900 and January 1901, and 
as a separate reprint. 

Chapter VI. Account of Qazwin, the author’s native town, 
in seven sections, v2z.: 

(1) Traditions concerning Qazwin. Some 40 are 
given, of which 36 are said to be from an auto- 
graph copy of the Zadw7n of ar-Rafifi'. Nearly 
all these agree in describing Qazwin as one of the 
“Gates of Paradise.” 

(2) Etymology of the name of Qazwin. 

(3) Notable buildings of Qazwin; its nine quarters 
and architectural history from the timeof Shapur I, 
who was its original founder; its conquest by the 
Arabs, and conversion to Islam. 

(4) Its environs, rivers, aqueducts (gandts), mosques, 
and tombs. Some of its inhabitants are said still 
to profess secretly the religion of Mazdak. 

(5) Notable men who have visited Qazwin, including 
“Companions” and “ Followers” of the Prophet, 
Imams and Caliphs, Shaykhs and ‘wlamd, Kings 
and waztrs, khdqgans and amtrs. 

(6) Governors of Qazwin. 

(7) Tribes and leading families of Qazwin, including 
Sayyids; ‘ulamd; Iftikharis (of whom the actual 
representative, Malik Sa‘id Iftikharu’d-Din Mu- 
hammad b, Abt Nasr, had learned the Mongol and 
Turki languages and writing, and had translated 


1 See G. le Strange’s ed. and translation of our author's Vuz- 
hatu’l-Qulub (“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vols. xxiii, I, pp. 
56-8 and xxiii, 2, pp. 62-3), where many of these traditions are given 
on the same authority. See also p. 88 supra, n. 5 ad calc. 
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Kaltla and Dimna into the first, and the Szzdzbda- 
niéma into the second); Bazdarfs or Muzaffaris; 
Bisharis; Burhanis; Hanafis; Hulwanis; Kha- 
lidis; Khalilis; Dabiran; Rafifis; Zakanis; Zu- 
bayris; Zadanis; Shirzads; Ta’usis; ‘Abbasis ; 
Ghaffaris; Filwagushan; Qadawis; Qarawuls; 
Tamimis; Karajis or Dulafis (one of whom was 
the cosmographer and geographer Zakariyya b. 
Muhammad b. Mahmtd); Kiydas or Kaysis ; 
Makanis; Mustawfis (the author's own family, 
said to be descended from Hurr b. Yazid ar- 
Riyahf); Mu’minan; Mukhtaran; Mu‘afiyan or 
Mu‘afaniyan ; Marzubanan; Nishdptriyan; and 
Bula-Timuris or Tababakan. 

Conclusion. A tree of dynasties, or genealogical tree, based 
on that devised by Rashidu’d-Din, but improved. This 
tree is, however, omitted in all the manuscripts which 
I have seen. 

Having regard to the extent of the field covered by the 
Ta'rikh-t-Guzida, and its comparatively modest size (some 
170,000 words), it is evident that it is of the nature of a 
compendium, and that no great detail can be expected 
from it. It is, however, a useful manual, and contains many 
interesting particulars not to be found elsewhere, while for 
contemporary history it is of first-rate importance, so that 
the need for a complete edition of the text had long been 
felt. Until the year 1910 the only portions accessible in 
print were: 

(1) The whole of chapter iv, on the Post-Islamic dy- 
nasties of Persia, edited in the original, with French 
translation, by M. Jules Gantin (Paris, 1903). Pp. 
ix + 623. 

(2) The whole of chapter vi, except the first section on 
the Traditions, containing the account of Qazwin, 
translated into French by M. Barbier de Meynard, 

} and published in the /ournal Astatique for 1857 

(Sér. v, vol. 10, pp. 257 et seqq.). 
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(3) Section 6 of chapter v, the account of the Persian 
poets, translated by myself in the /.R.A.S. for 
October 1900 and January 1901. 

In 1910, however, a fac-stmile of a fairly accurate and 
ancient MS. (transcribed in 857/1453) was published in the 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series (vol. xiv, 1), and this was 
followed in 1913 by an abridged English translation, with 
full Indices, by myself and Dr R. A. Nicholson (vol. xiv, 2), 
so that the whole work is now accessible to scholars, who 
can form their own opinion of its value. 


In the preface of the 7arikh-i-Guztda, Hamdu'llah 
Mustawfi speaks of a great historical poem on which he 
was then engaged, and of which he had at that 

: ail time (730/1330) completed fifty and odd thou- 
sand couplets out of a total of 75,000. This 

poem, entitled Zafar-ndéma, the “ Book of Victory,” was 
actually completed five years later. It is essentially a 
continuation of Firdawsi’s Shéh-uxdma, and the only known 
manuscript (Or. 2833 of the British Museum, a huge volume 
of 779 folios, transcribed in Shirdz in 807/1405, and bought 
in Persia by Mr Sidney Churchill for the Museum about 
1885') contains besides the Zafar-nama the revised text 
of the Shah-nxdéma on which the author had spent six years. 
The Zafar-ndma begins with the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and comes down to the author’s own time, 
vig. to the year 732/1331-2, when Abu Sa‘id was still 
reigning. It comprises, as already said, 75,000 couplets, 
10,000 couplets being assigned by the author to each of 
the seven and a half centuries of which he treats, or, ac- 
cording to the main chronological divisions of the work, 
25,000 couplets to the Arabs, 20,000 to the Persians, and 
30,000 to the Mongols. The author was forty years of age 
when he began it, and spent fifteen years on its composition, 
so that he must have been born about 680/1281-2. From 


? For full description of this precious MS. see Rieu’s Persian Sup- 
plement, No. 263, pp. 172-174, and also the Athenaeum for 1885, p. 314. 
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Dr Rieu’s description, it is evident that the historical value 
of this work is by no means to be neglected: “the author,” 
he says (doc. cit., p. 173), “is very precise as to facts and 
dates, and his third book will be found valuable for the 
history of the Mongol period. He gives, for instance, on 
f. 5124, a very vivid description of the wholesale slaughter 
wrought by the Mongols in his native place, Qazwin. His 
information was partly derived from his great-grandsire, 
Amin Nasr Mustawfi, who was ninety-three years old at 
the time.” The following extract from this portion may 
serve aS a specimen: 
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Mongol siege of a Chinese town, from an old ms.-.of the J/démr‘wt-Tawédrikh 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
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‘Thence! to the town of Qazwin, Subutdy? 
Like raging tiger came right speedily. 
The tale of years at six, one, seven stood 
When that fair town became a lake of blood, 
And Sha‘ban’s month had counted seven days? 
When it was filled with woe and sore amaze. 
The governor who held the ill-starred town 
Muzaffar named, a ruler of renown, 
Was, by the Caliph’s most august command, 
Set to control the fortunes of the land. 


When came the hosts of war and direful fate 

Firm as a rock they closed the city gate. 

Upon the wall the warriors took their place, 

And each towards the Mongols set his face. 

Three days they kept the ruthless foe at bay, 

But on the fourth they forced a blood-stained way. 


1 Je. from Zanjan. 


2 The Ms. has ($iiw (x for 4), but see the Ta’rtkh-i-Jahdn-gushd 
(““E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, xvi, 1), p. 115, 1. 17. 
3 Sha‘ban 7, A.H. 617= October 7, A.D. 1220. 


B. P. 7 
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Fiercely the Mongols entered Qazwin Town 

And heads held high before were now brought down. 
No quarter in that place the Mongols gave: 

The days were ended of each chieftain brave. 
Nothing could save the townsmen from their doom, 
And all were gathered in one common tomb. 

Alike of great and small, of old and young, 

The lifeless bodies in the dust they flung : 

Both mnen and women shared a common fate : 
The luck-forsaken land lay desolate. 

Many a fair one in that fearful hour 

Sought death to save her from th’ invaders’ power : 
Chaste maidens of the Prophet’s progeny 

Who shone like asteroids in Virtue’s sky, 

Fearing the lust of that ferocious host 

Did cast them down, and so gave up the ghost. 
Much in that land prevails the Shafi‘te ; 

One in a thousand is a Hanafite! ; 

And yet they counted on that gory plain 

Twelve thousand Hanafites amongst the slain ! 

In heaps on every side the corpses lay, 

Alike on lonely path and broad high-way. 
Uncounted bodies cumbered every street : 

Scarce might one find a place to set one’s feet. 


In terror of the Mongol soldiery 

Hither and thither did the people fly, 

Some seeking refuge to the Mosque did go, 

Hearts filled with anguish, souls surcharged with woe. 
From that fierce foe so sore their straits and plight 
That climbing forms the arches hid from sight. 

The ruthless Mongols burning brands did ply 

Till tongues of flame leapt upwards to the sky. 

Roof, vault and arch in burning ruin fell, 

A heathen holocaust of Death and Hell!” 


Yet a third work produced by this industrious writer is 
the well-known geographical and cosmographical treatise 
entitled the Wuz-hatu'l-Qulib, or “ Heart’s De- 

— light.” Manuscripts of it are fairly common, 
but until 1915 the text was only generally ac- 

cessible in the indifferent lithographed edition published 


1 Cf. Nuz-hatwl-Qulitb (Gibb Series, xxiii, 1), p. 59, last line. 
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at Bombay in 1311/1893-4. In 1915, however, a critical 
edition of the text was brought out by Mr G. le Strange 
in the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series (vol. xxiii, 1), and 
the English translation (vol. xxiii, 2), which is now in the 
Press, will shortly follow. 

The Vuz-hatu'l-Qulib was composed five years later than 
the Zafar-ndéma, during the period of anarchy which suc- 
ceeded Abt Sa‘id’s death, to which the author alludes with 
feeling. Hewas persuaded, he says, to undertake the work 
at the request of certain friends, who felt the want of a 
Persian work on geography, most of the works on that sub- 
Sources of the ject being in Arabic. He enumerates amongst 
Nus-hatu'l. his sources the following works, which he has 
— supplemented from his own observations during 
his travels through Persia: the Suwaru’l-Agdlim of Abu 
Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl al-Balkhi?; the 7zbydnz of Ahmad b. 
Abi ‘Abdillah; the Road-book (Maséhk wa'l-Mamdlik) of 
Abu'l-Qasim ‘Abdullah ibn Khurdadhbih?; and a work 
entitled the /ahdu-ndma; besides nineteen other works, 
of which the enumeration will be found in Rieu’s Persian 
Catalogue, pp. 418-419. The work is primarily divided into 
an Introduction (/a@tzha), three Discourses (/agd/a), and 
an Appendix (Kdtzma).' The third MWagd/a is the impor- 
tant part of the work: all that precedes this deals with 
cosmography, the heavens, the earth, the three kingdoms, 
and man. This third agdla, which contains the geo- 
graphical portion of the work, deals first with the geography 
of the two holy cities of Arabia and of Jerusalem; then 
with the geography of Persia, Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, with an appendix on the physical geography of 
Persia; then with the countries bordering on Persia, and 
some other lands never included in the Persian Empire. 


1 This author is perhaps identical with the “ Ibnu’l-Balkhf” whose 
fars-ndma Mr G. le Strange intends to publish in the Gibb Series. 

* He wrote about 230-4/844-8. See Brockelmann, vol. f} pp. 225-6. 
The text is included in de Goeje’s valuable Bibliotheca Eeaaraphorwen 
Arabicorum. 


ia 
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The Conclusion treats of the wonders of the world, espe- 
cially of Persia. The book is of considerable value for a 
knowledge of the geography and condition of mediaeval 
Persia, and was largely used by Mr G. le Strange in the com- 
pilation of his Lands of the Eastern Caliphate before he 
published the edition mentioned on the preceding page. 

Mention has been already made at the beginning of this 
chapter (p. 63 supra) of a small historical manual entitled 
AlBayaiwrs  V#edmu’t-Tawdrikh (the “Order of Histories” 
Nisdmu't- or “Dates”) by the well-known judge and 
Tag Qur’dn-commentator Nasiru’d-Din al-Baydawi, 
whose father held the same office under the Atabek Abt 
Bakr b. Sa‘d-i-Zangi, the patron of the great poet Sa‘di. 
This dull and jejune little book, compiled in the year 674/ 
1275, with a continuation, apparently added by the author, 
down to 683/1284—5, and a further continuation, probably 
by another hand, to 694/1294-5, contains an outline of 
general history from the time of Adam to the date last 
mentioned. It has not been published, and is probably 
not worth publishing, since it is doubtful whether it con- 
tains anything new or valuable, and whether it is calculated 
to add to the fame which its author enjoys as a juriscon- 
sult, theologian and commentator’. 


Another still unpublished historical manual of this period 
is that properly entitled Rewdatu Ul?l-Albdb fi tawdrtkht'l- 
Akdbir wa'l-Ansdb (the “Garden of the Intelligent, on the 
histories of the great, and on genealogies”) com- 
piled in 717/1317 by Abu Sulayman Da’id of 
Banakat (or Fanakat) in Transoxiana* It is 
better known as the Za’rtkh-i-Bandkati, is obviously and 
indeed admittedly inspired by Rashidu’d-Din’s great work, 


The Ta’ rtkh-i- 
Banitkatt 


1 For further particulars see Rieu’s Persian Cat., pp. 832-4. 

2 bid. pp. 79-80. The only copy to which I have access is a MS. 
(unfortunately defective at beginning and end) from the Library of the 
late Sir A. Houtum-Schindler. It formerly belonged to that great 
bibliophile Prince Bahman Mirz4 Bahd’w'd-Dawla. 
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and comprises nine sections, called gzswz, as follows: (1) Pro- 
phets and Patriarchs; (2) ancient Kings of Persia; (3) the 
Prophet Muhammad and the Caliphs; (4) Persian dynas- 
ties contemporary with the ‘Abbasid Caliphs; (5) the Jews; 
(6) the Christians and Franks; (7) the Indians; (8) the 
Chinese; (9) the Mongols. In one respect it shows very 
clearly the influence of Rashidu’d-Din’s wider conception 
of history, for more than half the book is devoted to the 
non-Muslim peoples mentioned in the headings of the last 
five gzsms, to wit the Jews, the European nations, including 
the Roman Emperors and the Popes, the Indians, the 
Chinese and the Mongols. The accounts given of these 
nations, though for the most part brief and dry, show some 
real knowledge of the chief facts, while the statements of 
non-Muslim religious doctrines are fair and devoid of acri- 
mony or fanaticism. Baydawi, on the other 
ontrast be- s é . 
tween the hand, like most Persian historians not directly 
a. , inspired by Rashidu’d-Din, practically ignores 
Bandkati,and all history except that which is connected with 
i Islam and the Muhammadan peoples, the an- 
cient Kings of Persia, and the Hebrew Prophets and Patri- 
archs. This contrast between these two historical manuals 
is probably in large measure due to the fact that Baydawi 
lived in Fars, which, as we have seen, lay outside the great 
stream of communication between East and West set in 
motion by the Mongol dominion, while the author of the 
Ta vikh-t-Bandkaté was from Transoxiana, and, as poet- 
laureate of Ghazan Khan(701/1301-2), was doubtless familiar 
with the Mongol court and the many, foreigners from distant 
lands who frequented it. His information about the Jews, 
Christians, Indians, Chinese and Mongols, though largely 
 —_— directly borrowed, often in the same words, 
of Bandkat’s from the pages of Rashidu’d-Din, was never- 
anowledge and theless undoubtedly supplemented by what the 

author learned orally from representatives of 
the peoples in question. In no Persian history before 
the Mongol period and in few after it do we find so many 
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references to places, people, and historical events beyond 
the ken of most Muslim writers; places like Portugal, 
Poland, Bohemia, England, Scotland, Ireland, Catalonia, 
Lombardy, Paris and Cologne; people like the Roman 
Emperors from Romulus downwards, and the Popes from 
St Peter to the Pope contemporary with the author, who is 
said to be the two hundred and second in succession; and 
events like the different Church Councils, the Conversion 
of Britain to Christianity in the time of Pope Eleutherius, 
the Nestorian heresy, and the like. As a specimen of one 
of the more interesting passages the following account of 
printing from wood blocks in China is worthy of atten- 
tion. Having described the care with which the Chinese 
transcribe historical and other passages from their ancient 
books, he says: 

“ Then, according to a custom which they have, they were 
wont and still continue to make copies from that book in 
Sami ae such wise that no change or alteration can find 
Chinese print- its way into the text. And therefore when they 
ing from the ‘ me: 

Ta’ rithat- desire that any book containing matter of value 
Bagels to them should be well written and should re- 
main correct, authentic and unaltered, they order a skilful 
calligraphist to copy a page of that book on a tablet in a 
fair hand. Then all the men of learning carefully correct it, 
and inscribe their names on the back of the tablet. Then 
skilled and expert engravers are ordered to cut out the 
letters. And when they have thus taken a copy of all the 
pages of the book, numbering all [the blocks] consecutively, 
they place these tablets in sealed bags, like the dies in a 
mint, and entrust them to reliable persons appointed for 
this purpose, keeping them securely in offices specially set 
apart to this end on which they set a particular and defi- 
nite seal. Then when anyone wants a copy of this book he 
goes before this committee and pays the dues and charges 
fixed by the Government. Then they bring out these tab- 
lets, impose them on leaves of paper like the dies used in 
minting gold, and deliver the sheets to him. Thus it is 
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impossible that there should be any addition or omission in 
any of their books, on which, therefore, they place complete 
reliance; and thus is the transmission of their histories 
effected.” 


A third minor history of this period is the Wajma‘u’l- 
Ansib (“Collection of Genealogies”) of Muhammad ibn 
‘Alf of Shabankara, who, like Fakhr-i-Bana- 
kati, was a poet as well as a historian. Of this 
book there seem to have been two editions, the 
first issued in 733/1332-3, the second three years later and 
one year after the death of Abt Sa‘id. This work contains 
a summary of general history from the Creation to the time 
of writing, but I have unfortunately been unable to obtain 
or read a copy, and am indebted for these meagre par- 
ticulars to Rieu’s admirable Perszan Catalogue, pp. 83-4. 
According to Ethé? the original edition perished when the 
house of Rashidu’d-Din’s son Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad 
was pillaged, and the author rewrote the book from memory, 
completing this second edition, according to Ethé, in 743/ 


1342-3. 


The Majma‘x'. 
Ansab 


Two rhymed chronicles of this period also deserve notice, 
the Shahinshah-ndéma (“ Book of the King of Kings”), or 
Chingtz-ndma (“ Book of Chingiz’”’), of Ahmad of Tabriz, 
containing the history of the Mongols down to 738/1337-8 
in about 18,000 verses, and dedicated to Abt Sa‘id; and 
the Ghdzdin-néma of Nuru’d-Din ibn Shamsu’d-Din Mu- 
hammad, composed in 763/1361-2. Both works are very 
rare. Rieu has described a MS. of the first, copied in 800/ 
1397-8, acquired by the British Museum at the sale of the 
Comte de Gobineau’s library in 1885?; and I possess a fine 
MS. of the latter, copied at Tabriz in 873/1468-9 for the 
Royal Library of Abu’n-Nasr Hasan Beg Bahadur Khan, 
and given to me in August, 1909, by Dr Rida Tawfiq, then 


1 India Office Pers. Cat., cols. t1o—11, Nos. 21 and 22. 
2 Persian Suppl. Cat., No. 201, p. 135. 
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Deputy for Adrianople in the Turkish Parliament. Both 
works are written in the same metre (the mztagdrib) as the 
Shah-ndéma of Firdawsi, of which they are imitations, but 
the second is only about half the length of the first (some- 
thing between 9000 and 10,000 couplets)!. Neither of these 
two works appears to be of any exceptional merit either 
as history or poetry, though useful information about the 
period of which they treat could no doubt be extracted 
from them by patient examination. 


1 In the short prose preface describing how the poem came to be 
written for Sultan Uways, who had restored the pension enjoyed by 
the author, then fifty years of age, under Ghadzan Khan, the number of 
verses is stated as 10,000. 


we) ee TTT: 


THE POETS AND MYSTICS OF THE IL-KHANI PERIOD. 


From the literary point of view the period which we 
are now considering is, as we have seen, chiefly remarkable 
for the quality and quantity of historical writers 
which it produced. That it was also rich in 
poetical talent cannot be disputed, but this is 
less remarkable, since at hardly any period was there a 
dearth of poets in Persia. Almost every well-educated 
Persian can produce moderately good verses on occasion, 
and it would be a hopeless and useless task even to mention 
all of those who, transcending the. rank of mere versifiers, 
can fairly claim to be poets. Severe selection is necessary 
but not easy, for on the one hand due regard must be paid 
to the judgement of the poet’s own countrymen, even when 
it does not entirely accord with our own ; and on the other 
hand care must be taken not to overlook any poet of 
originality and talent merely because he has not found 
favour with the Persian biographers, who, especially in 
their treatment of contemporaries, are apt to be swayed by 
personal, political, and even religious prejudices and pre- 
dilections. 

In the period with which we are now dealing there lived 
at least a score of poets whose claims to consideration 
The two greates, CaMnot be denied. The two greatest by far 
eo a sur were Jalalu’d-Din Rumi and Sa‘di of Shiraz, of 
period, Jalélu'd- Whom the former died in 672/1273 at the age of 
te , 66, and the latter about 690/1291 at the very 
inaprevioss | advanced age, as is generally asserted, of 110 
— lunar years. Both these poets, therefore, belong 
rather to the period preceding this, and have accordingly 


Poetry in the 
Mongol period 
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been already discussed in a previous volume’, to which the 
reader is referred. They might with equal justice have 
been included in this volume, which is the poorer for their 
omission, since their literary activity extended into the period 
which it covers, and both poets came into relations with 
some of its leading personages, Sa‘di with the Sdhzb-Diwdn 
and his brother ‘Ala’u’d-Din of the great Juwayni family, and 
even with Abaqa Khan himself?, and Jalalu’d-Din Rumi 
with the unfortunate Parwana of Rum, Mu‘inu’d-Din, who 
was put to death by Abdaqa for suspected complicity with 
the Egyptians in 675/1276-7%. It would be easy to devote 
many pages to each of them in this place without repeating 
anything that has been said before, but the difficulty is to 
limit rather than to extend the scope of this chapter, and, 
in spite of all temptations to the contrary, they must there- 
fore be omitted here. 

For similar reasons I shall content myself with a very 
brief mention of three other poets of this time whom many 
tae Persian students, especially such as have pur- 

mission of poets : ; : J 
who, thoughthey sued their studies in India, would place next 
wrote in Persia™) to the two great poets mentioned above; I mean 
sian race orresic Amir Khusraw and Hasan of Dihli and Badr- 
a i-Chach, all of whom are highly esteemed in 
India, but none of whom, so far as is known, ever visited, 
much less resided in Persia. To reduce the subject-matter 
of this book within any reasonable limits, it becomes more 
and more necessary to exclude the great and increasing 
number of Indian writers of Persian. Two considerations 
é besides that of space seems to me to justify this 

rounds for ex- i : 
cluding Indian. procedure. The first is that, owing to the greater 
Persian literature interest in India which naturally prevails in 


1 Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 515-539. 

2 See the English Introduction to vol. xvi, 1, of the “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series (the /ahkdn-gushé of Juwayni, edited by Mirza 
Muhammad), pp. hi-liv. 

3 See Bar-Hebraeus’ Wukhtasarwd-Duwal (Beyrout ed. of 1890), 


pp. 501-3. 
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England, far more has been written about these Indian- 
Persian authors, whether poets or historians, than about 
the purely Persian men of letters. The second is that, so 
far as a foreign student may be permitted to express an 
opinion on matters of literary taste, this Persian literature 
produced in India, has not, as a rule, the real Persian flavour, 
the vtap as the Irish call it, which belongs to the indigenous 
product. Without making any invidious comparisons, it 
will hardly be contested that there is just as good reason for 
treating the abundant Persian literature produced in India 
from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
nineteenth century as a separate subject as for a similar 
procedure in the case of the English literature produced in 
England and that produced in America; and that therefore 
the omission of Amir Khusraw from this chapter is as justi- 
fiable as the omission of Walt Whitman from a modern 
English literary history, especially as a very long notice of 
the former is given in Elliot’s H/zstory of India’. The same 
observation applies in lesser degree to the Persian writings 
produced in Afghanistan and Turkey respectively, though 
Persian still remains the natural speech of a large number 
of Afghans, and Turkish Sultans (notably the great Salim 
“the Grim?”’) have not disdained, even when at war with the 
Persians, to make use of their language for literary purposes. 
Exceptions will be made, however, especially in the period 
succeeding that included in this volume, in the case of 
native-born Persians who, attracted by the munificence of 
the Moghul Emperor of Dihli, emigrated to India in the 
hopes of disposing of their intellectual wares more profitably 
than was possible in their own country. 

The attention of those who read Urdu should be called 


1 Vol. 111, pp. 524-566. 

+ A most sumptuous edition of this Persian Déwdz of Sultin Salim, 
edited by the late Dr Paul Horn of Strassburg, was printed by com- 
mand of the German Emperor for presentation to the late Sultdn 
‘Abdu'l-Hamid in tg04. Of this rare and beautiful work I am fortunate 
enough to possess a copy. 
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to a very excellent modern book entitled Shz‘vru'l‘Ajzam 
Note on agood (“Poetry of the Persians”) by the late Shibli Nu- 
podem ne ‘mani, lithographed at ‘Ali-garh in two volumes 
critical studies of in or about 1325/1907, and containing critical 
Persian poets studies of about a score of the classical poets of 
Persia from Firdawsi and his predecessors to Hafiz. Amongst 
these a long notice’ is devoted to Am{fr Khusraw of Dihli, 
which contains incidentally a good deal of information 
about his friend, contemporary and fellow-poet Hasan of 
Dihli. Those who do not read Urdi may be referred to 
another excellent and scholarly work produced by Indian 
scholarship under the auspices of my friend Sir Edward 
Denison Ross, the Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, of 
which the first volume, containing the Persian poets from 
Firdawsi to Hafiz, was published at Calcutta in 1908. 
Twenty pages of this volume (pp. 176-195) are devoted to 
Amir Khusraw and his various works, and the four following 
pages to his friend Amir Hasan. Both were disciples of the 
great Saint Nizamu’d-Din Awliya, who died in 725/1324, 
only seven months before Amir Khusraw, who was buried 
beside him. Amir Hasan only survived them a few (pro- 
bably two) years. 

Amir Khusraw, not less notable as a musician than as 
a poet, was of Turkish race, his father Amir Sayfu’d-Din 
Mahmud having fled before the Mongols from 
the region of Balkh to India, where he finally 
settled at Patyali. There the poet was born in 
651/1253. He was therefore seventy-one years old when 
he died, and “lived to enjoy the favour of five successive 
kings of Dihli.”.. He was enormously productive ; Dawlat- 
shah credits him with nearly half a million verses. Of 
these “Mirza Baysunqur, after ceaseless efforts, succeeded 
in collecting 120,000,” but having subsequently discovered 
2000 more from his ghazaés, he “concluded that it would be 


Brief account of 
Amir Khusraw 


1 Of. laud., vol. ii, pp. 107-195. 
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very difficult for him to collect the complete work of the 
poet, and gave up the idea for ever’.” 

Although, for the reasons given above, I do not propose 
to speak at length of Amir Khusraw, yet, in accordance 
with the well-known Arabic saying? of which the gist is 
that what cannot be fully included need not therefore be 
wholly omitted, I shall give here “for good luck and a 
blessing” (tayammun™ wa tabarruk) one short extract from 
his Laylé wa Majniin in which he mourns, with a remark- 
able touch of feeling, the death of his mother and younger 
brother, both of whom died in 698/1298-9. The poet’s love 
for his mother, which is in strong contrast with his lack of 
appreciation of his daughter, is one of the most attractive 
features of his character?. 
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1 See the Bankipore Catalogue mentioned above, vol. i, pp. 176-7, 
and my edition of Dawlat-shah, p. 240. 


wd wd - 6 
2S IY lS Jus Yb 
3 The five verses addressed to his daughter, who appears to have 


been called ‘Afffa, will be found on p. 125 of vol. ii of the Sh7‘rz’/- 
‘Ajam, and the verses to his mother on pp. 126-7. 
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fe AED god 95 gtigole — Wgey pywrd io jap 
_ “A double radiance left my star this year : 
Amir Khusraw's Gone are my brother and my mother dear. 
lament on his : 
mother’s death My two full moons have set and ceased to shine 
In one short week through this ill luck of mine. 
By double torture I am racked of Fate, 
By double blow doth Heaven me prostrate. 
Double my mourning, double my despair ; 
Alas that I this double grief must bear ! 
Two brands for one like me is’t not a shame ? 
One fire’s enough to set the stack aflame. 
One breast a double burden should not bear, 
One head of headaches cannot hold a pair. 
Beneath the dust my mother lieth dead ; 
Is’t strange if I cast dust upon my head ? 
Where art thou mother mine, in what strange place? 
Canst thou not, mother, show me thy dear face ? 
From heart of earth come smiling forth once more, 
And take compassion on my weeping sore ! 
Where’er in days gone by thy feet did fall 
That place to me doth Paradise recall. 
Thy being was the guardian of my soul, 
The strong support which kept me safe and whole. 
Whene’er those lips of thine to speed were stirred 
Ever to my advantage was thy word. 
To-day thy silence makes its dumb appeal, 
And lo, my lips are closed as with a seal !” 


Badr-i-Chach, another poet of Transoxiana, has a con- 
siderable reputation in India but is practically unknown in 
Persia. The town of Chach or Shash of which 
he claimed to be the “Full Moon” (Saar) is 
the modern Tashkand. His poetry, which J have never read, 
but of which Sir H. Elliot has translated specimens in 
his Hzstory of India‘, is reputed very difficult, a common 
characteristic of the Persian poetry produced by men of 
Turkish race or writing under Turkish influence and patron- 
age, but not in itself, from our point of view, a reason for 
including him in this survey. 

1 Vol. ill, pp. 567-573. 


Badr-i-Chach 
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Mention may here be made of a little-known poet called 
Qani‘i, who fled from his native town of Tus in Khurasan 
before the terrible Mongol invasion, escaped to 
India, and thence made his way westwards by 
Aden, Mecca, Medina and Baghdad to Asia Minor, where 
he attached himself to the court of the Seljuq rulers of 
Qonya (Iconium), for whom he composed an immense versi- 
fied history of the dynasty on the model of the Shah-ndma, 
and a metrical rendering of the celebrated ook of Kalila 
and Dimna, of which a manuscript (Add. 7766) belonging 
to the British Museum is described by Rieu’, from whom 
these particulars are taken. In virtue of these and other 
poetical productions, of which he boasted that they filled 
thirty volumes and amounted to 300,000 dayés, he received 
the title of Waliku’sh-Shu'ard (“ King of Poets” or Poet 
Laureate), and he lived long enough to compose an elegy 
on the death of the great Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, who died, 
as already mentioned, in 672/1273. 


Qani‘f 


Another early but little-known poet of this period 1s 
Pur-i-Baha-yi-]ami,to whom Dawlat-shah? devotes an article 
containing but few facts about his life, to which 
— other biographical works, such as the Haft 
Iglim, Atash-kada, Majma‘u’sh-Shit'ard, etc. 
add but little. His original patron was Khwaja Wajihu’d- 
Din Zangi(Dawlat-shah)or Tahir-i-Faryumadi(Ha/t /g//m), 
but he afterwards enjoyed the patronage of the great Sd/zb 
Diwan. He seems to have been fond of quaint conceits 
and tours de force,and Dawlat-shah cites an ingenious poem 
of his, containing 28 Jdayts, in which he made use of as 
many Mongol and Turkish words and technical terms as 
possible, as when he says?: 


‘bss US Ye 95 LGeopb Wb 
‘(Sogh! be 55 od rf Gre Ba, 
1 Rieuw’s Brit. Mus. Pers. Cat., pp. 582-4. 7 Pp. 181-5 of my edition. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 182, lines 22-3. 
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“The wizards of thy tresses, like the pens of the dakhshts, 
Have practised on thy cheek the Uyghur writing }.” 


The following quatrain, addressed to a friend who had 
lost a tooth, is also rather neat. 


ae Saati 99 5 oS ot 9 
‘= WntinSagd wr Seacrd a nS jn 93 
© ob i) wsipbl 5 ole mo 
‘aS Soy j olin BL 9S 
“If a pearl is missing from thy sweet casket 
Thy dignity is in no wise diminished in the matter of beauty. 


A hundred moons shine from the corners of thy cheek 
What matter if one star be missing from thy Pleiades ?” 


The two following poems by Pur-i-Baha, written in 
the grand style cultivated by court poets, and filled with 
elaborate word-plays and far-fetched metaphors, are chiefly 
interesting because they can be exactly dated. The first 
refers to the destruction of Nishapur by an earthquake in 
666/1267-8, and the second to its restoration in 669/1270-1 
by order of Abaqa. Both are taken from that rare work . 
the A/ujmal of Fasihi of Khwaf?. 


Sig Srey 5 9 pj UH) ody 5 
“Me (SUB Tehachapi elas 

‘shes nF IIS! py od 9 yg 
“Vien! od j§ Untied oy5 chm 9 SLY 


1 See d’Ohsson, vol. 1, p. 17, who defines ‘‘les Cames” (Qémdn) as 
‘“‘ministres de leur culte grossier, qui étaient 4 la fois magiciens, 
interprétes des songes, augures, aruspices, astrologues et médecins.” 
The dakhshts were the scribes who wrote the old Uyghur character, 
which continued to be used in Turkistan until the fifteenth century of 
our era. 

2 Only four Mss. of this work are known to exist, two in Petrograd 
and two in Cambridge. See my article on this rare book in the number 
of the A/uséon published at the Cambridge University Press for the 
exiled Belgian professors in 1915, pp. 48-78. 
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 Oygncie Somme (gd Creep pu orld 
‘Gos od, §s2) us? 9 cel oylio 
“pw aIAe Any eo guy 9G ale ke 
‘lo yi! pero aya! eee lpm 
un Col By 9! Cybadt j A pro oles 
Nye AS Syl cas 9S) apes no j 
©) (oem yd CAIs sli cys Sm om 
‘Lby shies I Noe! yy ai ks 
tes sipee gp mt om 
“Yj slide! ys Sad § obitel yy 
Sth oly sgh enh 9) las 
CW glade jl Caled Ley Cygm pak ; 


‘Through the shakes and knocks of the earthquake shocks it is upside 
down and awry, 

So that ’neath the Fish is Arcturus! sunk, while the Fish is raised to 
the sky. 

That fury and force have run their course, and its buildings are over- 
thrown, 

And riven and ruined are whole and part, and the parts asunder strown. 

Not in worship, I ween, are its chapels seen with spires on the ground 
low lying, 

While the minarets stoop or bend in a loop, but not at the bedesmen’s 
crying. 

The libraries all are upside down, and the colleges all forsaken, 

And the Friday Mosque in ruins is laid, and the pulpits are shattered 
and shaken. 

Yet do not suppose that this ruin arose from the town’s ill destiny, 

But ask of ine if thou fain wouldst see the wherefore of this and the why. 


1 Arcturus (Sz#dk) is accounted one of the highest stars in 
heaven. In the popular cosmogony of the less educated Muslims, the 
earth is supposed to be supported by a great fish (Samak in Arabic, 
Méhi in Persian) which swims in a vast ocean contained by banks of 
cloud. Hence the Arabic expression wzz2a’s-Samak tla’s-Simdk (“ from 
the Fish to Arcturus”), corresponding to the Persian az mah td bi-mahi 
(‘from the Moon to the Fish”), meaning from the highest to the 
lowest. 


B. P. g 
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’T was because the Lord had such high regard for this old and famous 
place 
That He turned His gaze on its fashions and ways with the eyes of 
favour and grace, 
And such was the awe which His glance inspired, and His Light’s 
effulgent rays 
That with shaking feet to earth it fell for fear of that awful blaze. 
For did not the Mountain of Sinai once fall down and crumble away 
Where Moses stood, and the Face of God to behold with his eyes did 
pray?” 
“gale sky sort 9 397 44D ge 
“Lem ph 5) gelpsm 9} Sow (Sy oh 
© Dijly Ly gi 5 Sj aS Sole (Slirs. 
Wt aye Ulopgd SJ9o yy 
a 
‘ei Oy lols he OlQlas 
‘US pew Old roere GEDhe 
‘ slest Slat 9 Cram 9 Wan Jl 
& 03 
‘Lei ope pew Gl ol Ly 
vi os - 
SoAY Opes 9 wis] Ylas polo! 
‘Vga 33 dimes syllac 9 Sgey pod 
‘hey thle Ss al) Oe 
‘Vyomro pd sty pe 93 Ses ayy 
(Sly Ad 95 AnD jolts 95 Clo 
‘Gy dg gS Ak2S Syme pe Qy 
Sl LG an pe sly 5 sb prem ay 


“Ud 398 2H 9 re 3 domly clip 


“ The buildings of Nishdptr Time had striven to displace 
And Ruin wide from every side had thither turned its face. 
God willed that men should once again its buildings strive to raise 
In the reign of just Abaqa, the Nushirwan of our days. 
Of all the world the lord is he, of all the earth the king, 
Foe-binder, world-subduer he, all kingdoms conquering. 
It happened in the year six-hundred and three-score and nine 
That from its ruins rose again this city famed and fine. 
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Venus and Sol in Taurus, Ramadan was ending soon ; 

In Gemini stood Mercury, in Pisces stood the Moon. 

May this new town’s foundation to thee a blessing bring, 

And every desert in thy reign bear towns as flourishing! 

By thy good luck Nishapar old is now grown young again, 

Like to some agéd dotard who his boyhood doth regain. 

Three things, I pray, may last for aye, while earth doth roll along : 
The Khwéaja’s! life, the city’s luck, and Pur-i-Baha’s song !” 


Not very much need be said, or indeed, is known, about 
Imami of Herat, whose full name, according to the author 
of the Zartkh-7-Guzida, was Abt ‘Abdi’llah 
Muhammad b. Abt Bakr b. ‘Uthman. He was 
the panegyrist of the rulers and ministers of Kirman, and 
died, according to the Majma‘wl-Fusahd* in 667/1268-9. 
An extraordinarily complicated acrostic on his own name, 
composed by him according to the terminology of the state 
accountants, will be found in the Guzdéda*. The highest 
compliment which he ever received was probably that paid 
him by his contemporary Majdu’d-Din Hamgar, in reply to 
a versified question addressed to the latter poet by Mu‘inu’d- 
Din the Parwana, Malik Iftikharu’d-Din, Nuru’d-Din Rasadi, 
and the Séhzb-Diwdn Shamsvw’d-Din, enquiring his opinion 
as to the respective merits of himself, Sa‘di and Imami+*. 
His reply was as follows: 


Imami of HerAt 


“ree i gm Esbob Shy dmyS Le 
Spey soa Lolmazas as ~” 
‘ 2! glee Spelt “0 gaa jo 
asm gelels Gree 9 Cro pb 
“ Though I in song am like the tuneful birds, 
Fly-like I sip the sweets of Sa‘di’s words ; 


Yet all agree that in the arts of speech 
Sa‘di and I can ne’er Imami reach.” 


1 Probably the Sd4zb-Diwdn is meant. 2 Vol. 1, p. 98. 
3 See my translation of this section of the work (ch. v, § 6) in the 
J. R.A.S. for Oct. 1900 and Jan. 1901, pp. 13-15 of the separate reprint. 
4 These verses are given by Dawlatshah, p. 166, 1. 24—p. 167, 
ll. 1-9 of my edition. 
8—z2 
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To this Imdmi replied in the following complimentary 
quatrain?: 
“ged lange tte) ld pile yp Cp) Sow YY amy! CEW pro 9d 


aA 20 
‘ty sXe Dae Ailes lea be got 99 Dey 4 pil 
“Though throned in power in eloquence’s fane, 
And, Christ-like, raising song to life again, 
Ne’er to the dust of Majd-i-Hamgar’s door, 
That Sahban of the Age’, can I attain.” 


Sa‘di, on the other hand, vented his spleen in the 
following verse: 


‘says (gl ola 9 ay Sady jt Says Cole ol Gly aS nk po 


~ a 
‘reaps galely 9S Gree dim (6) ‘jes HH 9 9S d9c pets gem po 
“ Whoe'er attaineth not position high 
His hopes are foiled by evil destiny. 
Since Hamgar flees from all who pray or preach, 
No wonder he ‘can ne’er Im4mi reach*.’” 


The poems of Imami, so far as I am aware, have never 
been published, nor are manuscripts of them common. In 
my necessarily limited investigations I have made use of 
the British Museum manuscript Or. 2847. One of the 
prettiest of his poems which I have met with occurs on 
f. 984 of that manuscript, and runs as follows: 


‘ghee Shey lw thy re d07 jay Sy 
‘slood 95 shagd jf Ae& Ipo eylooe 
“US ose se x at Ely jay th 
“shed JS Ahem cunt Ipo 95 (5.93 
‘aiwds ply jl Lope abit joy Sh 
hgzsey Sw) demdiiy dawnt 95 Cnnilj 
1 British Museum MS. Or. 3713, f. 179°. 
* Sahbadn ibn Wa’il, an ancient Arab, whose eloquence is proverbial. 
3 There is an untranslateable pun here, for /zdmm/ means the posi- 
tion of an Imam, or leader in prayer, as well as being the poet’s 02 


de guerre. 
4 (MS.4e*a@, which I have emended on account of the metre. 
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‘uss Ss 392 yids aca SL 

“glagdy Aly ded 95 pee Ss eI 
AALS slag a of 395 US5 

© ed 4 Atha SOD Ms nas! 051 

4 a 

Cobbs 2K bli er Jbl 

215 rom 59) 9 a aed 99 ate pe 
© erin? gd Bey 95 ola rem jl 

(Uae taghe Clg rol cle “Azle Cnn 

fA. ae & ° 

© Fas ft cpbeg 151 wd yew f! cade'g Iyer! 

ghey S yt HO! ge gy 5} el 
‘pw Se AShis Aged é4 2 aS cn! ay~ 


a ~ 
seis 9 $y 392 9 Ol 93 03 U 


‘“*'We celebrate the New Year’s Feast but once in all the year; 

A Feast perpetual to me affords thy presence dear. 

One day the roses hang in clusters thick upon the tree ; 

A never-failing crop of roses yield thy cheeks to me. 

One day I gather violets by the bunch in gardens fair, 

But violets by the sheaf are yielded by thy fragrant hair. 

The wild narcissus for a single week the field adorns ; 

The bright narcissus of thine eye outlasts three hundred morns. 
The wild narcissus must its freshness lose or vigil keep?: 

To thy narcissus-eyes no difference waking makes or sleep. 
Fragrant and fair the garden jasmine is in days of Spring, 

But round thy hyacinths? the jasmine-scent doth ever cling. 

Nay, surely from thy curls the hyacinths their perfume stole, 
These are the druggist’s stock-in-trade and those food for the soul. 
Those from a ground of silver® spring, and these from heaps of stone; 
Those crown a cypress-form, while these adorn some upland lone. 
There is a garden-cypress which remains for ever green, 

Yet by thy cypress-stature it appears uncouth and mean.” 


Imami was for some time patronized by Fakhru’l-Mulk 


1 A flower “keeps vigil” when it is fully open. 
2 “ Hyacinth ” (seszdul) is a common poetical metaphor for hair. 
3 Meaning the fair, silver-like skin. 
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of Khurdsan?, who on one occasion submitted to him tne 
following versified enquiry?: 


“What says that master of the Law, chief scholar of our land, 
Our guide in doctrine and belief, to this which we demand : 
Suppose a cat at dead of night feloniously should steal 
A cage of pigeons or of doves, and make therefrom a meal, 
Would Retribution’s Law revealed the owner justify 
If he in vengeance for the birds should doom the cat to die?” 


To this enquiry, Imami answered as follows: 
‘‘ A subtle question this indeed! The palate of the mind 
Therein thy nature’s fragrance fair and reason rare doth find ! 
No vengeance falls upon the cat, for nowhere hath implied 
Our Prophet in his Holy Law that such is justified. 
Have cats which hunt for birds less right than catkins? on the tree ? 
Their claws upon the branch they spread whene’er a bird they see. 
So, if his own white arm he seeks to keep secure from pain, 
Let him avoid with Pussy’s blood his hand and arm to stain. 
If he the pigeon seeks to save, the dove to keep alive, 
To hang their cages out of reach he surely could contrive!” 


Poetical interrogations of this sort seem to have been 
the fashion at this time, for certain people of Kashan 
addressed a similar versified question as to the respective 
merits of the poets Anwari and Zahir of Faryab to 
Majdu’d-Din Hamgar, and to this same question Imami also 
thought good to reply in verse. The text and trans- 
lation of this correspondence, including the question and 
the two answers, all in verse, are given in the Za’ritkh-z- 
Guztda‘*, to which the curious reader is referred. Majdu’d- 
Din Hamgar’s reply contains the date when it was written, 
vig. the end of Rajab, 674 (Jan. 19, 1276), and both he 
and Imami agree in preferring Anwari to Zahir, a judge- 
ment in which nearly all competent critics will concur. 

1 Apparently that same minister Fakhru’l-Mulk Shamsu ’d-Dawla, 
to whom several of Imami’s poems are dedicated. 

2 For the original verses, which it would be superfluous to reprint 
here, see my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 169. 

3 Catkins are called gurba-i-bid, “ willow-cats,” in Persian. 


4 See pp. 60-64 of the separate reprint of my translation of this por- 
tion (ch. v, § 6) published in the /. 2. A..S. for Oct. 1900 and Jan. 1901. 
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Majdu’d-Din’s claim to prefer Imami’s poetry not only to his 
own but to Sa‘di’s, on the other hand, cannot be taken 
seriously, and must have been prompted by some personal 
motive, such as a desire to please Imami or to annoy Sa‘di. 
All Persian writers who have noticed this matter at all 
have expressed amazement at the view which Majdu’d-Din 
Hamear saw fit to advance; for in truth Imami’s poetry, so 
far as we can judge from the specimens given by Dawlat- 
shah! and in the Atash-Kada? and the Majma‘wl-Fusahd’, 
has no special distinction or originality, while Sa‘di’s plain 
to be reckoned among the half-dozen greatest poets of his 
country has never been disputed. 


Majdu’d-Din Hamgar was, according to the Za’ritkh-t- 
Guztda, a native of Yazd, and a protégé of Baha’u’d-Din 
Juwayni, the high-handed governor of Fars, who 

a died in 678/1279*. When the poet came from 
Yazd to Isfahan, he left his elderly wife behind 

him, but she soon followed him. News of her arrival was 
brought to the poet by one of his pupils, who said, “ Good 
news! Your lady has alighted in the house.” ‘“ Good 
news,” replied Majdu’d-Din, “would rather be that the 
house had alighted on her!” The lady, to whom this 
speech was reported, reproached her husband for his unkind 
words, quoting the quatrain of ‘Umar Khayyam beginning : 


‘Saar IL 9 ed 95 9 x0 5) Umer 
‘“‘ Days changed to nights ere thou wert born, or [ 5.” 
‘Before me, perhaps,” replied Majdu’d-Din, “but Heaven 
forbid that day and night should have existed before thee!” 
According to Dawlatshah’, Majdu’d-Din Hamgar boast- 
ed descent from Nushirwan the Sdsanian, and was on this 


1 Pp. 167-170 of my edition. 

2 P. 137 of the lithographed edition of 1277/1860-1. 

3 Vol. i, pp. 98-I01. 4 See p. 21 supra. 

5 See E. H. Whinfield’s text and translation in 7riibner’s Oriental 
Series (1883), No. 33 (pp. 24-5). 

6 P, 176 of my edition. 
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account a somewhat privileged person at the courts which 
he frequented. To this alleged genealogy the poet alludes 
in the following verses? : 


‘lig dob Ups a, ales Cro >»? 
‘SN Ere cecil ee Stuy eb 5s 
JS Some pF Dey od fF gp KAS 
She eS pre pet OLS cre pe 
“(SY dabys 396 Cpe jl Lgtlod dem lope 
‘Sy St 15 po iT cgtlgd ae Iyer 
‘P92 (Shot) GS sag) jl pre jl 
‘ Shas “donde YS dttmly pats ly j9 
bs ‘G29 gee ISD ges oh eas} 5! 
‘Sigs AHS po roy Uno Sees j a9 39 
‘9S pep Ipo acd Gor ols co! 
‘Shey pices Io ahi eyom cw (61 | 
cabsS cstgy odd SL 4S _gtle 5! 
‘Slito jl acnSl aul pm se ondgy ' 
“raed pd Slee jt IS EM AS Conte  5t5s 
‘SS at AEs Ipe cay aS 5G all 
CPi pom “ARbS jl pied ALS pmol pnat 
SDhem ceed jl abort ASS Cree Joop 
i pT Ptagstn f Caller Youd J otenlt 
‘Sly 0399 $5 Gp qrho j gins ' 
“Joos Egle Crgm cSlio Ugsins (Sprin 
‘She Sy go Oem Gainiyy _ 1S 
‘99am Sq) po j! nS em Ody (695) 
‘Sb aS no jn beh org UY 
wh jl Hy Bold 9) bls Io 
‘Sia5 5! Ung tals $97) breezes 
1 Cited in the Majma‘wl-Fusahd, vol. i, p. 596. 
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‘My virtues all a cruel age hath made for me a bane ; 

My youthful blood the aged Sphere hath shed in grief and pain. 
The envious Mercury! hath plucked the pen from out my hand, 
The arching Heaven hath drawn a bow to smite me where I stand. 
O Sphere, what would’st thou of me, a poor, bare-footed thing ? 

O Time, what seek’st thou from me, a bird with broken wing? 
Make of the falcon’s eyes a dish to satisfy the owl : 

Make of the lion’s thighs the food for which the jackals prowl. 

In no wise like the noisy drum will I his blows bewail, 

Although his lashes on my back descend as falls the flail. 

O foot of trouble’s elephant, prithee more gently press! 

O hand of this ignoble Sphere, increase my dire distress ! 

Through tribulations bravely borne my heart hath grown more bright, 
As mirrors gain by polishing in radiancy and light. 

What time the rose-bush from the dust doth raise its flowering head, 
The sapling of my luck (what luck !) hath withered and is dead. 
My fault is this, that I am not from some base seed upgrown : 

My crime is this, that noble is the pedigree I own. 

The sons of Sdsdn, not Tigin, my ancestors I call ; 

I’m of the race of Kisrd, not the household of Inal?. 

My verse is sweet and exquisite as union with the fair : 

My pen in picture-painting hath the gifts of fancy rare. 

No eye hath seen an impulse mean impede my bounty’s flow : 

The ear of no petitioner hath heard the answer ‘ No!’ 

When youth is gone, from out the heart all love of play is cast: 
And lustre fadeth from the sun which hath the zenith passed.” 


Majdu’d-Din Hamgarwrote poems in praise of Shamsu'd- 
Din Muhammad the Sd/zb- Diwan as well as of the Atabek 
Sa‘d b. Abt Bakr. Manuscripts of his poems 

tee Ml are rare, but a fine old manuscript (Or. 3713) 
in the British Museum, transcribed in the years 

A.D. 1293-8 by the poet’s grandson, contains a number 
of his quatrains. Unlike the quatrains of ‘Umar Khay- 
yam, Abt Sa‘id b. Abi’l-Khayr, and other masters of this 
style of verse, Majdu’d-Din’s quatrains deal less with 

1 Mercury is the planet which presides over the destinies of authors, 
scribes and poets. 

2 Tigin or Tagin is a suffix of Turkish names (e.g. Subuk-tigin, 
Alp-tigin, e¢c.) and /ud/ is another common Turkish name or title. 
Kisrd is the Arabic form of Khusraw (“ Chosroes ”), the proper name 
of Nushirw4n and Parwiz, and the generic name for all the kings of the 
Royal House of Sasan. 
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mystical and philosophical ideas than with concrete things 
and persons. Some are merely abusive epigrams, such as 
the following : 
bedesli Ose et a0 gale! 
‘13 ses SE ages 5 
a_ ” 
‘Tay el Ss Jb a~ Dom “sgls yl 9 
‘i - 4. cK & 
WI SNS 50 Doce Crom 9 Drad pened 
“Born of a mother of accurséd womb 
From Ganja’s town to Abkhaz thou didst come, 


Where that dog-training swineherd nurse of thine 
Fed thee on dog’s milk and the blood of swine.” 


The following, expressing the poet’s love of travel, is too 
ingenious in its word-plays to admit of adequate translation : 
No Cope t glli 5|: sap an ge age tal 
Calpe j Lent 039 dies § eG 
Satsls 5 *ylools 3 ele 
WE (sop dd Uols j rw pod 
‘wh steps Typo 0d velo 5 ly po 
““O heaven, never turn aside my reins from wandering : : 
Give me my bread from Sarandfb (Ceylon), my water from Sardb: 
Grant me each evening (shdz) a loaf of bread from Bamiyan, 


And every morning (dd7z) give me a draught of water from Shdm 
(Damascus)!.” 


In the two following quatrains he laments his advancing 
age : 

‘wl 9 tl Woe Geb ja AS So OI 

‘whtes 53 ge Sleds Sez) (50 
“999 Ud cL 9 grtlonm 9 (gts 

Chg Leste oly p83 aur pd Emus 
1 Sarandfo, from the Sanskrit Sawarna-dipa, is the name given by 
the Arab geographers to Ceylon, and Sardé is a town in Adharbayjan. 
There is a kind of word-play between these two names, but a much more 
complete one in the second half of the quatrain between 6é72 (morning) 
and Sdmiydén (north-west of Afghanistan) on the one hand, and 


shém (evening) and Shdém (Damascus) on the other. The last is an 
example of the “ complete word-play.” 
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‘¢ Fiery and fluent, once my heart did hurl 
Spontaneous verses forth, each verse a pearl: 


Then Love, Desire and Youth were mine. These three 


Not e’en in dreams I now can hope to see!” 


SAS) Slope med 4 Ine gly cn! 
‘wlSy Gh © 9 he eS) (59) 0 
HS 5 Spe jl pred Kity a Ole Ow 
AS) Gly H 9 vylo Ue ws 45 
‘This foot of mine no more the stirrup suits ; 
For me no more are spurs and riding-boots. 


Oppressed by aches and age, there now remains 
No foot for stirrup and no hand for reins.” 


Here is another very insulting quatrain, but again no 
record remains of the person to whom it was addressed : 


‘wg 95 slags Gand Dee Goes (5! 
‘weg ht Gomro a5 jas 95 “opp 
‘Sal pe ged 95 (Sa 95 69) JI 
‘9 99 (59) sti 9 Sam sti 
“Compared to thee a pig’s a pretty sight: 
Beside thy face an ape’s the heart’s delight. 


Thy temper’s uglier than e’en thy face, 
Compared to it thy face is fair and bright.” 


Some of the quatrains are acrostics on names, as, for 
example, the following : 
Sete ps Cl el 95pm slacl 
© Sty Cand 9 egw SUS Uses Cee 
© Cnn$ pom 0) hom Sy 43 Let aa 5 po 
© Sie) —5 pm iste bagel = el js | 
‘‘The [sum of the] numbers of the letters in that graceful charmer’s 
name 
Is exactly three hundred and sixty, like the divisions of the heavens. 


The third letter is one-ninth of the fourth letter, 
While the first letter is one-sixth of the second letter.” 
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The name appears to be Washdt (b\4s), for cy= 50, 
we = 300, |! = 1, and b=9, which yields a total of 360 and 
fulfils the two other conditions. 

The following is addressed to his sweetheart : 

= 
‘Ck Uj “dente A Sy as 
‘Sy 9S J) Ape Fasle. en a 
Crbblgsinne Chay IyusaS9 odgs Cx 
‘Sy cetery 9 jie! rp 
‘* No means have I by thee to pitch my tent, 
Nor money in thy street a house to rent: 
My ears and eyes serve only to this end, 
To hear thy voice and on thee gaze intent.” 

That Majdu’d-Din Hamgar reached an advanced age is 
suggested bysome of the quatrains just cited,while in another 
he describes himself as over eighty, but I have not been 
able to ascertain the precise dates of his birth and death. 


Mention must now be made of a poet of far greater 
talent and originality than those of whom we have spoken 
above, namely Fakhru’d-Din Ibrahim of Hama- 
dan, better known by his poetical zom de guerre, 
or takhallus, of ‘Iraqi. Notices of his life are found in 
most of the later biographies of mystics and poets, notably 
in the Nafahdtul-Uns of Jami! and in the Mazdlisu’l- 
‘Ushshdég of Husayn Mirza Bayqara; but in the absence of 
contemporary testimony the particulars there given must 
be received with a certain reserve, while from his writings, 
almost entirely of a mystical and erotic character, little or 
nothing is to be gleaned as to his personal adventures. He 
is the typical galandar, heedless of his reputation, and seeing 
in every beautiful face or object a reflection, as in a mirror, 
of the Eternal Beauty. “ Love,” as one of his biographers 
says, “ was predominant in his nature,’ and hence his ghazals 
have an erotic character which has exposed him to very 
harsh strictures on the part of some European critics, notably 


‘IrAqi 


1 Pp. 700-704 of Nassau Lees’s edition. 
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Sprenger', who find scandalous in a Persian sentiments 
which in Plato they either admire or ignore. 

According to Jami, ‘Iraqi was born at Hamadan, and in 
childhood learned the Qur'dn by heart and could recite it 
melodiously and accurately. When he was about seventeen 
years of age, a party of galandars, amongst whom was a 
very beautiful youth, came to Hamadan, and, when they 
left, ‘Iraqi, attracted by the beauty of the young dervish, 
followed them to India. At Multan he became the disciple 
of Shaykh Baha’u'd-Din Zakariyya, of whom he says in one 
of his poems : 
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“Tf thou shouldst ask of the world ‘ Who 1s the guide of men ?’ 
Thou wilt hear from heaven no other answer than ‘ Zakariyyd.’” 


Soon after his arrival there the discipline of a chzla, or 
forty days’ retirement and meditation, was imposed upon 
him, but on the tenth day the other dervishes came to the 
Shaykh and complained that instead of meditating in silence 
he was singing a ghazal or ode which he had composed, and 
which in the course of a few days was in the mouths ofall the 
revellers in the city, who were singing it in the taverns to 
the accompaniment of the harp and zither. This ghazal, 
which is one of ‘Iraqi’s best-known poems, is as follows : 
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1 Catalogue of the Library of the King of Oude, pp. 440-1. 
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‘¢The wine wherewith the cup they first filled high 
Was borrowed from the Sdqi’s languorous eye. 
Since self-possessed the revellers they found 
The draught of selflessness they handed round. 
The loved one’s wine-red lips supplied the cup: 
They named it ‘ Lover's wine,’ and drank it up. 
No rest the hair of those fair idols knows, 

So many a heart it robs of its repose. 

For good and bad a place within our hall 

They found, and with one cup confounded all. 
They cast the ball of Beauty on the field, 

And at one charge compelled both worlds to yield. 
The drunken revellers from eye and lip 

The almond gather, and the sugar sip. 

But that sweet lip, desired of all, most fair, 
Maketh harsh words the helpless lover’s share. 
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They loosen and set free their locks of jet 

That they therewith for hearts a snare may set. 

A hundred messages their glances dart; 

Their eyebrows signal secrets to the heart. 

They speak in confidence and silence claim, 

And then their secrets to the world proclaim. 
Where’er in all the world is grief and gall 

They mix them up, the mixture ‘ Love’ they call. 
Why should they seek to hurt ‘Traqi’s fame, 

Since they themselves their secrets thus proclaim ?” 


When Shaykh Bahda’u’d-Din heard the last couplet, he 
said, “This finishes his business!” He then called to 
‘{raqi in his cell,“ Do you make your supplications in wine- 
taverns? Come forth!” So ‘Iraqi came forth, and the 
Shaykh clothed him in his own &fzrga or dervish-cloak, 
raised him from the ground to which he had cast himself, 
and subsequently gave him in marriage his daughter, who 
afterwards bore him a son named Kabfru’d-Din. 

Twenty-five years passed, and Shaykh Baha’u’d-Din 
died, naming ‘Iraqi as his successor. The other dervishes, 
however, disapproved of this nomination, and complained 
to the King of ‘Iraqis antinomianism. He thereupon left 
India and visited Mecca and al- Madina, whence he proceeded 
to Asia Minor. At Qonya (Iconium) he attended the 
lectures of the celebrated Shaykh Sadru’d-Din of that city 
on the /usés of Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din ibnul-‘Arabi}, and 
composed his most celebrated prose work, the Lama‘d 
(“Flashes ” or “ Effulgences”’), which was submitted to the 
Shaykh and won his approval. The powerful nobleman 
Mu‘inu’d-Din the Parwana was ‘Iraqi’s admirer and disciple, 
and built for him, it is said, a khkéngdéh or monastery at 
Tugqat, besides showing him other favours. On his death, 
‘{raqi left Asia Minor for Egypt, where also he is said to 
have been well received by the reigning Sultan, whose favour 
he retained, notwithstanding the efforts of his enemies to 
traduce him. In Syria, whither he subsequently proceeded, 
he met with an equally good reception, and there, after six 


1 See vol. ii of my Zzt. Hist. of Persia, pp. 497-501. 
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months’ sojourn, he was joined by his son Kabiru’d-Din 
from India. There also he died, on the 8th of Dhu’l-Qa‘da, 
688 (Nov. 23, 1289) and was buried in the Salihiyya 
Cemetery at Damascus, beside the great mystic Shaykh 
Muhiyyu’d-Din ibnu’l-‘Arabi, who had predeceased him by 
50 years, and whose influence in Persia, still prevalent even 
in our days, was largely due to ‘Iraqi, Awhadu’d-Din of 
Maragha, and others of the same school. 
The following poems from ‘Iraqi’s Déwdn may serve 

besides that already given, as typical of his style: 
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“From head to feet thou art gracious, pleasant and sweet, O Love! 
Thee to prefer to life twere right and meet, O Love! 

To thee doth aspire the heart’s desire of all, O Love! 

A hunter of hearts art thou to hold us in thrall, O Love ! 

To mine eyes appear thy features fair and dear, O Love! 

Awake or asleep like a crystal stream so clear, O Love! 

Though Beauty’s wine doth incarnadine thy cheek, O Love! 
Bear with thy comrades, nor causeless quarrels seek, O Love! 
They melt in air, hope’s promises false and fair, O Love! 
Excuses, I ween, you'll find enough and to spare, O Love! 

Kisses sip from thine own fair lip, and behold, O Love! 

The Water of Life with its savour so sweet and so cold, O Love! 
In the dust hard by thy path I die at thy door, O Love! 

That a draught of wine on this dust of mine thou mayst pour, O Love! 
Jewels of speech on all and each thou dost hurl, O Love! 

So that every soul in its ear may wear a pearl, O Love! 

None do I see in grace like thee, and I’m sure, O Love! 

Thou art soul incarnate and spirit essential and pure, O Love! 
In mine eyes and heart thou hast thy part and share, O Love! 
Thou dost hide or appear, now dark and dim, now clear, O Love! 
Never a moment on earth from North to South, O Love! 

May ‘Irdqf aspire to have his desire of thy mouth, O Love!” 


The following is the first strophe of a very fine Zazjt'- 
band : 
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‘‘ Cups are those a-flashing with wine, 

Or suns through the clouds a-gleaming ? 

So clear is the wine and the glass so fine 

That the two are one in seeming. 

The glass is all and the wine is naught, 

Or the glass is naught and the wine is all: 

Since the air the rays of the sun hath caught 

The light combines with night’s dark pall, 
For the night hath made a truce with the day, 
And thereby is ordered the world’s array. 

If thou know’st not which is day, which night, 

Or which is goblet and which is wine, 

By wine and cup divine aright 

The Water of Life and its secret sign: 
Like night and day thou mayst e’en assume 
Certain knowledge and doubt’s dark gloom. 

If these comparisons clear not up 

All these problems low and high, 

Seek for the world-reflecting cup 

That thou mayst see with reason’s eye 

That all that is, is He indeed, 

Soul and loved one and heart and creed.” 


Here is a fragment of another ode: 
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‘Forth from the Veil came that fair Cup-bearer, in hand the cup ; 
He tore our veils asunder, and our vows forthwith broke up ; 
Showed us His visage fair, and straightway us of sense bereft, 

Then sat Him down beside us, when of us no trace was left. 

His locks the knots unloosed ; our spirits’ bonds were cast aside; 
Our souls abjured the world, and to His curls their fortunes tied. 
There in His fragrant tresses we remained in frenzy fine, 

Intoxicated with the proffered cup of ruby wine. 

Lost at His hands, our hearts for refuge clung unto His hair, 

E’en as the drowning man will catch at straws in his despair. 

And when His tresses’ chains became the bonds of hearts that raved, 
From their own being they escaped and from the world were saved.” 


Of the following ode a spirited translation was made, 
but not published, by my friend Sir E. Denison Ross. The 
translation here given resembles and is suggested by his, 
but is not identical with it, for I cannot lay my hands on 
the copy which I received, nor can I remember it in detail. 
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“Save love of thee a soul in me I cannot see, I cannot see ; 

An object for my love save thee I cannot see, I cannot see. 

Repose or patience in my mind I cannot find, I cannot find, 

While gracious glance or friendship free I cannot see, I cannot see. 

Show in thy face some sign of grace, since for the pain wherewith |’m 
slain 

Except thy face a remedy I cannot see, I cannot see. 

If thou wouldst see me, speed thy feet, for parted from thy presence sweet, 

Continued life on earth for me I cannot see, I cannot see. 

O friend, stretch out a hand to save, for I am fallen in a wave 

Of which the crest, if crest there be, I cannot see,.I cannot see. 

With gracious care and kindly air come hither and my state repair ; 

A better state, apart from thee, I cannot see, I cannot see. 

Some pathway to ‘Irdqf teach whereby thy gateway he may reach, 

For vagrant so bemused as he I cannot see, I cannot see.” 

Besides his lyric poetry ‘Iraqi composed a mathnaw/i 
poem entitled the ‘Ushshdg-ndma, or “ Book of Lovers,” but 
this I have not read, nor is a copy of it at present 
accessible to me. I therefore pass to his most 
notable prose work, the Lama‘at (“ Flashes,” or 
“ Effulgences ”), a mystical treatise inspired, as already 
mentioned, by the teachings of “the most great doctor” (ash- 
Shaykhu l-akbar) Muhiyyu'd-Din ibnu’l-‘Arabi, by origin of 
the famous Arabian tribe of Tayy, and by birth a Moor of 
Andalusia. 

The Lama‘at is a comparatively small book, containing, 
perhaps, between 7000 and 8000 words, and, though written 
in prose, includes numerous pieces of verse. The 
many-sided and .talented Jami, of whom we 
shall speak in a later chapter, wrote a commentary on it, 
entitled Ashz“atu'l-Lama‘a? (“ Rays of the Flashes ”), in the 
preface to which he says that he began by being 
prejudiced against the work and its author, but, 
being requested by one of his spiritual guides 
to study and collate the text, he found it to consist of 
“sraceful phrases and charming suggestions, verse and 
prose combined together and subtleties in Arabic and 
Persian intermingled, wherein the signs of [human] know- 


The ‘Ushshdq- 
nama 


The Lama‘at 


Jami’s opinion of 
this work 


1 Lithographed, with other Sufi tracts, at Tihrdn in 1303/1885-6. 
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ledge and [superhuman] gnosis were apparent, and the lights 
of rapture and ecstasy manifest, so that it would awaken the 
sleeper, cause him who was awakened to apprehend secret 
mysteries, kindle the fire of Love, and put in motion the 
chain of Longing.” The book is divided into 28 “ Flashes” 
(Lam‘a), probably in correspondence with the number of 
letters in the Arabic alphabet. As a specimen I give the 
opening pages, down to the end of the first Lawe‘a, the prose 
portion in translation only, the verses both in translation and 
in the original. 


“In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Forgiving. 


“ Praise be to God who illuminated the countenance of 
His Friend with the Effulgence of Beauty, so that it gleamed 
with Light ; and made visible therein the limits of Perfec- 
tion, and rejoiced therein with joy; and raised him up by 
His hand and chose him out while Adam was not yet a 
thing mentioned, nor had the Pen written, nor the Tablet 
been inscribed. [His friend, who was] the Treasure-house 
of the treasures of Being, the Key of the Store-houses of 
Bounty, the Qzb/a of Desire and the Desired One, the 
Possessor of the Standard of Praise and the Laudable 
Station, the tongue of whose high degree declares : 
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in ¢, of Ibnu'l-Farid. Though outwardly the Prophet is descended 
from Adam, he is in reality the Object and Cause of Creation, so that 
Adam exists through and because of-him, not he through Adam. The 


Muslims represent God as saying to the Prophet, “ But for thee, 1 
had not created the Heavens.” 
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‘Although in form of Adam’s race,’ said he, 
‘Higher by far than his is my degree. 

My beauty mirrored in a glass I see, 

And all the world a picture seems of me. 
Creation’s Sun am I: doth it amaze 

If each created atom me displays? 

The holy Spirits make my Essence plain, 

And human forms my Attributes retain. 

The boundless Sea’s a sprinkling of my grace ; 
The radiant light’s a reflex of my face. 

From Throne to Footstool all is but a mote 
Which in the radiance of my Sun doth float. 
The Veil of Attributes aside is hurled, 

And my bright Essence brightens all the world. 
The stream which Khidrs ebb of life did stop 
Was of my Kawthar-stream a single drop. 
That breath wherewith Christ loosed the thralls of Death 
Was but a blast of my soul-saving breath. 
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My Essence all the Names doth manifest ; 
I am of Names the greatest and the best!’ 
(Alay God bless and hail Him!) 

But to proceed. A few words on the degrees of Love, 
dictated by the mood of the moment, are here set down in 
the manner of the Sawduz/}, that they may be for every 
lover a mirror to display the Beloved ; though the rank of 
Love is too high for anyone to approach the pavilion of its 
glory by dint of understanding or explanation, or to gaze on 
the perfection of its true nature with the eyes of discovery 
and observation. 
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Exalted high is Love o’er men’s ambition, 
And o’er ideas of union or partition ; 


For when a thing transcends all thought and mention 
Tis freed from likeness and from comprehension. 


It is veiled by the Veil of Glory and isolated in its Per- 
fection. Its Attributes are the Veils of its Essence and 
implicit in that Essence. Its Splendour is the Lover of its 
Beauty, which is involved in that Splendour. For ever it 
makes love to itself, and concerns itself not with aught else. 
Every moment it casts aside the Veil from the face of some 
loved one, and every instant it raises a new song in the 
way of loverhood. 
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Within the Veil Love sings its air: 
Where is the lover to hear it, where? 


! This is the title of a treatise by Shaykh Ahmad Ghazzdli on Love, 
the Lover, and the Beloved. 
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Each moment it chants a different lay, 

And ever some melody fresh doth play. 

All the Universe echoes its song: 

Who hath heard such an anthem long? 

Its secret out from the world doth leap: 

How can an Echo its secret keep? 

I tell no tales, but loud and clear 

From the tongue of each atom its secret hear. 

Every moment with every tongue it tells its secret to 
its own ear; every instant with all its ears it hears its 
speech from its own tongue; every minute with all its 
eyes it flashes its beauty on its own vision; every second 
in every aspect it presents its being to its own notice. Hear 
from me its description as it really is: 
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It speaks with me through speaking and through speechless! ; 
Through lowered eyelashes and glancing eyes. 


Knowest thou what it whispers in my ears? 
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I am Love, for the which in these worlds there is found not a place: 
The ‘Azgd am I of the West*, who hath never a trace. 


1 Je. through articulate and inarticulate creatures, through the 
organic and the inorganic. 

2 The true explanation of ‘A xgd-yz-ATughrib is doubtful. See Lane’s 
Arabic-English Lextcon, $.v. 
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By my glance and my eyebrow the world I have captured, I trow, 
Heed not that I do not possess either arrow or bow. 

Revealed in the face of each atom am I, like the sun; 

So apparent am I that my form is apparent to none. 

I speak with all tongues, and with every ear do I hear 

Though, strange as it seems, I have neither a tongue nor an ear. 
I am all that exists in all worlds, so ’tis patent and clear 

That neither in this world nor that have I rival or peer. 


FOREWORD. 


Know that in each ‘ Flash’ of these ‘ Flashes’ some hint 
is given of that Reality which transcends differentiation, 
whether you call it Love or Attraction, since there is no 
dearth of words; and some suggestion is made as to the 
manner of its progress in diverse conditions and cycles, 
of its journey through the degrees of dissociation and es- 
tablishment, of its manifestation in the form of ideas and 
realities, of its emergence in the garb of Beloved and Lover, 
and finally of the absorption of the Lover in the Beloved 
formally, of the inclusion of the Beloved in the Lover 
ideally, and of the comprehension of both together in the 
Majesty of its Unity. There divergences are reconciled, 
ruptures are made whole, the Light is concealed within the 
Light, and the Manifestation lies latent within the Mani- 
festation, while from behind the pavilions of Glory is cried: 


‘Shu ail Ne be ot JS I 
O, is not all save God hollow and vain? 
The identity [of each] disappears [in the other], leaving 
neither sign nor trace, and they merge in God, the One, the 
All-compelling. 
FirRsT FLASH, 


Setting forth the pre-existence of Love to both Beloved and 
Lover, and the manner of their production by it, 
which takes place in the First Differentiation ; 
and setting forth that wherein each stands 
in need of the other. 


The derivation of both Lover and Beloved is from Love, 
which, in its Abode of Glory, is exempt from differentiation, 
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and, in the Sanctuary of its own Identity, is sanctified from 
inwardness and outwardness. Yea, in order to display its 
perfection, in such way as is identical with its Essence and 
[equally] identical with its Attributes, it shows itself to itself 
in the Mirror of Loverhood and Belovedness, and reveals its 
Beauty to its own Contemplation by means of the Seer and 
the Vision. Thus the names of Loverhood and Beloved- 
ness appeared, and the description of the Seeker and the 
Quest became manifest. It showed the Outward to the 
Inmost, and the Voice of Loverhood arose: it showed the 
Inmost to the Outward, and the name of Belovedness was 
made plain. 
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No atom doth exist apart from It, that Essence single: 

’Tis when Itself it doth reveal that first those ‘others’ mingle. 

O Thou whose outward seeming Lover is, Beloved thine Essence, 
Who hitherto e’er saw the Object Sought seek its own presence ? 


Love, by way of Belovedness, became the Mirror of the 
Beauty of Loverhood, so that therein it might behold its ° 
own Essence, and by way of Loverhood the Mirror of 
Belovedness, so that therein it might contemplate its own 
Names and Attributes. Although but one object is beheld 
by the Eye of Contemplation, yet when one face appears 
in two mirrors, assuredly in each mirror a different face 
appears. 
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The Face is only one, yet multiple 
When thou in many mirrors see’st it. 
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O how can ‘ Otherness’ appear when whatsoe’er existeth here 
In essence is that Other One becoming to our vision clear ?” 


Shaykh Abi Hamid Awhadu’d-Din of Kirman was, 
like ‘Iraqi, a follower, and, indeed, as it would appear from 
the Majma‘u’l-Fusahd',a personal friend or dis- 
pebadu'd-Dinof ciple of the great Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din ibnu’l- 
‘Arabi, and had met (according to the same 
authority) that wild mystic Shams-i-Tabriz, the inspirer of 
Jaldlu’d-Din’s Mathnawt and Diwdn. He was also ac- 
quainted, as some assert, with Awhadi of Mardgha and with 
‘Iraqi himself, whom, in his heedlessness of appearances and 
passionate admiration of beauty, he somewhat resembles. 
Shaykh Shihdbu’d-Din, who, for chronological reasons, 
cannot be the famous Suhrawardi, strongly disapproved of 
him, called him a “heretical innovator,” and refused to 
admit him to his presence, on hearing which Awhadu‘d- 
Din recited the following Arabic verse: 


ee 3 0-r -« wi we Ov .”  # © 5 - ” 
“TI mind not that bad names thou dost me call: 
I’m glad that thou shouldst mention me at all.” 


Jami apologizes for him for “contemplating the Truth 
through the medium of its Manifestations in Phenomena, 
and beholding Absolute Beauty in finite forms,’ and adds 
that, being asked by Shams-i-Tabriz what he was doing, he 
replied, “I am contemplating the Moon in a bow! of water,’ 
meaning the Beauty of the Creator in the beauty of the 
creature ; to which Shams-i-Tabriz replied, “Unless you 
are afflicted with a carbuncle on the back of your neck, 


1 See the Tihrdn lithographed edition, vol. i, pp. 89-94, and Jamf’s 
Nafahét, p. 685. 

2 See Jam{, Nafahdtu'l-Uns, ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 684-689. This 
verse is ascribed by Badf‘u’z-Zaman al-Hamadhani to a poet named 
Dumayna (fasd’2/, ed. Beyrout, 1890, p. 96 and n. 8 ad calc.). In its 
original form it was addressed to a woman and runs :— 


Ce ae 4), we we ove ” o ose 2 o » 
(Why Spe Col ip BU ‘Selene LR OI tly OW 


oe? ” 
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why do you not look at the Moon in the sky?” Similarly 
Mawlana Jaldlu’d-Din Rumi, being told that Awhadu’d- 
Din sought the society of the beautiful, but with purity of 
purpose, exclaimed, “ Would rather that his desires had 
been carnal, and that he had outgrown them!” Awhadu’d- 
Din expresses his own point of view in the following 
quatrain : ; 

Sy go 39 pe ee Oph (50 Oj 
© ty ro yd pil Crmpinre 3 AS I; 


2d 
‘Bye 3 le 49 nw | —y 0 asle cel 
; —) Qo 3 ye WS Ul9s st 
“Therefore mine eyes insistent gaze on forms 
Because the Idea itself displays in forms : 


We live in forms ; this World’s the formal World : 
The Idea we thus must needs appraise in forms.” 


Apart from a few quatrains cited in the Vafahdtu'l-Uns of 
Jami, the Majma‘u'l-Fusaha of Rida-quli Khan, and other 
biographical works, Awhadu’d-Din seems to have left little 
save a mathnawt poem entitled “The Lamp of Spirits” 
(Misbahu'l-Arwdh), from which long extracts are given in 
the Majma‘u'l-Fusahd and the following eight couplets in 
the Vafahdt (pp. 688-9) : 
ios cut Sete Sates quadhceus otemeeeu 
“dghen aol AS) rqth Caemnd Lad ‘ayle SSL wa Sj daly Ue 
Scand Spe fF) Cah Cmetad ‘cad dey al 359 ADS Sire 
om fm Cad Upekee Shops ‘hls Cue Sh 9 Ce! Cu 
‘gyi AS Sn! 9 Areas) 9! “syls Al\g5 (gon A> gent 
‘S68 aie Som oe oy 
‘le sige 99 Ue Ud Cm +O 
‘netdl seam 9 Caigie Cit! 595. 
‘Aged 295 Soe) dem 45 ($9) U! 9 
‘atl Gow hisim cgmge ‘ally Ce 2S Endy ol 
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“While the hand moves, the shadow moveth too: 
What else, indeed, can the poor shadow do? 
*Tis but the hand which makes the shadow fall, 
The shadow, then, no substance hath at all. 

To call ‘existent’ what no Being hath, 

Save through another, is not Wisdom’s Path. 
Absolute Being only wise men call 

Being, and naught save God exists at all. 
That which existent but through God became 
Is NOT in truth, but only Is in name. 

And yet the Artist loves His work, ’tis clear ; 
There’s none but He, so be thou of good cheer. 
Himself at once the Truth doth hear and tell 
The Face He shows He doth perceive as well, 
Know, then, by Allah, for a certainty 

That nothing else existence hath save He.” 


Mention should also be made of Awhadu’d-Din’s disciple, 
Awhadi of Maragha,also called of Isfahan, because,though a 
native of the former place, he passed a consider- 

ee able portion of his life and died at the latter’. 
Little seems to be known to the biographers 

of his circumstances, but the prevalent opinion is that he 
died in 738/1337-8. His chief poem is an imitation of the 
Hadtga of Sana’ entitled /dm-z-/am (the “Cup of Jamshid,” 
also known as the “ World-displaying Glass”), of which 
copious extracts are given by the biographers, and of which 
I possess a good manuscript? Dawlatshah, followed by 
the Haft /qlém, states that this poem was so popular that 
within a month of its production four hundred copies of it 
were made and sold at a good price, but adds that in his 
time (892/1487) it was seldom met with and little read. This 
seems to have been the only mathnawt poem he wrote, but 
he also left a d/zwdn, estimated by Rida-quli Khan, the author 
of the AVajma‘z’l-F'usahd, to contain six or seven thousand 


1 See my edition of Dawlatshah, pp. 210-215 ; MJajma‘w'l-Fusahd, 
vol. il, pp. 94-98 ; Haft [gl/m, under /sfahdn, etc. Jami, however, 
(Nafakdt, p. 707) reverses the vé/es of these two cities. 

2 Dated 916/1510-11. The text comprises about 4500 couplets. 
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verses}, including gas¢das and quatrains, of which a selection 
is given by the biographers. The following may serve as 
examples of his style : 

(Part of a gas¢da taken from the Haft /gltm). 


slay Sad 9 ped Sega Cyl cea yliwa 9 damm tay ones Ae 
“gh 9 Ugh 52 jy ole 93 ‘Sym 9 eri US J2 939 
GUE BtS ys GIS OS yp Ole joe oH 9 G, 
‘gly OF Slee cptydy ‘(sit go at gS Ls 
‘she Bi yl95 Cg SgS amp 92> oilgd p61 rugs aq 
G3 5 tase j Sed ope ae SG OSs 5 GY ot tage 
Chil Wate (G1 en Nr AS wey pi dg j"Aiay D0 j rm 
“sy3 ata AS ry g Shed Cruel 93 ly ‘rsa aS Cpe 9 bo Cw! 95 jl 
Sheth Sromj Comet Ug 39 ‘Sam IY ayo (gf 
lias yr Ippo css mn nog. 9 ted lo (6575 Cam 
‘gle Ed F GA nig od ‘G39 GE oS shoes 9 Los 
Chae 9 pe be Err ‘Ute 9 jope Dt ests Gbly 
‘ga AiS) g awl aigdl j) SE Sdemlge Syqo Cems 6 jem 
‘ylind jg Cowl Uptyd jl ses 6 on aku as 9 oly Sew 
‘ys. fi ead dS pe ye “yhy eer ws I te) 
SU othe 9 G98 BHU oly “KG, oped SLE Sy 5! 
gheepy Ayd pices pS pS Soul op5le sipe Iyfabis 
‘gear! slot Ly detgm jlo Sows! Sq Yl lle aoe 
shy pp Ke 9 cds ys KG, ‘298 sod I Cra toot 
“ How long wilt pride in beard and turban take? — 


That Friend adopt as friend : all else forsake. 
With stir and movement fill thy heart with pain : 


1 Dawlatshah (p. 210 of my edition) says 10,000. 
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The soul in rest and quiet strength doth gain. 
All scent and hue of self do thou efface, 

That HE may clasp thee tight in HIs embrace. 
Till thou art contrite vainly shalt thou seek 

In truth the beauty of that lovely cheek. 

lf thou canst do what He enjoins on thee 
He'll do what thou dost ask assuredly. 

He’s kin enough: all else forsake forthwith : 
When wilt thou free thyself from kin and kith? 
Ask of thyself, when from thyself set free, 
God-vexer, where and who thy God may be? 
Who is’t in thee who speaks of ‘us’ and ‘me’? 
Who fixed the evil and the good for thee? 

If there are ‘ others,’ prithee point them out : 
Art thou alone? Then wherefore ‘ others’ flout ? 
To be united is not as to see: 

In this my speech is no hypocrisy. 

Were sight and union one in fact and deed 
The eye on looking at the thorn would bleed. 
A cup he gives thee: spill not, drink it up! 
Hold fast when I bestow another cup! 

One is the Master’s Face: pluralities 

From Mirror and from Mirror-holder rise. 
One the King’s portrait and the coining-die : 
Numbers in gold and silver coinage lie. 

One sap supplies the flower which doth adorn 
The rose-bush, and the sharp and cruel thorn. 
Orange and fire alike! their hue derive 

From that life-giving sun whereon they thrive. 
A thousand circles issue from the point 

What time the compass doth enlarge its joint. 
The world entire reveals His Vision bright : 
Seek it, O ye who are endowed with sight : 

All things His praises hymn in voices still, 
Sand in the plain and rocks upon the hill.” 


The following fragment is possessed of some beauty, 
but is imitated from one of Sa‘di’s®. 


‘Sy gtee Sipe 4S orl eS! 


1 Or “Orange and pomegranate,” for zé7 has both meanings. 
2 See the Calcutta edition of 1795, vol. ii, ff. 2387-239. 


‘ 
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“Think O thou who dost inherit, yet didst labour ne’er, 
Who was he whose wealth was thine, and who art thou, the heir? 
He amassed but did not spend it, so ’twas left behind: 
Use it well, that when thou flittest, others good may find. 
Gold a goblin is, and woman for the neck a chain : 
Chained and goblin-haunted’s he who greatly loves the twain. 
Over-anxious for thy offspring be not, for the Lord 
Knoweth better than the servant how to guard his ward. 
Dally not with lust and passion, which do curses bring, 


Curses which thou shalt not ’scape with Flying Ja‘fars! wing. 
This thy lust and this thy craving are a sea of strife : 


1 Je. Jafar ibn Abf Talib, the Prophet’s cousin, who was killed by 
the Romans in the Battle of Mu’ta (September, A.D. 629), and of whom 
the Prophet said, “I saw Ja‘far yesterday in a group of the angels, 
having two wings whereof the pinions were stained with blood.” 
(Ibnu’l-Athfr, ed. Tornberg, vol. ii, p. 181). Hence he was called the 
“Winged (or “Flying”) Martyr.” (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, new and 
abridged edition of 1828, p. 410 ad calc.) 
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Canst thou swim not? Wherefore venture in the waves thy life ? 
Washing of the coat and turban naught can profit you: 

Wash thy hands of worldly longings : this is washing true! 

On the evil wrought by others never wilt thou dwell 

If upon the deeds thou doest thou shouldst ponder well. 

Truth there lacks not in the sayings Awhadf doth say : 

He who hearkens to his counsel wins to Fortune’s way!” 


The following ode is another favourable specimen of 
Awhadi’s work : 
‘HO OW 9 Lol pe 95 jl Any aking 
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of 

‘oth Carlow 255 Cryo 4 cgild am 95 

“Many a Spring shall Autumn follow when thou’rt passed away ; 
Many an evening, many a morning, many a night and day. 
To the World thy heart incline not, though it seemeth fair ; 
Deem it not a faithful friend who for its friends doth care. 
Thou to-day who like a scorpion everyone dost sting, 
Snakes shall be thy tomb’s companions, shame to thee shall bring. 
Comfort some afflicted spirit ; that is worth thy while ; 
Else to vex thy fellows’ spirits easy is and vile. 
Look not on earth’s humble dwellers with a glance so proud : 
Knowing not what Knight is hidden midst the dusty cloud.” 


The following fragment must conclude our citations from 
Awhadi : 


Ca shane yy dj Wy iylSylgm jl ij 
Syla ler! G ape levis Wi ge 


B. P. Io 
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“These suppliant suitors hold in slight esteem ; 
Hold thou their vows as frailer than a dream. 
Honours which meanness winneth for thy name 
Regard, if honour toucheth thee, as shame. 
When Fortune’s cup into your hands doth pass 
Think of the headache as you raise the glass. 
Like ill-bred camel seems thy restive soul ; 

Put on the leading-rein or lose control !” 


The village of Shabistar (or Chabistar) near Tabriz, in 
Adharbayjan, gave birth about the middle of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian era (seventh of the 
Azra) to another notable mystic, Sa‘du’d-Din 
Mahmid, generally called, after his native place, 
Shabistari. Little is known of his life, which seems to have 
been passed quietly, and, so far as those stirring times 
allowed, uneventfully, at or near Tabriz, where he died 
about 720/1320. He was by no means a voluminous writer, 
but his Gulshan-t-Rdz, or “ Rose-Garden of Mystery,” a 
mathnawé containing about one thousand couplets, is one 
of the best and most compendious manuals of the mystical 
doctrine of the Sufis, and enjoys even at the present day a 
high reputation. It has been edited with a translation, 
Introduction, and valuable notes, by Mr E. Whinfield?, who 
gives in his Introduction the few particulars known about the 
author and the history of the poem. This attracted the 
attention of European travellers as early as A.D. 1700, 
reached certain Western libraries during the succeeding 


Mahmifid-i- 
Shabistari 


1 Published by Triibner, London, 1880. 
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century, was utilized by Dr Tholuck in his Ssufismus in 
1821 and was partly translated into German by the same 
writer in his Blithensammlung aus der Morgenlindischen 
Mystik in 1825, and was edited with a complete versified 
translation in German by Hammer-Purgstall in 1838. The 
poem was composed, as the poet himself informs us, in the 
month of Shawwal, 710 (Feb.March, 1311) in reply to 
a series of fifteen questions on mystical doctrine propounded 
by an enquirer from Khurdsan named Amir Husayni. These 
questions, which are included in the poem, are briefly as 
follows : 
ee (1) As to the nature of thought. 
questions (2) Why is thought sometimes a sin, some- 
ee times a duty, and what sort of thought 
is incumbent on the mystic? 
(3) What am “I”? What is meant by “ travelling into 
one’s self”? 
(4) What is meant by “the Pilgrim,” and what by “ the 
Perfect Man”? 
(5) Who is the Gnostic (‘477/) who attains to the Secret 
of, Unity ? , 
(6) “If Knower and Known are one pure Essence, 
What are the inspirations in this handful of dust?” 
(7) “To what Point belongs the expression, ‘I am the 
Tiguth’ >” ~ 
(8) “Why call they a creature ‘ united’? 
How can he achieve ‘ travelling’ and ‘ journey’ ?” 
(9) “What is the union of ‘ Necessary’ and ‘Contingent’? 
What are ‘ near’ and ‘far, ‘ more’ and ‘less’?” 
(10) “What is that Sea whose shore is speech ? 
What is that pearl which is found in its depths?” 
(11) “What is that Part which is greater than its Whole? 
What is the way to find that Part ?” 
(12) “How are Eternal and Temporal separate ? 
Is this one the World and the other God ?” 
(13) “What means the mystic by those [allegorical] ex- 
pressions of his ? 


nOo—~2 
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What does he indicate by ‘eye’ and ‘lip’? 
What does he intend by ‘cheek,’ ‘curl, ‘down’ and 
‘mole’? 
(He, to wit, who is in ‘Stations’ and ‘ States.’)” 
(14) “What meaning attaches to ‘Wine, ‘Torch’ and 
‘Beauty’? 
What is assumed in being a haunter of Taverns?” 
(15) “Idols, girdles and Christianity in this discourse 
Are all infidelity ; if not, say what are they?” 


The book contains not only the answers to these ques- 
tions, but a number of incidental illustrations, parables and 
digressions, and is on the whole one of the best manuals of 
Sufi Theosophy which exist, especially when taken in con- 
junction with the excellent commentary of ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
al-Lahiji. 

Since the whole of this work is accessible to the English 
reader in Whinfield’s excellent translation, the following 
short specimen may suffice here : 


Question X. 


From the ‘What Sea is that whereof the shore is speech? 
Gulshan-t-Réz What pearl from out its depths our hands can reach?” 


Answer X. 


“The Sea is Being ; speech its shore ; the shell 
Words, and its pearls Heart’s Wisdom, wot thee well. 
Each wave a thousand royal pearls doth pour 
Of text, tradition and prophetic lore. 

Each moment thence a thousand waves are tossed, 
Yet ne’er a drop therefrom is ever lost. 
Knowledge is gathered from that Sea profound : 
Its pearls enveloped are in words and sound. 
Ideas and mysteries descending here 

Need some similitude to make them clear.” 


Lllustration. 


“In April’s month, thus was it told to me, 
The oysters upwards float in ‘Umman’s sea. 
Up from the depths unto the Ocean’s brim 
Ascending open-mouthed they shorewards swim. 
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Mists from the sea arise and veil the land, 

And then in rain dissolve by God’s command. 

Into each oyster-mouth a rain-drop creeps : 

The shell doth close, and sinketh to the deeps. 
With heart fulfilled it sinketh down again ; 

A pearl is formed from every drop of rain. 

Into the depths himself the Diver hurls, 

And to the shore brings back the lustrous pearls. 
Being’s the sea: the shore our human frames: 
God’s Grace the mist : the rain God’s Holy Names : 
Wisdom’s the diver in this mighty deep, 

Who ’neath his cloak a hundred pearls doth keep. 
The Heart’s the vase wherein is Wisdom found: 
Heart’s wisdom’s shell the letters, words and sound. 
The moving breath like lightning doth appear, 
And thence words fall upon the hearer’s ear. 
Break, then, the shell: bring forth the royal pearl : 
The kernel keep: the husk on ash-heap hurl. 
Lexicon, grammar and philology 

All these mere accidents of letters be. 

Whoe’er on things like these his life doth spend 
Doth waste his life without an aim or end.” 


Shaykh Mahmid Shabistari cannot, like so many Persian 
poets, be charged with writing too much, for the Gudshan-t- 
Raz is, so far as I know, his only poem, while his only other 
works are the Hagqu’'l- Yagén (“ Certain Truth”), and the 
Risdla-t-Shahid (“Tract of the Witness”). The former is 
fairly common, and has been lithographed at Tihrdn with 
other Sufi tracts: the latter I have never met with. The 
full title of the better-known treatise is “Certain truth on 
the Knowledge of the Lord of the Worlds,” and it contains 
eight chapters, corresponding with the eight Gates of 
Paradise, and dealing with the following topics : 

(1) The Manifestation of the Divine Essence. 

(2) The Manifestation of the Divine Attributes, and 
the Statiort of Knowledge. 

(3) The Manifestation of the Degrees thereof, and the 
explanation of the Origin. 

(4) On the Necessity of the Divine Unity. 

(5) On Contingent Being and Plurality. 
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(6) On Differentiation of movement, and the continual 
renovation of Differentiations. 

(7) On the Philosophy of obligation, compulsion, pre- 
destination and conduct. 

(8) Explaining the Return and the Resurrection, and 
Annihilation and Permanence. 


The poet Rabi‘i of Bushanj, the panegyrist of Fakhru’d- 

Din Kurt of Herdt, is little known, but a long notice of him 

is given in that rare and valuable work the 

tet Mujmal (“Compendium”) of Fasthi of Khwaf?, 

under the year 702/1399—-1400 in which he was 

put to death. He was a great drinker of wine, while 

Fakhru’d-Din was addicted to dang ; a fact to which refer- 
ence is made in these two quatrains: 


| Cogs Sis jus i) Cpe ado aSpe 
= 
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“When I wax cheerful with .the green-hued seed? 
I’m ready to bestride the heaven’s green steed ; 


With verdant youths on lawns the green? I eat 
Ere like the grass the earth on me shall feed.” 


“agar yom 5) yt hm lore jg “deer pol Sod (gid pS oylgsinno 
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“The toper, e’en if rich, is harshly blamed, 
While by his rioting the world’s inflamed. 


1 The Ms. which I have used formerly belonged to Colonel Raverty, 
and was bought by the trustees of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Fund”’ 
on his death. A second MS., now in my possession, is from the Library 
of the late Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler. There isa third Ms. at St 
Petersburg. There is, unfortunately, a large lacuna comprising the 
years A.H. 718-840 (A.D. 1318-1436) in the Raverty Ms. 

2 Ze. Indian hemp (Caznabis Indica) or bang, the green colour of 
which is also alluded to in its nicknames Agd-yi-Sayyid (“ Master 
Sayyid”) and 7v¢-yz-Sabz (the “ Green Parrot”). 
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In ruby casket emeralds I pour}, 
And blinding snake-eyed sorrow, grieve no more.” 


While in prison Rabf‘t composed a poem called the Kér- 
nama (“Book of Deeds”) and other poems, wherein he sought 
but failed to move the King’s pity. Of these some seventy 
couplets are cited in the Al/mwjmal of Fasihi, of which the 
following may serve as specimens: 


(From the Kdr-ndéma.) 
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“The Empire’s Lord, King of these realms so fair, 

Prince Fakhru’d-Din the Kurt, great Jamshfd’s heir, 

Had fetters fashioned for the culprit’s heel 

Most strongly wrought of iron and of steel. 

Therewith my feet they bound by his command : 

Bow to the will of him who rules the land! 


The other captives all he did set free : 
Of Heaven’s wheel behold the tyranny ! 


1 This seems to point to the smoking of hemp, the hemp being 
compared to the emerald and the fiery pipe-bowl to the ruby casket. 
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Thus I myself in grievous fetters found, 

As Kats in Mazandardn was bound. 

With feet in fetters, heart weighed down with care, 
How long shall I in every sorrow share? 

Nor men nor demons are my comrades here: 

My soul cries out at such companions drear. 

No heart on earth through them doth gladness feel : 
Hard as their hearts no iron is, nor steel. 

The Devil’s but a joke when they are there ; 

Their pupil, only fit for blows, the bear. 

Their custom is to hang, torment and bind ; 
Bloodshed and slaughter occupy their mind. 

Their life-long work is outrage, curse and blow: 

To Khaysdr! and to Ghur each year they go. 
They’re highland robbers all, in battle proved, 
Themselves like mountains which God’s power hath moved. 
Ten of these wretches now control my fate: 

Alas for my condition desolate !” 


In another gas¢da, composed during his imprisonment, 
the poet says that he was thirty-one years of age at the 
time of writing, and that of this period he had spent seventeen 
years in the King’s service and fourteen in the Holy Sanc- 
tuaries (Mecca and Medina): 

‘limoyem jf) Spb oped jf Ord) Sy 9 Cw 
‘ppm San yd oryle oJ an ae ONS 


A third poem in the same strain and composed under 
the same conditions (a mathnawzt in this case) is also recorded 
in the Wajmal, but all appeals were unavailing, and the 
unfortunate poet died in prison, none knows in what manner. 


Humdamu’d-Din of Tabriz is another poet of this period 
who merits a brief mention. According to the 

alee Mujmal he died in 714/1314, at the age of 116, 
while a well-known anecdote? brings him into 

1 Khaysdr is a fortress in Khurdsdn, not far from Herat (Yaqtt, 
vol. ii, p. 507); and Ghtir a mountainous district in Afghanistan. 


Perhaps, like Kaldt-i-Nddirf at the present day, they were formerly 
used as penal settlements. 


* See Sir Gore Ouseley’s Biographical Notices of Persian Poets 
(London, 1846), pp. 14-15. 
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contact with the great Sa‘di (died 690/1291), with whom 
he engaged in a wordy duel, not conspicuous for refinement, 
in which he was signally worsted. No other particulars of 
his life are known to me, except that he also was one of the 
panegyrists of the Sdhzb Diwdn'. The following specimens 
of his verse (which is said to have been greatly influenced 
by that of Sa‘di) are taken from the Haft /glim. 


Se 95 (S959) 99 Apso 4-D UW YI 55 
a? 95 (G9 Ile a Gle obs veo! Oly 
Ay! ye lee 5 ge Sel cro Se: 
o 3 ~” 
ly 93 (Som 9 Cem sre 93 So ile 
Cerdgas Satnyed JS engi auoey Cy re 
eee 9-3 (5959) 99 eto 399 Spd 
**On the day of life’s surrender I shall die desiring Thee : 
I shall yield my Spirit craving of thy street the dust to be. 
On the Resurrection Morning, when I raise my head from sleep, 
I shall rise desiring Thee, and forth to seek for Thee shall creep. 


I will smell not blooms of Eden, nor of Heavenly Gardens speak, 
Nor, desiring Thee alone, shall I Celestial Houris seek.” 


ha 
Shay apiG gm ayhs 9 yle E23 
«Joc onus ~! Bt gp Sj cen syd 


“392 ly sth om ign hs 
‘Shar 9 do 9 athe 9 50) ayd Crom AS Cree 
“When the parting from country and friends to my vision appears 
The stages I tread are fulfilled with the flood of my tears. 


In parting one moment, one breath like ten centuries seems : 
How weary the days and the weeks and the months and the years !” 


“SEAT Ugo93 rS Gig ae ‘glia joy Ol Bass Hl3 
“Bon rebed Use Obs a ‘Woliugs godm Ulo Cont 


1 See p. 1 of the English introduction to Part 1 of Juwaynf’s 
Tartkh-t-Jahin-gushd, edited by MirzA Muhammad (“ E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Series,” vol. xvi, 1). 
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‘“‘ That day of parting seemed the Day of Doom : 
How were it if our friendship had been less? 
Make much, then, of your friends while they are here, 
For this false sphere is fraught with faithlessness.” 


Gol del po esige GH gh jb GET Colte sly py Udy at 
“Ho apelle “Bad as Be Reh” “Gos ily Si Renee 
‘“‘ Last night to tell my tale I did prepare . 
Unto my Friend, and forth from every hair 
Flowed speech. Night passed, unended was my song ; 
Blame not the night ; the tale was over-long !” 
A good many other poets of this period, such as Afdal- 
i-Kashi, Athir-i-Awmani, Sayfu’d-Din-i-Isfarangi, Rafi‘u’d- 
Din-i-Abhari, Farid-i- Ahwal (“the squint-eyed’’) 
eee and Nizdrfof Quhistdn might be mentioned, did 
space allow, but as in most cases their works are 
inaccessible to me save in the brief extracts given by the 
biographers, it has seemed better to pass them over for the 
— present. Of the last-named, however, a few 
oe words must be said, for a MS. of his poems 
(Or. 7909) has been acquired by the British 
Museum since the publication of the Supplement to the 
Perstan Catalogue, and of this MS. a transcript was made 
for me in the autumn of 1913 by an Indian copyist, Mawlawi 
Isma‘il ‘Ali. This transcript I desired because of the strong 
probability that Nizdri belonged to the sect of the Isma‘ilis, 
Malahida, or Assassins, and I hoped that his poems might 
afford proof of this fact, and perhaps reveal a genius com- 
parable to that of the one great Isma‘ili poet hitherto known, 
Nasir-i-Khusraw?. That Nizdri of Quhistan belonged to 
the Isma‘ili sect is not merely suggested by his pen-name 
and place of origin, but is asserted or hinted at by most 
of the biographers. On the death of al-Mustansir, the 
eighth Fatimid or Isma‘ilf Caliph (A.D. 1035-1094), there 
ensued a struggle for the succession between his two sons 
al-Musta‘l{ and Nizdar?, in which the latter lost his life and 


1 See vol. ii of my Lt. Hist. of Persia, pp. 218-247. 
+ lbid., pp. 199, 201, 203; 204) 266merc. 
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his throne, but continued to be regarded by the Eastern or 
Persian Isma‘flfs (including the derived Syrian branch) as 
the legitimate Ima4m. It was from him, no doubt, that the 
poet took his om de guerre, for the other suggestion, that 
it was derived from the Persian adjective uzzdr (“ thin,” 
“weak ”) is quite untenable. Quhistan, moreover, was a 
stronghold of the Assassins}, especially the towns of Qayin 
and Birjand to which he particularly alludes in one of his 
poems, where he says : 


Cseie 9 mtteges 39 pS) Sete “died Jo god Aemncd 
o23 0% -” 
‘real a 9 BS mal 9 gg3 ‘gil 9 sli Cail oer ol? 


‘*T am seated over my treasure, whether I be in Birjand or Qayin ; 
O Nizdrf, henceforth, free and untroubled, thou hast the treasure of 
poverty and a safe corner.” 


The Ms. of Nizari’s poems alluded to above contains 
only ghazals or odes, and these, though spirited enough, 
appear for the most part to be of the usual Bacchanalian 
type, and to give little or no indication of the poet’s religious 
views or general circumstances. It is in gasédas and math- 
nawz7s that such indications are generally to be found, and, 
unfortunately, neither of these classes of poems are repre- 
sented in the MS. in question. According to Sprenger?, 
Nizari died in 720/1320, and left two mathnawds, one of 
which, entitled Dastiér-ndma, he describes as “ very witty 
and amusing,” but I have never seen it. Nizari’s writings 
would probably repay further study. 

In conclusion a few words must be said about Sultan 
Walad (or Veled, according to the Turkish pronunciation), 
Sulén Walaa HE SOn and ultimately the spiritual successor 
(or Veled)and of the great Mawlana Jalalu’d-Din Rumi. He 
his Kabab-nama 43 born in Asia Minor at Laranda (the modern 
QOaramdn) in 623/1226 when his father was only nineteen 
years of age, and his proper name was Baha’u’d-Din Ahmad. 


1 See G. le Strange’s Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 354-5- 
* Catalogue of the Library of the King of Oude, vol. 1, p. 524. 
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His best-known work is a mathnawt poem, entitled Rabdb- 
ndma (the “ Book of the Rebeck ”), which, though mostly 
written in Persian, contains 156 verses in Turkish, which Gibb 
describes as “the earliest important specimen of West- 
Turkish poetry that we possess.” These archaic verses 
have attracted the attention of Von Hammer, Wickerhauser, 
Bernhauer, Fleischer, Salemann! and Radloff, and Gibb 
has very fully discussed them and their author in the first 
volume of his great Hzstory of Ottoman Poetry, pp. 149-163. 
“To Sultan Veled,” he says (doc. czt., pp. 156-7), “ belongs 
not only the honour due to the pioneer in every good work, 
but the credit which is justly his who successfully accom- 
plishes an arduous enterprise. To have inaugurated the 
poetry of a nation is an achievement of which any man 
might be proud.” Thus even so great an admirer of 
Turkish poetry as Gibb is constrained to admit that it 
chiefly owes its inception to a Persian, and is in fact, in a 
sense, a branch of Persian poetry, to which for five centuries 
and a half (A.D. 1300-1850) it owed its inspiration. At all 
events the rise of both the Ottoman State and Turkish 
literature belong to the period which we have discussed in 
this and the preceding chapters, and henceforth it will be 
necessary to allude to both with increasing frequency. 


1 For references see Gibb’s Hest. of Ottoman Poetry, vol. 1, p. 157 
ad calc. Radloff’s article, which he does not mention, is entitled Uber 
Alt-Tiirkische Dialekte. 1. Die Seldschukischen Verseim Rebadbndmeh. 
It was published in 1890 in vol. x, Livraison 1, of the A/élanges 
A statiqgues at St Petersburg. 


BOOK II. 


FROM THE BIRTH TO THE DEATH OF TIMUR- 
I-LANG, COMMONLY CALLED TAMERLANE. 
(A.H. 736-807 = A.D. 1335-1405.) 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE PERIOD OF TIMUR. 


The power of the Mongols in Persia practically came 
to an end on the death of Abu Sa‘id (13 Rabi‘ 1, A.H. 736 
Definition of the 7 NOV: 30; 1335), and some eight months later in 
period about to the same year of the /z7ra (Sha‘ban 25 = April 8, 
be considered ~—_ 1336) was born Timur, called Lang (“the limp- 
ing”), and generally known in the West as “Tamerlane,” 
who was destined to become in his turn almost as great a 
scourge to the Muslims of Western and Central Asia as 
Chingiz Khan. The approximate coincidence of the death 
of the last great Mongol ruler of Persia with the birth of this 
new organizer of Tartar depredations has been remarked by 
the author of the JAZatla‘ws-Sa‘dayn', and makes this date a 
convenient starting-point for the period of seventy years 
which we are now about to consider; a period which, in spite 
of the anarchy wherewith it began and the bloodshed where- 
with it ended, is remarkable alike for the quantity and the 
quality of the poets and writers which it pro- 
duced. Of the former were Salman of Sawa, 
Khwaju of Kirman, ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, ‘Imad of 
Kirmdan, ‘Assar of Tabriz, the two Jalals, known respectively 
as ‘Adudi and 7ad¢b (“the physician”), Kamal of Khujand, 
Maghribi, Bushaq, Ibn-i-Yamin, and last but not least the 
incomparable Hafiz of Shiraz; of the latter were the historians 
of Timur, Nizdm-i-Shami and Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, 
and Mu‘inu’d-Din Yazdi, the historian of the House of 
Muzaffar which perished at Timur’s hands, not to mention 
others who, though Persians, wrote chiefly in Arabic, such 
as the Sayyid-i-Sharif of Jurjan, Sa‘du’d-Din Taftazanf, and 
‘Adudu’d-Din al-Iji. 


1 See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 182. 


Eminent writers 
of this period 
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Timiur’s first invasion of Persia took place in A.D. 1380; 
when he subdued Khurdsan, Sistan and Mazandaran; his 
ei second in A.D. 1384-5, when he again invaded 
invasions of | Mazandaran and extended his operations into 
a Adharbayjan, ‘Irdq-i-‘Ajam and Georgia, finish- 
ing up with the subjugation of Shirdz and a massacre of 
70,000 persons at Isfahan; and his third and last in 
A.D. 1392, when he again subdued Fars and extirpated the 
Muzaffari dynasty, having already destroyed the Sarbadars 
of Sabzawar (in 1381) and the Kurts of Herat (in 1389). 
During the 45 years succeeding Timur’s birth and Abd 
Sa‘id’s death (A.D. 1335-1380) Persia was, however, left to its 

own devices, and was divided between four or five 

ae petty dynasties, of which the Muzaffaris, ruling 
cee over Fars, ‘Iraq-i-‘Ajam and Kirman, were the 
most important; then the Jala’irs (or []-khanis 

of Baghdad and Adharbayjan ; and lastly the Sarbadars of 
Sabzawar and the Kurts of Herat, both in the North-East. 
The history of these dynasties is very intricate, and, perhaps, 
hardly worth a detailed study; while the territories over 
which each held control were indeterminate, and their fron- 
tiers (if such existed) constantly shifting, and often—indeed 
generally—civil war prevailed between members of the same 
dynasty,and theirheritage was divided amongst rival brothers 
or cousins. What is remarkable, however, is that it is pre- 
>. cisely duringsuch periods of anarchy and division 
Persian litera: of power that Persian literature has flourished 
ishingin troubled most ; so that, for example, while a dozen first- 
-_ class poets lived in the brief period of 45 years 
now under discussion, the whole Safawi period, which in 
all lasted 234 years (A.D. 1502-1736), and in which Persia 
reached a degree of power, splendour and consolidation un- 
equalled in modern times, hardly produced half that number 
of poets of more than local fame, though arts flourished 
and theology reached its zenith. The cause of this curious 
phenomenon will be further discussed when we come to 
speak of the Safawi period; but it would seem that the 
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existence of numerous small courts, rivals to one another, 
and each striving to outshine the others, was singularly 
favourable to the encouragement of poets and other men of 
letters, who, if disappointed or slighted in one city, could 
generally find in another a more favourable reception. 
Before speaking of Timur, then, it is necessary to give 

some account of the petty dynasties which flourished in 
Persia during this half-century’s interregnum. 
Ofthesethe Muzaffaris werethe most important, 
both on account of the position and extent of their realms, 
and by reason of the eminent poets—notably Hafiz of 
Shiraz—who frequented their courts. Next to them we 

may place the Jald’ir or Il-khdn{ princes who 
ereaiesor ruled over Baghdad and Tabriz as the direct 
I]-khdnis : 

heirs of the shrunken Mongol power, and under 
whose zegis likewise many eminent poets flourished. The 
Sarbadars (or Sarbadals) of Sabzawar seem to 
have held sway over a very restricted territory, 
and were in fact (as their name, “ Head-on-the-gallows,” 
implies) little better than successful outlaws and highway- 
robbers; while the Kurts of Herat, though more 
civilized, greater patrons of letters, and more 
stable in character (they ruled for 144 years, from A.D. 1245 
to 1389), were established in a domain which is no longer 
included in Persia, but now forms part of Afghanistan, and 
were themselves, perhaps, of Afghan or semi-Afghan descent. 
Of each of these dynasties some brief account must now be 
given. 


Muzaffaris 


Sarbadars 


Kurts 


THE MUZAFFARIS. 

Apart from the general histories, such as the Rawdatu’s- 
Safd, with which every student of Persian is familiar, there 
ae. exists a monograph on the House of Muzaffar 
forhistoryof by a contemporary scholar of some repute, 
—— Mu‘inu’d-Din of Yazd, who was made professor 
at one of the colleges of Kirman in 755/1354. This history 
exists only in manuscript!, and I have been able to consult 

1 See Rieu’s Persian Cat., p. 168, and Persian Suppl, p. 33. 

B. P. ma 
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it in an old copy belonging to the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge’, dated 778/1376-—7, and, since January, 1917, in 
two MSS.,one written in the author’s life-time, from the library 
of the late Sir A. Houtum-Schindler. It comes down only 
to the year 767/1365-6, and so omits the last thirty years 
of the dynasty ; and it is, moreover, written in a very stilted 
and artificial style. Sodifficult, indeed, was it that a certain 
Mahmud Kutbi, while engaged in transcribing the 7a’r¢kh- 
t-Guszida in 823/1420, thought good to add to that history 
an independent account of the Muzaffari dynasty from his 
own pen. This account is contained in the fac-szmzle of an 
old Ms. of the Guz¢da published in the Gibb Memorial 
Series (vol. xiv, I, pp. 613-755)%, and carries the history of 
the dynasty down to its extinction in Rajab, 795 (May, 
1393). This, and the account contained in the modern 
fh érs-nima-t-Ndsiré® of Hajji Mirza Hasan (pp. 49-66), have 
been chiefly used in compiling the following brief account 
of the dynasty, but I should like also to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to an excellent and most readable sketch of 
its history contained in the Introduction to Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz* (pp. 8-28). 

The ancestors of the House of Muzaffarare said to have 
come to Persia from Arabia in the early days of the Mu- 
hammadan conquest, and to have settled near 


Origin of the 
Muzaffart Khwaf in Khurdsan, whence Amir Ghiyathu’d- 
a” Din Hajji Khurdsdnf, the grandfather of Mu- 


barizu’d-Din Muhammad, the first king of the dynasty, 
migrated to Yazd during the period of the Mongol invasion. 
One of his three sons, Abt Bakr, with 300 horsemen, accom- 
panied Hulagt’s expedition against Baghdad, and was 
subsequently killed in Egypt by Arabs of the Banu Khafaja 
tribe. His brother Muhammad succeeded him as deputy to 
the Governor of Yazd, but died without issue. The third son, 


1 Frank McClean Collection, No. 198. 

2 See also Rieu’s Persian Cat., p. 82. 

3 Lithographed at Tihran in A.H. 1313/1895-6. 
4 London: Heinemann, 1897. 
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Jalalu’d-Din Mansur, lived at Maybud, near Yazd, and like- 
wise left three sons, Sharafu’d-Din Muzaffar, Zaynu’d-Din 
‘Ali, and Mubdarizu’d-Din Muhammad. The first is said to 
have been notified in a dream of the distinction to which 
his family was destined, and while still young distinguished 
himself by destroying a band of robbers from Fars who 
were committing depredations in his province. In 685/1286 
he went to Kirman and entered the service of Sirghatmish 
Qara-Khita’i. Later he served the four Mongol sovereigns 
Arghun, Gaykhatu, Ghazan and Uljayti Khuda-banda, 
to the last-named of whom he was presented at Khaniqin 
in 711/1311, and who conferred on him a more extensive 
government. He died in 713/1313, leaving to succeed him 
his son Mubdrizu’d-Din Muhammad, then only thirteen 
years of age, who was confirmed in his father’s offices by 
Uljaytu (died Dec.16, 1316). At the age of 29 he married as 
his second wife Banu Jahan, the grand-daughter of Surghat- 
mish. He had five sons, Sharafu’d-Din Muzaffar (born 
725/1325, died of a wound in 754/1353); Shah Shuja‘ 
(born 733/1333); Qutbu’d-Din Mahmud (born 737/1336); 
and two others named Ahmad and Bayazid. 
Mubarizu’d-Din Muhammad is generally reckoned the 
first of the Muzaffari dynasty, the duration of which, from 
_..___ his accession in A.D. 1313 to the extirpation of 
Mulan the dynasty by Timur in a.D. 1393, covered a 
period of 80 years. His original government, 
as we have seen, was the little town of Maybud near Yazd, 
but in A.D. 1319 the latter town was added to his jurisdiction. 
In A.D. 1340 Kirman also fell to his share, though the 
previous ruler, Qutbu’d-Din, invoked and received help from 
the Kurt kings of Herdt,and offered a stubborn resistance. In 
A.D. 1353, after a still more prolonged struggle, he succeeded 
in wresting the province of Fars with its capital Shiraz from 
Abu Ishaq Inju, whose little son, ‘Alf Sahl, aged ten, was 
taken prisoner and cruelly put to death by Shah Shuja‘ at 
Rafsinjan. One of Mubdrizu’d-Din’s first measures was to 
enact severe laws against wine-drinking and other forms of 


2 
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dissipation prevalent amongst the pleasure-loving Shirdzfs, 
concerning which his son Shah Shuja‘composed the following 
quatrain : 
© seein usm jw pos Uvlawe 3 
“Cot pd WIS Ag CyQild a ie 45 
HIpS step? (ge Ip dod Ulrsy 
“Comes (5 (gt AES py qreeies jit 
‘* Closed are the taverns now throughout the land; 
Zither and harp and tambourine are banned ; 
Banned is wine-worship to the libertine ; 
Only the proctor’s! drunk, though not with wine !” 

In the following year, A.D. 1354, whether in consequence 
of this unpopular measure or not, Shiraz was seized by 
rebels against the Muzaffaris, but was soon retaken. About 
this time Mubdarizu’d-Din declared his allegiance to the 
titular Caliph al-Mu‘tadid?, whose name he caused to be 
inserted in the kAutba. In A.D. 1357 Isfahan was attacked 
and ultimately taken, and its ruler Shaykh Abu 
Ishaq Inj was captured, brought to Shiraz, 
and there put to death at Mubarizu’d-Din’s 
command by Amir Qutbu’d-Din, the son of Sayyid Amir 
Hajji Darrab, who had suffered death by order of Abt 
Ishag. It is said that just before his death Abu Ishaq 
recited the two following quatrains : 


Abt Ish4q Inja 
put to death 


‘Bled Slr pet fye Af onl 
a 
‘ole ay 5 Utes ote? dol 9 


1 The Muhtasié, here rendered “ proctor,” was an officer whose 
function it was to maintain public order and morality and ensure that 
the goods sold by tradesmen should both in quantity and quality 
maintain a proper standard. 

2 Abu’l-Fath Abt Bakr al-Mu'‘tadid bi'llah, son of al-Mustakff, one 
of the titular ‘Abbdsid Caliphs who exercised a merely nominal sway 
in Egypt after the sack of Baghdad until the Ottoman conquest 
(A.D. 1262-1517), succeeded his brother al-Hakim bi-amrrllah in 
753/1352-3 and died in 763/1362. See as-Suytti’s Za’rikhwl-Khulafé 
(ed. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1857), p. 516. 
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poe De Wyo 2S lazy0 9 sy3 


A 
(HC. 45d) je gees Gl 


aS bi? Se es eet) 
‘art 9 uglee yo pts tof Ly 
RS lgd GdSpo aS Corprj “dul sh 


‘oy? 9H Ole 72 48pm 9 HS 99 Uigs 


“No hope in kin or stranger doth remain, 
Nor to the bird of Life one single grain; 
Of all we said throughout our life, alas ! 
Naught will survive us save an echo vain!” 


** Depart and quarrel not with Fortune’s spite ; 
Depart, nor strive with circling Heaven’s might: 
Drain with a smile the poison-cup of Death 
And pour libations ere you take your flight.” 


After capturing Isfahan, Mubarizu’d-Din marched on 
Tabriz, which also he occupied, after two engagements with 
the troops of Akhi Jig, whom his sons pursued as far as 
Nakhjuwan. Finally, however, his fortune turned against 
him, for his sons Mahmud and Shuja‘, apprehensive of his 
intentions towards them, seized and blinded him when they 
reached Isfahan on the homeward march, and imprisoned 
him first in the castle of Tabarak and then in the Qal‘a-i- 
Safid in Fars, where he succeeded in winning over the 
warden to his interests. Some sort of reconciliation was 
eventually effected between him and his rebellious sons, 
but it did not long endure, and Mubarizu’d-Din finally died 
in prison at Bam in Rabi‘ I (December, 1363), at the age 
of sixty-five’. 


1 His severity was such that, according to one of his intimates, 
Lutfwila4h b. Sadru’d-Din ‘Irdqf (cited in the /drs-ndma-i-Nasiri), he 
would often lay aside the Qurdz which he was reading to decapitate 
some criminal brought before him for judgement, and then calmly 
resume the perusal of the Sacred Book. 
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SHAH SHUJA‘ (759-786 = 1357-1384). 

Mubarizu’d-Din was succeeded by his son Shah Shuja‘, 
whose chief claim to fame is that he was the patron of the 
immortal Hafiz. He himself was not devoid of 
poetic talent, and wrote verses both in Arabic 
and Persian, specimens of which are given by Mahmud 
Kutbi!. Nor did his intellectual attainments end here: he 
knew the Qurdu by heart when he was nine years of age; 
could remember eight verses of Arabic poetry after hearing 
them read once; was famous for his epistolary style, wrote 
a fine hand, and was skilled in all martial exercises. He 
was also a great patron of men of learning, and at one time 
used to attend the lectures of Mawlana Qiwamu’d-Din, 
while he appointed the eminent Sayyid-i-Sharif-i-Jurjanf 
professor in the Daru’sh-Shifa College which he had founded 
at Shiraz. Nor did his reign lack military glory of the 
somewhat barren kind prevalent at that time, for he retook 
Shiraz from his brother Mahmid, who had ousted him from 
it by atrick, and Kirman, which had been seized by Dawlat- 
shah ; and, on the death of Sultan Uways Jald@’ir at Tabriz 
in March, 1375, occupied not only that city, but also Nakh- 
juwan, Qarabagh, Awjan, Sultaniyya, Shushtar and even 
Baghdad, so that he became for a while the master of the 
greater part of Persia. 

In his family relations he was not happier than the rest 
of his House. His brother Mahmid, who had strangled his 
wife, the daughter of Shaykh Abu Ishaq, about A.D. 1368, 
died in 1375 at the age of 38. On hearing of his death 
Shah Shuja‘ wrote the following quatrain : 


Sh&h Shuja‘ 


“po par Aes syste? S9-c-m0 
Zo 7 oo 
© nhs » ee us? J! Ch Se Spa 
“Ghee ryletd py G nay 93 etd ,S 
“cree S99 Ue 9 SSS eei i ol 
1} See pp. 683-4 of the fac-sémzle of an old MS. of the Za’rtkh-t- 
Guzitda published in the Gibb Series (vol. xiv, 1). 
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“My brother Mahmud, lion-like crouched low, 
For crown and ring was my relentless foe. 
At length we shared the earth that men might rest : 
I took the surface, he the realm below.” 


He was also troubled by the real disloyalty of one son, 
Sultan Uways, and the fancied disloyalty of another, Sultan 
Shibli, whom in a fit of anger, intensified by drink, he 
caused to be blinded, and only repented of his rash act 
when it was too late. This happened in A.D. 1383, a year 
before his death, which took place on October 9, 1384, he 
being then 53 years of age and having reigned 27 years. 
On his death-bed he wrote a letter to the great Timur}, 
setting forth his devotion and loyalty, and commending 
to his care his sons and brothers, especially his successor 
Zaynu’l-‘Abidin. How much effect this letter, with its, 
admonitions that “loyalty to promises is a part of Faith,” 
produced on Timur was shown nine years later when he made 
a massacre of the whole family. The body of Shah Shuja‘ 
was conveyed to Medina for burial, or, according to another 
account, buried in a place called Kwh-7z-Chahtl Maqdm (the 
“ Mountain of Forty Stations”) a little to the North-east of 
Shiraz. The date of his death is given by the chronogram : 
Ela oly jt aie (“Alas for Shah Shuja‘!”), the numerical 
equivalents of the component letters of which add up to 
(A.H.) 786 (= A.D. 1384). 


ZAYNU'L~“ABIDIN (786-789 = 1384-1387). 


Zaynu’l-‘Abidin’s reign was both short and troubled, 
for not only was it marred by those family feuds and fratri- 
Mujahidwaepm Cidal strifes which were characteristic of this 
‘AliZaynu'l-  Gynasty, but the menace of Timur and his Tar- 
‘slaie tars hung ever more threateningly over the land. 
Soon after his accession Zaynu’l-‘Abidin was attacked by 
his cousin Shah Yahya, and shortly after this arrived Timur’s 
envoy Qutbu’d-Din and required the insertion in the £Autba 


1 The text of this letter will be found on pp. 730-733 of the /ac- 
simile of the Ta’rikh-i-Guzida (Gibb Series, vol. xiv, 1) 
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of his master’s name, which was tantamount to recognizing 
him as over-lord. In 78 9/1387 Timur himself made his 
first entry into ‘Iraq and Fars. From Isfahan, which was 
governed by Majdu’d-Din Muzaffar, the uncle of Zaynu’d- 
Din, he demanded a large sum of money, in collecting 
which his agents showed so harsh and arrogant a disposition 
that the inhabitants rose against them and killed them. 
Timur took a terrible revenge on them, for he ordered a 
general massacre, in which 70,000 persons? are said to have 
perished. He then advanced on Shiraz, but Zaynu’l-‘Abidin 
did not await his arrival, and fled to Shushtar, where he 
was treacherously seized by his cousin Shah Mansur, who 
thereupon marched to Shiraz and drove out his brother 
Yahya, who fell back on Yazd. The next six years (A.D. 

1387-1393) passed in continual strife between 
Rratricidal ot’ the three Muzaffar{f princes Shdh Mansur (who 

reigned over Fars and Isfahan), his brother 
Shah Yahya (who ruled at Yazd), and his cousin Shah 
Ahmad (who held Kirman), until in 795/1393 Timur for 
the second time descended on these distracted provinces. 
He first took the Qal‘a-i-Safid (“White Castle”), killed the 
garrison, and released and restored to the throne Zaynu1- 
‘Abidin, and then continued his march on Shiraz, whence 
Shah Mansur fled to Pul-i-Fasa. Of some of the Shirazis 
who had followed him thither he enquired what the people 
of Shiraz were saying of him. “Some say,” they replied, 
“that those who wielded maces weighing ten maunds and 
carried quivers weighing seventeen maunds have fled like 
goats before a pack of wolves and have left their families 
as an easy prey tothe foe.” Onhearing this Shah Mansur, 
moved alike by shame and compassion, resolved to go back 
Shéh Manetr (0 Shiraz and face the inevitable death which a 
gives battleto conflict with Timur’s hosts involved. He had 
aes with him only 3000 men, of whom 2000 fled 
soon after the battle began, while the Tartar army “were 


1 This is the number given in the Férs-ndma-i-Ndsirt, but the 
Tartkh-t-Guztda (p. 739 of fac-simile) raises the number to 200,000. 
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more numerous than ants and locusts,” yet with such valour 
and desperation did he engage the enemy that more than 
once he forced his way almost to within striking distance 
of Timur, until at last, wounded in the neck and shoulder, 
he turned in flight towards Shiraz. He was overtaken by 
some of Shah Rukh’s soldiers, who dragged him 
from his horse and severed his head from his 
body. The year of his death (795/1393) is 


Death of Shah 


Manstr 


& 3 
given by the chronogram Cw.s se (“he relinquished the 


kingdom”)!, The other Muzaffari princes (Ahmad ‘Imadu’d- 
Din and Sultan Mahdi, son of Shah Shuja‘, from Kirman ; 
Nusratu’d-Din Shah Yahya and his sons Mu‘izzu’d-Din 
a Jahangir and Sultan Muhammad from Yazd; 
put todeathby and Sultan Abt Ishaq, son of Sultan Uways, 
ae son of Shah Shuja‘, from Sirjan) surrendered 
themselves to Timur and were at first treated honourably, 
but were finally put to death at Qumishah, a little to the 
south of Isfahan, on Rajab 10, 795 (May 22, 1393), a date 
commemorated in the following verses: 


bu: JU os be 3 ee 
‘M39 Cab te j) ss 45 She 

ES OP St -oth 59 4 
OISgAE gm wey ole § rs obs 

ay Uj ys Mle Laps oo 
‘BSrgtt hej JUL 55 ge 
Only two were spared, Zaynu’l-‘Abidin and Shibli, both of 
whom had been blinded, the one by his cousin Mansur, the 
other by his father Shah Shuja“. These were taken by 
Timur to Samargand, his capital, where they spent the 
remainder of their days in tranquillity. So ended the 


Muzaffari dynasty, which for eighty years had 


Literary tastes 
of the Muzaffarts held sway over the greater part of southern 


and central Persia. Several of their princes 
1 This works out at 40+ 30+ 20+ 5 + 300+400=795. 
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were distinguished alike by their taste and their talents, 
and their patronage of learning and letters drew to their 
court not only numerous poets of distinction, including the 
incomparable Hafiz, but savants such as ‘Adudu’d-Din silt ji 
and Mu‘inu’d-Din Yazdi. Materially they did little to 
benefit their subjects, save for the building of a few colleges; 
while even in Eastern history it would be difficult to find a 
household so divided against itself and so disposed to those 
fratricidal wars and savage mutilations or destruction of their 
kinsmen which constitute the greater part of their history. 


THE JALA7IRS}, [L-KHANts, oR [LKANIs. 


During the period of the disruption of the Mongol Empire 
two Shaykh Hasans play a prominent part, the one known 
as “the Great” (Busurg), the other as “the Little” 
(Kiuchak). The latter was the grandson of the 
great Amir Chuban, whose power and influence 
were still further increased by his marriage in 719/1319 
with Sdti Beg, the daughter of Uljaytt and sister of Abu 
Sa‘id, who bore him three sons, besides the six sons and one 
daughter (Baghdad Khatutn) born to him by another wife. 
Of these ten children the most celebrated were Amir Hasan, 
Timur-Tash, Dimashq Khwaja,and Baghdad Khatun. Amir 
Hasanandhisthreesons, Talish, Hajji Begand Ghuch Husayn, 
all died violent deaths about 727-8/1327-8. Timur-Tash 
rebelled and fled to Egypt, where he was at first well received 
by al-Malik an-Nasir, who, however, becoming alarmed at 
his increasing influence and evident ambition, put him to 
death in728/1328. He was the father of the above-mentioned 
Shaykh Hasan-i-Kzichak (“the Little’’), also called after his 
grandfather “ Chubani,” and of Malik-i-Ashraf. Dimashq 
Khwaja, the third of Amir Chuban’s sons, was put to death 
by Abu Sa‘id in 727/1327 (a year very fatal to this family) 


The Jalé’ir or 
{Ik4nf Dynasty 


1 Concerning the Jala irs, a tribe cognate to the Mongols, see the 
History of the Moghuls of Central Asta by N. Elias and E. Denison 
Ross (London, 1898), p. 88*. 
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on a charge of carrying on an intrigue with one of the 
widows of the late king Ulja4yté. His daughter Dilshdd 
Khatun and her aunt Baghdad Khattn were both ladies of 
considerable note, and, extraordinary as it appears, both 
were married at one time in their lives to the Sultan Abu 
Sa‘id and at another to the rival Shaykh Hasan, called “the 
Great” (Buzurg). Baghdad Khattn is said to have been 
remarkable for her beauty, and was married in 723/1323 to 
Shaykh Hasan-i-Buzurg, but unfortunately Abi Sa‘fd saw 
her, was smitten by her charms, and conceived so violent a 
passion for her that in 727/1325 he compelled her husband 
to divorce her so that he might marry her himself. On 
Abu Sa‘id’s death in 736/1335-6 and the elevation to the 
throne of Arpa, she was put to death privily by the new 
Sultan on suspicion of having poisoned her late husband, 
and Shaykh Hasan-i-Busurg compensated himself by appro- 
priating the late monarch’s other widow Dilshad Khattn?. 
She bore him Sultan Uways, whose power she subsequently 
shared, and, like him, was the subject of many panegyrics 
on the part of the poet Salman of Sawa. 
Shaykh Hasan “the Great” was the son of Husayn, the 
son of Aq-Bagha, the son of Aydakan, and claimed descent 
from Hulagti, whence, I suppose, the title of 
a [kani (WLI, not sls, [-khanj, though 
probably a mere variant of it) by which, as well 
as Jalair (the tribal name) the dynasty was known. For 
about eight years (736-744/1335-1343) after the death of 
Abt Sa‘id the history of Persia consists largely in the 
struggles and intrigues of these two houses (of Chuban and 
Jala’ir) for the supreme power, their ambitions being thinly 
masked by the puppet-princes of the race of Hilagt whom 
they successively raised to a nominal and generally very 


1 The author of the Hadzbu’s-Siyar, Khwdndamfr, endeavours to 
explain the illegality of Abt Sa‘fd’s marriage with Baghddd Khatin 
and her niece Dilshdd Khattin by assuming that he divorced the 
former before marrying the latter. He also asserts that Baghdad 
Khatun avenged this slight by poisoning Abt Sa‘fd. 
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brief sovereignty. By 737/1337 Shaykh Hasan-i-Buzurg 
was in possession of Baghdad and Tabriz, the two capitals 
of the Mongol [l-khdns and afterwards of the Jald’irs, who 
would therefore appear to have represented most directly 
the older dynasty; but his tenure only became relatively 
secure on Rajab 27, 744 (Dec. 15, 1343), when his rival 
ae Shaykh Hasan-i-Kdchak was murdered by his 
Shaykh Hasan. Unfaithful wife in a very horrible manner, which 
inliclial by nevertheless called forth a savage and untrans- 

lateable epigram from Salman of Sawa, the 
panegyrist of the Jald’irs, of which the text has been already 
given on p. 60, supra. 

The Jald’ir or []-khd4nidynasty founded by Shaykh Hasan- 
i-Buzurg endured for some 75 years, and, though much 
harassed by Timur during the last fifteen or twenty years 
of its existence, was never entirely crushed by him like the 
Muzaffaris. Shaykh Hasan and hisson Shaykh Uways,whose 
mother was Dilshad Khatun, each reigned about twenty years 
(A.H. 736 or 737 to 757 and A.H. 757 to 776 respectively); and 
all three seem to owe much of their fame and good repute to 
their indefatigable panegyrist Salman of Sawa, most of whose 
poems are consecrated totheir praise. The portrait of them 
presented by most historians and biographers its therefore 
a very flattering one, and, though their virtues may -have 
been exaggerated, there seems no reason to believe that it 
is altogether unfounded. After the death of Sultan Uways, 
however, on the 2nd of Jumada I, 776 (Oct. 9, 1374), the 
fortunes of the dynasty began to decline. On that same 
day the late ruler’s eldest son Hasan was put to death by 
the nobles, and the younger son Husayn was placed on the 
vacant throne at Tabriz, whence he was driven out, after a 
successful war with the Turkmans, fora space of four months 
by Shah Shuja‘ the Muzaffari. Shortly after this his authority 
was resisted by his brother ‘Ali, and finally in Safar, 784 
(April-May, 1382),he was killed by another brother, Ahmad, 
who,in turn was proclaimed king, and became involved 
almost immediately ina fratricidal conflict with yet another 
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brother named Bayazid. A partition of the kingdom was 
finally effected, Adharbayjan being assigned to Ahmad and 
‘Irdq to Bayazid, but soon fresh pori@icts occurred between 
the two brothers in which the aid of Shah Mansur the 
Muzaffari was invoked first by one and then by the other. 
These unedifying squabbles were brought to an end by the 
approach of Timur’s army, which, after a protracted resist- 
ance on the part of Ahmad, finally compelled him and 
Qara-Yusuf the Turkman to seek refuge with the Turkish 
Sultan Bayazid, known as Ydldirim, “the 
Suan Béyarad Thunder-bolt.” Thence they passed to Egypt, 
“the Thunder- the ruler of which country was preparing to 
bolt.’ . ° : 
make his peace with Timur by surrendering 
them to him when, fortunately for them, news arrived that 
that sanguinary conqueror was dead. Shortly afterwards 
Ahmad’s bad faith led to a rupture between him and Qara- 
Yusuf, who defeated him near Tabriz on the 25th of Rabi‘ 11, 
812 (Sept. 6, 1409). The same night he was captured and 
put to death, after a troubled and turbulent reign of twenty- 
seven years, by his conqueror, and with him practically 
ended the I]-khdnf or Jald’ir dynasty, though its final extinc- 
tion at the hands of the Qard-qoyunlu or “ Black Sheep” 
Turkmans did not take place until a year or two later. 


THE KuvuRTS} 


We pass now to the Kurt dynasty which ruled over 
extensive territories in the N.E. of Persia and the adjacent 
countries with their capital at Herat. The most detailed 
account of them which I have met with is contained in a 
still unpublished history of Herdt entitled Rawddtu'l-Jannat 
ft tartkhi madinati Herdt ( Gardens of Paradise: on the 
history of the city of Herat”), composed by Mawlana Mu‘in 
of Isfizdr. This history, which comes down tothe year 875/ 


1 The name is generally spelt Kar¢ by English Orientalists, but in 
the carefully-written MS. of the History of Herat, which will be men- 
tioned immediately, it is repeatedly pointed Aw7?¢, which pronunciation 
I have therefore adopted. 
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1473-4 or thereabouts, is based on the older works of Abu 
Ishaq Ahmad b. Ya-Sin; Shaykh ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Fami ; 
Sayfi of Herat; and the Kurt-ndma of Rabi'i! of Bushanj ; 
and is divided into 26 Rawdas (“ Gardens”), each containing 
two or more Chimans (“Parterres”). Of these, Rawdas vii—x 
deal with the period and dynasty now under review. I am 
indebted to Mr A. G. Ellis, Assistant Librarian of the India 
Office, for the loan of an excellent MS. of this work, tran- 
scribed in 1073/1662—3 and superior in accuracyand legibility 
to either of the British Museum codices%. Another work 
which supplies some useful information about this dynasty 
is the very rare M/ujmal of Fasihi of Khwaf?, from which the 
poems of Rabi‘f cited in the last chapter are taken. Some 
account of the dynasty is, of course, also contained in all 
general histories of Persia of a later date, such as the 
Rawdatu's-Safa, Habtbu's-Siyar, Matla‘u's-Sa‘dayn, etc. 
The ancestor of the Kurts was a certain Taju’d-Din 
‘Uthman-i-Marghinf, whose brother, ‘Izzu’d-Din ‘Umar-i- 
Marghini, was the powerful Wazir of Sultan Ghiyathu’d-Din 
Muhammad-i-Ghiri (d. 599/1202-3). Tdaju’d-Din was made 
Warden of the Castle of Khaysar, and on his death his son, 
Malik Ruknu’d-Din Abt Bakr, married the daughter of the 
above-mentioned Sultan. Their son Shamsu’d- 
ee Din succeeded his father in 643/1245-6, joined 
Salf Noyan in an invasion of India in the 
following year, and met the great Shaykh Baha’ud-Din 
Zakariyya (the spiritual director of the poet ‘Iraqi) at 
Multan in 645/1247-8. Later he visited the Mongol ruler 
Mangi Qa’dn (646-655/1248-1257) who placed under 


1 Rabf{, called Khatib, of Bushanj, was killed, according to the 
Mujmal of Fasihf, in 702/1302-3. He was court-poet to Fakhru’d- 
Din Kurt. 

2 Add. 22380 and Or. 4106. 

3 See p. 150 supra, ad calc., where the MSS. are enumerated. The 
St Petersburg Ms. is No. 271 of the /ustztut des Langues Ortentales 
du Ministere des Affaires Etrangéres. See Baron Victor Rosen’s 
Manuscrits Persans, pp. 111-113. 
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his sway Herat, Jam, Bushanj, Ghtr, Khaysdar, Firiz-Kuh, 
Gharjistan, Murghab, Merv, Faryab (up to the Oxus), 
Isfizar, Farah, Sistan, Kabul, Tirah, and Afghanistan up to 
the Indus. In 662/1263—4, after having subdued Sistan, he 
visited Hulagu, and three years later his successor Abaqa, 
whom he accompanied in his campaign against Darband 
and Baki. He again visited Abdaqa, accompanied by 
Shamsu’d-Din the Sdéhib Diwan, in 675/1276—7, and this 
time the former good opinion of the Mongol sovereign in 
respect to him seems to have been changed to suspicion, 
which led to his death, for he was poisoned in Sha‘ban, 676 
(January, 1278), by means of a water-melon given 
to him while he was in the bath at Tabriz. 
Abaqa even caused his body to be buried in 
chains at Jdm in Khurdsan. Mawldna Wajihu’d-Din Nasafi 
commemorated the date of his death in the following verses: 

* Coben ue _paets (9 SERB (9 Sette Sly 


Shamsu'd-Din 
poisoned 


e a e on 

* las Ses > Oly93 Chance j Las 

(ee sees Cita! ae Jee 
‘Sle 59 «S55 anil »” wy! dol 
The allusion is to the verse in the Qur’dn (stra \xxxi, 1) 
“ When the sun 1s rolled up,’ for the title of the deceased 
ruler, Shamsu’d-Din, signifies the Sun of the Faith. 

The title of AZa/zk (which means King in Arabic, but in 
Persia at this period meant no more than Prince or Amzr) 
seems to have been first taken by Ruknu’d-Din, but already 
the Shaykh Thigatu’d-Din Fami had given the higher title 
of Shdh to his uncle ‘Izzu’d-Din ‘Umar in the following 
Verse : 

‘Ege Be deol 59 uch ws lal 
‘Ustepe oly Ol pote Und FE Hye 4D 

© gh Slaw Jas j AS (So putin Odie pS 
‘gt whlele “ors dined 3y!d 
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The title of Waltk was, however, that borne by all the suc- 
ceeding members of this house. 

Shamsu’d-Din was succeeded in 677/1278-g9 by his son 
Ruknu’d-Din, who thereupon assumed his father’s title with 
pein adjective Azhiz (“the Younger”). Hedied 
succeeds his at Khaysar on Safar 12, 705 (Sept. 3, 1305), but 
father under seems at a much earlier date to have been 
Shamsw'd-Din- practically set aside by his son Fakhrud-Din, 
— who, having been imprisoned by his father for 
seven years, was released at the intercession of the Mongol 
iien macs general Nawruz, whom he ill requited by be- 
by his son traying him in 696/1296-7 to Ghazan Khan, 
Fakhru'd-Din against whom Nawruz had revolted. Three 
years later Fakhru’d-Din himself fought against Ghazan’s 
brother Khuda-banda, who succeeded Ghazan in 705/1305-6, 
and in the following year sent an army of 10,000 men under 
Danishmand Bahadur against Herat, of which the fortifica- 
tions had been greatly strengthened by Fakhru’d-Din. 
Danishmand was, however, killed by a treacherous stratagem 
after he had been allowed to occupy Herat, together with 
many of his men, and Fakhru’d-Din then returned from 
Aman-Kuh, whither he had fled, and reoccupied the city. 
Soon afterwards he died on Sha‘ban 22, 706 (Feb. 26, 1307). 
He was a great patron of literature. Sayff says that forty 
poets of note were his panegyrists, and that he himself 
had composed eighty gasédas and one hundred and fifty 
mugatta‘dt in his praise. On the other hand his rule was 
austere: he forbade women to walk abroad, and sternly 
repressed wine-drinking and public mourning. 

Fakhru’d-Din was succeeded by his brother Ghiyathu’d- 
Din, who soon afterwards had a quarrel with his brother 
‘Ala’u’d-Din, and went to lay his case before 
the Mongol sovereign Khuda-banda, who ac- 
corded him a gracious reception. On his return 
to Herat in 708/1308-9 he extended his power over Ghir, 
Khaysar and Isfizar. ‘Ala’u’d-Din Hinduw’s intrigues against 
him compelled him again to visit Shah Khuda-banda in 


Ghiydthu’d-Din 
succeeds 
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714/1314-15, and it took him some time, aided by the 
intercession of Shaykh Nuru’d-Din ‘Abdu'r-Rahmdan of 
Isfard’in, to regain that monarch’s confidence. On his return 
he was confronted first, in 718/1318-19, with an invasion 
of Khurdsdn by Prince Yasur! the Nikudari and, in the 
following year, with the hostility of Qutbu’d-Din of Isfizdr 
and the people of Sistan, on which latter war Pur-i- Baha 
of Isfizar has the following verses : 


‘lime Qe tty dy gS Ole 

Za ~~ 

‘ee! ACS ce el 
‘seme Jel aid cae Soy 9 OAL) 


‘he Oley 9 ted py eG yh5j 
““O King, do not again, supported [only] by the weak Sistanis, 

Venture to give battle to the army of the Persians. 

The people of Sfstan are nothing more than beards and moustaches ; 

Beware lest thou place thy reliance on felt and cords!” 

In 720/1320 Prince Yastr was killed and the Nikudaris 
dispersed, and in Rajab of that year (August, 1320) 
Ghiyathu’d-Din set out to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
leaving his son Malik Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad to act as 
Viceroy. In 729/1329 Ghiyathu’d-Din died, leaving four 
sons, the above Shamsu’d-Din who succeeded him; Hafiz 
and Mu‘izzu’d-Din who successively ascended the throne ; 
and Baqir. 

On the date of Shamsu’d-Din’s accession the following 
Arabic chronogram was composed by Jamalu’d-Din Mu- 
hammad ibn Husam: 


erat Dstpoll ya is? Coyeed 3 : (SUG; 3,5 cual net costal 
ake Bhd tT JSS Gate «ache ue bul 5 ee Oe 5 
The words Khullida =n (“ May his rule be eternal- 
ized!”’) give, according to the abjad reckoning, the date 729 ; 
but unhappily so slight was their appropriateness that 
1 See Howorth’s His?. of the Mongols, Part iii, pp. 590-1. 
B. P. 12 
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Shamsu’d-Din died two months after his accession, and was 

succeeded by his brother Hafiz, who in turn, after a brief and 

troubled reign of about two years, was succeeded by the third 
brother Abu’l-Husayn Malik Mu‘izzu’d-Din. 

The accession of Mu‘izzu’d-Din in 732/1331 almost 

synchronized with three important events, the 

accession of, death of Abi Sa‘fd (which practically marked 

the end of the Mongol dominion over Persia) ; 

the birth of Timur; and the rise of the Sarbadar Dynasty. 


THE SARBADARS. 


The history of this dynasty, so far as it need be discussed 
here, may well be considered in connection with that of the 
Kurts. It is well summarized by Stanley Lane- 
Poole’, who says that they held Sabzawar and 
the neighbouring district for nearly half a cen- 
tury, “during which period twelve successive chiefs assumed 
the command, nine of whom suffered violent deaths.” It 
may be added that no one of them reigned more than six 
or seven years, and that they were enthusiastic adherents 
of the Shi‘a doctrine, while in Nishaptr and Herat the 
Sunni doctrine predominated. Nevertheless Khwaja ‘Ali 
Mu’ayyad, the last of the line, succeeded in taking Bistam 
and Farhddjird and winning over Nishaptr, which, how- 
ever, was recaptured by the Kurts in 777/1375-6. The 
revolt which gave rise to this dynasty—if such it can be 
called—took place on Sha‘ban 12, 737 (March 16, 1337), 
when Amir ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq of Bayhaq, a disciple of Shaykh 
Husayn Juri (whose mzvrdds or disciples formed an im- 
portant element in the forces of this little kingdom) first 
raised the standard of rebellion, saying, “A gang of evil- 
doers dominates and oppresses the people. By God’s grace 
we will do away with the oppression of these tyrants, 
failing which we will see our heads on the 
gibbet (sar-ba-dér), since we can no longer 
endure these tyrannical aggressions,’ and it 


The Sarbadar 
Dynasty 


Origin of the 
name Sarbadar 


1 Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 251. 
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was to this expression that the dynasty owed its namel. 
One notable poet, Ibn-i-Yamin, is associated with the Sar- 
badars, but after the battle of Zawa, in which Shaykh 
Husayn Juri was killed and the Sarbadar forces routed, he 
fell into the hands of Malik Mu‘izzu’d-Din Kurt, by whom 
he was well received and treated with honour. 

Mu‘izzu’d-Din Kurt reigned for forty years, not in- 
gloriously, though not without occasional acts of barbarity 
Death of Maik Which were, unhappily, characteristic of that 
Mu‘izzu'd-Din time, as when, after the capture of Badghis, 
‘ae he erected, in the style later made familiar 
by Timur, two towers or minarets of the heads of his 
enemies. Finally he sickened and died in 771/1369-70, 
a date expressed in the following chronogram : 


‘se 995 9 35 5) x Ole 45 Ipl 
‘SQ 398 » 2 Upsantm RILo 

‘Abed Se 93j yp om les Js py 
= 1h ype Sy een 
He was buried at Herat by the side of the Ghuri monarch 
Sultan Ghiydthu’d-Din Muhammad Sdm and of his own 
father Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad-i-Kurt, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ghiyathu’d-Din Pir ‘Ali. 

It was about this time that the shadow of Timur 
(Tamerlane) began to fall over the land, but as usual his 
first advances were of a friendly character, and 
he gave his niece Sevinj Qutluq Agha in 
marriage to Ghiyathu’d-Din Pir ‘Ali’s son Pir 
Muhammad in or about the year 778/1376. Five years 

1 The original words (Rawdétu'l-Janndt, Mr Ellis’s MS., f. 147) are 
as follows : 
gubg Sco mwas ods Paco! Cl anio .Rom 
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later, in the spring of A.D. 1381, early in his first Persian 
campaign, Timur occupied Herat, placed it and the adjacent 
territories under the control of his son Miran-shah, and 
carried off the Kurt ruler Ghiyathu’d-Din Pir ‘Ali and his 
eldest son Pir Muhammad to Samarqand, where hé im- 
Extinction of the Prisoned them, while two other members of the 
Kurt Dynasty family, Amir Ghuri and Malik Muhammad, 
wae were similarly imprisoned at Andakan. Soon 
afterwards, however, an abortive rebellion at Herat in 
A.D. 1389 furnished their captor with an excuse for 
putting them to death, and so ended the Kurt dynasty, a 
year after the extinction of their rivals the Sarbadars. 


Amongst the four dynasties whose history has been 
briefly sketched above was Persia for the most part divided 
doinwsvicaiet a in the last quarter of the eighth century 

omparison 0 o 

Timtir with of the 4z7ra and the fourteenth of the Christian 
Chingiz Khan era, Timur burst upon the land and ravaged it 
as Chingiz Khan had done some hundred and fifty years 
before. Between the two Central Asian conquerors there 
are many points of resemblance; both had to begin by con- 
solidating their power and destroying rivals amongst their 
own people; both had passed the age of forty when they 
embarked on their invasions of Persia; and both were re- 
sponsible for incalculable bloodshed and suffering. Two 
circumstances chiefly differentiate them,the fact that Chingiz 
Khan was a heathen while Timur was, in name at least, a 
Muhammadan ; and the fact that, while Chingiz Khan was 
confronted with the great empire of the Khwdrazmshdahs, 
Timur found Persia, as we have seen, parcelled out amongst 
a number of petty rulers whose dominions had no fixed 
frontiers, and who were constantly at war with one another 
and even with ambitious members of their own families. 
That Timur was a Muhammadan certainly tended to miti- 
gate in some measure, so far as Persia and other Muslim 
lands were concerned, a natural savagery not inferior to 
that of Chingiz, for he at least showed more respect for 
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shrines and sacred edifices, and for men reputed holy or 
learned. Yet we must not be misled by panegyrists like 
Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, author of the Zafar-ndma (“Book 
of Victory”’)!, who wrote under the patronage and for the 
pleasure of the conqueror ; though we need not, on the other 
hand, endorse all the abusive language employed by the 
Arabic writer Ahmad ibn ‘Arabshah in his‘47d@’26u'l-Magqdir 
Jt akhbari Témiir (“Marvels of Destiny in the History of 
Timur”)?, where the conqueror is habitually described as 
“this traitor,” “this criminal,” “this mad dog,” and the like. 
But Sharafu’d-Din’s fulsome flattery is less tolerable than 
Ibn ‘Arabshah’s abuse, for though he is unable to omit all 
mention of Timtr’s massacres and pyramids of skulls, he 
does not scruple to declare* that “his generous personality 
manifested the boundless grace of God, while the purest 
virtue and philanthropy were concealed in his light-seeking 
mind; and such acts of wrath and retribution as were 
ostensibly committed in the initial stages [of his conquests] 
by some of his world-endowed followers and partisans, as 
will be presently set forth, were prompted only by the exi- 
gencies of conquest and the necessities of world-empire.” 
As specimens of those acts mention may be made of his 
massacre of the people of Sistan in 785/1383~4, when he 
caused some two thousand prisoners to be built up in a wall; 
his cold-blooded slaughter of a hundred thousand captive 
Indians near Dihli in 801 (December, 1398); his burying 
alive of four thousand Armenians in 803/1400-1, and the 
twenty towers of skulls erected by him at Aleppo and 
Damascus in the same year; and his massacre of 70,000 
of the inhabitants of Isfahan in 789 (November, 1387), to 
quote only a few out of many similar instances of his callous 
indifference to bloodshed and human suffering. Sir John 


1 Published in two volumes at Calcutta in the Bzbliotheca Indica 
Series in 1887-8. This history, which comprises in this edition some 
1560 pages, is prolix, tedious, florid and fulsome. 

2 Published at Leyden, 1636; Calcutta, 1818; Cairo, A.H. 1285, efc. 

3 Pp. 15-16 of the B77. Jd. edition. 
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Malcolm’s judgements of Timur will command the assent 
of all fair-minded students not blinded by a misplaced hero- 
worship of great conquerors, such as Alexander, Chingiz, 
Timur or Napoleon, who deemed no price of human suffering 
too great for the gratification of their ambitions. “Sucha 
leader as Timour,” says Malcolm, in his excellent Hzstory 
of Persia, “must have been idolized by his soldiers; and, 
with an army of six or seven hundred thousand men attached 
to his person, he was careless of the opinion of other classes 
in the community. The object of this monarch was fame 
as a conqueror; and a noble city was laid in ashes, or the 
inhabitants of a province massacred, on a cold calculation 
that a dreadful impression would be made which would 
facilitate the purposes of his ambition. He pretended to be 
very religious, was rigid in performing his sacred duties, and 
paid attention to pious men; who, in return for his favour, 
used to assure him that God had given the countries of other 
monarchs to his victorious sword. The parade which he 
made of these prophecies proves that he either believed in 
them, or that he thought they might produce an effect 
favourable to his designs.” 

“From what has been said,” observes this judicious 
historian a little further on’, “we may pronounce that 
Timour, though one of the greatest of warriors, was one of 
the worst of monarchs. He was able, brave and generous ; 
but ambitious, cruel and oppressive. He considered the 
happiness of every human being as a feather in the scale, 
when weighed against the advancement of what he deemed 
his personal glory ; and that appears to have been measured 
by the number of kingdoms which he laid waste, and the 
people that he destroyed. The vast fabric of his power had 
no foundation, it was upheld by his individual fame ; and 
the moment that he died, his empire dissolved. Some 
fragments of it were seized by his children: but it was in 
India alone that they retained dominion for any length of 
time. In that country we yet perceive a faint and expiring 


1 London, 1815, pp. 482-3. 2 Od. laud., p. 484. 
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trace of the former splendour of the Moghul dynasty ; a 
pageant, supported by the British nation, still sits upon a 
throne at Delhi’; and we view in him the gradual decline 
of human greatness, and wonder at the state to which a few 
centuries have reduced the lineal descendants of the great 
Timour.” 

Besides the two histories of Timur already mentioned, 
the Persian Zafar-ndma of Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali Yazdi and 
the Arabic ‘A7d’tbwl-Magqdiur of Ibn ‘Arabshah, 
there exists a third contemporary history, un- 
published, and, so far as is known, represented 
only by the unique MS. Add. 23,980 of the British Museum. 
This history, also written in Persian, and also entitled 
Zafar-ndma, was undertaken at Timur’s command in 804/ 
1401~2 by Nizam-i-Shami, and was concluded and presented 
to Timur in 806/1403—4, just a year before his death. 
The author was living in Baghdad when it was taken by 
Timur in 795/1393, and was the first person who came out 
to greet him. “God have mercy on thee,” said Timur, “for 
thou wert the first person to come forth from this city before 
me!?” This history, conciser and less florid than the 
homonymous work of Sharafu’d-Din, appears to deserve 
publication, and seems to have formed the basis of the later 
work. In writing this chapter I have had at my disposal 
not only my own brief notes on its contents, taken during 
spare hours in the British Museum, but also a complete 
transcript made for me by my friend Dr Ahmad Khan. 

Reference must also be made to the so-called “Memoirs” 
and “Institutes” of Timur(Wa/fizat and Tuzikat-1- Timiir?), 
 . which, though translated into English from the 
“Memoirs” and Persian and widely quoted and used by Euro- 
~ Institutes” of pean writers, are now generally, and I think 
Timtr a 

properly, regarded by the best judges as apocry- 


NizAm-i-Shamfs 
history of Timtr 


1 Sir John Malcolm’s story was published in 1815, long before 
the Indian Mutiny, which led, among other results, to the final ex- 
tinction of the dynasty of Timur, commonly known as the “Great 
Moghuls.” tunes, f. 99. 
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phal'. The Persian version of this book was first produced 
in the seventeenth century of our era, in the reign of Shah 
Jahan (1628-1659), by a certain Abt Talib al-Husayni, who 
professed to have translated it from a Turki original dis- 
covered by him in the library of a certain Ja‘far Pasha, 
governor of Yaman (Arabia Felix). Of the existence of 
this Turki original no evidence whatever exists save this 
statement of Abi Tdlib’s, and it appears much more likely 
that he himself compiled the Persian work, in imitation of 
Babur’s? authentic autobiography, with the aid of the Zafar- 
néma and other histories of Timur. A manuscript of this 
work was brought to England by Major Davy in 1779, and 
on his death in 1784 passed into the possession of his son. 
In 1779 he wrote to Dr White, then Laudian Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Oxford, a high appreciation of 
this book and a vehement defence of its authenticity’, and 
in 1783 both the text and translation of the “Institutes” were 
published in collaboration by these two. In 1787 Professor 
Langlés produced a French translation with the following 
cumbrous title: /zstztuts politiques et mlitaires de Tamertlan, 
proprement appellé Timour, écrits par lui-méme en Mongol, et 
tradutts en Francois, sur la version Persane @ Abou- Taleb 
Al-Hosseint, avec la Vie de ce Conquérant, d apres les meilleurs 
Auteurs Orientaux, des Notes, et des Tables Historique, Géo- 
graphique, &c. In 1830 Major Charles Stewart published 
an English translation of the JZalfizdt or [pseudo] auto- 
biographical Memoirs. 

Not only as one of the greatest conquerors the world has 
ever seen, but as the ancestor of the so-called Moghul 
dynasty in India, Timuir has attracted the attention of many 

1 See Riew’s Pers. Cat., pp. 177-180, where several very cogent 
reasons against the authenticity of the book are given. 

* That this, not Bdéar, is the correct form has been shown by 
Sir E. Denison Ross, in his interesting article on A Collection of Poems 
by the Emperor Bdbur published on Oct. 26, 1910, as an extra number 
to vol. vi of the 7.4.8. of Bengal, pp. iv—vi of the Jutroduction. 


3 See pp. 1x-xili of Major Charles Stewart’s translation of the 
Malfuizdt (1830). 
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European (especially English) as well as Asiatic historians, 
and has furnished a subject for many writers. For the 
purposes of this book, in which the historical portion of the 
subject is necessarily subordinated to the literary, it will be 
sufficient to give a brief sketch of his career, based chiefly 
on the Zafar-ndma and Ibn ‘Arabshah, especially that 
portion of it which is connected with Persia. 

Timur (a name which in Turkish signifies “ Iron”) was 
born at Kash in Transoxiana on Sha‘ban 28, 736 (April 11, 
1336). As usual in the case of men who after- 
wards became famous, attempts are made by 
his panegyrists on the one hand to affiliate him (through 
Oarachar Noyan) to the Mongol Royal House of Chingiz 
Khan, and on the other to surround his birth with all manner 
of portents indicative of his future greatness. Ibn ‘Arab- 
shah, on the other hand, merely gives the names of his father 
(Taraghay) and his grandfather (Abghay), says that “he 
and his father were herdsmen, belonging to a gang of rascals 
devoid alike of intelligence and religion,’ and ascribes the 
limp to which he owed his sobriquet of “the Lame” (Lang) 
to a wound received while engaged in stealing sheep. His 
early adventures and the steps by which he gradually 
attained the leading position amongst his people need not 
here detain us, and it is sufficient to say that he first became 
prominent at the age of 24 in 761/1360; received the title 
of Sdahtb-Qirdn (“ Lord of the Auspicious Conjunction ”) 
ten years later when he succeeded in killing his rival Sultan 
Husayn in Sha‘ban, 771 (March, 1370); spent six or seven 
years after this in consolidating his power in Transoxiana, 

and did not seriously turn his attention to Persia 
supine: UNtil the spring of A.D. 1381, when he was 45 

years of age. In this first campaign, which 
lasted only for the inside of a year, his attention was con- 
fined to Khuradsan. At Andakhid he paid his respects to a 
more or, less crazy dervish known as Baba Sangu}, and, with 
that superstition which was so strangely blended with his 


1 Zafar-ndéma, |, p. 310. 
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ferocious energy, interpreted as a presage of victory the 
piece of meat which that holy but demented personage 
threw at his head. Sarakhs surrendered to him, and, after 
visiting another holy man, Zaynu’'d-Din Abu Bakr, at 
Tayabad,hecaptured and destroyed Bushanj. The reduction 
of Herat and submission of Ghiyathu’d-Din Pir ‘Ali, the 
Kurt ruler, followed ; and thereafter came the turn of Tus, 
Isfard’in (which was levelled with the ground and many of 
its inhabitants slain), and Kalat. He then returned to 
Samargand and Bukhara for the winter. 

In the spring of the following year (A.D. 1382) he con- 
tinued his operations against Persia. At Kalat, where he 
encamped, he was joined by his son Miran-shah 
from Sarakhs and by the now submissive Ghi- 
yathu’d-Din Kurt from Herat; and, having 
established a blockade of this strong place, he passed on to 
Turshiz, which also surrendered tohim. Here he received 
an ambassador from Shah Shuja‘, the Muzaffart ruler of Fars, 
whose daughter he demanded in marriage for his grandson 
Pir Muhammad. Having received the submission of Amir 
Walt, the ruler of Mazandaran, Timur returned for the winter 
to Samarqand, his capital, where he was for a while plunged 
in sorrow by the death of his wife Dilshad Agha and her 
elder sister Qutlugh Turkan Agha. 

In the autumn of A.D. 1383, after despatching an expe- 
dition against the heathen Mongols to pursue Qamaru’d- Din, 
Third Persian J !mur again set out on a campaign against 
campaign of Mazandaran and Sistan. Towards the end of 
1383"4 October he attacked Sabzawar, undermined and 
destroyed the citadel, and took captive some two thousand 
persons, whom “he piledalive one on another,compacted them 
with bricks and clay,and erected minarets, so that men, being 
apprised of the majesty of his wrath, might not be seduced 
by the demon of arrogance, and so cast themselves into the 
pit of wailing and destruction.” Having received the sub- 
mission of Farah, he attacked Zirih, which was fiercely 


Persian cam- 
paign of 1382 


1 Zafar-nima, i, p. 360. 
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defended by some five thousand men, most of whom were 
slain, and their heads built up into minarets. In December 
Sistan fell before his onslaught, and “ whatever was in that 
country, from potsherds to royal pearls, and from the finest 
fabrics to the very nails in the doors and walls, was swept 
away by the winds of spoliation, while the lightning of 
rapine, comprehending alike the greater and the less of that 
land, consumed moist and dry together.” After reducing 
two or three other fortresses,and constructing more pyramids 
of the skulls of his enemies, Timur captured Qandahar, 
hanged the commander of the garrison, and returned to his 
capital Samargand, where he allowed himself a period of 
repose lasting three months. 

It would be tedious, and, in a work of this character, 
out of place to describe in detail the almost annual cam- 
paigns which occupied the remaining twenty years of Timur’s 
life, but in brief they were as follows: 

In 786/1384-5 Timur invaded Mazandaran and Adhar- 
bayjan, wintered at Ray, continued his campaign in the 
spring of 1385, and, having reduced the Caspian provinces 
and the North of Persia as far as Sultaniyya, returned to 
his capital Samargand for the winter. 

In 788/1386-7 Timur, seeing the distracted state of 
Persia, determined to effect its total subjugation, and set 
out on a three years’ campaign against that country. He 
first marched against Malik ‘Izzu’d-Din, the ruler of Luristan, 
sacked Burtjird and Khurramabad, and caused many of 
his opponents to be cast alive over precipices. He next 
marched on Tabriz, where Sultan Ahmad Jalair had col- 
lected an army to oppose him, but on his approach the 
latter, deeming discretion the better part of valour, retreated 
to Nakhjuwan, and, after a fierce battle, succeeded in making 
good his escape. Timur spent the summer at Tabriz, and 
despatched thence to Samarqand a selection of the most 
skilful artificers and craftsmen whom he could find in the 
conquered city. In the autumn he crossed the Araxes, 

1 Jbid., pp. 368-9. 
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pushed forward towards Nakhjuwdn, and, having subdued 
the strong fortress of Qars, proceeded to devastate Gurjistan 
(Georgia). Having captured Tiflis, and, indulged in a great 
hunting-expedition, in which the game slain was so abundant 
that most of it was left to rot on the ground?, he returned 
to winter quarters in Qara-Bagh. 

In the spring of A.D. 1387 (A.H. 789) Timur renewed 
his campaign in Asia Minor, subdued the cities of Bayazid, 
Erzeroum, Erzinjan, Mush, Akhlat and Van, and received 
the submission of Salmds and Urmiya, and in the autumn, 
in consequence of the refusal of the Muzaffari prince 
Zaynu’l-‘Abidin to appear before him, he marched against 
Fars. On the way thither he entered Isfahan, and levied a 
heavy contribution on the people of that city. This pro- 
voked a riot, in which a good many of Timur’s tax-collectors 
and agents were killed, and Timur took a terrible revenge, 
making a general massacre of the people, in which it is 
computed that 70,000 perished, whose heads were counted 
and afterwards built up into minarets. This 
happened on Monday, Nov. 18, 1387% ‘Timur 
then continued his march to Shiraz, which sub- 
mitted to him in the following month (Dec. 1387), and it is 
on this occasion that the legendary interview between the 
great conqueror and the poet Hafiz is supposed to have 
taken place. Dawlatshah, who relates the anecdote’, with 
characteristic inaccuracy assigns this meeting to the year 
795/1392-3, when Hafiz had been dead for four years, 
The story, which is probably entirely apocryphal, is that 
Timur summoned Hafiz to his presence and upbraided him 
for the well-known verse in which he says : 


“Tf that unkindly Shfrd4z Turk would take my heart within her hand, 
I'd give Bukhara for the mole upon her cheek, or Samarqand.” 


Timir’s first 
entry into Shir4z 


‘With the blows of my lustrous sword,” exclaimed Timur, 
“have I subjugated most of the habitable globe, and laid 
1 Zafar-ndma, i, p. 404. 
* JOA. p. 135 
3 See pp. 305-6 of my edition. 
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waste thousands of towns and countries to embellish Samar- 
qand and Bukhara, my native towns and the seats of my 
government ; and you, miserable wretch that you are, would 
sell them both for the black mole of a Turk of Shiraz!” 
“Sire,” replied Hafiz, with a deep obeisance, “it is through 
such prodigality that I have fallen on such evil days!” 
Timur is said to have been so much delighted by this quick 
rejoinder that' he not only refrained from punishing the 
poet but gave him a handsome present. There is a variant 
of the story, which I have heard in Persia but not met with 
in any book, according to which Hafiz replied, “ They have 
misquoted me: what I really wrote was not 


Bi-khél-t-hinduwash bakhsham Samargqand u Bukhdrd-ra 
but— 


Bi-khidl-t-hinduwash bakhsham du man gand u sit khurmd-rd 


I would give for the mole on her cheek two maunds of sugar and 
three dates.” 


No mention of any such meeting occurs in contemporary 
biographers of Timur, such as Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali of Yazd, 
nor have I met with any trustworthy evidence in support 
of it. 

To return to Timir’s invasion of Fars. Zaynu’l-‘Abidin, 
the Muzaffari prince, had fled to his cousin Shah Mansur, 
governor of Shushtar in the S.W. of Persia, who, violating 
alike the bonds of kinship and claims of hospitality, cast 
him into prison. Most of the other princes of the House 
of Muzaffar, as well as the Atabeks of Luristan and other 
petty rulers, waited on Timur at Shirdz and tendered their 
submission. But, even in the moment of his triumph, news 
was brought to the conqueror by a messenger, who had 
accomplished the long journey from Samarqand to Shiraz 
in the incredibly short space of seventeen days, that a 
fresh revolt of the stiff-necked Tuqdtmish required the 
presence of Timur to defend his own realms. Thereupon, 
in February, 1388, he at once set out for Samarqand, bearing 
with him, as part of his spoils, the learned Sayyid-i-Shariff-i- 
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Jurjani, and appointing the Muzaffari princes Shah Yahya, 
Sultan Muhammad, Sultan Ahmad and Sultan Abu Ishaq 
governors of Shiraz, Isfahan, Kirman and Sirjan respectively. 

For the next four years and a half Timur was engaged 
in warfare against Tuqdtmish, the Mongols, the realm of 
Khwarazm or Khiva, and other northern peoples, and 
Persia enjoyed a brief rest from his attentions, though a 
rebellion which broke out in the summer of 1389 in Khu- 
rasan (apparently prompted by reports of his defeat at the 
hands of Tuqdtmish) was put down in the usual bloody 
and barbarous fashion by Miranshah, especially at Tus, 
where some ten thousand persons were massacred, and their 
heads built up into pyramids or minarets. 

On the last day of July, 1392, Timur, after some delay 
occasioned by a serious illness, once again crossed the Oxus 
on another of his devastating campaigns in the South. 
This, known as the “Five Years’ Campaign” ( Yartsh-z- 
panj-sdla*‘) included the Caspian provinces, Fars (where he 
exterminated the princes of the Muzaffari dynasty, as already 
described at p. 169 supra), Armenia, Georgia, Mesopotamia, 
and South Russia. In Gurgdn and Mazandaran he came in 
contact with certain heretical Sayyids, many of whom he 
slew, “delivering those regions from the mischievous influence 
of those misguided communists*.” Sharafu’d-Din’s account 
of their tenets is neither clear nor detailed, but it appears 
highly probable that they belonged to the heretical Hurtfi 
sect, whose founder, Fadlu'lla4h, appeared, preached his 
doctrines, and suffered death in Timur’s reign, and was 
a native of Astarabad. We shall have more to say about 
him and his doctrine presently. 

In the latter part of December, 1392, Timur, having 
received a visit from his wives and family, set out for South 
Persia, travelling by way of Damghan, Samnan, Ray, 
Qazwin, Sultaniyya, Kurdistan, and Burujird (which he 
reached on February 14, 13935), and putting to death on 

1 Zafar-ndma, \. pp. 561 ef seqg. 2 Jbid., pp. 576-7. 
> [bt pag eRe 
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his way many of the Lurs. He reached Dizful on March 2 
and Shtishtar a day or two later, and thence set out for 
Shiraz. On his way thither he captured the strong fortress 
of Qal‘a-i-Safid and released the blinded captive prince 
Zaynu’l-‘Abidin, whom he treated with honour and promised 
vengeance on Shah Mansur. Nor was this vengeance long 
delayed, for, as already narrated, Shah Manstr was slain in 
battle a few days later, while most of the remaining princes 
of the House of Muzaffar were put to death by Timur’s 
order on May 22, 1393. “ All the most skilful of the crafts- 
men and artisans of the provinces of Fars and ‘Irdq ” were, 
according to Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali of Yazd, transferred by 
Timur to Samarqand?. 

On August 10 Timur, who was approaching Baghdad, 
was visited by Shaykh Nuru’d-Din ‘Abdu’r-Rahman of 
Isfara’in, who came as an ambassador from Sultan Ahmad 
Jala’ir to make his excuses for not waiting on Timur in 
person. His excuses were ill received by Timur, who 
nevertheless treated the Shaykh with the respect which, 
according to the Zaf/ar-ndma (p.629), he habitually accorded 
to learned and pious men. Shortly afterwards he entered 
Baghdad and occupied the palace of Sultan Ahmad, who 
fled before him. Some of Timutr’s amdrs went in pursuit, 
overtook the fugitives near Karbala, and captured much 
spoil and some of the wives and sons of Sultd4n Ahmad, 
who, however, succeeded in making his escape. His son 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, together with his wives, a selection of the 
most skilful artisans of Baghddad,and the celebrated musician 
Khwaja ‘Abdu'l-Qadir, were sent to Samarqand by Timur, 
who also despatched an ambassador to Barqutq al-Maliku’z- 
Zahir, the ruler of Egypt, with a view to concluding a treaty 
of friendship and commercial intercourse with him. 

Timtr’s next exploit was the reduction of the strong 
fortress of Takrit, which was gallantly defended. Finally, 
however, the defenders were overcome and put to death, and 
their heads built up into minarets. Continuing his march 

1 [bid., p. 619. 
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northwards he passed by Karkuk, Arbil, Mawsil (Mosul) and 
Rawha, where, in March, 1394, he was overtaken by stormy 
and rainy weather, and compelled by this and the disobedi- 
ence of Malik ‘Izzu’d-Din to return to Mesopotamia. Having 
in a brief space of time dealt with this rebellious chieftain, 
Timur again turned northwards and reduced the fortress of 
Mardin. Luckily for the garrison, news had just reached 
Timur of the birth, at Sultaniyya, on March 22, 1394, of a 
grandson, the afterwards celebrated Ulugh Bey, son of Shah- 
rukh, and this put Timur in such good humour that he 
spared their lives, which would otherwise have certainly 
been forfeited’. Amid (Diyar Bakr) next succumbed to his 
victorious arms in April, but he had to abandon his attempt 
to raze the fortifications on account of their extraordinary 
strength and solidity. He then passed on to Siwas, Mush, 
Bitlis, Akhlat and Aydin, halting for a while in the Plain 
of Ala- dagh to receive his wives and younger children, who 
came to visit him from Sultaniyya, and despatching an 
army in pursuit of his enemy Qard Yusuf and his Turkman 
followers. At the end of July, 1394, he captured the fortress 
of Avnik, on the upper waters of the Araxes, and sent its 
defender, Misr the son of Qard Yusuf, to Samarqand, to- 
gether with Sultan ‘Isd, the ex-governor of Mardin. He 
next invaded Georgia and occupied Tiflis. 

Fortunately for Persia, a fresh menace on the part of 
his old enemy Tuqatmish compelled Timur at this juncture, 
towards the end of February, 1395, to march northwards 
to defend his own territories, and this, with the ensuing 
campaign in Southern Russia, in the course of which he 
penetrated as far as Moscow‘, kept him occupied for more 
than a year. During and in consequence of his absence 
several revolts broke out in Persia, such as that of Qara 
Yusuf the Turkman in Adharbayjan’; of Gudarz (probably 
a Zoroastrian) at Sirjan*; of Sultan Muhammad, son of 


1 Zafar-ndma, i. p. 680. 2 Ibid., p. 684. 
Std... p. 735- * T0ttl., pAFEe. 


S To0d., p-757- 6 Jbid., pp. 784-5. 
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Abu Sa‘id of Tabas, and some Khurdsani soldiers who had 
formerly been in the service of the Muzaffari dynasty 
at Yazd; and of Buhlul at Nihawand. All these revolts 
were quickly and sternly repressed, and the ringleader of 
that last mentioned, Buhlul, was burned alive’. The en- 
suing month of Ramadan was passed by Timur at Hamadan 
“in obedience and devotion to the Divine Benefactor, and 
in the observance of the obligations of fasting and vigils 
and of every kind of religious rite and-ceremony.” He 
then, having ordered his generals to subdue the whole 
Persian shore of the gulf from Khuzistan to Hurmuz, set 
out on July 18, 1396, for Samarqand. 

On this occasion Timur remained quiet at his capital 
for a longer period than usual, and devoted a good deal of 
attention to beautifying it and its environs by the labours 
of “the expert engineers and skilful architects who had 
been gathered to the Royal Metropolis from every clime 
and country from East to West?” He also gave a series 
of gorgeous banquets, of which one of the chief was to 
celebrate the conferring of the kingdom of Khurasan, in- 
cluding Sistan and Mazandaran, from Firuzkth to Ray, on 
his son Shah-rukh, which happened in May, 1397%. Less 
than a year later, in the spring of 1398, he set out on his 
Indian campaign, instigated thereto, as asserted in the 
Zafar-néma‘, by his desire to promote Islam and crush 
idolatry, and by the accounts which reached him of the 
toleration shown by the Muslim rulers towards their Hindu 
subjects and neighbours. After some preliminary opera- 
tions against the Afghans (or Awghans) of the Sulayman 
Kuh and the Szydéh-piish (“ Black-robed”) heathen of Kafr- 
istan, he crossed the Indus on Muharram 12, 801 (Sept. 24, 
1398) and proceeded to carry fire and sword into India. It 
is unnecessary for our purpose to follow these operations in 
detail. They were characterized by the usual bloodshed 
and barbarities, amongst the worst of which was the massacre 

1 Ibid, i, p. 788. 2 Ibid., ii, p. 6. 
3 Ibid. 1, pp. 803-4. * Wid; ii, p. 15. 
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in cold blood of 100,000 Indian prisoners near Dihli on 
December 12, 13981. Compared to this monstrous crime 
the horrors enacted a few days later at Dihlif, and the 
massacre of 10,000 persons a month earlier at Batnir sink 
into insignificance. 

Reports of troubles in Persia (especially in Adharbdayjan, 
where his son, Mfrdnshah, to whom the government of this 
important province had been entrusted, was courting disaster 
by his insane vagaries, generally ascribed to an injury to his 
head caused by a fall from his horse) impelled Timur to cut 
short his Indian campaign early in the year A.D. 1399, and 
to hasten homewards. He crossed the Indus on his return 
journey on March 8 of that year, five months and seventeen 
days after he had crossed it at the beginning of his tampaign, 
and the Oxus three weeks later. On April 7 he reached 
his native town of Kash or Shahr-i-Sabz (the “Green City”), 
and entered Samarqand, his capital, on April 27. A fort- 
night later (May 9, 1399) he laid the foundation-stone of 
the magnificent mosque (lasjzd-t-Jdmt‘) which he had long 
intended to erect for the embellishment of his metropolis. 

On September 9, 1399, Timur again quitted Samarqand 
for Adharbayjan, where the erratic conduct of his son 
Miranshah, of which fresh accounts continued to reach 
him, urgently demanded his attention. At Aywanak, near 
Ray, he was joined by his son Shah-rukh and by another 
army which he had despatched by way of Mazandaran. 
Miranshah was induced to come to his father’s camp to 
render account of his misconduct, which included the waste 
or embezzlement of a large proportion of the revenues, the 
putting to death on mere suspicion of certain men of conse- 
quence against whom he had conceived a spite, the wanton 
destruction of certain historic buildings, and the exhuma- 
tion of the eminent Minister and historian Rashidu’d-Din 
Fadlu’llah, whose body he caused to be re-interred in the 
Jews’ cemetery. Miradnshah was punished by his father’s 
displeasure and the virtual transference of the authority he 


% 


1 Zafar-ndma, ii, p. 92. 
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had misused to his son Abu Bakr, but Timur’s fiercest 
wrath fell upon certain minstrels and poets who had been 
Miranshah’s boon-companions, and who were alleged to 
have corrupted his principles and encouraged his extrava- 
gances. Several of these, namely Mawlanad Muhammad of 
Quhistan, “ who, together with a complete mastery of the 
technicalities of the various sciences, was unique in his age 
and the marvel of his time in verse and prose composition, 
both serious and frivolous?,” Qutbu’d-Din Na’{, Habib-i- 
‘Udi and ‘Abdu’l-Mt’min the rhapsodist, were condemned 
to death on this charge and hanged at or near Qazwin. 
According to Dawlatshah?, Muhammad of Quhistan must 
needs indulge his propensity for jesting even on the scaffold. 
Turning to Qutbu’d-Din, one of his fellow-victims, he said, 
“You had precedence in the King’s company: precede 
me, therefore, here also.” “O unlucky heretic,” replied the 
other, “do you bring matters to this pass, and cannot you 
cease jesting yet?” When it came to Muhammad’s turn 
to die, he recited the following punning verse : 


or - 
“Vremlo Cawyed pel 9 yl bb 
Seamed ghettel wry AS 9S 9 (Sapo 5S 
“hs Sly PW pr > gly jena 
‘aed ghee Olp-m sl Gh: slop 
“Tis the end of the matter and the last round, O heretic! 
Whether thou goest or not, the choice is no longer in thy hand! 
If they lead thee, like Manstr?, to the foot of the gibbet ( Ad-yz-dér), 


Stand firm ( fJdéy-dér) like a man, for the world is not enduring (pdy- 
addr) \” 


1 Zafar-ndma ii, pp. 213-214. 

2 Pp. 330-1 of my edition. In the very rare Mujmal of Fasfhi, 
under the year A.H. 802, two other victims are enumerated, vz. 
Ardashir-i-Changt (“ the harper”), and Khwd4ja Yahy4-yi-Narrdd (“the 
backgammon-player ”). 

3 The celebrated mystic who was hanged or crucified in the tenth 
century of our era at Baghdad for exclaiming 4 nal-Fagg / (“I am the 
Truth !” ze. God). His real name was Husayn ibn Mansur al-Halldj 
(“the wool-carder”). See my Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. 1, pp. 428-437. 
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The campaign on which Timur was now embarked, and 
which included some of his most remarkable achievements, 
is called by Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali Yazdi (ii, 206) the “‘ Seven 
Years’ Campaign.” As it began about Muharram 8, 802 
(Sept. 10, 1399), and as Timur returned to his capital, 
Samargand, in Muharram, 807 (July, 1404), this appellation 
must be regarded as a misnomer. Even the abridged 
account of the many bloody battles and brilliant victories 
included in this period which is given in Price’s Chrono- 
logical Retrospect fills 166 quarto pages, and in this place 
it must suffice to indicate only its chief events. 

The winter of A.D. 1399-1400 was spent by Timur in 
Qarabagh near the Araxes, and ere spring had melted the 
snows he once more invaded Georgia, devastated the country, 
destroyed the churches and monasteries, and slew great 
numbers of the inhabitants. In August, 1400, he began his 
march into Asia Minor by way of Avnik, Erzeroum, Erzinjan 
and Sivas. The latter place offered a stubborn resistance, 
and when it finally capitulated Timur caused all the Arme- 
nian and Christian soldiers to the number of four thousand 
to be buried alive; but the Muhammadans he spared® 
Meanwhile an animated correspondence was taking place 
between him and the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid, called Yz/- 
atrim (the “ Thunder-bolt”), from whom Timur demanded 
the surrender of Sultan Ahmad of Baghdad and Qara 
Yusuf the Turkman. This Bayazid refused, as, until a very 
recent occasion, the Turks have ever been wont to refuse 
such betrayal of guests; and, moreover, as must be admit- 
ted, and as will presently be seen, he couched his refusal in 
language little calculated to appease his great rival. With 
the Sultan of Egypt also (al-Maliku’n-Nasir Faraj) Timur 
became embroiled by reason of the unlawful detention of 
his ambassador at Cairo, and thus the campaign became 
diverted not only against the territories over which the two 

1 Published in London in 4 vols., 1811-1821. The portion to which 


reference is here made is vol. ili, Part i, pp. 297-463. 
2 Zafar-ndma, ii, p. 269. 
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fugitive kings had reigned respectively, but against the 
Ottoman and Egyptian, and incidentally the Syrian lands. 

After taking ‘Ayntab, Timur besieged and reduced 

Aleppo in October, 1400, and there captured and sent with 

other spoils of war to Samarqand his future 
pmend historian Mawlana Nizamu’d-Din called Shdémz 
captured by (the “ Syrian”). Having next subdued in turn 

Hama, Hims(Emessa) and Ba‘labakk (Baalbek) 
he proceeded to invest Damascus. Here an assassin, insti- 
gated by al-Maliku’n-Nasir, Sultan of Egypt, attempted his 
life, but failed and was put to death. Damascus surrendered, 
but again revolted, and was again subdued in March, 1401, 
when it finally submitted, and suffered Timtr’s name to be 
inserted in the #Autba, after it had suffered the horrors 
of Tartar incendiarism and looting. Another portion of 
Timur’ army ravaged the Syrian coast as far south as 
‘Akka. 

Timur next turned his attention to Baghdad, the 
capital of the recalcitrant Sultan Ahmad Jald’ir, and, 
having taken it, made, on June 20, I40I, a 
great massacre, in revenge for the many notable 
officers of his army who had perished in the 
siege. Each soldier was ordered to bring a head}, and in 
the words of Sharafu’d-Din ‘Alf Yazdi, “the market of 
retribution became so brisk that the broker of death sold 
at one price the old man of eighty and the child of eight, 
while the oven of wrath was so enkindled that it consumed 
in like manner the corporeal vestiture of the wealthy 
plutocrat and the wretched pauper?.” 

Having left Baghdad a smoking charnel-house, Timur 
again turned his attention to the unfortunate Georgians, 
until the approach of winter drove him in 
November, 1401, into his winter quarters at 
Qarabagh. About the middle of February, 


1 According to Ibn ‘Arabsh4h the number of Tfmir’s soldiers on 
this occasion was 20,000, and each was erdered to bring /wo heads. 
2 Zafar-ndma, il, p. 367. 
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1402, he prepared to attack the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid, 
from whom he had received another defiant letter which 
goaded him to fury. On July 20, 1402, was fought the 
memorable battle of Angora, in which the Ottoman Turks 
were utterly defeated and their Sultan, Bayazid, “the 
Thunderbolt,” taken prisoner. The well-known story that 
The storyof  Limur confined him in a cage and carried him 
Bayazidand = about with him wherever he went is now gene- 
the Tron Cage rally discredited’. No mention of this is made, 
I think, by Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali of Yazd and other Persian 
historians of Timur, and the story may have arisen from an 
expression used by Ibn ‘Arabshah, who, asalready mentioned, 
hated Timur, and sought always to represent his actions in 
the worst light. The expression in question is: 


o 2 00 I OD 2 v7 


* weeks ish pb 1 Ge 5 (a (3 Olle CHT as 


“The son of ‘Osman fell into a hunter’s snare, and became confined 
like a bird in a cage”— 


a phrase which it is not necessary to take literally, and which 
may well have been employed metaphorically and to fulfil 
the exigencies of the rhymed prose in which Ibn ‘Arabshah’s 
work is composed. Sharafu’d-Din explicitly says? that 
when Bayazifd, with hands bound, was brought before Timur, 
the latter, after reproaching him for his previous contumacy, 
expressing his regret at having been compelled to make war 
on a fellow-believer who had rendered such signal services 
to Islam, and reminding him how he would have probably. 
behaved to the conquered had their respective positions been 
reversed, concluded by saying that “in gratitude for the 
victory and help vouchsafed to him by the mercy of God” 
he would do naught but good to his captive and the other 
Turkish prisoners. 

1 Tt is, however, accepted by Professor H. A. Gibbons in his very 
interesting work on the Foundation of the Ottoman Empire (Oxford, 
1916). See his long foot-note on p. 255, where the matter is very fully 


discussed. 
2 Zafar-ndma, vol. i1, pp. 438-9. 
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Be this as it may, the campaign against the Ottoman 
Turks continued ; royal Broussa and “infidel” Smyrna were 
attacked and made desolate, the latter in December, 1402; 
and a little later, on February 26, 1403, the unfortunate 
Bayazid died in captivity. 

Seeing what had befallen the Turks, the Egyptian 
Sultdn, al-Maliku’n-Ndsir Faraj, abandoned his former 

Ma attitude of defiance, released Timur’s ambas- 
le sador, and sent his submission to the victor 
Sultan al- == of Angora by an embassy which was graciously 
Maliku’n- NAsir i. 

received. In August and September, 1403, 
Timur again raided Georgia, and, having wintered once 
more at Qarabagh, reached Ray on May 10 and Samarqand 
about the end of July, 1404. Here a month later arrived 
the Spanish Mission headed by Ruy Gonzalez 
de Clavijo, who has left us an entertaining 
account of his journey from Spain to Samar- 
qand and back, and of his impressions of Timur, of which 
account an English translation, edited by Sir Clements R. 
Markham, was published by the Hakluyt Society in 1859. 
Clavijo sailed from Seville in company with an envoy, 
Muhammad al-Qadi, whom Timur had sent to Spain, 
accompanied by Gomez de Salazar and an ecclesiastic 
named Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria. Travelling by 
way of Constantinople, Trebizond, Erzeroum, Khuy, Tabriz, 
Tihran and Mashhad, the Spanish envoys reached Samar- 
qand on August 31, 1404, in company with the ambassador 
of “the Sultan of Babylon,” and were received by Timur 
on Monday, September 8. He “was seated in a portal, in 
front of the entrance of a beautiful palace; and he was 
sitting on the ground. Before him there was a fountain, 
which threw up the water very high, and in it there were 
some red apples. The lord was seated cross-legged, on 
silken embroidered carpets, amongst round pillows. He was 
dressed in a robe of silk, with a high white hat on his head, 
on the top of which there was a special ruby, with pearls 
and precious stones round it.” The ambassadors were 


Clavijo’s embassy 
to Timir 
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brought close before him that he might see them better ; 
for his eyesight was bad, he being so old that the eyelids had 
fallen down entirely. He received them graciously, en- 
quiring, “ How is my son the king? Is he in good health?” 
and then turned to the nobles who stood round him, saying, 
“Behold! here are the ambassadors sent by my son the 
King of Spain, who is the greatest King of the Franks, and 
lives at the end of the world. The Franks are truly a great 
people, and I will give my benediction to the King of Spain, 
my son. It would have sufficed if he had sent you to me 
with the letter, and without the presents, so well satisfied 
am I to hear of his health and prosperous state.” 

The Spanish envoys were subsequently entertained at 
several banquets, of which Clavijo gives detailed descrip- 
Clavijo’sde- tions, and saw Timur several times. They seem 
scription of to have been much struck by the quantities of 
Timir’s Court, ‘ 
his banquets and Meat and wine consumed, and the frequent 
his “justice” = drunkenness. “The drinking,’ says Clavijo 
(p. 148), “was such that some of the men fell down drunk 
before her” (Cafio, wife of Timur); “and this was con- 
sidered very jovial, for they think there can be no pleasure 
without drunken men.” On another occasion (Oct. 9, 1404), 
besides the banquet, they were treated to an exhibition of 
Timur’s “justice,” for “in the place where the traders had 
pitched their tents, he ordered a great number of gallows to 
be set up; and declared that, in this festival, he knew how 
to be merciful and kind to some, and how to be severe to 
others.” On these gallows he forthwith hanged - several 
persons of quality, besides “certain traders who had sold 
meat for more than it was worth,” and some shoemakers. 
“The custom is,” adds Clavijo, “that, when a great man is 
put to death, he is hanged; but the meaner sort are be- 
headed ’”’—a curious inversion of the mediaeval practice in 
England. 

The ambassadors do not seem to have seen Timur after 
November 1, 1404,on the morrow of which day “ he did not 
come out of his tent, because he felt ill.” They were bidden 
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by the Mirzds, or Secretaries of the Court, to depart, but 
this they at first declined to do until they should receive 
their dismissal from Timur and his messages andcompliments 
to their own King. Finally, however, they were compelled 
to leave without another audience (Timur being then, as they 
were led to believe, sick unto death) and quitted the city 
on November 18 with the “ambassadors from Turkey ” and 
“the ambassador from the Sultan of Babylon.” After re- 
maining for three days in a garden outside the town, they 
started on their homeward journey on November 21, 1404. 
They reached Tabriz on February 28, 1405, and were 
delayed there and at the camp of ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza 
in Qarabagh for six months, not leaving Tabriz on their 
homeward march until August 22. After passing through 
Armenia, of whose inhabitants Clavijo says that “the Chris- 
tian Armenians are an evil race, who would not let the 
ambassadors pass until they had given up some of their 
property,” they reached Trebizond on September 17, Con- 
stantinople on October 22, 1405, Genoa on January 3, 1406, 
and San Lucar in Spain on March 1 of the same year, after 
an absence of nearly three years. 

But few notices of this Embassy occur in the Persian 
historians, though mention is made of it by Sharafu’d-Din 
‘Ali of Yazd, who says!: “At this juncture there arrived an 
ambassador from the ruler (farmdn-dih) of the Frankish 
realms, who presented many fine gifts and presents, and a 
variety of offerings and oblations,” amongst which “ certain 
tissues adorned with designs and pictures which would have 
filled Manes with despair” specially aroused the author’s 
admiration. He also mentions on the next page the pre- 
sence of the Spaniards at one of the banquets given by 
Timur, adding that “even chaff finds its way into the sea,” 
and, a few pages lower?, chronicles their departure. 

By this time Timur was apparently recovered from his 
indisposition, tired of the settled life, and eager for fresh 
1 Zafar-ndma, ii, p. 598. 

* Jbid., p. 633. 
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adventures, and he resolved to undertake a campaign 
Timtr prepares 292/nst China in order to destroy the temples 
foracampaign Of the heathen, spread the true faith, and in- 
against China Cidentally enrich himself and his army with the 
spoils of that spacious, ancient and wealthy land. After 
making all necessary arrangements for the campaign and for 
the administration of his vast territories during his absence, 
he set out from Samarqand on his eastward march on 
November 27,1404. The winter was exceptionally severe, 
and the army, after suffering much from the cold, crossed 
the Jaxartes (S¢Zz#im) on the ice, and reached Utrar on 
IlInest anddeath January 14,1405. A month later Timur fell ill, 
of Timtron | and, though treated by Mawlana Fadlu’llah of 
Feb.18, 405 = Tabriz, who was accounted one of the most 
skilful physicians of his age, his sickness increased and 
complications set in until he finally succumbed, a week after 
the first attack, on February 18, 1405, being then seventy-one 
[lunar] years of age, and having reigned thirty-six years, 
His mind remained clear to the last, and having nominated 
his grandson Pir Muhammad-i-Jahangir to succeed him as 
ruler of his vast empire, he embodied his last wishes in a 
discourse which is fully reported by Sharafu’d-Din', and 
died with the profession of the faith of Islam on his lips. 
The character of Timur has been differently appraised 
by those who are dazzled by his military achievements on 
Various views (HE One hand, and those who are disgusted by 
of Timér’s his cruelty and utter disregard of human life 
= on the other. One factor in such judgement 
is the acceptance or rejection of the much discussed and 
quoted Zuzéhkdt, or “ Institutes,” which profess to contain 
Timur’s own philosophy of Empire. Thus Gibbon says, in 
a foot-note in ch. lxv, that though he “did not expect to 
hear of Timour’s amiable moderation ”...he “can excuse a 
generous enthusiasm in the reader, and still more in the 
editor, of the /zstitutions,’ though in the corresponding 
portion of the text, he criticizes him pretty severely, and 
1 Of. cit., vol. ii, pp. 656-7. 
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admits that “ perhaps we shall conclude that the Mogul 
Emperor was rather the scourge than the benefactor of man- 
kind.” Sir John Malcolm’s very judicious observations have 
been already cited’. Sir Clements R. Markham? says that, 
although Timur’s conquests were the cause of much suffer- 
ing to the human race, yet “he certainly was not the 
remorseless tyrant he is represented by [Ibn] ‘Arabshah 
and his other enemies,” and that “there is evidence that he 
had loftier aims than the mere gratification of his lust for 
conquest.” He adds® that though “the name of Timur is 
frequently coupled with that of Chingiz Khan, yet the latter 
was a rude uncultivated barbarian, while there is evidence 
that the former was versed in all the knowledge of his age 
and country.” As regards the facts of Timur’s life, there 
is little difference of opinion: his massacres and pyramids of 
skulls are equally chronicled by his panegyrists, Sharafu’d- 
Din ‘Ali of Yazd and Nizam-i-Shami, and his detractor Ibn 
‘Arabshah, though the former affect to regard them as 
“manifestations of the Divine Attributes of Wrath ” (S2z/at- 
t-Jaliliyya or Qahriyya), and the latter as the outcome of 
diabolic malignity. The latter view appears to me the 
more reasonable and natural; and as for the “ Institutes,” 
which supply a quasi-philosophic basis for this policy of 
“frightfulness,” I incline to the reasoned opinion expressed 
by Rieu‘ that they are spurious. 

Before closing this brief account of Timur, some refer- 
ence should be made to certain despatches which passed 
Peete between him and the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid 

irfdiin Bey’s 
collection of _ and others, of which the texts are preserved in 
State Papers = an important collection of State Papers known 
as the Munsha’dt-t-Firtdin Bey, of which a good edition was 
printed at Constantinople in Jumada I, A.H. 1274 (February, 
1858). The compiler of this work, Ahmad Firidun, known 
as Tawgtt (Tevgtz), flourished in the middle of the tenth 


1 See pp. 182-3 supra. 2 History of Persia, p. 219. 
3 Jbid., p. 220, and the /xtroductory Life of Timur prefixed to 
Clavijo’s Embassy to the Court of Timur, p.li. = * Pers. Cat., p. 178. 
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century of the Muhammadan (sixteenth of the Christian) 
era, and composed, besides the A/unsha’dt (compiled in 
982/1574-5), a history entitled Muz-hatwl-Akhbér. The 
first volume of the MWunshadt comprises State Papers 
ranging in date from the time of the Prophet (seventh 
century of the Christian era) to the middle of 
swetches con. the sixteenth century. It contains 626 large 
a pages, of which pp. 118-142 contain letters to, 
from, or about Timur, as follows : 

(1) Letter from Qara Yusuf to Sultan Bayazid, written 
in Persian and undated, complaining of the aggressions of 
Timur, whom the writer describes as “ that quickener of the 
fire of evil and trouble and agitator of the chain of mischief 
and insolence, Timur the object of Divine Wrath (may God 
destroy and crush him!),” and demanding help from Bayazid 
(pp. 118-119). 

(2) Bayazid’s answer to the above, also written in 
Persian and undated (p. 119). 

(3) Letter from Timur to Bayazid, written in Arabic 
and undated, requiring in peremptory language that no 
shelter shall be afforded to Qara Yusuf and Sultan Ahmad, 
and warning the Ottoman Sultan against disobedience to 
this command (pp. 120-1). 

(4) Bayazid’s answer to the above, also written in 
Arabic and undated. This begins (after the doxology), 
“Know, O ravening dog named Timur,’ and hurls defiance 
at the invader, daring him to advance (p. 121). 

(5) Letter from Sultan Ahmad Jald’ir of Baghdad to 
Sultan Bayazid, written in Persian and undated. The writer 
describes how, after the capture of Baghdad and the two 
‘Iraqs by Timur, he withdrew to Malatya and Siwds to 
await the arrival of Qara Yusuf, according to Bayazid’s 
instructions, and how in conjunction they attacked, routed 
and annihilated the Uzbeks who formed the vanguard of 
Timur’s army, but were awaiting with certainty an attack 
from his main army so soon as news of this disaster should 
reach him (pp. 124-5). 
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(6) Bayazid’s answer to the above, announcing that, in 
consequence of the news received from Sultan Ahmad, 
he has concluded peace with the “ Tekfur,” or Byzantine 
Emperor, and has advanced to Togat to aid in checking 
the invasion of Timur (p. 125). Dated Sha‘ban, 798 (May, 
1396). 

(7) Second letter from Timur to Bayazid, written in 
Persian and undated. It begins with a “salutation tem- 
pered with reproach” (saldm-z-‘ttéb-dmitz), describes the 
writer's forty years’ career of conquest, and how he has 
now advanced to Siwds, and taunts his adversaries with 
their failure to capture Malatya and Sinope. He is still, 
however, ready to come to terms, since he is unwilling that 
the dissensions of Muslims should afford fresh opportunity 
to the “Frankish infidels” to pursue their schemes of 
aggression. In conclusion he describes himself as of the 
family of the Il-khdnfs, and demands a speedy and con- 
ciliatory answer to his overtures (pp. 126-7). 

(8) Bayazid’s answer to the above, also in Persian and 
undated. The writer boasts of the martial prowess of the 
Turks, reminds Timur how his ancestor Er-Toghril with 
300 horsemen routed 10,000 “Tartar and Mongol heathens,” 
and rehearses other like glorious deeds of his predecessors, 
He claims to be the protector of the Muslims, and declares 
that “hitherto not one of the House of ‘Othman has sought 
by flattery to turn aside an enemy, or has had recourse to 
deceit or guile” (pp. 127-8). 

(9) Timur’s third letter to Bayazid, written in Persian 
and undated, acknowledging a letter sent by means of the 
Qadi Faridu’d-Din and a person named Najashi, and ex- 
pressing a desire for friendship and alliance. Timur alludes 
to his Syrian campaign, objects to the Sultans of Egypt 
calling themselves “Kings of the two Holy Shrines” 
(Sulténu'l-Haramayn), and complains of the return of 
Sultan Ahmad Jala’ir to Baghdad (pp. 128-131). 

(10) Bayazid’s answer to the above, written in Persian. 
It is couched in much politer language than his previous 
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letters, but declines absolutely to surrender Sultan Ahmad 
Jala’ir and Qara Yusuf, which, says the writer, would be 
entirely incompatible with the Ottoman traditions of hospi- 
tality. He alludes to the continuance in Egypt of the 
lawful descendants of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, and calls on 
Timur, if his intentions are really peaceful, to surrender 
Siwas (pp. 131-2). 

(11) Timur’s fourth letter to Bayazid. In this letter he 
boasts his orthodoxy and adherence to the Sunnf creed, 
denounces the actions of Sultan Ahmad Jala’ir and Qara 
Yusuf, and demands their banishment from Ottoman terri- 
tory, and an apology from Bayazfd (pp. 132-4). 

(12) Bayazid’s answer to the above (pp. 134—5). 

(13) Letters from Shah Mansur, the nephew of Shah 
Shuja‘ the Muzaffarf ruler of Shiraz, to Bayazid, written 
in Persian after Dhu’l Qa‘da, 802 (June—July, 1400), de- 
scribing the mischief wrought by “the accursed ones of 
Chaghatay,” and the deceitfulness and cunning of “that 
sinner and rebel” Timur (pp. 135-9). 

(14) Bayazid’s answer to the above. He abuses Timur, 
alludes to the depredations wrought by him in Fars and at 
Shiraz, and states that, though actually engaged in an 
attempt to capture Constantinople, he is preparing to 
abandon this in order to attack Timur (pp. 139-140). 

(15) Timur’s fifth letter to Bayazfd, written from 
Maragha in Persian, but undated. He alludes to his 
capture of Baghdad, and, after quoting a verse to the effect 
that to win the whole world it is not worth vexing even 
an ant, indulges in veiled threats as to what he will do if 
Bayazid still refuses to listen to his demands (pp. 140-2). 

Here ends the correspondence between Timur and - 
Bayazid preserved by Firidtn Bey. 

It only remains to be added that Timur’s corpse was 
conveyed across the frozen Khujand River on the night of 
Feb. 19, 1405, and interred four days later at Samarqand, 
while the Chinese campaign—happily for that people—was 
finally abandoned. 


CHAPTER. V. 


THE POETS AND WRITERS OF THE TIME OF TIMUR. 


Attention has already been called to the curious but 
indisputable fact that in Persia, at any rate, periods of great 
x turmoil and disorder have generally produced 
ment notneces- the finest poetry, while periods of relative 
aed rccny Prosperity, when the country was under a strong 

and stable government, have generally been 
singularly barren in this respect?. In comparatively modern 
times Persia has never been more strong, united and pros- 
perous than under the Safawi dynasty (A.D. 1502~1736), 
more particularly during the sixteenth century ; yet, though, 
not only in military strength, national unity and commerce, 
but also in the arts (especially architecture and painting) 
and the sciences (especially theology), this period was 
particularly brilliant, it hardly produced a single poet of com- 
manding genius or wide-spread reputation ; a phenomenon 
of which the causes will be discussed when we come to 
speak of the epoch in question. The period with the literary 
aspects of which we are now about to deal is, on the other 
hand, as will have been sufficiently apparent from the pre- 
ceding chapter, one of anarchy, misery and bloodshed; yet 
it would be hard to indicate any period of seventy years 
(A.D. 1335-1405) which produced so many remarkable poets, 
a galaxy of talent in which the great Hafiz is merely the 
brightest of many brilliant stars. Probably the existence of 
numerous little courts, each anxious to rival and excel the 
others, is favourable to the development of poetical talent, 
since the poet who fails to win appreciation from one royal 
patron can easily find another who may prove more sus- 
ceptible to his song; while, when there is but one capital 


1 Cf. pp. 160-1 supra. 
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and one court, he who fails there (not necessarily from lack 
of talent so much as from lack of opportunity, ill fortune, 
or the machinations of jealous rivals) is likely to be perma- 
nently discouraged, or at least to remain unknown outside 
his own immediate circle. 
From this point of view, Persia, immediately after the 
collapse of the Mongol power, and before the irruption of 
Timur the Tartar, was an ideal field for the 
Anarchs oo” wandering poet. In the North-East, with their 
from the extine- capital at Herat, were the Kurt princes; at 
Mongol power Sabzawar and the neighbourhood the little 
o theriaee® = Sareea st dynasty (if such it can be called) held 
sway; the I]-khanis, Shaykh Hasan-i-Buzurg, his 
son Sultan Uways, and their descendants, ruled over a 
curious elliptical domain which had its northern capital 
at Tabriz and its southern capital at Baghdad; while 
Southern Persia was divided amongst princes of the House 
of Muzaffar, often independent of, and even at war with, one 
another, with Shiraz, Isfahan, Yazd and Kirmdan as their 
seats of government. There were no hard and fast frontiers 
to these little states, and no map could be made showing 
the divisions of these fluid, ever-shifting kingdoms ; rather, 
if we wish to reconstruct the political geography of Persia 
at that period, we must conceive of some seven or eight 
centres whence radiated, in ever-varying strength, the 
influence of as many petty warrior-princes, whose truculent 
activities were oftener than not combined with a fine 
literary taste. 
Of the poets of this period some ten at least deserve 
mention, either on account of their evident originality and 
beauty, or because of the reputation which they 
Numberanc*” enjoy in their own country. These two things 
at this do not necessarily go together, but either of 
them seems to me to entitle a poet at any rate 
to honourable mention; for a foreign critic must always 
entertain some mistrust of his judgements, and must re- 
member that, strive as he may, he can hardly hope to 
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develop the fine and discriminating taste of the cultivated 
Be Wiha cri. native critic,and that the mere fact that a poet 
terions poets has maintained his reputation amongst his own 
may be judged ° : r 

Cee ioteign countrymen for several centuries entitles him at 
Sue least to some respectful consideration. This 
applies to lyrical poets like Khwaju and ‘Imad of Kirman 
and Kamal of Khujand, of whom one is apt to think as 
mere dim reflections of the incomparable Hafiz, devoid of 
any salient originality ; but it must not be forgotten that 
the first died 37 and the second 18 years before him, and 
that they may therefore well have prepared the way for his 
greater achievements, while the eminence of the third, who 
was his contemporary, is to a certain extent certified by 
Hafiz himself in the verse— 


‘apt Bile Os 9 5 Gli Wom 
ov 3 oe “ O 7 
‘Aimed Ags pei s9) roleS 5S 
which is translated by Rosenzweig-Schwannau!— 
“Wenn er erst Hafisens Lieder horet, 
Die als zart und lieblich Jeder kennt, 


Wird sich selbst Kemal nicht unterfangen 
Dichtend aufzutreten in Chodschend.” 


On the other hand poets like ‘Ubayd-i-Zdkdn{ and 
Bushag (Abu Ishaq) are so original that, whether appreciated 
or not in their own country, they cannot be ignored by any 
student of Persian literature. 

I propose, therefore, to discuss in this chapter the 
following poets, and, that priority may be duly considered 

_ in relation to actual merit, in chronological 
Untrustworthy order. This, however, can only be regarded as 
the Persian bio. approximate, since in most cases the date of 
graphers of poets : 

death only is recorded (and that often uncer- 
tainly), and we often do not know whether the poet died 
young or at an advanced old age. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the numerous biographies of poets given by Dawlatshdah, 


1 Hafis, Diwén, vol i, pp. 328, 329, ll. 13-14 of text. 
B. P. 14 
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and in the Atash-kada, Haft Iglim and other similar well- 
known works, the lack of authentic particulars as to the 
lives and characters of these poets is a very discouraging 
feature in our quest. Most of the anecdotes given in these 
books are trivial or fictitious, and, save for what can be 
gleaned from their verses (where again we are often 
hampered by the lack of anything approaching 
hack ofcritical a critical edition), we are finally driven to admit 
that we know very little indeed about most of 
them. They were generally poor men, often socially obscure, 
and as such were completely ignored by contemporary 
historians, while all that later generations, who appreciated 
their merit, could do was, as a rule, to string together a few 
more or less trivial anecdotes, evidently constructed in many 
cases to explain or illustrate passages in their poems. An 
exception must be made in favour of one rare manuscript 
work, the MW/ujmal (“Compendium”) of Fasthi of Khwaf, a 
chronicle of some thousand pages compiled in 845/1441-2 
and containing many valuable details not to be found else- 
where, especially in what concerns the province of Khurdsan 
in general, and the city of Herat in particular. 
The poets of this period whom I propose to discuss are 
the following : 
ee (1) Lbn-i- Yamin (d. 745/1 345 according to 
be discussed in Dawlatshah?, or 769/1368 according to the more 
eile authoritative J7zjmaZ) was associated with the 


Sarbadar dynasty. 


1 So far as I know, only three Mss. of this work exist in Europe. 
One, in St Petersburg, is described by the late Baron Victor Rosen at 
pp. 111-113 of his Collections Scientifiques, vol. ili, Manuscrits Persans 
(No. 271) and by Dorn in vol. ii of the Bulletin de la classe historico- 
philologique de ’ Acadéniie Imperiale des Sciences de St Pétersbourg, 
pp. 1 e¢ segg. The second (marred by an extensive lacuna comprising 
the years A.H. 718-840) formerly belonged to the late Colonel Raverty, 
and is now the property of the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Trust.” The 
third, modern but complete, belonged to Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler 
and is now in my possession. See also p. 150 supra, n. 1 ad calc. 
2 See p. 276, ll. 12-13 of my edition. 
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(2) Khwaju of Kirmdn (d. 753/1352, or, according to 
Dawlatshah, 742/1341-2). . 

(3) ‘Ubayd-t-Zakdnt, the great satirist and parodist 
(d. 772/1371). 

(4) ‘lmdd of Kirmdn (4d. 773/1372). 

(5) Salmdn of Séwa (d. 779/1378), the panegyrist of 
Sultan Uways. 

(6) Hafiz of Shiraz (d. 791/1389). 

(7) Kamdl of Khujand (d. 793/1391, or 803/1400). 

(8) Maghribt, the mystic (d. 809/1407). 

(9) Bushag (Abt Ishaq) of Sktrdz, the gastronomic 
poet (d. 814/1416). 

(10) Nisému'd-Din Mahmid Qadri of Yazd, the poet 
of clothes. 

Of each of these poets I shall now proceed to speak in 
detail. | 


1. Lbn-1- Yamin 
(Amir Mahmid tbn Amtr Vaminu'd-Din Tughrét). 


Although notices of this poet and his father Yaminu’d- 
Din (from whom he derives the name Ibn-i-Yamin—“son 
of Yamin”—by which he is commonly known) occur in 
Dawlatshdh}, the Haft Iglim, Atash-kada*, Majma‘u'l- 
Fusahd* and other biographical works, the few particulars 
about him which are known to us are chiefly derived from 
the rare Mujmal of Fasithi. In this work Ibn-i-Yamin is 
thrice mentioned, under the years 743/1342-3, and 7609/ 
1367-8, the year of his death. ’ 

The first of these two notices, so far as it concerns 
[bn-i-Yamin, runs as follows: 
ae, “War of Malik Mu‘izzu’d-Din Abul -Husayn 
Ibn-i-Yamin _.Muhammad-i-A wrt with Khwaja Wajihu’d-Din 
_ rien Mas‘id-i-Savbadér and Shaykh Hasan-i-Juri 

between Zawa and Khwéaf, and death of Shaykh 
1 Pp. 272, 275-7 and 359. of my edition. 


2 P. 7 of the Bombay lithographed ed. of A.H. 1277. 
3 Vol. ii, pp. 2-5 of the Tihrdn lithograph. 
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Hasan-i-Juri at the hands of Khwaja Wajihu’d-Din Mas‘ud’s 
men on the 13th of Safar [A.H. 743 = July 18, 1342], and 
flight of Khwaja Wajihu’d-Din. 

“Loss of the Déwdn (complete poetical works) of the 
late Amir Fakhru’l-Haqq wa’d-Din Mahmid ibn-i-Yamin 
the Mustawf¢ (government accountant) of Faryimad, which 
was looted in the battle mentioned above. Here is the 
fragment [in which Ibn-i-Yamin refers to this event]: 


a a 
HN PES 95 pp S Ht UIjg ‘a KS) OG Jey 


‘It fell into the hands of the spoilers, and thereafter no trace of it was 
found,’ 


“The above-mentioned Amir Fakhru’d-Din Mahmud 
[Ibn-i-Yamin] sent the following fragment which he had 
composed from Sabzawar to Malik Mu‘izzu’d-Din Abu’l- 
Husayn-i-Kuzt: 


“C0 Clg US ata jh dey liv 98 
‘mie YU lap yo legs cnmline 4! ass 

‘spl 59 Wn ables re jl 3949 93 
‘Cio yp ybeyd gem eters Lsay3 j! OS 

(Shy Sete EghS tds lS oUt 5 3s 
‘cunts Y Ghiees 3s Geld 059 5g coals 

bpo SY $19) jl Garo thy ws 15 59 
ey Wy Lee yoy Cage Spble paeS 5 5 

‘Ath dap th eS 51 SMES tty jl Aen “oplad 
Ccumio LY heed pil Ugtmred Lalas pbls 

‘Sy oly gy SI TLE Cre Coe de yet I 


‘comme Y lene ot slevdemtin wthy Yop 
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‘GIS lees GAAS {1 spar Ja sol aanyS 
* ee ly CHEST pags ole Gm 21'S oe dm Ij 
9) JAS Sano sqrot tle ols (Glo 55 
‘ewnio Y Ugh eek Ube 33 we pnt 
‘Hed a6 ila cecsi 2S3 loss mys 
‘cee ot ons! Bas Ln pet jole 
‘DY dm oxo & W999 Cy93y! a97 fF Cube Ug? 
‘Sumo UY cylyas 0 Lat Ls Su whee ee 
‘gh 5 augh a uN! jae Yale sya 
‘amie ylKal 32 tend (ge asl CUM 56 
(Sle GS soit AS laity Ole pin 
‘cemig Ly pS) dee jh rps glory 
Foal) Spo wgS 3) bd pS sey wl 
‘Samia GY Cylqus ColimlS Cores Cw! Lh slit 
992 9 34 HIG SIpolS 59 wt poo 
‘Samia Y ile G ol gles Sle cro 39 


“Seek as they might his Déwdx was not to be found, so 
he made a [fresh] compilation from the anthologies of the 
Masters [of this art], and from what each [amateur of verse] 
remembered by heart, and from what he himself subsequently 
composed : j 

a ; a . <, 
GL wt ribs Gray “orl Por, Aad 9m adil ys jlrilS 
‘So that my verses, scattered like the Seven Thrones}, 


Might be again co-ordinated like the Pleiades.’” 


1 Ze, the Great Bear, also called “the Seven Brothers” (Haft Bird- 
dardn), and by the Arabs Bandtu’n-Na‘sh, “the Daughters of the 
Bier,” or “ Pall-bearers.” 
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This ends the first notice of Ibn-i-Yamin in the Mujmad, 
but, before passing on to the second, I should give a trans- 
lation of the fourteen couplets quoted above, which, if not 


remarkable as poetry, are of interest on account of the data 
which they afford. 


(Translation) 


“If Heaven, by a trick, snatched my D/wéz out of my hands, 
Thanks be to God! He who made the Déwédz! is still with me! 
And if Fate plucked from me a string of pearls fit for a king, 

Yet I grieve not at its loss, since the remedy is with me. 

And if the wind tore a flower from a branch of the rose-bush of my 
talent, 

A garden full of anemones, eglantine and basil is still with me. 

And if one of my shells of brilliant pearls was emptied, 

I still have a mind filled with pearls like the sea of ‘Umman. 

What matters it if a few drops of the sputterings of my pen are lost ? 

There still remains with me a talent bountiful as the April cloud ! 

If the sweet water of my verse has been cast to the winds like dust 

It matters little, for with me is the Fountain of the Water of Life. 

And though my heart is grieved at the loss of my Déwéz, 

Why should I grieve at this, since my pearl-producing genius re- 
mains? 

And if the praise of the King of the World is, like the fame of his 
justice, 

Spread abroad throughout the earth, the praise-producing talent is 
mine ! 

Although I could compile another Dzwdz, yet 

My life’s work is wasted, and regret for this remains with me. 

If this vile Age is unkind to me, what matter 

If the favours of the King of the Age are mine? 

That just Prince Mz‘tzzu’d-Din, whose virtue cries, 

‘Whatever of glory can enter the Phenomenal World is mine.’ 

The chief of the favours which in all circumstances 

The King of the Age doth show me amongst all my peers 

Is this, that by his favour one of noble rank says to me 

‘Rejoice, O Ibn-i-Yamin, for the constituent parts of the Déwdn 
are in my possession !’ 

Life has passed : may he continue successful until Eternity, 

And may the daily portion of me his servant be prayers for the 
King so long as life remains to me!” 


1 Jie. my genius, myself. 
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The second entry in the J/ujmal is very brief, and 
> ce merely records the death of Ibn-i-Yamin on the 
Ibn-i-Yamin's 8th of Juméada ii, 769 (Jan. 30, 1368), this date 
ane being further commemorated in the following 
chronogram : 


‘as 5 Seat Y to Sth Syme Buy jf oo 
‘mip Golem ole ptt ait j9) 
(pS SUR 9 pe Lys lod) Cid 
“ned Crtl Boj po ee (gles ag 


This is followed by a quatrain? said to have been uttered 
by the poet a little before his death: 


ad ed 3d Creer Cn! U2 a jGo 
‘se iE Ole Uni! 2 5S 

‘GAY (59) Op! ete 9 SLY Limos 
‘O Oape OU ome Jel day & 


“ Regard not Ibn-i-Yam{fn’s heart of woe ; 
See how from out this transient world I go. 
Qur4n in hand and smiling, forth I wend 
With Death’s dread messenger to seek the Friend.” 


Dawlatshah devotes an article to the poet’s father as 
well as to himself (Nos. 6 and 7 of the fifth Zadaga), but 
Particulars given CONtributes few material or trustworthy facts, 
by Dawlatshah though he cites one fine poem of 14 couplets 
ae by the former, whose death he places in the year 
and his father = 74/1324. According to him Amfr Yaminu’d- 
Din, the father of our poet, was of Turkish origin; settled 
as a landowner at Faryimad, where his son was born, in 
the reign of the Mongol Sultan Khuda-banda; and enjoyed 
the favour and patronage of Khwaja ‘Ala’u’d-Din Muham- 
mad, who was in the fiscal service of Sultan Abt Sa‘id, 


1 Given also with very slight variations by Dawlatshdah, p. 276, 
ll. 15-18 of my edition. 
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and who was killed near Astardbad by the Sarbadars in 
737/1336-7. Concerning the son, Ibn-i-Yamin, he tells us 
little, save that he was the panegyrist of the Sarbadars, 
which is doubtful, and that he died in 745/1344-5, which 
is almost certainly incorrect; but he endeavours to make 
up for this dearth of information by a digression of ten 
pages on the history of the little Sarbadar dynasty, which 
lasted about fifty years and was finally extinguished by 
Timur about 788/1386. The Haft /glim, Atash-kada and 
Majymau'l-Fusahé practically yield no further information, 
except that the last-named work states that Ibn-i-Yamin 
was the panegyrist of Tugha-Timtr. Owing to the loss of 
his Dzwdén, as described above, it is impossible to determine 
with certainty who were his patrons and to whom his 
panegyrics were chiefly addressed. 
Ibn-i-Yamin’s extant work consists of his A/ugatta‘di, 
or “ Fragments,” most of which are of a philosophical, ethical 
or mystical character. An edition of them was 
Fant poems of printed at Calcutta in 1865, and I also possess 
a pretty and carefully-written manuscript dated 
Rajab 5, 881 (Oct. 24, 1476). A German rendering of many 
of these poems by Schlechta-Wssehrd has also been pub- 
lished’. The following fine verses on the evolution of the 
soul are amongst the best and most celebrated of Ibn-i- 
Yamin’s poems : 


‘S9m5 (Slay donde pre XS j) 13} 
“S5y 9 Pd~DS (Spl gilts Golem js 

‘39-2 (stlgnmy Reb Rm oiyjl Wry 
C5) 509, (G55 55 5) oe rdeny 9 

“Lares Cyst “din rue » ot j} as 
‘S3) 9 24S snd Wyogce gund “orbs 


1 Jon Femin’s Bruchsticke, Vienna, 1852, pp. 191. It contains 
translations of 164 “ Fragments.” 
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Wgwrd “drogec O! jl ny Hite Ly 

‘aby 9 dp S (Gb 985 9 et! »$ 
ror Onl ist 5 Pay sl LSo~ 9) est ARS 

5) 9 24S GyS9 2 9 wis 9h dob 


The following its a rather free translation of the above: 
“From the void of Non-Existence to this dwelling-house of clay 
I came, and rose from stone to plant ; but that hath passed away ! 
Thereafter, through the working of the Spirit’s toil and strife, 
I gained, but soon abandoned, some lowly form of life : 
That too hath passed away ! 
In a human breast, no longer a mere unheeding brute, 
This tiny drop of Being to a pearl I did transmute : 
That too hath passed away! 
At the Holy Temple next did I foregather with the throng 
Of Angels, compassed it about, and gazed upon it long : 
That too hath passed away ! 
Forsaking Ibn-i-Yamin, and from this too soaring free, 
I abandoned all beside Him, so that naught was left but HE: 
All else hath passed away !” 


The same ideas have been equally well expressed, how- 
iearailel ever, by the great mystical poet Jalalu’d-Din 


passage on the = Rumi, who lived a century earlier, in a very 
evolution of the 


soul fromthe Well-known passage of the Mathnaw¢ which 
y 
id runs as follows: 


‘pdm soli 5 yor Salem 5! 
‘A353 pow lorem gaol jl a 

‘pdt 3) 9 Lsrlonem jl Pry 
Carts 8 Ip 5 gS entyd die cme 

pomed i) Dpepmon? 260 * Ahagpaion 
‘reg Uhr He Ly yh py 

gm 5 Uemm pal oh Hh jl 


© mgmt 9 sy! HAIjLs teed jS 


gts) Cyge 2s 955 pde Ud 
‘ Cygnet) ant} L3LS pdasg5 
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‘“‘T died from mineral and plant became ; 
Died from the plant, and took a sentient frame ; 
Died from the beast, and donned a human dress ; 
When by my dying did I e’er grow less? 
Another time from manhood I must die 
To soar with angel-pinions through the sky. 
’*Midst Angels also I must lose my place, 
Since ‘ Everything shall perish save His Face. 
Let me be Naught! The harp-strings tell me plain 
That ‘unato Him do we return again'\’” 


(Another Fragment) 
Wy OF x bre Bele apo ‘uy 9 Huge jee 29 Shy J 
Ny Crents Sleuly ui Ly ‘oungs 3940 lye aj! Ly 
“Ty pepe Shy mes lj onts Saige Citi oly ore 
‘ty W395 wal pshole SCamnae Upne j 9 US le x26 
‘Only for one of reasons twain the wise 
Possession of this varied world do prize : 
Either to benefit their friends thereby, 
Or else to trample down some enemy. 
But he who seeketh wealth upon this earth, 
And knoweth not wherein consists its worth 
Is as the gleaner, who with toil doth bind 
His sheaf, then casts the harvest to the wind. 
Naught but a weary soul and aching back 
Accrue to those who understanding lack.” 
The following is typical in its Manichezan and Malthu- 
sian pessimism : 
‘ Pe 
‘lls was Cylholys Age! Spek wn 
fel Satgme Jame AS him ond Usity 
LO ¢ 
aye Pel SP somo Crim 5) 
1 Compare Tennyson in Locksley Hall: 
“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with 


might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out of sight.” 
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‘“ Knowest thou wherefore the child no gratitude bears 
E’en to the father who makes him the chief of his heirs ? 
“Twas thou,’ he seems to say, ‘who my peace didst mar 
By bringing me into a world where such miseries are !’” 


The fragment next following also represents a line of 
thought common with Ibn-i- Yamin and others of his school : 


‘S13 apie oly AS las 

cutie Al jo) cond jo 
ald ene bee JS 

‘Sips Snoke oly jl sg Cy 
‘pw pet LS spot Ly et 

‘ug ALC, Ly is9 aot 
‘phe ja) 15 deh 45 snp 

‘aj NS Oy 9 Cg 51S Un a 
‘age gle cy anion ay) 

‘SRS jess ey 46 sol gh 
‘id Oa kes bs jl se 

© Camis Js Atm Arend lao! Ae 
‘gh Jae it oul dKad Iyayite 
‘Sut Ital Gijg2 wes tl ao 


‘*That God who on Creation’s Primal Day?! 
The first foundations of thy soul did lay, 
Who in His Wisdom did for forty morns 
Fashion the house of clay thy soul adorns?, 


1 The Riz-2-Alast, or “Day of ‘Am I not’ [your Lord]?” is the 
day at the beginning of time when God thus addressed the souls which 
He had created, A-lastu bt-Rabbikum? “Am I not your Lord?” 

2 It is said in the traditions “God Most High kneaded Adam’s clay 
for forty days.” See Tabari, 1, 91. 
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Who bade the Pen! inscribe upon thy brow 
Whate’er betided thee from then till now, 

It ill beseems Him on the Judgement-Day 
‘This was well done, and that done ill’ to say! 
For he who sows the camel-thorn can ne’er 
Expect the aloe-tree to blossom there. 

Since, then, the Muslim and the Christian stand 
Subject alike to His supreme command, 

‘Why should He give,’ in wonder ask the wise, 
*To this one Hell, to that one Paradise ?’” 


(Another Fragment) 
‘ayls aks cpioherseas Se ool lS pb 2S KY spo 
© a NDKG cemegie b pon eed AS gill» (Gate? Doe 
‘asWiled som § stone pew ‘Iy dpe 4 99) (shy bey 
‘dylemd pall Ny pn crank ‘ls ae Lege j yn aod 
‘ah Cate cgteigs po AST aS hb 9 3 9 


“‘ Whoe’er he be, wherever he may dwell 
A man should strive to guard his honour well ; 
Conceit and folly he should put aside, 
And turn his back on arrogance and pride ; 
Should so behave that none through him should e’er 
Endure vexation equal to a hair ; 
None should despise for lack of power or pelf, 
And deem each neighbour better than himself ; 
Then all his energies and wealth should spend 
That so perchance he thus may gain a friend.” 


(Another Fragment) 
‘goths slasl eae By ae ee 
‘ils GUS i DH 2 DI HS HW 
‘Gz dw 93 sterm 9 Sdam 9 ($39) 
Sth yl jj) pie snc aS aaly 


1 According to another tradition (Tabarf, 1, 29) the Prophet said: 
“The first thing which God created was the Pen, and He commanded 
it to write down everything” (z.e., as is explained in other traditions, 
everything predestined to happen). 
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‘sthey 9 Esth+S 9 isch 9 Soy 
Ca2U3 gly i) joey cS dlle cash dope 

Cod jl ae 9 Sh MS fered AS Crmlic 
‘Aaland sLESly LS cry je 3! 

With a 1 cy) shin 38 a STs 
Dehn lop ncn gloat, elle 3 

‘Vcreor crit wes Sd pS) Sega cel 
‘tks lS Ole 93 99 aS ali 


‘A corner which no stranger can explore, 
Where no one bores you, and you no one bore, 
A sweetheart, lute and song, a friend or two— 
At most a party not exceeding four ; 

A harp, a zither, roasted meats and wine, 

A cup-bearer who is a friend of thine, 
Reason, which doth distinguish good and ill, 
Regarding not thy ploy with eyes malign ! 
Whoever doth disparage such affair 

Is in the spirit-world devoid of share ; 

To Ibn-i-Yamin should such luck accrue 
For no one in this world or that he’d care !” 


The following fragment is practically a paraphrase of 
some very well-known Arabic verses ascribed to Qabts ibn 
Washmgir, Prince of Tabaristan (reigned A.D. 976-1012), 
which are quoted in the Story of the Merchant and the 
Jinné in the Arabian Nights?: 


(slSjay Cmed Lol ALLy Ying. (ol 
‘Soe ped Al Emons ale sy! 

“Bored 399 jth Lie 56) Cuda 
3x sors Sg PIO Sepa Sn} 


1 See W. H. MacNaghten’s edition (Calcutta, 1839), vol. i, p. 11, 
ll. 1-8. 
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"ag? p08 9 uted Ja yp) Ppntipnents 
‘ bles ~S yp AS aile; Jd Carey 


Sq) porn Learntpod pte J»! 3 
* gy) Hats wernind a Kho lays 


‘392 399 Hy 5 pidgS wide Ugly 


‘‘Not as I would, O friends, the world doth go: 
Of men of genius ’tis the constant foe. 
Though fickle Fortune trouble me, what then? 
Trouble’s the portion of all noble men. 
The sky holds countless stars, of which not one 
Suffers eclipse, except the moon and sun. 
’*Tis custom now that he who wants for wits 
Ever above the man of talent sits, 
As on the sea the dust and rubbish swim 
While pearls lie sunk in its abysses dim.” 


2. Khwiji of Kirmdn 
(Kamdlu'd-Din AbwlAté Mahmid ton‘Alt ibn Mahmiid). 


Although nearly all the well-known biographies, such 
as Dawlatshdh’, the Haft Igltm, the Atash-kada*, the 
Majmawt-Fusahdé*, etc., contain notices of 
Khwaju of Kirman, they are singularly jejune 
and lacking in precise information, while 
such precise information as is given is often demon- 
strably incorrect. Indeed the carelessness with which 
these works are compiled and copied is deplorable. To 
take one instance only, Ridd-quli Khan, in spite of his 
undeniable attainments as a poet, a lexicographer and 
a historian, states in the Majma‘u'l-Fusahd that Khwajui 
was the panegyrist of Sultan Abt Sa‘id Khan, who 


Khw4ja of 
Kirm4n 


1 Pp. 249-253 of my edition. 
2 Pp. 109-110, Bombay lith. of A. H. 1277. 
3 Vol. ii, pp. 15-18 of the Tihrdn lithographed edition. 
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reigned from 716—736/1316—1335, and immediately after- 
wards gives the year of his death as 503/1109-1110, which 
is evidently a careless mistake for 753. Dawlatshah, who 
gives 742/1341-2 as the year of his decease, describes 
him as belonging to a good family in Kirman, where, 
however, he spent but a small part of his life, though in 
some verses quoted on the same page’, and evidently 
composed at Baghdad, he speaks of his native town with 
longing and affection: 


‘yhS wtily slays Mle 5) 42 ‘yore geet pete hy tg 
‘gle 9 Igo ry ly ast a ‘ole Ulins é ch 35 Lge 
BSS Cuydy oly Me OT jt ‘aly cpp 2 sel ae U Ee j 
‘pe sett 93 dhemd joy BU af ‘epby ajly dim py shay 


; ‘¢ Pleasant the fragrant and sweet-scented blast 
Verses showing 


his love of his Which o’er the earth of Kirman late hath passed ! 
eee Pleasant the days of that sweet Philomel 
I 


Which in its groves and gardens fair doth dwell ! ! 
What fault was mine that Heaven did decree 
From that pure land I must an exile be? 
Wherefore in Baghdad city must I dwell 

That tears like Tigris from mine eyes may well??” 


During his travels, according to the Haft [glim, Khwaju 
made the acquaintance of many of his contemporaries 
amongst the poets and men of letters, and became the 
disciple of the eminent and pious Shaykh Ruknu’d-Din 
‘Al@u’d-Dawla of Simnan, with a sketch of whose life 
Dawlatshah seeks to compensate us for the exiguity of 
his information about the proper subject of his biography. 
Rieu? quotes some verses in which a little-known con- 
temporary poet named Haydar of Shiraz fiercely attacks 


1 Loe. cit., p. 249, ll. 18-21. 

2 Literally, “Where naught but the Tigris comes into my eyes.” 
This may either mean “Where my eyes serve only to shed rivers of 
tears,” or, ‘Where I can see nothing but the Tigris.” 

3 British Museum Pers. Cat., p. 623. 
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Khwaji, whom he calls “a Kabuli thief from Kirman 
town,” as a plagiarist. He says: 


66 : 114 
eee, ae Do not mention the name of Khwaju before a poet, 


of plagiarism For he is a thief from the Diwin of Sa‘di. 
by Haydar of Since he cannot compete in verse even with me 
Shiez How dares he talk about Sa‘df?” 


I can find no mention of Khwaju in the AZzgmal of 
Fasihi, but Hamdu’ll4h Mustawfi of Qazwin accords him 
a brief notice and cites one of his poems in 
ene s. the TZa’rtkh-t-Gustda, which was completed 
ey in 730/1330!, so that even during his life- 
time he was evidently well-known throughout 
Persia. He is also mentioned in the Alajdliswl-Mi'minin, 
that late but extensive biographical work on the ornaments 
of the Shi‘a sect of Isl4m, which, however, in this case does 

little more than copy Dawlatshah. 
It may be laid down as a general principle that the 
only satisfactory method of writing the lives of Persian 
_ poets, with the possible exception of some of 

Von Erdmann’s ‘ 
critical study the older ones, who lived before the Mongol 
en peas Invasion had destroyed the scientific spirit of 
historical criticism in Persia, is to collect and 
collate such particulars as can be derived from their own 
works as preserved in old and correct manuscript copies, 
since little confidence can be placed in some of the modern 
lithographed editions. This method has been followed in 
the case of many of the older poets, such as Firdawsi, 
Nizami, Anwari, Khaqani, etc., and in this respect Khwaju 
is more fortunate than many of his contemporaries, for so 
long ago as 1848 Dr Franz von Erdmann published? a 
short account of him, in which, after quoting and translating 
Dawlatshah’s article, he gives a brief description of a manu- 


1 P. 818 of the fac-semzle edition published in the “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series, xiv, 1. See also pp. 29-30 of the reprint of an article 
onthe Biographies of Persian Poets contained in...the Tartkh-i-Guztda 
which I contributed to the ¥.2.A.S. for Oct. 1900 and Jan. 1gro. 

2 Z.D.M.G. for 1848, vol. ii, pp. 205-215. 
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script of his Ahamsa, or five longer mathnawt poems, 
adding some useful particulars derived from them and 
from his Dzwdn. These particulars I shall here sum- 
marize, together with the additional details contributed 
by Rieu? 

According to his own statement, in his poem Naw-riz 
uw Gul (“New Year’s Day and the Rose”), he was born on 
Shawwal 15, 679 (Feb. 7, 1281). He began his poetical 
career by attaching himself to the court of one of the 
Muczaffari princes, probably Mubdrizu’d-Din Muhammad, 
the founder of that dynasty, at Yazd. JLater he fre- 
quented the court of Shaykh Abt Ishaq (reigned 742- 
754/1341-1353) at Shfrdz, and, as may be gathered from 
the dedications of some of his gastdas (panegyrics) given 
by von Erdmann, the courts of Shirwan-shah and Qizil 
Arslan, Prince of ‘Irag, while the poem already cited shows 
that he also spent some time at Baghdad. In short he 
would seem to have wandered through the greater part 
of Persia, and cannot be regarded, like some of his 
contemporaries, as essentially the poet of one particular 
dynasty. 

Khwajt’s poems comprise the five romantic mathnawts 
which constitute the Aamsa, or “ Quintet” (of which no 

copy is accessible in Cambridge, though the 
en British Museum possesses a fine copy? made 

in 798/1396), and a Diwdénu containing gaszdas 
(some religious, but mostly panegyrics), ghazals (odes), 
mugatta‘dt (fragments), rubd‘zyyd¢ (quatrains), etc. Of the 
Dtwdn 1 possess two manuscripts, one quite modern, and 
the other, bought at the sale of the Fiott-Hughes library 
about twenty years ago, copied by “Darwish Hafiz of 
Shiraz” (not, of course, the great Hafiz, who died more 
than a century earlier) in 899/1493-4. A former owner of 
the last-mentioned manuscript has computed the number 
of verses which it contains at about four thousand. 

1 British Museum Pers. Cat., pp. 620-3. 

2 Add. 18,113, to which Rieu’s remarks, where cited, refer. 
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The five poems which constitute the Khamsa are: 

(1) Naw-riz u Gul (“New Year’s Day and the Rose”), 
of which the contents are briefly stated by 
von Erdmann, who says that it comprises 
2615 verses (ayt?). 

(2) Humdy u Humdytin, dedicated, apparently, either 
to Sultan Abu Sa‘id (716-7 36/13 16-1335) or to his minister 
Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad, and containing 3203 verses. 
This poem, as Rieu has shown, was composed at Baghdad 
in 732/1331-2. | 

(3) Kamdl-nédma (the “Book of Perfection”), com- 
posed in 744/1343-4, and dedicated to Shaykh Abd Ishaq, 
Prince of Fars, who had ascended the throne only two 
years previously. 

(4) The Rawdatwl-Anwdr (“Garden of Lights”), a 
mystical poem composed at the shrine of Shaykh Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim, the patron saint of Kazarin in Fars, in 
743/1342-3, a year before the poem last mentioned. 

(5) Another mystical poem of the title of which I am 
uncertain. The whole Kamsa, or “Quintet,” is apparently 
an imitation of the celebrated Khamsa of Nizamf of Ganja, 
and was concluded in 744/1343-4. 

In spite of the comparative celebrity which Khwaju 
enjoys, I have not been able to discover any striking 
beauty or conspicuous merit in his odes (ghazals), of 
which I have read some seventy-five. The following 
may serve as a fairly favourable specimen: 


KhwiAjti’s five 
mathnawts 


(cud Gly yo be phla aS be 5 AG 
Ca (gig yd Ul 9 ottg veel » Us 

‘Soule glidy Dp 5 sieghey p81 Coby 
Sand Gd) gidE 9 igehd § le dg’ 

“a2hodyS> 95 (SIRS (GIOd pr om Une Urs 


‘Cumd (GIA 9 Jd 4D Her 5 Ulpo Do 
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‘a5 GIy GIy AL oly 9 Aen gtlgs 
| ‘Coe eee BE dees jth Sots Shi! 

ad (GUS (pe tage jot alt 
‘Cat 93 AS le jl sprpe ld 53 (5! 

cman oly jt lye ComtT 73 a> Cgilien 
SWihre 95 GRE (6963 45> Jd dente Cn 

(So GL dD wy ty Kit 
‘9 (Gm 9 yom po 93 S39) 4S goles 

‘eed (GLIS pe pe et jth vile 


( Translation) 


“Pass us not by, for our thought is set on thy constancy, 
Our heart on the hope of thy promise, and our soul on thy faith ! 
If it be thy pleasure to thwart our pleasure, that matters little ; 
Our object in this world and the next is thy pleasure. 
Hereafter, since we have staked our head in following thee, 
Drive us not from thy presence, for our heart follows after thee. 
I put my neck under the yoke and bow my head in service: 
Forgive me, if thou wilt, or slay me: it is for thee to judge. 
He whois thy slave becomes freed from all : 
He who is thy friend becomes a stranger to his own kin. 
O thou who art dearer to my heart than the soul which is in the body, 
That soul which is in my body exists but for thee! 
This sad-hearted victim who aspires to thy love, 
His rightest oath is by thy heart-entrancing stature. 
Khw4ju, who is passing away through thy cruelty and harshness, 
His heart is still set on thy love and loyalty !” 


Besides odes (ghaza/s) and the above-mentioned math- 
nawts, Khwaji has several ¢ark¢b-bands, one or two 
“fragments” (mugatta‘dt), and a few quatrains, including 
one about the dove crying “Az, ka?” (“ Where, where” 
are the great ones of yore departed ?), generally ascribed 
to ‘Umar Khayyam. 

I5—2 
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The following mzstazgdd is not without grace: 


sdlas Sy 5S 
ibs oss 
glumy il py 
iy la 33 
ie ale 
BF? Gt 
Die Gly 39 
isle pei je 
bere loot 
sk om cs J 
Glee fosps jl 
ils Sl 5 
Ul pm oe J 33 
usley jay Sk 
eemlem “orile 
aS ay98 59 


“Sy Uas. By3 Cyt Cpe 5 dees AS Somes i» 


‘Tyle s% pei uiys 4 poh jly 
‘Jets ares Gro vliy jlriec 
Whe 9 Unde fails yl 5) raltslS 
“mp 92 93 Sap) em Use oro joy! 
“Vyhes ee XI 390 ot Alors b3 
Wl 9 sje Crord 99 pu aS Cot jl 
Wyle 9 pe gd CeO Sd AB Lge C19 
‘iw AS ily oneld Le py 53 
Wyled Gamm Stee Gly am yo 
‘Geta Siplae (6) gj Whee aie 3 
Mle 9 Traced oe giles late 
(gel ottle Ole we Obs he Uni 
AKG gy9 Gel we Culp aS ils 
‘CAs js 3) ry dtu! Cres > 
‘Why Ske 395 Wom tS de OSI 


(Zvanslation) 


‘“‘Ts there none to say from me to that Turk of Cathay (K4a/d) 


‘If any fault (£A4aféd)! has been committed 


Come back, for we hope from thee for ourselves 


Fidelity to promises. 


1 This is a very common word-play, ¢.g. in the well-known verse : 


‘lee ag Une pylos 3,3 


The Turks of Cathay or Chinese Tartary are celebrated in Persia for 
their fair complexions and beauty. 
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Do not cast pepper in the name of me, the heart-consumed, 
On the fire of thy cheek’, 
For because of that musky grain of thine I have fallen, O friend, 
Into the snare of misfortune. 
Today I am, like the curve of thine eyebrow, in the city 
Like unto the crescent moon’, 
Since I have seen that face of signal beauty 
The cynosure of every eye. 
Come back, that I may lay down my head at thy feet, and my life 
At the feet of thy horse, 
Since the hand of poor indigent me cannot provide 
Anything more than ‘ hoof-money®.’ 
Is it a rule in your city not to enquire 
Into the condition of poor strangers? 
After all, what hurt could befall the realm of thy beauty 
From one so helpless [as me] ? 
How long, O sweet-voiced minstrel, wilt thou play out of tune 
The ‘ Lover’s Air’? 
Soothe me, the poor and portionless, for once 
By a song of substance ! 
After all, how much longer can I keep hidden 
In my heart the grief of separation? 
O Beloved, I am sure that this grief will spread 
One day somewhither. 
Through regret for thy ruby lip I am in the Darkness of Alexander‘ 
Like Khwaju, 
But what can I do, since the Kingdom of Darius. 
Is not meet for a beggar?” 


These few specimens of Khwaju’s poems will perhaps 
suffice to show that his verse, while graceful and pleasing, 
lacks any conspicuous distinction or excellence. 


1 Rue (stand) and pepper (f/f) are burned in incantations against 
the EvilEye. The black mole (£447) or beauty-spot on the red cheek 
of a beautiful person is often compared by the Persian poets to rue on 
the fire. 

2 J.e. bent with grief and disappointment. 

3 Na'‘l-bahd, or “hoof-money,” is money paid to invading troops to 
induce them to abstain from looting. 

4 This alludes to Alexander’s quest for the Water of Life in the 
Land of Darkness. 
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3. ‘Ubayd-1-Zakant 
(Nizsdmu'd-Din ‘Ubaydwllah). 


‘Ubayd-i-Zakani is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
parodist and satirical writer produced by Persia, and 
though, like most Persian, Arabian and Turkish 
satirists, his language is frequently so coarse 
as to render a large part of his writings unfit for trans- 
lation, his Akhldqu’l-A shrdf, or “Ethics of the Aristocracy,” 
is, where not so marred, a fine piece of irony, while some 
of his serious poems (which have been too much ignored 
by most of his biographers) are of singular beauty. Of 
his life, as usual, little is known, save that he was originally 
from Qazwin (for which city he seems to have had little 
affection, since he is constantly gibing at the stupidity of 
its inhabitants), lived at Shiraz (to which, on the other 
hand, as several of his poems show, he was much attached) 
during the reign of Shaykh Abt Ishaq Inju (who was killed 
in 747/1346-7), abandoned serious writing for a ribaldry 
more in accord with the taste of the great men of that 
time, but none the less (as several of his poems and a well- 
known anecdote about his death indicate) suffered much 
from penury and debt, and finally died about 772/1371. 
Another well-known anecdote describes his quarrel and 
reconciliation with his contemporary Salman of Sawa}, 
and he appears to have enjoyed the patronage of Sultan 
Uways at Baghdad or Tabriz, or both. Dawlatshah? con- 
secrates a long but not very informative article to him, 
most of which (with fuller quotations from his poems) is 
reproduced in the Haft /glim. The notice in the A tash- 
kada is very meagre, and no mention of him is made in 
the Mujmal of Fasthi or in the modern Majma‘w’l-Fusahd. 
His satirical wathnaw? of “the Mouse and the Cat” (zsh 
u Gurba) has been lithographed, with quaint woodcuts, at 


‘Ubayd-i-ZAkAni 


1 See Ouseley’s otices of Persian Poets, pp. 125-128. 
2 Pp. 288-294 of my edition. 
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Bombay, without date’; and a selection of his Facetie, to 
which is prefixed a Persian preface, probably by the late 
Mirza Habib of Isfahan, followed by another of M. Ferté, 
was printed at Constantinople, at the Press of Ebu’z-Ziya 
‘Tevfiq Bey, in 1303/1885-6%, As these two prefaces 
contain most that is to be said about ‘Ubayd-i-Zakan{, I 
here append a translation, omitting only a few unsuitable 
passages. 
“ Preface. 


“That most witty poet ‘Ubayd-i-Zd4kanf was of the village of Z4kAn3 
near Qazwin, and was one of the notabilities of the eighth century of the 
Flight*. He was a man of talent and learning, one of the masters of 
style and sound taste. Although some reckon him as one of the ribald 
writers, it is only fair to state that, though jests, ribaldry and satire 
occur in his poems, he deserves to rank as something more than a 
mere Satirist, being, indeed, conspicuous amongst the older poets for 
his grace and wit, and in these respects approached by few. He was 
particularly skilful in incorporating in his poems and investing with a 
ludicrous sense the serious verses of other poets, an achievement in 
which he left no ground unturned. His own serious poems, on the 
other hand, are incomparable in fluency of diction, sweetness and dis- 
tinction, and are unrivalled in grace and subtlety. 

““Ubayd-i-Zakdnf pursued his studies at Shirdz in the reign of 
Shah Abt Ishaq, and became one of the most accomplished men of 
letters and learning of his time, acquiring complete proficiency in every 
art, and compiling books and treatises thereon. He subsequently 


1 There is also a cheap English rendering, with the same woodcuts, 
of which I once picked up a copy at the railway bookstall of Llandudno 
Junction. 

2 It comprises 128 pp. 

$ Hamdull4h Mustawfi of Qazwin in his 7a’rtkh-t-Guztda (Gibb 
Memorial Series, vol. xiv, 1, pp. 845-6) speaks of the Zd/dnts as one 
of the notable tribes or families of Qazwin, says that they were de- 
scended from the Arabian tribe of Khafaja, and quotes in the original 
Arabic a rescript (#anshir) addressed to them by the Prophet Mu- 
hammad. At the end of this article he mentions our poet as follows: 
‘‘ Of them is that honoured gentleman Master [KAwdja] Nizdmu’d-Din 
‘Ubaydu'll4h, who has some fine poems and incomparable writings.” 
This book was written in 730/1330, and as ‘Ubayd-i-Zdkdnf was then 
already a man of note in his own city of Qazwin, he cannot have been 
born much later than 700/1 300. 

* Fourteenth of the Christian era. 
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returned to Qazwin, where he had the honour of being appointed to a 
Judgeship, and was chosen as the tutor and teacher of sundry young 
noblemen. At that time the Turks in Persia had left no prohibited or 
vicious act undone, and the character of the Persian people, by reason 
of association and intercourse with them, had become so changed and 
corrupted that ‘Ubayd-i-Zakdnf{, disgusted at the contemplation thereof, 
sought by every means to make known and bring home to them the 
true condition of affairs. Therefore, as an example of the corrupt 
morals of the age and its people, he composed the treatise known as 
the ‘Ethics of the Aristocracy’ (AzAldgwl-Ashréf), which was not 
intended as mere ribaldry, but as a satire containing serious reflections 
and wise warnings. So likewise, in order to depict the level of intelli- 
gence and degree of knowledge of the leading men of Qazwin, each 
one of whom was a mass of stupidity and ignorance, he included in 
his ‘Joyous Treatise’ (Azséla-7-Dilgushé) many anecdotes of which 
each contains a lesson for persons of discernment. As a measure of 
his accomplishments, experience, learning and worldly wisdom, his 
‘Tract of a Hundred Counsels’ (27sdla-z-Sad Pand) and his ‘ Defini- 
tions’ (7a‘v/f4t) are a sufficient proof. Moreover, even those who speak 
of liim as a mere ribald satirist admit that he composed a treatise on 
Rhetoric (‘//m-2-Ma‘dnt u Baydn) which he desired to present to the 
King. The courtiers and favourites, however, told him that the King 
had no need of such rubbish. Then he composed a fine panegyric, 
which he desired to recite, but they informed him that His Majesty did 
not like to be mocked with the lies, exaggerations and fulsome flattery 
of poets. Thereupon ‘Ubayd-i-Za4kdnf said, ‘In that case I too will 
pursue the path of impudence, so that by this means I may obtain access 
to the King’s most intimate society, and may become one of his 
courtiers and favourites,’ which he accordingly did. Then he began 
recklessly to utter the most shameless sayings and the most unseemly 
and extravagant jests, whereby he obtained innumerable gifts and 
presents, while none dared to oppose or contend with him. 

“It is said that after ‘Ubayd-i-ZA4kanf had despaired of entering the 
King’s assembly, he extemporized the following quatrain : 


(5 pmlc Cn gm ge pth 9 ole 39 
‘0 om slo Gots Ulpje ap 

‘aj ata) ind (Sg 4S bloc 
oy 95 905 GCS 5 pf KS 


1 The Farhang-i-Nédsiré explains KS as ake! KS95 dpol, with a 
reference to Sa‘d?s Khadtthdét (Calcutta ed. of 1795, vol. ii, f. 470°, 1. 4); 
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‘In arts and learning be not skilled like me, 
Or by the great like me despised thou’llt be. 
Wouldst earn applause from this base age of thine? 
Beg shamelessly, play lute and libertine !’ 


“One of his acquaintances, hearing this, expressed astonishment 
that one so talented and accomplished could abandon learning and 
culture in favour of ribaldry and lewd utterances. To him ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zdkanj sent the following verse: 


‘ae hb ley G pho dmles (5! 
«giles 059) ph Sl) Gb pls 
jak girls 9 US atey gym 9) 
‘ply PS 9 yo jl age ole 
‘Keep clear of learning, Sir, if so you may, 
Lest you should lose your pittance for the day. 


Play the buffoon and learn the fiddler’s skill: 
On great and small you then may work your will! !’. 


“Tt is said that Salmdn-i-Sawaji, a contemporary poet, wrote these 
verses Satirizing ‘Ubayd-i-Zakdanf, whom he had never seen : 


“ster 9 Ustoten Cw! spo ISI] ne Slat coipe 
: ‘casos Largs 9 Crt gZd § Samed deny! | 
‘gegsd ute asl sqteo tds 
‘‘U bayd-i-Zakani, the rhymester, whose damnable satirist pen 
Hath made him accursed before God, and obnoxious to men; 


He’s an ignorant oaf from the country, and not a Qazwinf at all, 
Though him, and that not without reason, “ Qazwinf” they call?’ 


“The point of this verse is that Persian wits affect to regard the 
people of Qazwin as fools, just as they dub the KhurdsAnfs ‘ asses,’ the 


IZ 3 a ° 
pS as a very importunate type of beggar, who continues to make an 


intolerable noise outside a house until the householder gives him money 


yo e e e 
to go away; and pS as an Indian musical instrument. 


e 


1 Here follow some very coarse verses on a lady named Jahan- 
Khatin whose hand had been sought in marriage by Khwaja Amfnu’d- 
Din, one of Shah Abt Ish4q’s ministers. She also was a poetess, and 
I possess a MS. of her poems, the only copy I ever met with. 

* The people of Qazwin are reputed (very unjustly) to be the 
stupidest in Persia. 
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people of Tus ‘cows,’ those of Bukhara ‘bears, and those of Trans- 
oxiana ‘ Mashhadis,’ that is, heretics (Rdjid7/s), all of which attributions 
are of the nature of disparagement. 

“As soon as ‘Ubayd-i-Zdkanf heard this verse, he at once set out 
for Baghdad. On his arrival there, he found Salman, surrounded with 
great pomp and circumstance, on the banks of the Tigris, occupied 
with pleasure and diversion and the society of learned and accom- 
plished men. When by some means he succeeded in entering the 
circle, Salmdn had just composed this hemistich descriptive of the 
Tigris : 

‘aw! asliwe weet KS) \%3y Shvol Valens 
‘With drunken frenzy and fury fierce this year the Tigris flows’— 


which he asked the bystanders to complete. Thereupon ‘Ubayd-i- 
Za4kanf extemporized the following complementary hemistich : 


§otecengil asleus ke es py a) 5 pe j 3? ish 


‘With its foaming lips and its feet in chains, ’twere 
mad, you might suppose.’ 


‘‘Salman was delighted, and enquired whence he came. He re- 
plied, ‘From Qazwin.’ In the course of the ensuing conversation 
Salman asked him whether his name was known or any of his verse 
familiar in Qazwin, or not. ‘Ubayd-i-Zakan{ replied, ‘The following 
fragment of his poetry is very well known: 


‘See 9 GAle Uli GUIs 59 ‘Se yz oats 9 esdlelpe Cne 
“USB USES ge 9m ALAS | 50 
© a BY ae 3 Chad S= AM y us 


“A frequenter of taverns am I, and a lover of wine, 
Besotted with drink and desire at the Magians’ shrine. 
Like a wine-jar from shoulder to shoulder amongst them I pass, 
And go from one hand to another like goblet or glass.”’ 


‘** Now although Salmdn is an accomplished man,’ added ‘Ubayd, 
‘and these verses may perhaps be truly ascribed to him, yet in my 
Opinion they were most probably composed by his wife}.’ 

“‘ Salman perceived from this witty speech that this was none other 
than ‘Ubayd himself, whereupon he made much of him, apologized for 
his satire, and so long as ‘Ubayd remained in Baghdad, fell short in 
no service which he could render him. And ‘Ubayd used often to say to 


1 The implication is, of course, that his wife was a woman of loose 
morals and bad character, 
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him, ‘O Salm4n, fortune favoured you in that you so speedily made your 
peace with me, and so escaped from the malice of my tongue !’” 


Then follows as a postscript the short Introduction 
ascribed to M. Ferté, who describes therein his devotion to 
Oriental and especially Persian literature, his desire to con- 
tribute something to a fuller knowledge of it, and his ap- 
preciation of the works of ‘Ubayd-i-Zdkani, a manuscript of 
which happened to come under his notice. From this manu- 
script he made the selections (amounting to about three- 
quarters of the whole contents) contained in this volume. 
These include : 

(1) The Akhlagwl-Ashréf, or “Ethics of the Aristo- 
cracy ” (prose), composed in 740/1340. 

(2) The “Book of the Beard” (Atsh-xdma), in mixed 
prose and verse, undated. 

(3) The “ Book of a hundred Counsels” (2zsdla-z-Sad 
pand), composed in 750/1350 (prose). 

(4) The “Definitions” (Za‘r¢fat), or “Ten Sections” 
(Dah Fast), undated (prose). 

(5) Poems of different kinds, mostly obscene, including 
parodies. 

(6) The“Joyous Treatise” (Azsdéla-1-Dilgushd), divided 
into two parts, the one containing Arabic, the other Persian 
anecdotes and /acetz@. 

On the other hand, there are omitted from these selections 
all ‘Ubayd’s serious poems and panegyrics, as well as the 
“Book of Lovers” (‘Ushshag-ndma), “Book of Omens” (Fa/- 
ndma), etc. Of the three MSS. of this poet’s works which I 
have examined in the British Museum (Or. 2947, Or. 5738, 
and Or. 6303) the last contains the largest selection of poetry, 
including panegyrics on Shaykh Abu Ishaq, Sultan Uways, 
Ruknu’d-Din ‘Amidu’l-Mulk, etc. Among these one of the 
prettiest is the following : 


‘glad stro ayla thy Uo Sp gtlad pew 99 fly sbi 
‘ples sd we pgtlsl 9) Seb Sle Cro Lb 5) 
Cabling Cred Cetemm lal “ge ged quel YL 
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Or 3 
© Dial pre Dd) dene wm 
A 


St ee i joo 


(Zranslation) 


“Once again a passion has entered my head ; again my heart inclines 

in a certain direction. 

He is of Royal birth, I am of the dust; he is a King, and I am 
portionless. 

One tall of stature, with locks like lassoes, an autocrat descended 
from Sultan Husayn : 

One with eyebrows like bows and slender waist, one unkind, fair and 
deceitful. 

Such a charmer of hearts, such a graceful cypress-tree, such a shower 
of oats and seller of barley! ! 

Without him the sun gives no light; without him the world has no 
lustre. 

Wherever his ruby-lip smiles, there sugar is of no account. 

Everywhere the heart holds with his vision pleasant speech and 
sweet discourse 

Thou wouldst say that I come to the house of a physician, that perhaps 
I may procure a remedy for my heart. 

Everyone else complains of a foe, but our complaint is of a friend. 

Should the eyes of ‘Ubayd not look their fill upon him, then his eyes 
do not regard any other misfortune !” 


Another fine manuscript of the works of ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, 
bearing the class-mark Suppl. persan 824, is in the possession 


1 “To show oats and sell barley” means to make specious promises 
which one cannot fulfil, to let one’s practice fall short of one’s 
promises, etc. 
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of the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. It was transcribed 
in Muharram, 834 (Sept.—Oct., 1430), comprises 111 leaves, 
and contains besides the poems, serious and flippant, the 
“Book of Lovers” (‘Ushshdg-ndma), in verse and partly in 
dialect; the “Ethics of the Aristocracy” (Akhlagu'l-A shraf ), 
the “Book of the Beard” (Rish-nxdéma), and the “Ten Chap- 
ters” (Dah Fasl), The most striking feature of the serious 
poems is the constant references to Fars and its capital 
Shiraz, which evidently held the affection of the poet far 
more than his native city Qazwin. Thus, to quote a few 
examples, he says (f. 13>): 


ile ony olvsly Hare Wor 
‘Sbpae “dda Cowl Cneei (S99 Sod 


‘By the auspicious justice of that King who is so gracious to his 
servants the region of Shirdz has become an earthly Paradise.” 


So again he says (f. 234): 
£ 
(Moy sey 5 oly He at 
‘ghee 5) prope 9 Sve Lame j piige 


“By the favour of the Creator the Kingdom of Pars hath become 
pleasanter than the Courts of Paradise and gayer than the Spring.” 


And again (f. 284) he says: 
‘jles  odetey oly yorrio Cul) dows 
i pte Padasy slew 9 a oe 
3 A 
Sjlw asleo Um@S lan Ylolus 


“The victorious standard of the King who 1s so gracious to his 
servants hath reached with glee and happiness the region of Shfraz : 

Shaykh Abt Ishaq, that world-conqueror of youthful fortune, our 
liege-lord who slayeth opponents and maketh the fortune of his loyal 
supporters.” 


The following verse, again (f. 35>), is strongly reminiscent 
of, and was probably inspired by, a very well-known verse 
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of Sa‘di’s occurring in a poem quoted in vol. ii of my Literary 
History of Persia, p. 535, lines 13-15: 
ae WS) wis Lshoe 34 Lees 
‘ak 5) on se i Obs bout 
“The gentle breeze of Musall4 and the stream of Rukndbad cause 
the stranger to forget his own native land.” 

The following verse occurring in a poem in which ‘Ubayd 
bids farewell to Shiraz affords further testimony of his attach- 
ment to that place: 

: aplad 43 Ole 5 Slpat ‘abs jl 033, 
‘ppher Creigc dem sla x3) Ej os 

“T leave the region of Shirdz, being in peril of my life : 
Alas, how full of anguish is my heart at this inevitable departure !” 

As in the case of Hafiz so also in ‘Ubayd’s Déwdan we 
find one disparaging allusion to Hurmuz (Ormuz) in the 
Persian Gulf which would seem to show that our poet had 
once visited that place: 

“593 9 eh Y Cpeiem onKi5! njoye y9 
‘a3 ilegtsne 9 Wilwes Cuno jl 
*T am thus cast away in Hurmuz in grief and sorrow, isolated from 
the companionship of friends and patrons.” 

Amongst the serious poems is one (f. 30>) in praise of 
the Sdhzb-Diwan ‘Amidu'l-Mulk, while amongst the satires 
are two (ff. 54> and 554) directed against Kamalu’d-Din 
Husayn and Shihabu’d-Din Haydar?. One of the religious 
poems at the beginning of the volume (f. 15), containing the 
praise of God, the Prophet, and the Four Orthodox Caliphs, 
indicates that ‘Ubayd was a Sunni, but, apart from his 
disreputable /acetzz, the following verse shows clearly 
enough that he neither claimed nor desired to lead a vir- 
tuous life: 

‘Loyd sqm Cpe Utne He a> Steel 95 Cab) fl ayly Glas 


o ed — Zo 
‘ols 399 Cre jh Ay OM See jt aj clad Sl 
1 T have not been able to identify these persons. 
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‘God, of Thy grace one special hope I nourish, 
That Thou wilt cause my pleasure-realm to flourish, 
And turn from me the Doom of Abstinence, 
And save me from the Plague of Penitence !” 

As regards ‘Ubayd’s /faceti@ (hazaliyydt), which are 
practically the only poems contained in the Constantinople 
edition of his works, they are, as already stated, almost with- 
out exception unfit for translation, and are regarded with 
disapproval or disgust by all respectable Persians at the 
present day. Their only point, moreover, lies in the skilful 
turning to base uses of the serious verses of earlier or con- 
temporary poets, who are thus held up to ridicule and made 
to afford material for ribaldry by the unscrupulous ‘Ubayd- 
i-Zakani. Amongst the lighter poems which are unobjection- 
able, however, the following may be cited: 


“one! OAS pe jl “orp ‘Ipc Lslw po es jl Crt!) mee 
‘(Geel G2 om (Sda2 Ue p> os 9 Hee Ob Sly 52 
‘oael (oylKS 4 gers pr Gab pole “orl od Cas af 
655 9 Shi jl Wet pwd 93 Ca) 
“Gdol Sylow 93 gg aml j 
‘Hikes (Siem wl Ale 43 Cre poe 
‘gre GN pS guile oT » 
“Something at least from my small property 
Was wont to reach me in the days gone by, 
And when friends came to cheer my loneliness 
A crust of bread they found, a dish of cress, 
And sometimes wine withal, when some new flame 
Or some old crony me to visit came. 
But now, alas! all that I reckoned on, 
Solid or liquid, from my table’s gone, 
And only I am left, nor would remain 
If my removal were another’s gain!” 
That poverty and debt were our poet’s usual lot appears 
from other verses, such as the following? : 
“by5 Sine Cre 9 Utd Utes nae 
‘W235 (SIV 2 U0 9 LL 9G +S 36 


1 Pp. 61-2 of the Constantinople edition. 
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After prayer and supplication, pray for a loan from God!. 
My honour, like that of beggars, is cast to the winds, 

So often have I sought a loan from the door of every beggar. 
If the Master does not bespeak for me the King’s favour 
How can poor ‘Ubayd finally discharge his debts ?— 

Master ‘4/d’w’d-Dunya wa’d-Din, except whose hand 

None other in the world hath given Debt its deserts !” 


Other poems to the same purport will be found on pp. 58 
(Il. 18-23) and 61 (ll. 16-20) of the Constantinople edition, 
and whether or no the well-known story? about ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zakani’s death-bed practical joke on his children be true, 
it certainly accords alike with his character and his circum- 
stances. 

The following epigram on a physician is worth quoting: 

‘ Jiao oj pe Seer Cr! soe pot 33 
o 3 
Cle ys Oe LG ww shy 
6 doe § ual st Deel She 33 
* Shetred «seta Memes geist Fgh Sy 
“To this fool-doctor no man need apply 
For treatment if he does not wish to die. 
At last to him the Death-Angel appears 
Saying, ‘ Buy now the goods you’ve sold for years’ !” 

“The Mouse and the Cat” (ash u Gurba) is a short 
mathnawt poem of 174 verses, and in the Bombay litho- 
graphed edition, with the numerous quaint woodcuts which 
illustrate it, comprises only 18 pages. It opens with a de- 
scription of the voracious, keen-eyed, “lion-hunting” cat, 
with eyes like amber and sharp claws, feet like a scorpion, 


a forehead like an eagle, a belly like a drum, a breast of 
ermine, eyebrows like bows, and sharp teeth: 


“Glog Wasi! Coe d92  SaayS gy DE glad ji! 
‘Lope $25 9 Lote Lp Ssh Kaped 9 Cre gga “ayy 


1 J.e. while others fear to become debtors, I pray that I may have 
the chance of borrowing money and so becoming a debtor. 
* See my Year amongst the Persians, pp. 115-116. 
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This cat, being in need of a meal, goes to a wine-tavern 
and conceals itself behind a winé-jar. Presently a mouse 
appears, leaps on to the edge of one of the jars, and begins 
to drink the wine, until, filled with the arrogance engendered 
by alcohol, and ignorant of the proximity of its formidable 
foe, it begins to boast its prowess, saying : “ Where is the 
cat, that I may wring its neck and bear its head to the 
market-place? In the day of my munificence at the time of 
conferring benefits I would distribute the heads of a hundred 
cats! Cats are but as dogs in my sight, were I to meet them 
in the open field!” 


‘Wilrerer ope Wysh pt eis hp LI aS 9 crit 
“Glam jap tates lS pe pity Warp S eo pe 
‘Glarree ax 93 295 38 bl Ko gee cre tay 99 yf 
Suddenly the cat leaps out upon it, seizes it, and cries, 
“O miserable mouse, how wilt thou save thy life?” 
‘Glee Sp) lS Age SiS 5G tge 9 Come Oly b 


The mouse, effectively sobered now, adopts a tone of 
piteous entreaty, saying, “Jam thy slave: pardon me these 
sins! If I ate dirt (ze. talked nonsense) I was drunk, and 
drunkards eat much dirt! Jam your slave, your devoted 
Slaven 


BUS cal CH pe OS gle alg DME Cpe a LAS tye 
‘Glimwe dy gam Olghps as 23) 96 ee a5) pgp Come 
AGLeNE gays pe Selle « eee dil re pode eo 

The cat, however, pays no heed to the mouse’s supplica- 


tions, kills and eats it, and then goes to the mosque to pray 
and repent of its mouse-eating: 
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Another mouse which was hiding in the pulpit of the 
mosque hears these edifying utterances and hastens to bear 
the good news of the cat’s repentance to the other mice, 
saying, in a verse which has become proverbial and is 


alluded to by Hafiz!: 
“Glebe 9 Cree 9 walj nt ale aS aS Slope 


“Good tidings, for the cat has become devout, an ascetic, a true 
believer, a Musulman !” 


The mice thereupon decide to express their satisfaction 
by sending to the cat a deputation of seven mice bearing 
suitable presents of wine, roasted meats, sweets, nuts, fruits 
and sherbets. The cat invites them to approach, and then 
seizes five of them, one in its mouth and one in each of its 
four paws, while the two survivors escape and carry the sad 
news of the cat’s unchanged nature to the other mice. After 
a week’s mourning for their lost comrades, the mice, 330,000 
in number, under the command of their king, march out to 
do battle with the cats. After a fierce struggle, the cats 
are defeated, and the chief offender, taken captive, is brought 
before the king of the mice, who condemns it to die on the 
gibbet, but at the end the cat breaks away from its captors, 


1 See my Literary History of Persia, vol. ii, p. 78, on the figure 
called ¢falmih or “allusion.” 
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kills the king of the mice, and scatters or slays his followers. 
The poem ends: 


CIS ace gal, Smee 9 eye Mead yal Cane 


“This strange and wonderful story is a memento of ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zakanf.” 


Passing now to ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani’s prose works, we shall 
first consider his “ Ethics of the Aristocracy” 
Ree epihics (ARhldgu l-Ashrdf ), which is a very bitter satire 
oo on the morals of his time, composed in 740/1340, 
and comprising a Preface and seven chapters, 
each of which deals with one of the virtues in the following 
order : (1) Wisdom ; (2) Courage ; (3) Chastity; (4) Justice; 
(5) Generosity ; (6) Clemency and Fidelity ; (7) Modesty, 
Mercy, etc. In each chapter the author treats first of the 
old or “abrogated” conception of the virtue in question 
(madh-hab-t-mansikh), and then of the new or “adopted” 
view (madh-hab-t-mukhtdr) of the moderns, whom he ironi- 
cally extols for their discovery, that, for instance, Courage 
is not really a virtue, as the ancients taught, but a very 
dangerous and harmful quality. Concerning the purpose 
of his book he thus speaks in the Preface: 

‘Just as the physicians have expended their energies on removing 
the ailments of the body and maintaining its health, so likewise the 
prophets have concentrated their attention on removing the maladies 
and misfortunes of the spirit, so that they may bring it out of the 
perilous gulfs and whirlpools of ignorance and imperfection to the 
shores of salvation and perfection. When the wise man regards with 
attentive gaze, it will become plain to him that the object of the mission 
of those on whom has devolved the Prophet’s trust is the refining of 
the qualities and purification of the attributes of God’s servants, a truth 
thus enunciated in the words of the poet : 


Ly Speer 9S 95 aby 9 ry! us 
“yor Opes rdypo Sop csae aS 


‘Whether or no a Prophet comes, be thou virtuous in conduct, 
For he whose conduct is virtuous will not go to Hell.’ 


“His Holiness the Prophet himself has removed the veil from the 
virgin face of this idea, and has revealed the beauty implicit therein 
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on the bridal throne of this assurance—‘ / have been sent to contplete 
virtuous qualities, while learned men of former times have com- 
mitted to writing, in lengthy treatises, most of which the defective 
intelligence of this humble writer fails to comprehend, the laws of this 
science, known as ‘Ethics’ or ‘ Practical Philosophy,’ whereby, in the 
best and safest way, human nature may be perfected. From the 
auspicious time of the pure Adam until these days the noblest of man- 
kind, with much trouble and extreme endeavour, have made the most 
strenuous efforts to acquire the four cardinal virtues of Wisdom, Courage, 
Chastity and Justice, which they account the chief means to happiness 
in this world and salvation in the world to come, and concerning which 
they say: 


‘opine 9 yl 9s SL gl 4S bio py 
(Set oy y AI 5 42 Seth 9 pio 2S 
‘Of whatever creed thou art, be a well-doer and a giver, 


For Infidelity combined with good character is better than Islam 
combined with immorality.’ 


‘*But now in this age, which is the cream of all the ages and the 
crown of all times, the nature of the leaders of mankind has been subli- 
mated, and great and powerful thinkers have appeared who have con- 
centrated their luminous thoughts and salutary meditations on all 
matters appertaining to this life and the next, and in their clear vision the 
ancient laws and practices appeared contemptible and unsubstantial. 
Moreover, by the lapse of ages and passage of time, most of these rules 
had become obsolete, and the observance of these ethical principles 
and practices proved burdensome to the powerful minds and luminous 
intellects of these people. Therefore they manfully trampled under 
foot these principles and practices ; adopted instead, for their guidance 
in this life and the next, the method row current amongst the great 
and noble (to the elucidation of some portion of which this epitome is 
devoted); and based on it their conduct of the affairs of this world and 
the next. The portals of thought being thus opened and the chain of 
speech extended, let us enter upon the matter in hand. 

“It is now some time since this humble writer ‘U bayd-i-Zak4ni 
conceived the ambition of writing a compendious treatise dealing with 
certain ethical conceptions of the ancients, which the people of our time 
regard as ‘obsolete,’ and some portion of the principles and practices 
of the leaders of thought in this age, which they regard as ‘adopted,’ 
in order that this treatise might benefit students of this science and 
neophytes in this path. Now at last, in this year 740 of the Flight 
(A.D. 1339-1340) he hath hastily penned this epitome, entitled ‘ Ethics 
of the Aristocracy,’ dividing it into seven chapters, each of which 
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contains two views, first the ‘obsolete’ view, in accordance with which 
our forefathers regulated their lives ; and second the ‘ adopted’ view, 
now discovered by our great thinkers, whereby they regulate their 
affairs here and hereafter. And although this treatise borders on 
ribaldry, yet— 


‘ Sompilegto le gli af ils eS il pat jimall omemne 


‘He who is familiar with the city will know whence our goods are 
obtained.’ 


“The humble author’s hope in striving to complete this brief 
treatise is that— 


/ Pa 
‘gles Enhme Cy! IS ys wi 6, ley Ugjay Llrelo hee 


‘Perchance somewhere and somewhen some man of heart 
May utter a prayer on behalf of this poor fellow.’” 


After these preliminary remarks, the author proceeds 
to discuss in turn each of the seven virtues already enu- 
merated, beginning in each case with the “obsolete view” 
(which is exactly modelled on what is set forth at greater 
length in such well-known treatises on Ethics as the earlier 
Akhldg-t-Ndsiré or the later Akhldg-t-Jaldlt or Akhldq-i- 
Muhsint), and then passing on to the “adopted” view of 
his contemporaries. As a specimen we may take the first 
chapter, which is less ribald than most. 


“ First Chapter. On Wisdom. 

“ Philosophers in defining Wisdom say that this consists in ‘seesing 
to perfect the human soul in tts intellectual and practical aptitudes; 
First chapter of ‘ereof the former is effected by an apprehension of the 
the “Ethics of ¢rue nature of things as they really are, and the latter by 
the Aristocracy,” ¢he acquisition of a psychical habit or faculty, whereby the 
a wean soul is able to perform virtuous actions and to abstain 
Jrom evil actions, which ts called Character.” In other words}, there 
are centred in the Rational Soul two faculties, on the perfecting of 
which its perfection depends ; one, the speculative faculty, the other 
the practical faculty. The first is that which craves after the appre- 
hension of knowledge and the acquisition of science, so that, impelled 
by its promptings, the soul acquires a power of knowing things as they 
truly are, whereby eventually it attains the felicity of knowing that true 


1 The preceding words in italics are in the original in Arabic. In 
what follows they are explained in Persian, 
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Object of all Search and Universal Goal Who (Exalted and Holy is 
He!) is the Consummation of all Existences. So, guided by this know- 
ledge, the soul attains to the Realm of Unity, nay, even to the Pre- 
cincts of Union, and becomes tranquil and composed (for ‘ave not 
hearts composed by the remembrance of God'?’), while the dust of doubt 
and the rust of uncertainty are cleansed from the visage of its mind 
and the mirror of its heart, even as the poet says : 


© eee ps cabeS pais wel x3 a la S yy 
‘Wherever Certainty entered, Doubt departed.’ 


‘“* Now as for the Practical Faculty, it is that which coordinates and 
arranges the powers and actions of the soul, so that they cooperate and 
agree with one another, by virtue of which equipoise and accord its 
qualities become pleasing in God’s sight. And when such knowledge 
and practice are combined in this degree in any person, he may fitly 
be entitled the ‘ Perfect Man’ and ‘Vicar? of God,’ and his rank becomes 
the highest attainable by the human race, even as God Most High 
hath said: ‘He gtveth Wisdom to whom He will, and whosoever is 
given Wisdom hath been given abundant good*®? Moreover his spirit, 
after its separation from the body, becomes fitted to dwell in Paradise, 
to enjoy everlasting happiness, and to become receptive of God’s 
grace... 

“Thus far is the view of the ancient philosophers.” 


The writer now passes immediately to the 


“ Adopted View. 


“When the great and wise men of subtle understanding, with whose 
honoured persons the face of the earth is now adorned, reflected on the 
perfecting of the human soul and its future destiny, and examined the 
practices and opinions of the famous men of former times, they soon 
formulated a complete and categorical denial of all these beliefs. They 
say: ‘It has been revealed to us that the “ Rational Soul” is a thing 
of no consideration ; that its continuance absolutely depends on the 
continuance of the body, and that its destruction is involved in the 
destruction of the body.’ They further say: :‘ What is asserted by the 
Prophets as to its having perfections and defects, and as to its sub- 
sisting and continuing in itself after its separation from the body is 
impossible, as is also the Resurrection. Life consists in the just 


1 Qurén, xiii, 28. 

* Khalifa (“Caliph”), or Representative, alluding to God’s saying, 
when He created man (Qurdz, ii, 28), “ Verily I am placing a Repre- 
sentative (or Vice-Gerent) 02 Earth.” 

3 Qurdn, ii, 272. 
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equipoise of the elements comprising the body, and when this is 
decomposed its owner becomes for ever extinct and null. What is 
intended by the joys of Paradise and the torments of Hell must be in 
this world, as the poet says: 


‘OSI oats Goleined wil osly a WoL 
‘D5! only Golspds oncg Cam AD 131 3 
‘He to whom they give receives his gift even here, 


And he who has nothing [here] is put off with promises for “ to- 
morrow!.”’ 


“Consequently our leaders of thought are entirely unconcerned with 
such matters as the Resurrection, Future Punishment, Nearness to or 
Remoteness from God, the Divine Approval or Wrath, Perfection and 
Imperfection, and the like; and the result of this conviction is that 
they spend every day of their life in satisfying their lusts and pursuing 
their pleasures, saying : 


(Gab 9 ghypm “det AIT (ol 
‘gd 0! we\s sly 9 Cab j9 
“dS Cates sly si 4.2 yom (0 


Us) AS) ge Sed Cel jl 
‘O Final Outcome of the Seven and Four?, 
Who by the Four and Seven art vexéd sore, 
Drink wine! A thousand times I’ve told thee this— 
When once thou’rt gone, thou shalt return no more !’ 


“ While they commonly inscribe this quatrain on their fathers’ tomb- 
stones : 
‘Caed (Siodds 9 Slay op edly Or 
‘eed (Steno) 9 gh 95 9 Cro Ly jm 
‘Caen (Sjate IS 03, pbs 4D joel 
‘Seed Shute UNS Shee ail AG Lig 
‘No mansions lie beyond this earth and sea ; 
No reason dwells outside of me and thee: 


That Nothing which is deemed by some men All, 
O pass it by ; ’tis but vain phantasy !? 


1 Je, promises of a future life. 
2 J.e. the Seven Planets and the Four Elements called the “Seven 
Celestial Fathers” and the ‘Four Mundane Mothers.” 
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“And it is for this reason that in their eyes attacks on men’s lives, 
property and honour seem insignificant and of small account. 


; a ’ Pais a + 3 
Det U9 Mo § pe gelyd (93! ipod (ce dere Se oly 

‘To such one draught of wine in hue like fire 

Outweighs the blood of brethren or of sire.’ 

‘In truth our applause is the just meed of these our great and favoured 
guides to whom matters which, notwithstanding the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers, remained hidden for several thousand years have 
been made plain without trouble.” 

So in like manner ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani deals with the other 
virtues. Thus in speaking of the “adopted” or current 
view about Courage, which is the subject of the second 
chapter, he says: 

**Our teachers say that when one confronts a dangerous enterprise, 
or engages in combat and conflict with another, one of two things will 


Send happen : either his adversary will prevail and slay him, 
ZakAni on or the contrary. If he slays his adversary, he will have 
Sperge on his neck the burden of innocent blood, and as a 


consequence thereof will undoubtedly sooner or later be overtaken by 
punishment. If, on the other hand, his adversary prevails, that person 
will assuredly go the road to Hell. How, then, can a wise man under- 
take an action presenting such alternatives? What proof, indeed, is 
clearer than this, that whenever there is a wedding, or a dance, or any 
social function where delicate meats, sweets, robes of honour and money 
are in evidence, rakes, effeminate persons, minstrels and Jesters are 
invited there, while when arrows and spears are the entertainment pro- 
vided, some stupid fool is persuaded that he is a man, a hero, a defeater 
of armies, a captain courageous, and is thus induced to confront the 
swords, so that when the poor wretch is slain in battle the rakes and 
effeminates of the town wag their tails, saying : 

s 


‘Siero 955 ety 9 go 9 Sa} ‘Sy gc 4)! ged OF 9 pw 9 pe 
‘Scant attraction have arrow and axe and spear for me ; 
Minstrels, wine and delicate meats far better agree !’” 

The third chapter, dealing with Chastity, hardly lends 
itself to translation, but the “adopted view” concerning 
Justice in the fourth chapter is worth quoting. 

“The view of our teachers is that this quality is the worst of all 


attributes, and that Justice involves much loss; a thesis which they 
have proved by the clearest arguments. For they say: ‘The founda- 
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tion of sovereignty, lordship and mastery is punishment, since men 


Tiere will not obey any one until they fear him; all will feel 
er on themselves equal ; the foundations of administration will 
ustice 


be undermined, and the order of public business dis- 
organized. He who practices Justice (which God forbid!) refrains 
from beating, killing and fining any one, and does not intoxicate him- 
self and quarrel or be angry with his subordinates, him none will fear. 
Then the people will not obey their kings, nor sons their sires, nor 
servants their masters, while the affairs of the lands and the people 
will lapse into chaos. Hence it is that they say: 


SES Cg Bo Cela Jy og jl Yoh 
‘Kings to gain a single object oft will slay a hundred souls.’ 
‘And they further say: ‘Justice begueaths disaster, 


What proof, indeed, can be more convincing than this, that so long 
as the Kings of Persia played the tyrant, like Dahhak the Arabian and 
Yazdigird ‘the Sinner’ (who now confer distinction on the chief seats 
of Hell, together with other later potentates who followed them), their 
Empire increased and their realm flourished ; but when the reign of 
Khusraw Antsharwan came, who, by reason of his weak judgement 
and the policy of his feeble-minded ministers chose the attribute of 
Justice, in a little while the pinnacles of his Palace fell to the ground, the 
Fire Temples, which were their places of worship, were extinguished, 
and all trace of them disappeared from the face of the earth!. The 
Commander of the Faithful and Confirmer of the Laws of Religion 
‘Umar ibnu’l-Khattaéb (may God be well pleased with him), who was 
noted for his Justice, made bricks and ate barley-bread, while his cloak, 
as they relate, weighed seventeen maunds. Mu‘Awiya, by the blessing 
of Injustice, wrested the kingdom from the hands of the Imam ‘Alf (may 
God ennoble his countenance). Nebuchadnezzar did not establish his 
authority, nor become eminent in both worlds, nor did his empire in- 
crease, until he slew twelve thousand innocent prophets in the Holy 
City and cast into bondage many thousand more. Chingiz Khan, who 
to-day, in despite of his enemies, stands supreme in the lower depths 
of Hell as the exemplar and guide of all the Mongols, ancient and 
modern, did not attain to the sovereignty of the whole world until with 
ruthless sword he had destroyed millions of innocent persons. 


* Anecdote. 


“It is recorded in the histories of the Mongols that when Baghdad 
was conquered by Hild4gi Khan he ordered the remnant of the in- 


1 These were some of the portents said to have heralded the Arab 
Invasion and the overthrow of the Sdsanian Empire. 
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habitants who had escaped the sword to be brought before him. He 
then enquired into the circumstances of each class, and, when he was 
acquainted with them, he said: ‘Artisans are indispensable,’ and gave 
them permission to go about their business. To the merchants he 
commanded that some capital should be given, so that they might trade 
for him. From the Jews he was content to take a poll-tax, declaring 
them to be an oppressed people ; while the effeminates he consigned 
to his gyneecia. He then set apart the judges, skaykhs, Sufis, Hajjis, 
preachers, persons of note, beggars, religious mendicants, wrestlers, 
poets and story-tellers, saying, ‘These are superfluous creatures who 
waste God’s blessings,’ and ordered all of them to be drowned in the 
Tigris, thus purifying the face of earth from their vile existence. Asa 
natural consequence sovereignty continued in his family for nearly 
ninety years, during which time their Empire daily increased; until, 
when poor Abit Sa‘id conceived in his mind a sentimental passion for 
Justice, and branded himself with the stigma of this quality, his Empire 
shortly came to an end, and the House of Hulagi Khan and all his en- 
deavours were brought to naught through the aspirations of Abi Sa‘id... 

“Blessings rest on those great and well-directed persons who guided 
mankind out of the dark delusion of Justice into the light of right 
guidance !” 


The “Book of the Beard” (Résk-ndma) is a fantastic 

dialogue between ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani and the 

ine ron” ~~ beard considered as the destroyer of youthful 
beauty. 

The “Hundred Counsels” (Sad Pand) was composed 
in 750/1350, and, as its name implies, comprises a hundred 
aphorisms, some serious, such as: “O dear 
friends, make the most of life”; “Do not 
defer until to-morrow the pleasure of to-day”; 
“Profit by the present, for life will not return a second 
time”; and some ironical and ribald, such as: “So far 
as you are able, refrain from speaking the truth, so that 
you may not be a bore to other people, and that they 
may not be vexed with you without due cause”; “Do 
not believe the words of pious and learned men, lest you 
go astray and fall into Hell”; “Do not take lodgings in 
a street where there is a minaret, so that you may be safe 
from the annoyance of cacophonous mz’adhdhins”’ ; “ Despise 
not ribaldry, nor regard satirists with the eye of scorn.” 


The ‘* Hundred 
Counsels ” 
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The “ Definitions” (Za‘réfaz), or “Ten Sections” (Dak 


‘Ubayd.i Fas!) is, like the “Hundred Counsels” just 
ZAkAnf's mentioned, a tract of only a few pages. A 
‘** Definitions” 


few specimens from it will suffice to show its 
character. 


“First Section: on the World and what ts therein. 


“‘The World. That place wherein no creature can enjoy peace. 

The Wise Man. He who does not concern himself with the world 
and its inhabitants. 

The Perfect Man. He who is not affected by grief or gladness. 

Thought. That which wearies men to no purpose. 

The Man of Learning. He who has not sense enough to earn his 
own livelihood. 

The Ignorant Man. Fortune’s favourite. 


* * * * 


“ Second Section: on the Turks and their friends. 
“Gog and Magog. The Turkish tribes when they set out for a 
country. 
The Iufernal Guards. Their leaders. 
Famine. The result of their advent. 
The Constable. He who robs by night and demands payment from 
the shop-keepers by day. 


* * * * 


“* Third Section: on the Judge and his appanages. 


“ The Judge. He whom all men curse. 
The Advocate. He who renders the truth of no effect. 
Bribery. That which does the business of the helpless. 
Lhe Lucky Man. "He who never sees the Judge’s countenance. 
The Preacher. An ass. 


The Prelector. An ass’s tail. 
The Poet. A greedy coxcomb. 


* * * * 


“ Fourth Section: on Shaykhs and their dependents. 
“ The Shaykh, Iblis (the Devil). 
The Devils. His followers. 
The Sift. He who eats what he has not earned. 
The Hajjz. He who swears falsely by the Ka‘da. 


* * * * 
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“ Fifth Section: on the Gentry. 
“ Boasting and impudence. The Gentry’s stock-in-trade. 
Nothing. Their existence. 
ffollow. Their politeness. 
Vanity and folly. Their talk. 
Fault-finding, greed, avarice and envy. ‘Their characteristics. 
The Fool. He who hopes any good of them. 
“ * % ¥ 


“ Sixth Section: on Artisans and Officials. 
“ The Shopman. He who fears not God. 
The Druggist. He who wants to make everyone ill. 
The Doctor. An executioner. 
The Liar. The astrologer. 
The Athlete. An idle rogue. 
The Broker. ‘The chartered thief of the market-place. 
One per cent. What does not reach the landlord from his crops. 
Complaint. What is carried to the landlord. 
a % * * 


“ Seventh Section: on Wine and its appurtenances. 
“Wine. The source of disturbance. 
Backgammon, beauties, candles and desert. Its instruments. 
The Harp, Lute and Dulcimer. Its music. 
Soup and roasted meat. (ts food. 
The Garden and Parterre. Its appropriate place. 
The ‘ Destroyer of Joys” Ramadan. 
The ‘Night of Worth.’ The eve of the festival. 
* % * 


“ Fighth Section: on Bang and tts accessortes. 


“Bang. That which fills the Suff with ecstasy. 
The Bejewelled, or the Noble on both sides. He who indulges simul- 
taneously in bang and wine. 
The Disappointed. He who enjoys neither. 


* % * * 


“ Ninth Section: the Householder and what appertains to him. 


“The Bachelor. He who laughs at the world’s beard. 
The Unfortunate. ‘The householder. 
The Two-horned (Dhuw'l-Qarnayn). He who has two wives. 
The most unfortunate of the unfortunate. We who has more. 
The Futile. The householder’s life. 
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The Wasted. Nis time. 
The Dissipfated. His wealth. 
The Distracted. "is mind. 
The Bitter. His life. 
The Abode of Mourning. His house. 
The Enemy in the House. His son. 
The [ll-starred. Ue who is afflicted with a daughter. 
The Adversary. His brother. 
The Kinsman. His deadly foe. 
Joy after sorrow. The triple divorce. 
2 # * * 


“© Tenth Section: on the true nature of Men and Women. 


“ The Lady. She who has many lovers. 
The House-wife. She who has few. 
The Virtuous. She who is satisfied with one lover. 
The Maiden. A name denoting what does not exist.” 


* * * * 


The “Joyous Treatise” (Azsdéla-2-Dilgushé) is a col- 
ai lection of short Arabic and Persian stories and 
ZékAni’s “Joyous faceti@, mostly of a somewhat ribald character, 
a preceded by a short Preface. A few specimens 
of both parts are here appended. 


(Arabic Stortes.) 


‘Juha once went to a/-Kindsa (‘the Dust-heap’) to buy a donkey. 
A man met him and asked him where he was going. He replied, ‘To 
al-Kindsa to buy a donkey.’ ‘Say, ‘Please God,”’ answered the 
other. ‘There is no “ Please God” about it,’ responded Juha: ‘the 
donkey is in the market and the money is in my sleeve.’ 

“Now when he entered the market, some pickpockets fell upon 
him and stole his money. And as he returned, the man met him 
again, and enquired whence hecame. He replied, ‘ From the market, 
Please God. My money has been stolen, Please God. So I did not 
buy the donkey, Please God. And I am returning to my house dis- 
appointed and despoiled, Please God.’” 


‘‘A certain man met another riding on a sorry ass, and enquired 
of him, ‘Whither away?’ He replied, ‘To try to reach the Friday 
prayer. ‘Qut on thee!’ exclaimed the other; ‘To-day is Tuesday !’ 
‘I shall be lucky,’ answered the rider, ‘if my ass gets me to the mosque 
by Saturday !’” 
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“A man came to Iyd4s ibn Mu‘Awiya and asked him: ‘If I should 
eat dates, would it harm me?’ He replied, ‘No. ‘What would 
happen,’ he continued, ‘if I were to eat fennel with bread?’ ‘ Nothing 
would happen,’ he answered. ‘And if I then drank a little water?’ he 
asked. ‘What forbids?’ replied the other. Said the questioner, ‘ Date- 
wine is compounded of these things: how then can it be unlawful?’ 
‘If I threw some earth at you,’ said Iy4s, ‘would it hurt?’ ‘No,’ said 
the man. ‘And ifa little water was poured upon you, would any of 
your bones be broken?’ continued Iyds. ‘No,’ said the man. ‘But 
if,’ said Iyds, ‘out of the earth and the water I made a brick, and dried 
it in the sun, and then struck you on the head with it, how would it be?’ 
‘It would kill me,’ answered the other. Said Iyds, ‘This case is like 
thats” 


(Perstan Stories.) 


“A certain Shif‘ite entered a mosque and saw the names of the [four] 
Companions! written up on the wall. He wished to spit on the names 
of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, but his spittle fell on the name of ‘Alf. He 
was greatly annoyed at this, and exclaimed, ‘This is only what you 
deserve for keeping such company !’” 


‘¢ A certain man claimed to be God. He was brought before the 
Caliph, who said to him, ‘Last year someone here claimed to be a 
prophet, and he was put to death.’ ‘It was well done,’ replied the man, 
‘for I did not send him.’” 


“Juha in his childhood was apprenticed for some days to a tailor. 
One day his master brought a jar of honey to the shop. Desiring to 
go out on some business, he said to Juhd, ‘ There is poison in this jar: 
beware lest you partake of it, or you will perish!’ Said Juha, ‘What 
have I to do with it?’ When his master had gone, Juha gave a piece 
of cloth to a money-changer and bought a piece of baker’s bread, 
which he ate with all the honey. When his master returned, he 
demanded the piece of cloth. ‘Don’t beat me,’ said Juha, ‘so that I 
may tell you the truth. A thief stole the piece of cloth while I was 
not paying attention. I was afraid that when you came back you 
would beat me, so I said to myself that I would take poison, so that 
when you returned I should be dead. So I ate all the poison which 
was in the jar, but I am still alive. The rest you know.’” 


“A Qazwini armed with an enormous shield went out to fight the 
Heretics*. A stone fired from their stronghold struck him and broke 


1 Je. the four Orthodox Caliphs, Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthmdn and 
‘Alf, of whom the Shi‘ites regard the first three as usurpers. 

2 Maldhida, t.e. the Assassins, whose chief fortress, Alamut, was 
situated near Qazwin. 
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his head. He was much annoyed and exclaimed, ‘O fellow, are you 
blind that you cannot see so large a shield and must needs hit me on 
the head?’” 


“The son of a certain Qazwinf fell into a well. ‘O my dear boy,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘don’t move from where you are until I go and fetch a 
rope and pull you out !’” 

“A certain m2 adhdhin was running along shouting the call to 
prayer. They asked him why he was running. He replied, ‘They tell 
me that my voice sounds best from a distance, so I am running away 
from it to see if this is true.’” 


“Sult4n Mahmiad saw a feeble old man carrying on his back a load 
of firewood. Being moved to pity, he said, ‘Old man, would you 
prefer that I should give you two or three gold d¢ézdrs, or a donkey, 
or two or three sheep, or a garden, so that you may be delivered from 
this misery?’ ‘Give me money,’ said the old man, ‘so that I may put 
it in my girdle, and ride on the donkey, and drive the sheep before me, 
and go to the garden, and rest there, through your favour, for the rest 
of my life” The Sultd4n was pleased at his reply, and gave orders that 
this should be done.” 


“A man said to his friend, ‘My eye hurtsme. What should I do?’ 
‘Last year,’ replied his friend, ‘one of my teeth hurt me and I pulled 
out’ 

“A bald man coming out from the bath found that his hat had 
been stolen, and had a violent altercation with the bathman, who 
declared that he had no hat on when he came. ‘O Musulmans!?’ 
exclaimed the man, ‘is mine the kind of head which goes about 
hatless ?’” 

‘SA certain Qazwini was asked if he knew about ‘Alf, the Commander 
of the Faithful. ‘Ofcourse 1 know about him,’ he replied. ‘Which 
of the Caliphs was he in order?’ they asked. ‘I know nothing about 
Caliphs,’ he answered, ‘but it was he whom Husayn caused to die a 
martyr’s death on the Plain of Karbala! !’” 


‘“‘A certain gipsy reproached his son, saying, ‘You do nothing, and 
spend your life in idleness. How often must I tell you that you should 


1 ‘Alf, the first Imam of the Shfites and Fourth Caliph of the 
Sunnites, was assassinated by ]bn Muljam in A.D. 661. His younger 
son, Husayn, the third Imam, called by the Persians “the Chief of 
Martyrs,” was slain at Karbalad by Yazfd’s myrmidons some twenty 
years later. The anecdote is intended to illustrate the stupidity and 
ignorance of the Qazwinis. For a similar anecdote given by Zamakh- 
sharf see the English Preface to the Chahdr Magdla (“E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series, Vol. xi), pp. xxi-xxil. 
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learn to turn somersaults, make dogs jump through hoops, or walk on 
the tight-rope, so that you may derive some profit from life. If you 
won't listen to me, by Heaven, I will send you to college to learn their 
moth-eaten science and to become a learned man, so that all your life 
you may continue in abasement, poverty and evil fortune, and be un- 
able to earn a single barleycorn anywhere.’” 


“A certain Qazwinf was returning from Baghdad in the summer. 
They asked him what he was doing there. He replied, ‘ Sweating.’” 


With the “Joyous Treatise,’ from which the few 
anecdotes given above are taken, the printed edition of 
‘Ubayd-i-Zakanfs works ends, except for two letters— 
models of unintelligible vulgarity and full of solecisms— 
ascribed to Shaykh Shihabu’d-Din Qalandar and Mawlana 
Jaldlu’d-Din b. Husdm of Herdat, but no doubt written by 
‘Ubayd himself in order to hold them up to ridicule. 

I have devoted to ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani more space than he 
may be deemed by many students of Persian literature 
to deserve, but, in spite of his coarseness and 


Reasons for — ; , . 

devoting so cynicism, his strong originality and boldness 
much space to ° ° 

‘Ubayd-i- of speech appear to me to entitle him to more 
ZAkAni 


consideration than he has hitherto received. 
His “Ethics of the Aristocracy” is valuable for the light 
it throws on the corrupt morals of his age, and it is at 
least conceivable that, as ‘Ubayd’s biographer suggests, 
it was really written with serious purpose to awaken his 
countrymen to the lamentable deterioration in public and 
private life which had taken place in Persia during the 
Mongol ascendancy. In style and subject-matter ‘Ubayd- 
i-Zakani stands almost alone amongst the older poets, 
though he bears some resemblance to his predecessor 
Suzani, and to his successors Abu Ishaq (Bushaq) of 
Shiraz, the parodist and poet of the kitchen, and Mah- 
mud Qari of Yazd, the poet of clothes. Amongst the 
moderns, the learned Mirza Habib of Isfahan, the editor 
of his books, who died in Constantinople towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, rivals and even surpasses him 
in hazaliyydt or ribald poems. 


B. P. ¥7 
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4. ‘Imddu’d-Din Faqth (the Jurisconsult) of Kirmén. 


Such fame as this poet enjoys arises chiefly from the 
fact that he was a rival of the great Hafiz, and 
is supposed to be aimed at in a rather spiteful 
poem! by the latter, especially in the verse: 


‘ImAd of KirmAn 


“cmls eogpee lenko alm Seis AS «sl 


“355 jled ayle ‘ays aS gio a6 


“© gracefully-walking partridge, whither goest thou? Stop! 
Be not deceived because the zealot’s cat says its prayers !” 


The story is? that ‘Imad stood high in the favour of 
Shah Shuja‘ the Muzaffari, with whom, on the other hand, 
Hafiz was by no means a gersouna grata. ‘Imad, who, as 
his title ag¢h indicates, was a theologian, had a tame 
cat which he had taught to go through the appropriate 
postures and genuflections when he prayed, and this art 
of mimicry was regarded by the Prince as miraculous, but 
by Hafiz as a piece of hypocritical cunning. 

Notices of ‘Imad are given by Dawlatshah* and Jami 
(in the Bahdristdn, chapter vii), and in the Atash-kada*, 
the Haft Igltm and the Hadbtbu’s-Siyar (as mentioned 
above), and most other biographies of poets, but these 
contain very little indeed about his life. He is said to 
have been highly respected at Kirman, and to have had 
a college or retreat there. “He was wont,’ says Jami, 
“to recite his verses to all who visited the rest-house 
(khdngah), requesting them to criticize and amend them, 
whence it is that they say that his poetry is really the 


1 See Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s edition of the Diwdu of Héajz, 
vol. i, pp. 316-317, in the note to which, however, the allusion is other- 
wise explained. See also p. 243, n. I supra. 

2 See Habibu’s-Siyar, vol. iii, pt. 2, p. 37; and the Haft lglim. 

3 Pp. 254-6 of my edition. 

Va BY. 110. 
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poetry of all the people of Kirman.” Dawlatshah quotes 
the opinion of Adharf, author of the “Gems of Mysteries” 
(Jawthirwl-Asrdr), who says: 


“Critical scholars hold that some redundancy (‘ stuffing’—/ashw) 
is to be observed at times in the poetry of all the ancients and moderns 
except in that of Khwdja ‘Im4d-i-Faqjfh, in which, as they agree, there 
is absolutely no such lapse, either in words or ideas.” 


‘Imad’s extant work comprises a Déwdn of lyric poetry, 
of which copies are not common}, and at least five mathnawt 
poems, of which the earliest, entitled M/akabbat-ndma-i- 
Sahib-dildn, was composed in 722/1322, and the latest, 
the Miinisu’l-A brar, in 766/1364. According to Dawlat- 
shah, he died in 773/1371-2, evidently at a fairly advanced 
age. The following is a translation of the first of the two 
odes of ‘Imad quoted by this biographer?: 


“The poor patient in the hospital of Religion who details his 
symptoms to the physicians who sit by the road, 
What cares he for the road, the pain, the trouble and the sickness 
Who has Khidr for his friend and Christ for his companion? 
On the first day of Eternity Past I inscribed on the Tablet of my Soul 
Of the words of my father (may his tomb be fragrant !) these : 
‘O child, if thou meetest with one who 1s fallen, 
Do not mock him, nor look on him with the eyes of scorn!’ 
For this reason did the great religious leaders ride on lions, 
Because they trod the earth more gently than ants. 
If no heart in the world is cheered by thee, 
At least do not soact that any spirit may be saddened by thee. 
O ‘Imad, one cannot seek for any friend but God: 
Help, O Helper! ‘From Thee do we seek assistance?’!” 


1 See the excellent Bankipore Catalogue, prepared under the super- 
vision of Sir E. Denison Ross by Mawlawi‘Abdu’l-Muqtadir, and printed 
at Calcutta in 1908. (“Persian Poets,” Firdawsf to Hafiz, pp. 217-219.) 

2 See p. 254, 1. 14, to p. 255, l. 4, of my edition for the text. 

3 The last words are from the opening szra of the Qurdn, v. 4. 
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5. Salman of Sdwa 
(Jamidlu’d-Din Muhammad Salman b. ‘Al@wada-Din 
Muhammad). 


Salman of Sawa, who has been already mentioned in 
connection with ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, is another 
poet whose eminence has been certified by 
the great Hafiz in the following verse: 


‘Salman of SAwa 


‘Some gild Arles Gad oly 
“bed 9 GS oly § gd Urls 9 Gro oly j 

be. Be sj t 2 olsals Sh ° 5 o> > 
‘ hgdin lye “demlgcme Cus 9 ote Slim 


“Dost thou know who is the chief of the scholars of this age 
In the way of truth and certainty, not in the way of doubt and 
falsehood? 
That monarch of the accomplished and king of the realm of verse 
That ornament of Church and State (/amdlu’d-Din), the Master 
of the World Salman.” 


He was essentially a court-poet and panegyrist, and 
was attached during the greater part of his long life to 
the [l-khdn{ or Jala’ir dynasty, his special patrons being 
Shaykh Hasan-z-Buzurg, the founder of that dynasty, his 
consort Dilshad Khatun, and their son Shaykh Uways. 
Apart from the notices of him given by the biographers 
cited throughout this chapter’, attention should be called 
to two excellent biographies by Indian scholars, one in 
English and the other in Urdu. The first, in the Catalogue 
of...the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, Firdawsé to 
Hafiz (pp. 219-225), is by Mawlawi ‘Abdu’l-Muqtadir, and 
gives a very good critical summary of the data furnished 
by the Persian biographers. The second is contained in 
an admirable collection of studies of some twenty eminent 

1 See Dawlatshdh (my edition), pp. 257-263; Atash-kada (lith. ed., 


A.H. 1277), pp. 208-211 ; F/abzbu’s-Szyar (Bombay lith. ed., A.D. 1857), 
vol. iii, pt. I, pp 130, 135, 137; Jami’s Bahkdristdn, ch. vii, ete. 
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Persian poets by Shibli Nu‘mani entitled Shz‘riv/-‘Ajam 
(“Poetry of the Persians”), compiled in 1324-5/1906-7, 
and lithographed at ‘Aligarh. 

That Salman was born in or about the year 700/1300 
is proved, as pointed out by Mawlawi ‘Abdu'l-Muqtadir, 
Materials forthe DY @ Verse in the Frdg-ndma (“Book of 
biography of | Separation”), composed in 761/1360, in which 
saints the poet says that his age had then passed 
sixty-one; and the same scholar gives good reason for 
believing that he died on Monday, Safar 12, 778 (July 1, 
1376). He composed two mathnawt poems, the above- 
mentioned /Fzrdéq-ndma and another entitled Jamshid u 
Khurshid, and a number of odes (ghazaliyydt), fragments 
(muqattadt), and quatrains (vubd‘tyydt), but it is as a 
gastda-writer and panegyrist that he excels, often sur- 
passing, as Jami says, the earlier masters, such as Kamal 
Isma‘il, Zahir of Faryab, Athir-i-Awmani, Sanda’f, etc., 
Tessa colar whom he took for his models. Of his odes 
of Salman's (ghazaliyydt) Jami says that they too are very 
pecemae agreeable and highly finished, but that, “ being 
devoid of the savour of love and passion which is the 
essence of the ghazal, they are not very highly esteemed 
by men of taste.” In the Bombay lithographed edition 
of Salman’s Kulhyydt, the gastdas, with two tarjt-bands, 
fill the first 135 pages, the ghazals pp. 136-230, and the 
quatrains the last six pages. 

Salman’s earliest poems, as ‘Abdu’l-Muqtadir observes, 
are apparently his elegies on the death of Sultan Abu Sa‘id 
(Nov.—Dec., 1335), and of his great minister Khwaja 
Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad, who was put to death on 
Ramadan 21, 736 (May 3, 1336). In this same year 
Shaykh Hasan-z-Buzurg established the dynasty known 
as I]-khani, with its capital at Baghdad, and thither Salman, 
attracted by the fame of that ruler’s generosity to men of 
letters, made his way, probably soon after the cruel and 


1 The notice of Salman is in the second part of this work, pp. 196- 
tT. 
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violent death of his earlier patron Ghiyathu’d-Din. It is 
related by Dawlatshah and other writers that he first won 
Shaykh Hasan’s favour by the following verses which he 
extemporized on some occasion when that Prince was 
exhibiting his skill with the bow’: 


“When the King lifted his Chach{? bow 
Thou would’st have said that the Moon was in the Sign of 
Sagittarius. 
I saw the two ‘crows’ of the bow and the three-winged eagle® 
Bring their heads together in one corner‘. 
They laid their heads on the King’s shoulder : 
I know not what they whispered in the King’s ear. 
When the King loosed the bow-string from the finger-stal] 
From every side arose the twang of the string. 
O King, the arrow is subject to thy schemes, 
And fortune follows the flight of thy arrow. 
In thy time complaints arise from none 
Save from the bow, which it is but right should lament. 
For, in the reign of this auspicious Sultan 
None does violence save to the bow.” 


It was, however, according to the biographers, chiefly 
to the beautiful and accomplished Queen Dilshad Khatun, 
and to the amiable Prince Uways, that Salman owed the 
favours which he enjoyed at the [l-khanf court, of which 
he says: 


mY ee 3 oo ® é . oe A os e Aw ° e 
OOF BY bole tip Ulla onl ULSI Crez J! xe 
“Pasir jaye) Pdegeygete §  Sptaly ys LG lele jt Ur 


“Through the auspicious fortune of this House I have captured the 
world with the sword of my tongue. 
To-day from the East to the West I am more famous than the Sun.” 


Shaykh Uways succeeded to the throne in 757/1356 
and reigned nearly twenty years, and to him a great 


1 For the text, see my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 257, ll. 15-21. 

2 Chach, or Shdsh, the modern Tashkand, is a place in Turkistan 
celebrated for its bows. 

3 Each of the two horns or tips of a bow is called zégh, “crow.” 
The “three-winged eagle” is the arrow. 

4 This indicates metaphorically the full drawing of the bow. 
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number of Salman’s gas¢das are addressed, while anecdotes 
given by Dawlatshah and reproduced by Ouseley in his 
Liographical Notices of the Persian Poets’ show the intimacy 
which prevailed between the two. This prince is said by 
Dawlatshah to have been of such striking beauty that when 
he rode out the people of Baghdad used to flock into the 
Streets to gaze upon a countenance which seemed to 
reincarnate the legendary comeliness of Joseph. When 
overtaken by untimely death, he is said to have composed 
the following fine verses: 


ay SF ears Gian Ghee Moll sho 5 
dy xbg © (S59) die let! 159) gure 
‘dente 51 axts hjayS PSe) “dem\ gem sv 
(eis Crh 9 Red LY ortrep® gh Udee ol 52 
‘Less Une jl ropeme Une Ulirmios (sl YI 
ards Cp AS asl Cyd 19 Urge Lane let 


“From the spirit-world one day to the realms of Body and Sense did 

I roam ; 

I sojourned here for a few brief days, and now I am going home. 

The servant was I of a mighty Lord, and I fled from my Liege and 
Lord, 

Whom now in shame I am going to meet with a winding-sheet and 
a sword?, 

Comrades of mine, I leave you now to joys which I may not share, 

And that you may enjoy this banquet long is my parting hope and 
prayer !” 


As is usually the case with panegyrists, many of 
Salman’s gastdas refer to definite historical events, and 
can therefore be dated. Mawlawi ‘Abdul-Mugqtadir gives 
a list of ten such poems, with their dates and the occasions 


1 Pp. 117 ef seqgq. 

2 A fugitive and repentant slave, to show his readiness to surrender 
himself unconditionally and submit to even the extremest punishment, 
goes back to his master bearing a sword, wherewith he may be slain, 
and a winding-sheet for his burial. 
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which called them forth, from the Hadtbu’s-Siyar’. The 
earliest of them, composed in 739/1338 on the occasion of 
the flight of Shaykh Hasan-z-Buzurg to Baghdad, ae 


‘yy lil 9 Ales GS 9 Comme —s 
ley stay bo G (go ES py ol 


“It is the time of morning, and the brink of the Tigris, and the breath 
of Spring ; 
O, boy, bring the wine-boat to the estuary of Baghdad !” 
The two latest, composed in 777/1375, celebrate a 
victory of Shah Shuja‘ in Adharbdayjan’. The second of 
them, which won that Prince’s high approval, begins‘: 


“35 pwr Apble 5 Us Unthy Lhos? Unt 
‘S33 pe LSI gist Qala j 
and it was after hearing it that Shah Shuja‘ observed: 
“We had heard the fame of three notable persons of this 
country, and found them differing in their circumstances. 
Salman exceeded all that was said in his praise; Yusuf 
Shah the minstrel agreed with his reputation; and Shaykh 
Kajahanf fell short of his.” 

One of the most celebrated of Salman’s gasédas, how- 
ever, was written to commemorate the death of Shaykh 
Uways, which took place in Jumdada ii, 776 (November, 
1374); tebegins>: 


Foy Cylul as (oyLS 9) arual SUS col 
“pS ols old Spot hulp! athe 


gate es! 3! Foaysl 39,5 Leta 
‘os WL Ile by Pokal Crees pd 


1 Bankipore Catalogue, pp. 222-3. 

2 This poem will be found on pp. 87-8 of the lithographed edition 
of the Awdlizyydét of Salman. 

3 Habtbu’s-Siyar, vol. iii, pt 2, p. 35- 

4 See pp. 57-8 of the lithographed edition. 

5 It does not seem to be included in the lithographed edition. 
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“Sapee Caine ly yS patie glo 3 
“703, bolus po W576 9 Sle 9 Urge Wad 


““O Heaven, go gently! It is no slight thing that thou hast done: 
Thou hast made desolate the land of Persia by the death of the King. 
Thou hast brought down a heaven from its zenith, 

And hast cast it on the earth and made it level with the dust. 

If thou walkest with truth, this is no insignificant matter : 

Thou hast attacked the life and property and honour of every 
Musulmdan !” 


As already stated, Salman probably died in 778/1376, 
a year after the composition of two of the gas¢das mentioned 
above, so that he evidently continued to write poetry until 
the end of his long life, and did not, as stated by Dawlat- 
shah’, actually retire into seclusion, though he implies his 
desire and intention of so doing in an interesting poem cited 
by Shibli Nu‘manf in his S£2‘v2’/-‘A jam (vol. ii, pp. 198-200). 
In this poem he says that for nearly forty years he has 
celebrated his Royal patron’s praises in the East and in 
the West; that he is now old and feeble, lame, and weak 
of sight, and wishes to retire from Court and spend the 
remainder of his days in praying for the King; that having 
been the master of the realm of poets, he desires to become 
the servant of the poor; that he has no doubt that the 
King will continue his allowance, but that he would like 
its source and amount to be definitely fixed; and finally 
that he owes considerable sums of money which he cannot 
pay, and prays the King to discharge these debts for him. 
In reply the King is said to have written two couplets on 
the poet's versified petition, in the first of which he orders 
his allowance to be continued as heretofore, while in the 
second he assigns him the revenues of the village of Irin 
near Ray. 

Shiblf Nu‘manf concludes his notice of Salman with 
a fairly detailed and wholly favourable appreciation of his 
skill in the different forms of verse. His skill is chiefly 


1 P, 261, |. 21, of my edition. 
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apparent in his gas¢das, which are remarkable for grace and 
fluency of language, and for a felicity of diction possessed 
by none of the earlier poets, and peculiar to those of this 
middle period, between which two groups Salman marks 
the transition. Shibli gives the following examples to 
illustrate his assertion : 


6 


‘y= Vrms pS << 
“aS Nee 95 Cate) Sad at cic 
‘SpeS USS 9 93 Ue sly b 59 


6:3 
“ap Ned a a lee Cay py Cee 


te 


AS 33 “odt 


“ohaw Rj ot ADS HI py opm jl orp 
‘Sp Ndee pil oF AE Grae 43 
“Thy mouth smiled, and produced a jar of sugar : 
Thy lip spoke, and revealed glistening pearls. 
Thy waist was undiscoverable!, but thy girdle 
Deftly clasped it round, and revealed it in gold. 


Cast aside the veil from thy face, for those black tresses 
Have affected the fairness of thy cheeks.” 


‘yh Lacy sus zim 5995 oly 
‘ay3] Iya Cpels jl Gad tthe 3,8 

‘ati Gjealle 3 ity gla els 
‘sy 9) Lene got SK may shy Ipanié 

“Sod i gwge vi ry) weld jl ay 
sya) lay H heap S 5 ape el 

GAS raped Bel és gym set il 
375] lug Seo 9 tyly “drs 


1 On account of its extreme slenderness. 
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‘aot WL erate leo aly bay 
‘yygl Mig Comte Ipe eb Iaty 


‘“‘The breeze of the aw-rizz! brings the aroma of the beautiful rose, 

[And] brings the dust of the musk of Tartary from the borders of 
the desert. 

The garden has decked the branch with the patterns of a peacock’s 
tail ; 

The wind hath fashioned the bud into the likeness of a parrot’s head. 

The [red] anemone hath displayed from the mountain-slopes the 
fire of Moses ; 

The branch hath brought forth ‘the White Hand’ from its bosom”. 

The sweet-voiced nightingale, for the [delectation of the] Rose-Prince, 

Hath contributed the strains of Barbad and the songs of Nikfs4°. 

The zephyr-breeze hath conferred high rank on the cypress ; 

The sweetness of the air hath endowed the anemone with a noble 
robe.” 


Shibli next gives examples of Salman’s skill in inventing 
those graceful and subtle conceits in which the poets of 
the middle and later periods take pride. The following 
specimens may suffice : 


J 3 
‘aS Glee wis Sd salle 52 e232 
‘sts ols isles 393 Uwe atta 
‘ead 35 ed OF 99 ye G5 gtd 
~ O23 = 
‘Shs Ol Srve 9 del pit j Cle 
*“AahtennSS Wy peS geo j poshy ly 
slS Whe Chew! 9 wel Uo ya ol SL 
1 The Persian New Year’s Day, or Naw-7zz, falls on March 21 and 
corresponds with the Vernal Equinox. 
2 “The White Hand” is the hand that Moses drew forth from his 


garment “as white as snow.” Here the allusion is to the white 
blossoms. 


3 Barbad was.the famous minstrel of Khusraw Parwiz the SAsdnian, 
and Nikfsa his harper. 
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“The cornelian of thy lip placed the coin of life in a casket of pearls; 
It was a precious stuff, so it put it in a hidden place}. 
Thy lips put a ruby lock on the lid of that casket ; 
Thy mole, which was of ambergris, set a seal upon it. 
A subtle thought, finer than a hair, suddenly came 
Into the heart of thy girdle, and named it ‘ waist2’.” 


fered US lee Hj oS 51 Gui! ae 
etpme 1 LY Soptt od I Cneil Ge 

‘ase 9 9S (50 i) he sarod Ty Utge 
‘he ge UlayS ae’ Crip shes gras 


‘Henceforth make your rosary from the knots of the Magian’s tresses; 


Henceforth take as your mzhrdé the arch of the idols’ (fair ones’) 
eyebrows. , 


Arise joyous like the bubbles from the rose-red wine, and base no 
hopes 
On this bubble-like revolving dome [of sky].” 


Led jt Wyle osSts crt oda (ire 
“sy9) Sly ey? 9 pS bam sly got 


“For some while the revolution of this circle parted us from one 
another like the [points of a] compass, but at last brought us together 
[once more].” 


SSky lr Lo a5 Ults Caw lan 
Ao em 2 rds 2 33 Uids pp Ube! 
“The Zephyr found the rose-bud laughing before thy mouth, ° 


And smote it so sharply in the mouth that its mouth was filled with 
blood.” 


90 pw De or sre ole Gui! & 
“os gd PILES ylOy ge SLIpw 56 


1 This means that the life of the lover is in his sweetheart’s mouth, 
which, on account of the brilliant teeth, he compares to a casket of 
pearls, and, on account of its smallness, to “a hidden place.” 

2 A slender waist and a small mouth are accounted amongst the 
chief charms of Persian beauties. Both are here described in the most 
exaggerated terms. 
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“T will not set my foot one hair’s breadth outside this circle}, 
Even though they should split me like a compass into two halves 
from head to foot.” 


‘Other points in Salman’s poetry noted by Shibli Nu‘mani 
are his skill in the successful manipulation of difficult rhymes 
and awkward refrains. Thus he has long gaszdas in which 
each verse ends with such words as dast (“hand”), pay 
(“foot ”), va (“face”), dar sar (“on the head ”) preceded by 
the rhyming word, yet which maintain an easy and natural 
flow of words and ideas. 

Shibli Nu‘mani next deals with the poet’s “ fragments” 
(mugatta‘dt), or occasional verses, which, as usual with this 
class of verse, are connected with various incidents in his 
life, and therefore have a more personal note than the 
odes (ghazaltyydt) and elegies (gasd’zd), but which are un- 
fortunately omitted from the Bombay lithographed edition. 

On one occasion the King gave Salman a black horse, 
which he did not like and wished to exchange for one of 
another colour, but the Master of the Horse apparently 
would not permit this. Thereupon he wrote as follows to 
his patron : 


“(S292 0d, Sele gw) dy Spo lals 

‘dls x65 ghd Glalisls Js} 39 
Cell ys ce 9 WdI9 pe 9 olew cowl 

Dob piped OF isthe Ole ,wlS 
a ~ 
pilin (6>Ky9 L3 sly jy wo! 

 Aeibed patie pes Cre j mS ARS qo 35 
1 My friend Muhammad Iqbdl has called my attention to the follow- 


ing parallel verse by H4fiz, from which it appears that the circle formed 
by the down on the cheeks is here intended: 


Ctl Iogue pu Sj bs & Ips 
SS CaS Gop ols wail Sh 


See Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s edition of the Déwém, vol. i, p. 510. 
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59) 5 5 Ky, PIN Had Angee enaw! 
‘tls Ss Sy tle jt oY gl 


‘“*O King, thou didst promise me a horse: no further discussion is 

possible about the word of Kings. 

They gave me an old, black horse, and I am of opinion that no more 
aged black is to be found in the world. 

I gave back that horse so that I might get another in such wise that 
none should have knowledge of this secret. 

I gave back a black horse, but they would not give me one of another 
colour; yes, indeed, ‘There is no colour beyond black! !’” 


Salman further satirized this unfortunate horse as 
follows : 
SSS GY padl gute 42> 39-3 Kyo! Lolo 
‘Cnet N93 9 lam 9 BY Corpo yp 
ALDI geod Aig 9 Jl 9 pet orqwl 
(Sem lye lgd Ado Cybiendt 43 cee! 
CSB) 9 Came 9 dined gop SUS ym 
‘gly Jw Usry ae? Aw payed Oheied j/ 
‘cenit Np ee pe py Sul gel’ 
**Q King, I had hopes that, through thy good fortune, I might mount 
a tall, young and ambling horse. 
They give me an old, lazy, undersized horse, not such a horse as I 
can ride. 
It is a horse black, feeble and lean as a pen: it would be the height 
of folly to mount such a beast. 


In truth it must be thirty years older than myself, and it is dis- 
respectful to sit upon one’s elders.” 


In another fragment Salman excuses his absence from 
the Court on the plea that his eyes are bad, and that though 
the dust of the King’s threshold is a collyrium, yet the evil 
eye must be kept far from him: 


‘gleKed 3335 shed jl “eailpe 93 sya Ole Vapi 


1 This is a common proverbial saying in Persian. 
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‘pyhs y9om j) ntoet ‘cabo AS gle nee 93 Sh 
Phe 399 95 §) Dy eee 95 51999 Sw! OY come Sle 


On another similar occasion he pleads the pain in his 
feet (probably gout), to which he elsewhere alludes in his 
poems, as the cause of his absence, wittily observing that 
foot-ache prevents him from giving the King headache, 
which in the Persian idiom means trouble : 


SPAS 23» pw 9 5p I ole pte) py 
(293) Useless olSay 9) GU prwlee 

‘yo 933 Ay a& Gile lit ots ests 33 
Lay3) Cage pw 22-2919 Gl 339 AD Cp0 


Finally Shibli Nu‘mani speaks of the innovations intro- 
Shibli'ssumming GUced by Salman, and especially of his skilful 
up of Salmin's use of the figure called #kém or “ambiguity.” 
" The general conclusion seems to be that Salman 
deserves to be ranked amongst the great panegyrists and 
gastda-writers ; that he was an ingenious, skilful and to a 
certain extent original poet, but that he lacks the fire, passion 
and conviction which make a poet great and famous beyond 
the limits of his own time and country. 


6. Hafiz of Shtréz 
(Shamsu'd-Din Muhammad Hafiz). 


What has been already said generally at the beginning 
of this chapter as to the extraordinary dearth 
of trustworthy information concerning the poets 
of this period applies especially to the most eminent and 
famous of them, and indeed of all the poets of Persia, the 
immortal and incomparable Hafiz of Shiraz, entitled by 
his admirers Lzsdnw’l-Ghayb (“the Tongue of the Unseen”) 
and Zarjumdnu'l-Asrdr (“the Interpreter of Mysteries”). 
Notices of him naturally occur in all the numerous bio- 


Hafiz of Shiraz 
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graphies of poets composed subsequently to his death, 
beginning with Dawlatshah, who wrote just a century after 
this event, down to quite modern compilations, like Rida- 
quli Khan’s Majma‘u'l-Fusahd and Riyddu’l-Arifin; but 
these contain few trustworthy biographical details, and con- 
sist for the most part of anecdotes connected with certain 
verses of his poems, and probably in most cases, if not all, 
invented to explain or illustrate them. The only con- 
temporary mention of Hafiz with which I am acquainted 
is contained in the Preface of his friend and the collector 
and editor of his poems, Muhammad Gulandam, who, after 
expatiating on the poet’s incomparable genius, his catholic 
sympathy, and the celebrity attained by his verse even in 
his lifetime, not only in Persia, from Fars to Khurasan and 
Adharbdyjan, but in India, Turkistan and Mesopotamia, 
proceeds as follows: 


“ However, diligent study of the Qurén, constant attendance to the 
King’s business, the annotation of the Kashshd4f! and the A7isbéh?, the 
perusal of the Ma/éi and the A7z/téh4, the acquisition 


Muhammad ; oad aha 
Guland4m’s of canons of literary criticism and the appreciation of 
account of Arabic poems prevented him from collecting his verses 
a¥ and odes, or editing and arranging his poems. The 


writer of these lines, this least of men, Muhammad Gulandam, when 
he was attending the lectures of our Master, that most eminent teacher 
Qiwdmu’d-Din ‘Abdu’ll4h, used constantly and repeatedly to urge, in 
the course of conversation, that he (Hafiz) should gather together al] 
these rare gems in one concatenation and assemble al] these lustrous 
pearls on one string, so that they might become a necklace of great 
price for his contemporaries or a girdle for the brides of his time. 
With this request, however, he was unable to comply, alleging lack of 
appreciation on the part of his contemporaries as an excuse, until he 
bade farewell to this life...in A-H. 791” (A.D. 1389). 


1 The celebrated commentary on the Qur’du of az-Zamakhshari. 

2 Of the many works of this name that of al-Mutarrizf (d. 610/1213) 
on Arabic grammar is probably intended. 

3 The Matdli‘ul-Anzdr of al-Bayddwi (d. 683/1284) is probably 
meant. 

4 The Miftéhu’'l-Ulém of as-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229) is probably 


intended. 
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The notice of Hafiz contained in that agreeable work of 
Sir Gore Ouseley, the Bzographical Notices of 

iearliate  ersian Poets', gives most of the anecdotes 
connected with verses in his Dzwwdz to which I 

have already alluded; while an admirable account of the 
times in which he lived and the general character of his 
poetry is to be found in the Introduction to Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz (London, 
1897), which must be reckoned as the most skilful attempt 
to render accessible to English readers the works of this 
poet. On the whole, however, the best and 

anette most complete critical study of Hdfiz with 
which I am acquainted is contained in Shibli 

Nu‘mani’s Urdu work on Persian Poetry entitled SZ2‘r2’/- 
‘Ajam?*, already repeatedly quoted in this chapter. I feel 
that I cannot do better than summarize at any rate that 
portion of this notice which deals with the poet’s life, and 
the few facts concerning his personal circumstances and 
relations with his contemporaries which can be deduced 
from his poems, indicating at the same time the Persian 
biographical sources to which the learned author refers. 
Amongst these he specially mentions the well-known 
Flabtbws-Siyar of Khwandamir? and the May-khana 
(“ Wine-tavern”) of ‘Abdu’n-Nabi Fakhru’z-Zaman (com- 
piled in 1036/1626-7, in the reign of Jahangir), of which 
com latter I have no copy at hand. The Persian 
biographies biographical works which I have consulted, and 
a which yield but scanty results (since, as Shibli 
points out, they generally copy from one another and often 
make statements not merely unsupported by any respect- 
able evidence but mutually destructive) are Dawlatshah’s 
“Memoirs of the Poets”; Jami’s Bahkdristén* and Nafahdtu'l- 


1 Pp. 23-42. 
2 Vol. 11, pp. 212-297. 
3 See vol. iii, pt 2, p. 37 of the Bombay lithographed edition of 


1857. 
# P. go of the Constantinople printed ed. of 1294/1877. 


B. P. 18 
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Uns'; Lutf ‘Ali Beg’s Atash-kada (“Fire-temple”), which 
mainly follows Dawlatshah; the {aft [glim ; and the quite 
modern Majma‘wl-Fusahd (“Assembly of the Eloquent ”), 
which gives several fresh particulars of doubtful authenticity, 
such as that Hafiz came originally from Tuysirkan and that 
he composed a commentary on the Qurdn. 

Shibli Nu‘manf arranges his matter systematically, be- 
en ee ginning with an account of the poet’s parentage 
childhood of - and education derived from the above-men- 
a tioned J/ay-khdna, to which, however, he 
apparently attaches little credence. According to this 
account, the father of Hafiz, who was named Bahda’u’d-Din, 
migrated from Isfahan to Shiraz in the time of the Atabeks 
of Fars, and there enriched himself by commerce, but died 
leaving his affairs in confusion, and his wife and little son 
in penury, so that the latter was obliged to earn a livelihood 
by the sweat of his brow. Nevertheless he found time and 
means to attend a neighbouring school, where he obtained 
at least a respectable education and learned the Qur’dn by 
heart, in consequence of which he afterwards adopted in his 
poems the zom de guerre of “Hafiz” (“Rememberer”), a 
term commonly applied to those who have committed to 
memory and can recite without error the sacred book of 
Islam. He soon began to compose and recite poems, but 
with small success until in a vigil at the shrine of Baba 
Kuhi on a hill to the north of Shiraz he was visited by the 
Imam ‘Ali, who gave him to eat some mysterious heavenly 
food and told him that henceforth the gift of poetry and 
the keys of all knowledge should be his. 

Shiblf Nu‘mani next passes to the enumeration of the 
several kings and princes whose favour and 
patronage Hafiz enjoyed. Of these the first 
was Shah (or Shaykh) Abii Ishaq Inju, the son of Mahmud 
Inju? who was appointed governor of Fars in the reign of 


Patrons of Hafiz 


1 'W. Nassau Lees’ Calcutta printed ed. of 1859, p. 715. 
2 According to the Férs-udma he was put to death by Arpa (in 
736/1335-6), who was in turn put to death by his son Mas‘id Inju. 
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Ghazan Khan. This Abu Ishaq! was a poet and friend of 

poets, heedless, pleasure-loving, and so negligent 
isa of the affairs of state that when he was at last 

induced by his favourite Shaykh Aminu’d-Din 
to fix his attention on the Muzaffari hosts who were invest- 
ing his capital, he merely remarked that his enemy must 
be a fool to waste the delicious season of Spring in such 
fashion, and concluded by reciting the verse: 


‘ise N35 1 39% 1355 oe ibis sail sh G 


‘Come, let us make merry just for this one night, 
And let us deal tomorrow with tomorrow’s business.” 


Concerning Abu ea s brief but genial reign at Shiraz, 
Hafiz says: 
gil | S “oj aye3 sem usw) 
“Sap errime S99 Ugly need Urge 
“Tn truth the turquoise ring of Abu Ishaq 
Flashed finely, but it was a transitory prosperity.” 


ee. The following verses, commemorating five 
ments of Shaykh Of the chief ornaments of Shaykh Abu Ishaq’s 
Abi TsbAq'scout Court, also belong to this period : 

© gow | x -; ole aaemmeniend Hay Rod 

‘ses Cus » gmeed Cal Snaghe 
‘aly 9 tay 5 Uy 9! r0uy ad (gi9' a 

‘paul woe) oo Sirs! ate P93 
‘ so! Eom 9 wiht jels s97 25 

‘ms 3 wo rol ale is ols Sm Law 
‘gly aghrd ylige! aj! ay (gtold «& 

1 According to the Fdrs-ndma he captured Shiraz in 743/1342-3, 
was besieged there by Mubdarizu’d-Din Muhammad b. Muzaffar in 
753/1352-3, when, after losing his little son ‘Alf Sahl, he was driven 
back to Isfahan, and was finally captured and put to death by his rival 
in 758/1357. 

18—2 
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‘Cipinad 33 AS ds SIs pdld ge 4's 
ors | as ols Ali wr5lo ci lis 
‘Jo tayo alg d pele ge yp »$s 


SA Pee Se Oe se 


‘splay Watoe le 9 je wii 
‘During the period of Shah Shaykh Abt Ishdaq’s rule 
The kingdom of Fars throve wondrously through five persons. 
First, a king like him, a giver of governments, 
Who, thou would’st say, snatched preeminence by justice, bounty and 
equity. 
Secondly, that Remnant of the 44d4é/!, Shaykh Am{nu’d-Din, 
Who was numbered amongst the ‘Poles’ and was the meeting-place 
of the Aw¢tdd). 
Thirdly, one like that just judge Asflw’l-Millat wa’d-Din, 
Than whom Heaven remembers no better judge. 
Again one like that accomplished judge ‘Adud[wd-Din al-[7t}?, 
Who dedicated his explanation of the Wawdgif to the King. 
Again one so generous as HAjji Qiwam4, whose heart is as the Ocean, 
Who, like Hatim, invited all men to partake of his bounty. 
These departed, leaving none like unto themselves : 
May God most Great and Glorious forgive them all!” 


1 The Addai (“Substitutes”), Ag7dd (“ Poles”), and Aw¢dd (literally 
‘*Tent-pegs ”) are three classes of the A7z7délu’l-Ghayd, or “ Men of the 
Unseen World,” who are supposed by the Siufis to watch over the order 
of the world and the welfare of mankind. Their number and functions 
are discussed in the “ Definitions” (7a@‘v¢/a/) of ash-Sharff al-Jurjanf, 
who was appointed by Shah Shuja‘ to a Professorship in Shfrdz, and 
must have been acquainted with Hafiz. He died in 816/141 2: 

2 ‘Adudu’d-Din ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdn b. Ahmad al-[jf composed a 
number of works on theology, ethics, philosophy, etc., amongst which 
the Mawédgif f¢ ‘Ilmi'l-Kaldm (on which al-Jurjanf, mentioned in the 
preceding note, wrote a commentary) is the most celebrated. He died 
in 756/1355. See Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Litt., ii, pp. 208-9. 

3 Hajji Qiwdm is celebrated by Hafiz in other poems, as in the well- 


known verse : 

‘Se iS 9 SUS pos! Sys 
“Le las usolm red Spe Riad 
He died, according to the Fars-ndma, in 753/1352. 
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Mubarizu’d-Din Muhammad b. Muzaffar, who ruled 

over Fars from 754/1353 to 759/1357, was of 

= a a very different type to his pleasure-loving 

predecessor and victim. Harsh, stern and 

ascetic in character, he had no sooner taken possession 

Closing ofthe Of Shiraz than he caused all the taverns to be 

tavernsinhis Closed, and put a stop, as far as possible, to 

mais the drinking of wine, to the great annoyance 

of Hafiz, who refers to these lean days in the following 
amongst other passages of his poems: 


Ce fagls U5. Sates cr oly deny! 
“ e K x. 
‘Cm jd wrmind A> | go J gto Kiem Gy 
‘yn& Ooh aly ea aren] > 
‘Cujepigd Ailey (golpo ote gmed 45 
. Z 
CSS i} lead aeigty oly Gy j 
‘Capote stig 9 999 wg 4 
“Though wine gives delight and the wind distils the perfume of the 
rose, 
Drink not wine to the strains of the harp, for the constable! is alert. 
Hide the goblet in the sleeve of the patch-work cloak, 
For the time, like the eye of the decanter, pours forth blood. 


_ Wash your dervish-cloak from the wine-stain with tears, 
For it is the season of piety and the time of abstinence.” 


‘ARLES Lark 93 2S Li 957 

SEL Le “ding 9p5 sO jt 04S 
‘2 60 Spee aes Kin goed 

‘AlALy Ger Wij agrtc dod G 
‘Dead gated J pesed Cape “sols 

‘DLA laoge j! Urge dod Ylirre U 


1 Muhtastb, a police officer charged with the superintendence of the 
weights, measures and morals of a town. His activities in certain 
aspects correspond with those of a University Proctor. 
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© Drmuged a) ees rrreend Bnd tiene Jo 
LES Ly 9 props “Wile 53 45 


‘Rien Cnn Sede tdly OS pa jl 55! 
SRL Irc pp jl dS yl Woe Uo 


“O will it be that they will reopen the doors of the taverns, 

And will loosen the knots from our tangled affairs? 

Cut the tresses! of the harp [in mourning] for the death of pure wine, 

So that all the sons of the Magians? may loosen their curled locks! 

Write the letter of condolence for the [death of the] Daughter of the 
Grape’, ; 

So that all the comrades may let loose blood [-stained tears} from 
their eyelashes. '. 

They have closed the doors of the wine-taverns ; O God, suffer not 

That they should open the doors of the house of deceit and hypocrisy ! 

If they have closed them for the sake of the heart of the self-righteous 
zealot 

Be of good heart, for they will reopen them for God’s sake !” 


Shah Shuja§ who succeeded his father Mubdarizu’d-Din 
Shh Shujé‘ and relaxed his oppressive restrictions, com- 


allowsthetaverns posed the following quatrain on the same 
to be reopened js 
subject : 


© Cn) ond igre jl pd Lwheo 3 
‘Saw cs pd 59 og ily Gee 
‘RSS grey (go Ty dod lS) 


o J 
Seeh Cemee gt (gt AS py Gremio jm 
“In the assembly of the time the concomitants of wine-bibbing are 
laid low ; 
Neither is the hand on the harp, nor the tambourine in the hand. 
All the revellers have abandoned the worship of wine 
Save the city constable, who is drunk without wine.” 


1 7.e. strings or chords. 

* The sale of wine in Muhammadan countries is carried on by non- 
Muslims, Jews, Christians, or Zoroastrians. With H4fiz and his con- 
geners the “Elder of the Magians” (P77-2- Mughdn) and the “Magian 
boys” (Mugh-bacha-hd) are familiar concomitants of the tavern. 

3 Je. Wine, similarly called by the Arabs Bratz ’J-‘Inadb. 
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The reopening of the taverns is celebrated by Hafiz in 
the following verses: 


‘hay onfe dey onet le 5 pow 
‘iets pals (ge Sew! glad olt 333 4& 

‘Aitdyee oli 5) yh Jal al ot 
‘Sagal 9 oles py Ue aig’ 1p 

ute Of en Keg SL, 
‘ge Seo dies Ge OT tet jf a i 

SANs lapmtie au ge hee jx 
igre bile 95 iat aig S clas 


‘“‘ At early dawn good tidings reached my ear from the Unseen Voice: 
‘It is the era of Shah Shujd‘: drink wine boldly !’ 

That time is gone when men of insight went apart 

With a thousand words in the mouth but their lips silent. 

To the sound of the harp we will tell those stories 

At the hearing of which the cauldron of our bosoms boiled. 

Princes [alone] know the secrets of their kingdom ; 

O Hafiz, thou art a beggarly recluse ; hold thy peace !” 


In another poem Hafiz says: 
‘gles ole She 9 ole 9 Crete end 
‘El the SUM 5! ee by Cmte 4 
‘Kiam Pally agp00 GLE Gad) 4S Yew! 
‘ phew Elem! Ms Ege US 4S nS 


‘*¢T swear by the pomp and rank and glory of Shah Shuja‘ 


That I have no quarrel with anyone on account of wealth and 
position. 


See how he who [formerly] would not permit the hearing of music 
Now goes dancing to the strains of the harp.” 


In another poem he says: 
(io ab le aS wel alae yy Ge 
‘gle Bt le AS rel aid 59 rle 


a 
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stl (50 bp Bit 3! ate gpm por 
‘pli sez 9 Uasey Une Cmssgems AS 
‘ol mute cg tigy Jil ila p+ 
‘glen old Ole le ot 9 ole role 


“The harp began to clamour ‘ Where is the objector ?’ 
The cup began to laugh ‘ Where is the forbidder ?’ 
Pray for the King’s long life if thou seekest the world’s welfare, 
For he is a beneficent being and a generous benefactor, 
The manifestation of Eternal Grace, the Light of the Eye of Hope, 
The combiner of theory and practice, the Life of the World, Shah 
Shujd.” 

In spite of this and other verses in praise of Shah 
Shuja‘, the relations between the Prince and the Poet are 
sity cult said to have been somewhat ‘strained. Shah 
jealous of Haf, huja‘ had a great opinion of a poet named 

‘Imad-i-Fagth (“the Jurisconsult”) of Kirman, 
who is said to have taught his cat to follow him in its 
genuflections when he performed his prayers. “This achieve- 
ment was accounted by the Prince almost a miracle, but by 
Hafiz a charlatan’s trick, concerning which he said : 


‘ 5p. jb je} 4 ro} 0¢-+oJ sto 
‘5 jlaim AG M2 slo 
‘GLY Sapee Ags 45 alpe Urge HS sl 
“pS fled wyle “ayy aS ote off 
“The Suff hath made display of his virtues and begun his blandish- 
ments ; 
He hath inaugurated his schemings with the juggling heavens. 
O gracefully-moving partridge who walkest with so pretty an air, 
Be not deceived because the cat of the ascetic hath said its prayers!!” 


1 The reference in this line is otherwise explained on p. 243 supra. 
Cf. also p. 258. The text given in Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s edition 
(vol. i, p. 316: No. 8 in 3) differs somewhat from that adopted by 

Shiblf which is here given. 
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The scorn expressed by Hafiz for ‘Imad is said to have 
been the original cause of Shah Shuja‘’s dislike for him, 
Contempt of Dut the Prince himself was his not very suc- 
Hafiz for ‘Iméd_ cessful rival in the field of poetry, and jealousy 
of Kirmdn ° ° 4. 

appears to have increased that dislike. On one 
occasion the Prince criticized Hafiz’s verse on the ground 
of its many-sided aspects: no one motive, he complained, 
inspired it; it was at one moment mystical, at another 
erotic and bacchanalian; now serious and spiritual, and 
again flippant and worldly, or worse. “True,” replied 
Hafiz, “but in spite of all this everyone knows, admires 
and repeats my verses, while the verses of some poets 
whom I could name never go beyond the city gates.” 

Shah Shuja‘ was greatly incensed at this answer, and 
soon afterwards came across the following verse of Hafiz 
which seemed to deliver the poet into his hands: 


Cayly Bile aS Const jt (gilolne 4S 


‘glad dou japel cot it SI sly 
“If Muhammadanism be that which H4fiz holds, 
Alas if there should be a to-morrow after to-day !” 


Hafiz, being warned that this verse was to be made the 
ground of a charge of heresy or agnosticism against him, 
aac eee went in great perturbation to Mawlana Zaynu’d- 
lyextricates | Din Abu Bakr Tayabddi, who happened at that 
himself froma time to be in Shirdz, and asked his advice. 
charge of heresy E 

The latter recommended him to add another 
verse placing the words to which exception was taken in the 
mouth of another, on the principle that “the reporting of 
blasphemy is not blasphemy.” Thereupon Hafiz prefixed 
the following verse to the one cited above: 


Died popes (a> onl isk! we tte Cy! 
‘Lgley5 go 9 2 Ly ForKee 33 yp 


‘‘How pleasant to me seemed this saying which at early morn 
A Christian was reciting at the door of the tavern with tambourine 
and flute :” 
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On being charged with atheism he produced this verse 
along with the other, and said that he was not responsible 
for the opinions expressed by a Christian’. 

Shah Shuja‘ died in 785/1383-4 or 785°, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Zaynu'l-‘Abidin, who, however, was 
deposed and imprisoned by his cousin Shah 
Mansur in 7899/1387. Hafiz celebrated his 
triumph in a.poem beginning: 


Sh4h Mansir 


* Dewy Olas yqncrro wl aS ly 
‘Sey ole 9 payne G gil s oath na? 


“ Come, for the standard of King Mansir has arrived ; 
The good tidings of conquest and victory have reached the Sun and 
the Moon.” 

The deposed ruler Zaynu’l-‘Abidin (who was subse- 
quently blinded) had accepted the suzerainty of Timur, 
received his ambassador, Qutbu’d-Din, and inserted his 
name in the £Autba and on the coins, and Timur himself 
entered Shiraz in 789/1387, some time before Zaynu'l- 
The alleged ‘Abidin’s deposition. It must have been at 
meeting between this time, if at all, that the meeting between 
Pimér and 8% Timur and Hafiz, described by Dawlatshdh? 
and those who follow him in connection with Timur’s second 
entry into Shiraz in 795/1393, three or four years after 
the poet’s death, actually took place. The story, which is 
more celebrated than authentic, has been already given on 
pp. 188-189 supra. Dawlatshah, with characteristic in- 
accuracy, first gives the date of this supposed meeting as 

795/1393, and then states (incorrectly) that 
i Hafiz died in the previous year, 794/1392. As 
a matter of fact he died in 791/1389, or possibly 
in the following year. The former date is that given by 

1 This anecdote is given by the Had¢bu’s-Sityar, vol. 111, pt 2, pp. 37 
et seqq. 

2 The latter is the date given by the AZujmal of Fasihf in the 
chronogram glans ols jh Cine 


3 See pp. 305-306 of my edition. 
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the chronogram on his tombstone, so ingeniously para- 
phrased by Herman Bicknell? as follows: 


gu 
‘sles 393 jl se Uso AS ‘Lisle dales sme Ja Ele 
‘ghee Sle jl AsusU gay ‘spre oly hae Ws 53 oe 


Chronogram. 
‘“‘On spiritual man the lamp of Hafiz gleamed ; 
’*Mid rays from Glory’s Light his brilliant taper beamed ; 
Musalla was his home: a mournful date to gain. 
Thrice take thou from MOSALLA’S EARTH ITS RICHEST 


GRAIN.” 


The sum of the letters composing the words Ugheve Sle 
is 791, and the same date is obtained by subtracting three 
times CIII (= 309) from MLL (=1100)?. The same date 
is given by Muhammad Gulandam, the editor of Hafiz’s 
Diwdn; while the following year (792) is given by Jami in 
the Nafahdtu’l-Uns, by Khwandamir in the Habtbu’s-Szyar, 
and by Fasihi of Khwaf in his Mzzmadl or Rp grenaiym of 
History and Biography. 

Gpaegieats Mention has already been made of the 
Hafiz during celebrity achieved by Hafiz even during his 
~_—— lifetime. As he himself says: 


‘ainady (50 9 Kies (50 jin Hole pet, 
‘(GrBpew NSS 9 Spr S bere dew 


“The black-eyed beauties of Cashmere and the Turks of Samarqand 
Sing and dance to the strains of Hafiz of Shirdz’s verse.” 


In another passage®* he says, speaking of a poem he had 
just composed : 


‘xe Obbeb 45h Wer (Os 02 
D> 
‘Sayee AIRY ay AS gyly OS Cy 
| Hafiz of Shirdz: Selections from his Poems, translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknell (Triibner and Co., London, 1875), p. xvi. 


2 See my Lit. Hest. of Persia, vol. 11, pp. 76-7. 
3 Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. i, p. 416. 
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‘yee Deke 33 le 9 Crate Ue gb 
‘pany dea nosnaigh San chedtiontss ae 
“ All the parrots of India become sugar-breakers 
Through this Persian candy which is going to Bengal. 
Behold the annihilation of space and time in the pilgrimage of Poetry, 
For this infant, though but one night old, is going on a year’s 
journey !” 

Not only with the Muzaffari rulers of Shiraz, but with 
many other contemporary princes, Hafiz entered into re- 
lations. Sultan Ahmad ibn Uways-i Jala’ ir, the accom- 
plished fl-khan{ ruler of Baghdad, himself a poet, musician, 
painter and artist, repeatedly strove to induce Hafiz to visit 
his court, but, as the poet himself sang: 


‘paw 9 pr Ay Ipo Cijlet ibs (ei 
‘shlsy, I 5 shoe Ny Lopes 
“The zephyr-breeze of Musallé and the stream of Ruknabdd 
Do not permit me to travel or wander afield.” 


However he composed verses in this Prince’s praise, 
amongst others the following: 


2 of 


(cyl ot ASARW0 ( saht At) seagelal 


ne OS an 
‘SNP olny ol 9 le Une Ole 

‘sila he Ole 55) anjno Si 
(KES Usenet apt b pent hed J 5! 

‘glegy (go 9 staty “Ate Wine 
‘Sand alle 39 a alOs JSlS oft y 

‘ile jXame Gate 9 Gapad 95 


‘*T praise God for the justice of the King 
Ahmad the son of Shaykh Uways the son of Hasan []-khanf ; 
A Khan and the son of a Khan, a King of kingly descent, 
Whom it were meet that I should call the Soul of the World. 
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No rose-bud of delight bloomed for me from the earth of Fars : 
O for the Tigris of Baghdad and the spiritual wine! 

Curl your locks in Turkish fashion, for in thy fortune lie 

The Empire of Khusraw and the status of Chingfz Khan.” 


But, though Hafiz never achieved the journey to 
Baghdad, he seems often to have thought of it: 


“Spee 5! Som 3 gain adap 0) 
‘XS slaw ° bile a j9) cyt bie 


“In Shfrdz we did not find our way to our goal ; 
Happy that day when Ha4fiz shall take the road to Baghdad !” 


Two kings of India also sought to persuade Hafiz 
to visit their courts. One of these was Mahmud Shah 
Invitationsto  Dahmani of the Deccan, a liberal patron of 
Hafiz to visit poets, who, through his favourite Mir Fadlu’llah, 
sees invited Hafiz to his capital, and sent him money 
for his journey. Hafiz spent a considerable portion of this 
sum before leaving Shiraz, and on arriving at Lar on his 
way to the Persian Gulf met with a destitute friend to 
whom he gave the remainder. Two Persian merchants, 
Khwaja Zaynu’d-Din of Hamadan, and Khwaja Muham- 
mad of Kazartn, who were on their way to India, offered 
to defray the poet’s expenses in return for the pleasure 
of his company. He went with them as far as the port of 
Hurmuz, where a ship was waiting to convey him to India, 
but a tempest which arose just as he was embarking caused 
him such lively consternation that, abandoning his intention, 
he returned to Shiraz and sent to Mahmud Shah the poem 
beginning : 


S59) cg eS le dp? pd ee & (503 
‘ipl ged Hee GIS be Bd bare so! 
nents 993 Ulm ere A _ SlbL, eS 09Kay 


Sip) ged pe Dy Lol Sul BGs oS 
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wee 


“ajy) ged pol Shy aS (ogi “orlan (dj 


‘som (San? bey2 ob Us! 290) (ge lel Uw) 
“359) go 15 Lee ray Umm ge Hy Api pS ble 


A verse-translation of the whole of this poem (though 
the verses stand in an order different from that given above) 
will be found amongst Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell’s 
graceful renderings of Poems from the Divan of Hafiz 
(No. xxi, pp. 91-93), in which the stanzas corresponding 
to the four couplets cited above are as follows: 


“Not all the sum of earthly happiness 
Is worth the bowed head of a moment’s pain, 
And if I sell for wine my dervish dress 
Worth more than what I sell is what I gain! 
ae x % * 
The Sultan’s crown, with priceless jewels set, 
Encircles fear of death and constant dread; 
It is a head-dress much desired—and yet 
Art sure ’tis worth the danger to the head? 
ve * * % 
Down in the quarter where they sell red wine 
My holy carpet scarce would fetch a cup— 
How brave a pledge of piety is mine, 
Which is not worth a goblet foaming up! 
x * % & 
Full easy seemed the sorrow of the sea 
Lightened by hope of gain—hope flew too fast ! 
A hundred pearls? were poor indemnity, 
Not worth the blast.” 


Another Indian king, Sultan Ghiyathu’d-Din ibn Sultan 
Sikandar of Bengal, stated by Shibli Nu‘mani (who is 


1 London: William Heinemann, 1897. 

2 This translation corresponds with the alternative reading wey 
jes in place of yy Cpe Kay. 

3 This story rests on the authority of the historian of India, Mu- 
hammad Qasim Firishta of Astarabad, who wrote in 1015/1606-7. 


’ 
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responsible for the story!) to have ascended the throne in 
768/1366-7, is said to have corresponded with Hafiz, who 
wrote for him the ode beginning : 


‘sapeo At 9 BS 9 op Sytem (Sle 
pee en Oe ee 

‘die Ukbsgb dob oe SR ht 
39 pao allay aS wy Sains mej : 

“or Lge iMbale Galene Gy j Bile 
‘sope0 all jt 95 s1S aS oto Jil 


“OQ cup-bearer there is talk of the cypress, the rose and the anemone, 
And this discussion goes on with ‘the three cleansing draughts?.’ 
All the parrots of India will crack sugar 
Through this Persian candy which is going to Bengal. 

O Hafiz, be not heedless of the enthusiasm of the Court of Sultan 
Ghiyathu’d-Din, 
For thy affair will be furthered by thy lamentation.” 


Having spoken of Hafiz’s relations with contemporary 
princes, we pass now to the little that is known or con- 
Hnedl jectured as to his personal circumstances. For 
circumstances the statement that he fell in love with and 
sean ultimately married a girl called Shékh-i-Nabdt 
(“Branch of Sugar-cane”) there is no weighty authority, 
nor are such domestic particulars to be expected from 
Persian biographers, in view of their reticence on all 


1 In Mawlawi ‘Abdu’l-Mugqtadir’s excellent Bankipore Catalogue 
(Persian Poets: Firdawsf to Hafiz: pp. 253-4) the King in question in 
this anecdote is the same as in the last, vzz. Mahmud Shah Bahmanf, 
who reigned 780~799/1378-1396, and the anecdote assumes a different 
and fuller form. 

2 This is generally explained as meaning three draughts of wine 
taken in the morning after a debauch to “ break the headache” caused 
by previous excess. The author of the Ca/alogue cited in the last note 
makes it refer to three of the Sultan’s handmaidens called respectively 
Cypress, Rose, and Anemone, and named collectively, for reasons which 
he gives, “the three washerwomen.” 
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matrimonial matters. That he married and had several 
children is probable. To the death of his wife he is supposed 
to allude in a poem beginning? : 


‘992 Spe Ble be “alle 93 yb oI 


“S02 Set met 5) SR U9 Ue Gi pw 
“That sweet-heart through whom our home was Fairyland, 

And who, from head to foot, was like a fairy, free from blemish,” 
but there is nothing in the poem to show that his wife 
is the person referred to. There is, however, a clearer 
reference to the premature death of a son in the following 
verses : 


‘Sips ali Ol 4S Gus Yd 
a 
Taso; glb 2! Lote j00! Od do 
yd Oro os Slay 
ZA 
‘rR od aly per py SS 


“QO heart, thou hast seen what that clever son 
Has experienced within the dome of this many-coloured vault : 
In place of a silver tablet? in his bosom 
Faté hath placed a stone tablet? on his head.” 


The following fragment‘, also believed to refer to the 
death of this or another son, gives the date of this loss as 
Friday, 6th of Rabi‘ 1, 764 (Dec. 24, 1362): 


6233 2 


“Solj a (ga) ole ol ey xd j) 4S 
‘Sips jl ylym 9 Crow 9 rods Jl 
| Jikto wins ee cay Sea 


1 Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. i, pp. 596-8, and note on p. 819. 

2 Corresponding to a slate on which a child does sums and 
exercises. 

3 Je. a tombstone. 

* Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, iii, p. 280. 
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‘Gag aes le GIG 5 99 5 guys 
‘ rolem gt Sady damriley poe AS yg 


“Tt was the morning of Friday and the sixth of the first Radz‘ 
When the visage of that moon-faced one declined from my heart. 
In the year seven hundred and sixty four of the Flight 
This difficult story became clear to me like [limpid] water. 

How can regret, grief or sorrow profit 
Now that life has passed in vanity without result ?” 


According to a biography of poets entitled KAzzdéna-t- 
‘Amira, composed in India by Mir Ghuldm ‘Alf Khan Azdd 
in 1176/1762-3, a son of Hafiz named Shah Nu‘man came 
to India, died at Burhanptr, and is buried in the Asir-Garh. 

As regards HaAfiz’s intellectual attainments, his bilingual 


Tneectuh! poems alone show that he had a good know- 
— ledge of Arabic, apart from the statements of 


his editor, Muhammad Gulanddm}, as to his 
more scientific work in the language. He himself says: 


‘3S Eom Od ge Hr S Ole lbsle 5 
‘ghd SUS b LS 


“No one of the Hé/izes? in the world hath combined as I have 
The aphorisms of the Philosophers with the Scripture of the Qur’déz.” 


That he knew the Qur’du by heart is proved by the 
verse : 


‘GND Ate pil aS Spy ‘Ladle 95 pee j) pg rw 
‘“‘T have never seen any poetry sweeter than thine, O Hafiz, 
[I swear] by that Qus’dén which thou keepest in thy bosom.” 

Mawlawi Shibli Nu‘mani points out that the oft-made 
assertion that Hafiz was indifferent to,the favour of kings 
aries and princes is not borne out by his poems, in 
indifferentto Which there occur incidentally praises of the 

royal favour silt . . , 
majority of contemporary rulers, including Shah 


1 See p. 272 supra. 
2 J.e. those who have learned the Qu7’dn by heart. 


B. P. Ig 
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Shuja‘, Shaykh Abt Ishdq, Sultan Mahmid, Shah Mansiar, 
and the rulers of Yazd and Hurmuz: 
“sy tb) wo Uw gd 9 WW Ljgepd olh 
© S1D5 teal ees Undo 9 Wd 2ijy ol 
‘eur Lisle (6) 63 Bob Unsey! Ob y\S 
‘sles GSped 9 Ged Obyisiy o9!2 
“The King of Hurmtz did not see me, yet showed me a hundred 
favours without a word [of praise on my part]; 
The King of Yazd saw me, and I praised him, but he gave me 
nothing. 
Such is the conduct of Kings: be not thou vexed, O Hafiz; 


May God, the Giver of daily bread, vouchsafe them His Grace and 
Aid !” 


To the King of Yazd’s failure to reward him, he again 
alludes in a very famous and beautiful ode’: 
‘ame Aj edly Gh slpo 9 sb UEpre 
‘Let Wg Ege 3g IES Lo sl apy 
. G5 be jb ope aed OLE Y bo sl 
‘Leb Wem Gof OLLIE Ga pw gle ' 
‘Seed 199 Cred wey5 bls §) 2932 dom S 
‘Ags Ul gelis 9 aarrles ole “ory 
These lines are thus rendered by Herman Bicknell?: 


“Many a year live on and prosper, Ség¢s? of the Court of Jam‘, 
F’en though I, to fill my wine-cup, never to your circle come: 
East-wind, when to Yazd thou wingest, say thou to its sons from me: 
‘May the head of every ingrate ball-like neath your mall-bat be! 
‘What though from your dais distant, near it by my wish I seem ; 
‘Homage to your King I render, and I make your praise my theme.’” 


1 Ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannay, vol. i, pp. 4-7. 

2 Of. cit., pp. 6-7. 3 Cup-bearers. 

4 Jam or Jamshfd, a legendary king of Persia, whose reign is 
associated with much glory. He corresponds to the mythical Yima of 
the Avesta. The king of Yazd and hiscourtiers are here alluded to. 
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The difference between Hdfiz and most Persian pane- 


gyrists is, however, as Mawlawi Shibl{f Nu‘manf 
Wherein HA4fiz 


differs from well points out, that, unlike even such great 
- tae poets as Anwarif, Zahir of Farydb and Salman 


of Sawa, he never employs mean and despicable 
methods to extort money, or has recourse to satire when 
panegyric fails. 
We have already seen how devoted Hafiz was to Shirdz, 
and he never wearies of singing the stream of Rukndbad 
and the rose-gardens of Musalla: 


SSL, (gtlyts Com 33 4S SL ge aly oy 
w SZ ~ i 
“ty Sco nt SS 35 shls, =) jk 


“ Bring, Cup-bearer, all that is left of thy wine! 
In the Garden of Paradise vainly thou’lt seek 
The lip of the fountain of Rukna4béd 
And the bowers of Musall4 where roses twine!” 


And again: 
‘cugh (gle Sie aS poe ol jp Gal ys 
‘ Sumpuliot M1 Sexe ado oI 


‘There 1s a difference between the Water of Khidr, which dwells in 
the Darkness?, 
And our water, of which Allahu Akbar? is the source.” 


Although it is chiefly of the Spring, the Rose, the 
Nightingale, Wine, Youth and Beauty that Hafiz sings, 
and at times of the Eternal Beauty of which all fair and 
desirable things are but the pale reflection, he sometimes 


1 Miss G. L. Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz, pp. 71-2. 

2 /.e.the Water of Life, said to be situated in the Land of Darkness. 
It was sought in vain by Alexander the Great, but found by his saintly 
companion and guide Khidr (sometimes identified with Ily4s or Elias), 
who drunk of it and became immortal. 

3 The Zang-i-Alldhu Akbar is the narrow defile whence the 
traveller approaching from the North first sees Shfr4z. See the plate 
on p. xxi of Herman Bicknell’s translation of Hafiz. 
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makes incidental mention of various statesmen and scholars 
whose favour and patronage he has enjoyed’. Amongst 
these are Hajji Qiwam, Qiwdmu’d-Din Hasan’, Khwaja 
Jaldlu’d-Din, Shah Yahya Nusratu’d-Din and others, be- 
sides the kings and princes already mentioned. And though 
he wrote sathnawts, “fragments” (mugatta‘dt), gastdas and 
quatrains (vubd‘zyydt), it is in the ode or ghazal that he 
especially excels. To his incomparable skill in this branch 
of verse many of his successors have borne testimony, 
amongst them Sdaib, Salim and ‘Urfi*; but no one has 
better expressed it than Sir Gore Ouseley, who says?: 


“His style is clear, unaffected and harmonious, displaying at the 
same time great learning, matured science, and intimate knowledge of 
Sir Gore Ouseley the hidden as well as the apparent nature of things; but 
onthe genius above all a certain fascination of expression unequalled 
of Many by any other poet.” 


It is, however, to Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell that we 
are indebted for the best estimate of Hafiz, at once critical, 
sympathetic, and full of insight. In particular she compares 
and contrasts him in the most illuminating manner with his 
elder contemporary Dante, after characterizing whose poetry 
she says°®: | 


“To HA4fiz, on the contrary, modern instances have no value; con- 
temporary history is too small an episode to occupy his thoughts. 
ee During his life-time the city which he loved, perhaps 
Lowthian Bell aS dearly as Dante loved Florence, was besieged and 
on Hafiz and taken five or six times; it changed hands even more 
xa often. It was drenched with blood by one conqueror, 
filled with revelry by a second, and subjected to the hard rule of 
asceticism by a third. One after another Hafiz saw kings and princes 
rise into power and vanish ‘like snow upon the desert’s dusty face.’ 
Pitiful tragedies, great rejoicings, the fall of kingdoms and the clash 


1 The verses in question are given by Shibli on p. 232 of vol. ii of 
his Shz‘v2’l-‘Ajam. 

2 See the Introduction to Miss G. L. Bell’s Divan of Hajz, 
pp. xXll—ii. 

3 See p. 234 of Shibli’s above-mentioned work. 

4 Biographical Notices of Persian Poets (London, 1826), p. 23. 


5 Op. cit, pp. 58-60. 
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of battle—all these he must have seen and heard. But what echo 
of them is there in his poems? Almost none. An occasional allusion 
which learned commentators refer to some political event; an ex- 
aggerated effusion in praise first of one king, then of another; the 
celebration of such and such a victory and of the prowess of such and 
such a royal general—just what any self-respecting court-poet would 
feel it incumbent upon himself to write ; and no more. 

‘But some of us will feel that the apparent indifference of Hafiz 
lends to his philosophy a quality which that of Dante does not possess. 
The Italian is bound down within the limits of his philosophy, his 
theory of the universe is essentially of his own age, and what to him 
was so acutely real is to many of us merely a beautiful or a terrible 
image. The picture that Hafiz draws represents a wider landscape, 
though the immediate foreground may not be so distinct. It is as if 
his mental eye, endowed with wonderful acuteness of vision, had 
penetrated into those provinces of thought which we of a later age were 
destined to inhabit. We can forgive him for leaving to us so indistinct 
a representation of his own time, and of the life of the individual in it, 
when we find him formulating ideas as profound as the warning that 
there is no musician to whose music both the drunk and the sober can 
dance.” 


Shibli Nu‘mant ascribes the perfecting of the ghazal and 

oe the extension of its scope to Hafiz, and in a 
gee, oe lesser degree to his contemporaries Salman and 
; Khwaju. With the earlier masters, such as Sa‘di, 
Amir Khusraw and Hasan of Dihli, its almost invariable 
theme was love. Khwaju sang of other matters as well, 
such as the transitoriness of the world, while Salman ex- 
celled in rhetorical artifices and novel comparisons and 
similes. Hafiz combined the merits of all, adding to them 
a charm all his own, and often it pleased him to take from 
their Dzwdns a couplet or hemistich and modify it so as to 
add to its beauty. In the case of Sa‘di I have given some 
ett aati: instances of this in the second volume of my 
of ame and = =6«-s Laterary History of Persta‘,and Shibli Nu‘mani 
gives others as between Hafiz and Khwayju and 
Salman respectively. Amongstthese latter are the following: 


1 Pp. 536-9. See Mawlawf ‘Abdu’l-Muatadir’s remarks on this at 
p. 255 of the Bankipore Catalogue (Firdaws{ to Hafiz). 
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Shibli Nu‘mdni says that he could give many other parallels between Hdfiz and Khwaju, 
Pamtieeaces but deems these few examples sufficient. In each case he discusses the relative merit 
of Hafizand = of the parallel couplets, generally, but not always, giving the verdict in favour of 


a Hafiz, He then passes to a similar comparison between Hafiz and Salman. 
(1) 
Salman. fléfiz. 
“ostised Wylpem 59 Wo Gell pce otal ‘os slay (Slo Bus AG 9 Soe) Kage 
“oats bye 33 pw Cugetney gts ‘ool ce Ls? Ug? wets aD Js - % 
‘woke oats aby py Sta naj cloqu nated Vy SEE Colas ‘pol caedy hed 
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Shibli Nu‘manf gives a great number of other instances of parallels between Hafiz and Salman 
and Hafiz and Khwayju, but the specimens cited above suffice to establish the fact of this parallelism, 
which, so far as I know, has not been hitherto noticed by any European Orientalist. It is in- 
teresting to note another fact to which reference has been previously made in vol. ii of my Lztevary 
History of Persia (pp. 83-9), vzz. the tendency of most Oriental literary critics to show less interest 
in the diversity of ideas of two poets than in the diversity of form in which they have expressed 
an idea common to both. And it is because this same tendency exists in the poets themselves 
that we find so great a poet as Hafiz, for instance, taking a couplet or a whole ode from one 
of his elder contemporaries, such as Salmdn or Khwaji, and endeavouring to give a new and 
more attractive turn to the phraseology, while keeping the form, the rhyme and the general sense. 
Such appropriation of the work of others is regarded as entirely legitimate, and is not reckoned as 
plagiarism, when the object of the appropriating poet is to show that he can better the work of 
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his predecessor or contemporary. This, of course, is quite 
different from parody, such as that indulged in by ‘Ubayd- 
i-Zakan{ and Bushdgq, where the object is not to surpass but 
to deride. 
The number of commentaries on the poems of Hafiz, 
not only in Persian but also in Turkish, and 
tis, possibly in Urdu also, is very considerable, but 
few of those which I have had occasion to 
examine are either very critical or very illuminating. The 
three best-known Turkish commentaries are those of Surtri, 
Shem‘i and Sudi, of which the last is the most accessible? 
and the most useful, since the author very wisely confines 
himself to the elucidation of the literal meaning, and avoids 
all attempts at allegorical interpretation and the search for 
the “inner meaning.” That many of the odes are to be 
taken in a symbolic and mystical sense few will deny; that 
others mean what they say, and celebrate a beauty not 
celestial and a wine not allegorical can hardly be questioned ; 
that the spiritual and the material should, as Shah Shuja‘ 
complained, be thus mingled will not surprise any one who 
understands the character, psychology and Weltanschauung 
of the people of Persia, where it is common enough to meet 
with persons who in the course of a single day will alternately 
present themselves as pious Muslims, heedless libertines, 
confirmed sceptics and mystical pantheists, or even incarna- 
tions of the Deity?. The student of Hafiz who cannot decide 
for himself which verses are to be taken literally and which 


1 His commentary on the first 80 odes is included in Brockhaus’s 
Leipzig edition of the D¢wdn (1854-6), and the whole has been printed 
with the text and another Turkish commentary at Constantinople about 
1870. The English reader who desires to acquaint himself with Sudf’s 
methods may consult W. H. Lowe’s Twelve Odes of Hafiz done literally 
into English together with the corresponding portion of the Turkish 
Commentary of Stdt, for the first time translated (Cambridge, 1877, 
pp. 80). See also Lieut.-Col. H. Wilberforce Clarke’s English prose 
translation (2 vols, London, 1891). 

2 I have endeavoured to depict this type of Persian in the chapter 
of my Year amongst the Persians entitled “ Amongst the Qalandars.” 
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symbolically is hardly likely to gain much from a com- 
mentator who invariably repeats that Wine means Spiritual 
Ecstasy, the Tavern the Sufi Monastery, the Magian elder 
the Spiritual Guide, and so forth. To the English reader 
who desires to pursue this method of study, however, Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Wilberforce Clarke’s complete prose translation 
of the Déwdn of Hafiz “with copious notes and an ex- 
haustive commentary!” may be recommended. On the sym- 
bolical meaning of the erotic and Bacchanalian phraseology 
of the mystic or pseudo-mystic poets of Persia generally 
E. H. Whinfield’s excellent edition and annotated transla- 
tion of Mahmid Shabistari’s Gulshan-7-Rdz (“Rose-garden 
of Mystery”) and the late Professor E. H. Palmer’s little 
work on Oriental Mysticism may be consulted with ad- 
vantage. On the origin, doctrines and general character of 
Sufiism I must refer the reader to chapter xiii (pp. 416-444) 
of the first volume of my Literary History of Persia. 

One little Persian treatise on Hafiz, to which my atten- 

_ tion was first called by Mr Sidney Churchill, 
ee i of formerly Oriental Secretary of the British Le- 
Muvammad ~~ gation at Tihrdn, deserves a brief mention, 

chiefly because it formulates and subsequently 
endeavours to refute certain adverse criticisms on his poetry 
made by some of his compatriots. This little book is en- 
titled Lattfa-1-Ghaybiyya and was written by Muhammad 
b. Muhammad of Darab, concerning whose life and date 
I have been unable to learn anything. It comprises 127 
pages of small size, was lithographed at Tihradn in 1304/ 
1886-7, and chiefly consists of explanations of different 
verses. The three hostile criticisms which it seeks to refute 
are stated as follows on p. 5: 

(1) That some of his verses are meaningless, or that, if 
i e they have any meaning, it is very far-fetched 
against his and enigmatical. The following instance is 
critics given . 


1 See n. I on the preceding page. 
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Cie pipe Ipo A 1 5§U 9 4S pS lye be 


‘Cnc gens AKA 9 dy9h she pe jl) Ad pcre 
“‘ Cease your recriminations and return, for the pupil of my eye 
Hath pulled off the cloak over its head and burned it as a thank- 


offering!” 


(2) That some of his verses are evidently secular and 
profane, and refer to the pleasures of the senses in a manner 
which cannot be explained as allegorical, as for instance: 


‘E7* ARN GEARS 393 |S e781595 Sle 99 LU Ud 
‘My heart, in love with Farrukh’s face, 1s agitated like Farrukh’s hair.” 


And again: 
a : & ‘ en een SE ih 
dye (5295 Dy be Say jh 4S Sol ee Use HY Uezil sli 


‘A thousand blessings be on the red wine which hath removed the 
sallow complexion from my face !” 


(3) That many of his verses smack of the Ash‘ari 
(Sunni) doctrines, which are repudiated and execrated by 
the Imami (Shi‘a) doctors, e.g. : 


‘W315 BS Ile golS3 G9 59 


YL oS seat Grins Lge 93 25 
‘They did not suffer me to pass through the street of good repute: 
If thou dost not approve, then change Destiny?.” 


‘Sigs sy Béley a Cujle ole Ww! 
eS ($9 abd 9 eter my S59) 
“This borrowed life which the Friend hath entrusted to Hdfiz— 
One day I shall see His Face and shall yield it up to Him?.” 


1 For Sudi’s explanation of this verse, see Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s 
edition of Hafiz, vol. i, No. 26 in ~, p. 769 in the notes. It is not very 
convincing, and I have never met with any other allusion to the custom 
there alleged. 

* It is worth noting that the extreme Fatalism commonly regarded* 
in Europe as characteristic of Isl4m is repudiated by Muslims of the 
Shi‘a sect. 

3 The doctrine called Riyatwlidh (“The Vision of God”) belongs, 
I think, especially to the Hanbali sect, but is held in detestation by the 
Shi‘a. : 
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Although manuscripts of Hafiz offer as many variants 
as is usually the case with Persian texts, there exists of 
Oo this poet’s works an established and generally 
are better editors accepted text which we owe, I think, to the 
of versian poetry “Turkish commentator Sudi, and which has 

been popularized in Europe by the editions of 
Brockhaus and Rosenzweig-Schwannau, so that it is usual 
to refer to the odes of Hafiz by the numbers they bear in 
the latter edition. Turkish editions of Persian poetry, such 
as the Mathnawt of Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, the Diwan of Hafiz, 
etc., are generally more accurate and trustworthy than those 
produced in India, which commonly contain many spurious 
and interpolated lines composed by the editors, lines which 
a Persian would be ashamed and a Turk unable to produce; 
for the Persian editor has in most cases enough taste 
(dhawgq) to know that he cannot produce verses likely 
to be accepted as those of the master whom he is editing ; 
while the Turkish editor is generally conscientious and 
laborious, but incapable of producing any Persian verses 
at all. The Indian editor, on the other hand, often has 
a certain facility of versifying without much critical taste. 

This “authorized version” of the Déwduz of Hafiz (which 

could probably be much improved by a fresh and careful 
collation of all the best and oldest manuscripts) 
tif, _—« contains in all 693 separate poems; to wit, 573 
odes (ghazaliyyat) ; 42 fragments (sugatta‘dt) ; 

69 quatrains (vuba‘zyyat); 6 mathnawts; 2 gastdas, and one 
“five-some” or mukhammas. Of all of these poems German 
verse-translations are given by Rosenzweig-Schwannau, and 
English prose translations by Wilberforce Clarke. There 
exist also many translations of individual odes or groups 
of odes in English, German, Latin, French, etc., either in 
verse or prose'. Of English verse translations the largest 
and most sumptuous collection is that of Herman Bicknell, 


1 For a list of the chief of these, see Dr H. Ethé’s Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS tn the India Office, No. 1246 (col. 720), and the Banki- 
pore Catalogue (Firdawsi to Hafiz), pp. 256-7. 
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who was born in 1830, studied Medicine at St Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital and took the degree of M.R.C.S. in 1854, 
entered the Army Medical Service, went through the 
Indian Mutiny, travelled widely in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, made the pilgrimage to Mecca under the 
name of ‘Abdu'l-Wahid in 1862, and spent some time at 
Shiraz “ with the object of clearing up doubtful points [in 
the Déwdn], and of becoming personally acquainted with 
the localities mentioned by the Poet.” He died in 1875, 
and his posthumous work was brought out with loving 
care by his brother, A. S. Bicknell, in the same year. It 
contains, besides the Preface, Introduction, Appendix and 
Indices, and nine illustrations, translations, complete or 
partial, of 189 ghazaliyydt, all the 42 mugatta‘dt and 69 
rubdtyyat, 2 out of the 6 mathnawts, and the one muk- 
 hammas. 

Of most of these translations of Hafiz, from the Latin 
renderings of Meninski (1680), Thomas Hyde (1767) and 
Revisky (1771); the French (1799) and English (1792) 
versions of Sir William Jones; the numerous German 
versions from Wahl (1791) to Bodenstedt (1877); and the 
later English efforts of Payne, Justin McCarthy and Wilber- 
force Clarke, I do not propose to speak here; but I shall 
say something of three of the English verse-translations 
which seem to me the most worthy of attention. Of the 
oldest of these three, that of Herman Bicknell, published 
in 1875, I have already spoken above. ‘The next in point 
of time is that of Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell (London, 
1897), which contains, besides an admirable Introduction 
on the life, times and character of the poet, verse-translations 
of 43 of the odes. These, though rather free, are, in my 
opinion, by far the most artistic, and, so far as the spirit 
of Hafiz is concerned, the most faithful renderings of his 
poetry. Lastly, in 1898 Mr Walter Leaf published 28 
“Versions from Hafiz,” in which he endeavoured to re- 
produce the form as well as the sense of the original 
poems, with as much success, probably, as is attainable 
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under these conditions. The existence of these three 
versions exonerates me from attempting, as I have done 
in the case of other less known Persian poets, to produce 
versions of my own. In their different ways they are all 
good: Herman Bicknell’s are accurate as regards the 
sense, and often very ingenious, especially the chrono- 
grams; Walter Leaf’s give an excellent idea of the form; 
while Miss Bell’s are true poetry of a very high order, 
and, with perhaps the single exception of FitzGerald’s 
paraphrase of the Quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyam, are 
probably the finest and most truly poetical renderings of 
any Persian poet ever produced in the English language ; 
for, though some of Sir William Jones’s verse-translations 
are pretty enough, they can hardly be dignified by the 
name of poetry, and are, moreover, so free that they can 
scarcely be called translations. 

For the sake of comparison I gave elsewhere! five 
different English verse-translations of one of the best- 
known of the odes of Hafiz, that beginning?: 

Wbe Jo sy) Cmte silat IS wt 5S 
Wiley 5 ASper tty tgs Sly 
which has been rendered into English verse by Sir William 
Jones, Herman Bicknell, Miss Bell, Walter Leaf, and myself. 
I cannot find so many English verse-renderings of any other 
of the odes of Hafiz, for, though many of those translated 
by Miss Bell are also to be found in Herman Bicknell’s 
translation, only three or four of the former are included 
amongst the 28 published by Walter Leaf. The one fault 
to be found with Miss Bell’s versions is that they are not 
arranged in any order, nor is any indication given of the 
opening words of the original, nor reference to its position in 
the text of Rosenzweig-Schwannau which she has followed ; 


1 In a lecture on the Literature of Persia delivered to the Persia 
Society on April 26, 1912, and afterwards published for that Society by 
John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., price one shilling. 

2 See Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s ed., vol. i, p. 24 (No. 8 in a/zf). 
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and only after I had succeeded, with considerable labour, 
in identifying the originals of all but nine or ten of her 
translations did I ascertain that my friend Mr Guy le 
Strange possessed an annotated copy of her book con- 
taining all the references I required save one (No. xv), 
which was wrongly given, and which I am still unable to 
identify. For the convenience, therefore, of other readers 
of her admirable book, I give below the reference to each 
original in Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s edition, 
vonparauve specifying the volume, page, and number under 
translated by each rhyming letter, and adding a reference 
Miss Bell and <. to Bicknell and Leaf in cases where an ode 
has also been rendered by them. 











(No. in Miss Bell’s (Reference to originalin (Reference to H. 
transl.) Rosenzweig’s ed.) Bicknell’s transl.) 

1No. i (p. 67) vol. i, p. 2 (1 1) No. i (p. 3) 

No. 11 (p. 68) vol. i, p. 194 (58) No. li (p. 83) 

No. ili (p. 69) vol. i, p. 204 (— 63) No. liv (p. 85) 

No. iv (p. 70) vol. i, p. 100 (& 19) 

2No. v (p. 71) vol. i, p. 24 (t 8) No. vill (p. 20) 

No. vi (p. 73) vol. ii, p. 86 (Cw 6) No. exxvi (p. 172) 

No. vii (p. 74) vol.i, p. 152 (— 41) 

No. vill (p- 75) vol. i, p. 110 (& 24) No. xxxi (p. 60) 

No. ix (p. 76) vol. i, p. 8 (t 3) No. iii (p. 9) 

3No. x (p. 78) omitted No. clxxii (p. 240) 

No. xi (p. 79) vol. i, p. 138 ( 36) No. xxxix (p. 71) 

No. xii (p. 80) vol. i, p. 32 (112) No. xii (p. 29) 

No. xiii (p. 81) vol. i, p.276( 90) No. Ixv (p. gg) 

No. xiv (p. 83) vol. i, p. 302 (3 3) No. 1xx (p. 107) 

No. xv (p. 84) 

No. xvi (p. 85) vol. i, p. 222 (69) No. lvi (p. 88) 

No. xvii (p. 86) vol. i, p. 148 (& 40) No. xliii (p. 75) 

No. xviii (p. 88) vol. i, p. 360 (3 23) 

No. xix (p. 89) vol. i, p. 368 (3 26) — 

No. xx (p. go) vol. li, p. 18 () 6) — — 


1 See also Palmer’s Song of the Reed, pp. 53-4. 
2 W. Leaf, No. iv, pp. 27-8. 
3 W. Leaf, No. i, p. 23; Palmer, pp. 49-50. 


B. P. 20 
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(No. in Miss Bell’s (Reference to original in (Reference to H. 
transl.) Rosenzweig’s ed.) Bicknell’s transl.) 

No. xxi (p. 91) vol. i, p. 374 (3 28) 

No. xxii (p. 93) vol. 1, p- 410 (3 41) No. lxxx @. 122) 

No. xxiii (p. 94) vol. i, p. 596 (3 113) No. ciii (p. 147) 

No. xxiv (p. 95) vol. ill, p. 86 (<g 31) 

No. xxv (p. 97) vol. i, p. 502 (3 78) 

‘No. xxvi (p. 98) vol. i, p. 520 (3 85) No. xc (p. 133) 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


XXVli (p. 100) 
XXVIli (p. 101) 
Xx1xX (p. 102) 
XXX (Pp. 103) 
Xxx1 (p. 104) 
Xxxli (p. 106) 
XXXxlil (p. 107) 
XXXIV (p. 108) 
XXXv (p. 109) 
Xxxvi (p. 110) 
XXxvil (p. 111) 
XXXVIli (p. 112) 
XXxix (p. 114) 


vol. i, p. 256 ( 82) 
vol. i, p. 490 (3 73) 
vol. ii, p. 8 (y 3) 
vol. ii, p. 104 (u» 7) 
vol. i, p. 560 (3 99) 
vol. 11, p. 32 (y 11) 
vol. i, p. 576 (3 105) 
vol. i, p. 584 (3 108) 
vol. 1, p. 662 (3 139) 
VOL, Boy Olean ae) 
vol. il, p. 68 (j 10) 
vol. 1, p. 650 (3 135) 
vol. i, p. 416 (3 44) 








No. cxv (p. 158) 
No. cxxvili (p. 176) 
No. xcvii (p. 140) 
No. cxvii (p. 162) 





No. ci (p. 144) 
No. cvil (p- 151) 





No. cxxi (p. 166) 





No. lxxxi (p. 123) 








No. xl (p. 115) vol. 11, p. 120 (uw 15) 

No. xli (p. 116) vol. ili, p. 296 (géfa  Qit‘a xxxili(p. 292) 
No. 33) 

No. xlii (p. 117) vol. i, p. 586 (3 109) 


No. 


xlili (p. 118) 


vol. 11, p. 398 (* 74) 


No. clxili (p. 227) 


As already noted, only three or four of the odes have 
been rendered in English verse by Miss Bell, Herman 
Bicknell and Walter Leaf, and of one of them (Agar du 
Turk-t-Shirdzt...) the parallel renderings were published 
in my paper on Persian Literature, to which reference has 
been already made, together with others. Another ode 
rendered by the three writers above mentioned is that 
beginning? : 


© ed Joly ctl 5 trem JS at aa 


1 See Rosenzweig-Schwannau’s ed., vol. i, p. 110, No. 24 in ~& ; 
Miss Bell, No. viii, pp. 75-6; Bicknell, No. xxxi, p. 60; and Walter 


Leaf, No. v, p. 29. 
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Of this also, for the sake of comparison, I here reprint the 
three versions, beginning with Herman Bicknell’s, which is 
as follows: 


Bicknell’s translation (No. xxxi, p. 60). 


(1) “In blossom is the crimson rose, and the rapt 4z/bu/ trills his song ; 
A summons that to revel calls you, O Sufis, wine-adoring throng ! 


(2) The fabric of my contrite fervour appeared upon a rock to bide ; 
Yet see how by a crystal goblet it hath been shattered in its pride. 


(3) Bring wine ; for to a lofty spirit, should they at its tribunal be, 
What were the sentry, what the Sultan, the toper or the foe of glee? 


(4) Forth from this hostel of two portals as finally thou needst must go, 
What if the porch and arch of Being be of high span or meanly low? 


(5) To bliss’s goal we gain not access, if sorrow has been tasted not ; 
Yea, with 4/astu’s' pact was coupled the sentence of our baleful lot. 


(6) At Being and Not-being fret not, but either with calm temper see: 
Not-being is the term appointed for the most lovely things that be. 


(7) Asaf’s display, the airy courser, the language which the birds em- 
ployed, 
The wind has swept ; and their possessor no profit from his wealth 
enjoyed? 


(8) Oh! fly not from thy pathway upward, for the winged shaft that 
quits the bow 
A moment to the air has taken, to settle in the dust below. 


(9) What words of gratitude, O Hafiz, 
Shall thy reed’s tongue express anon, 
As its choice gems of composition 
From hands to other hands pass on?” 


1 “Tt is maintained by certain interpreters of the Koran that Adam 
and the whole of his future race appeared before their Creator on the 
first day of the world. God said to them: ‘ 4-lastu bi-Rabbi-kum, ‘ Am 
I not your Lord?’ All responded ‘ Ba/d,’ ‘Yes.’ But the word ‘ dad’ 
has the additional signification of ‘bale’ or ‘evil.’ Hence the sentence 
of bale, or evil, was annexed to the pact of the ‘ Day of A/ast’ and was 
constituted a condition of existence.” 

2 « How vain were the glories of Solomon! Asaf was his minister, 
the East-wind his courser, and the language of birds one of his accom- 
plishments ; but the blast of Time has swept them away.” 


2o——2 
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Walter Leaf’s translation (No. v, p. 29). 


(1) “‘Aflame with bloom is the red rose, the bulbul drunk with Spring ; 
What ho, adorers of Wine! Hear the call to mirth that they fling. 


(2) The corner-stone of repentance that seemed a rock firm-set 
Is rent and riven asunder by touch of glasses a-ring. 


(3) Fill high the bowl with the red wine, for here is Liberty Hall, 
The sage is one with the toper, the ploughman e’en as the king. 


(4) From out this Hostel of Two Doors the signal calls us away, 
Alike if low be the roof-tree or lofty dome upspring. 


(5) We conquer only through anguish the resting-place of delight ; 
To life, by bond of Adas¢-vow, the long ‘A/as’ must cling?. 


(6) With Is and IS NOT annoy not thy heart ; be merry of soul, 
For IS NOT is but the last end of every perfect thing. 


(7) The fame of Asaph, the wind-steed, the speech with birds of the air 
As wind have passed; to their master no more avail shall they 
bring. 
(8) No pinion heavenward soaring desire ; the arrow aloft 
Shall sink to dust in the end, howsoe’er it leap on the wing. 


(9) What thanks and praises, O HAFi1z, shall yield the tongue of thy 


pen, 
That all the songs of thy singing from mouth to mouth men sing?” 


Miss Bell’s translation (No. viii, p. 75). 


(1) “The rose has flushed red, the bud has burst, 
And drunk with joy is the nightingale— 
Hail, Suffs, lovers of wine, all hail! 

For wine is proclaimed to a world athirst. 


(2) Like a rock your repentance seemed to you ; 
Behold the marvel! Of what avail 
Was your rock, for a goblet has cleft it in two! 


(3) Bring wine for the King and the slave at the gate ! 
Alike for all is the banquet spread, 
And drunk and sober are warmed and fed. ) 


(4) When the feast is done and the night grows late, 
And the second door of the tavern gapes wide, 
The low and the mighty must bow the head 
’Neath the archway of Life, to meet what...outside? 


1 See note I on previous page. Mr Leaf has here sought to para- 
phrase the word-play on éa/é (‘ Yea’) and da/é (Woe) in the original. 
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(5) Except thy road through affliction pass, 
None may reach the halting-station of mirth ; 
God’s treaty: Am I not Lord of the earth ? 
Man sealed with a sigh: Ah yes, alas ! 


(6) Nor with IS nor IS NOT let thy mind contend; 
Rest assured all perfection of mortal birth 
In the great IS NOT at the last shall end. 


(7) For Assaf’s pomp, and the steeds of the wind, 
And the speech of birds down the wind have fled, 
And he that was lord of them all is dead ; 
Of his mastery nothing remains behind. 


(8) Shoot not thy feathered arrow astray ! 
A bow-shot’s length through the air it has sped, 
And then...dropped down in the dusty way. 


(9) But to thee, oh Hafiz, to thee, oh tongue 
That speaks through the mouth of the slender reed, 
What thanks to thee when thy verses speed 
From lip to lip, and the song thou hast sung?” 


This one example of three parallel translations will 
suffice to show generally the style of work of the three 
translators. Miss Bell’s is the least literal, but by far 
the most poetical, and is a wonderful interpretation of the 
spirit of the original. Walter Leaf aims especially at 
exactly reproducing the form (both as regards rhyme 
and metre), as well as the sense, of the original. Herman 
Bicknell steers a middle course, making each verse of his 
translation correspond with its original, but not attempting 
to preserve the same rhyme throughout the poem. 

In view of these and other excellent translations of 
Hafiz into verse and prose in English and other European 
languages, I will content myself with quoting here the 
renderings by Miss Bell and Herman Bicknell of one more 
ode of Hafiz, which has a certain special interest because 
it is engraved on his tombstone’, and which begins: 


Aim y le pws 5S 9S 95 Jog “orjo 
“Djatin pd Oke sls 5) 9 pwd pile 


1 For a complete translation of the inscription on the tombstone, see 
the plate facing p. xvi of Herman Bicknell’s work above mentioned. 
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Bicknell’s translation (p. 227, No. clxiii). 


“Where doth Thy love’s glad message echo for my rapt soul 

To rise? 
This sacred bird from the world’s meshes yearns to its goal 

To rise. 
I swear, wilt Thou Thy servant name me, by all my love sublime 
Higher than my desire of lordship o’er space and time 

To rise. 
Vouchsafe, Lord, from Thy cloud of guidance to pour on me Thy 

rain, 

Ere Thou command me as an atom from man’s domain 

To rise. 
Bring minstrels and the wine-cup with thee, or at my tomb ne’er sit: 
Permit me in thy perfume dancing from the grave’s pit 

To rise. 


Though I am old, embrace me closely, be it a single night: 
May I, made young by thy caresses, at morn have might 


To rise! 
Arouse thee! show thy lofty stature, 
Idol of winning mien: 
Enable me, as soul-reft Hafiz, 
From Nature’s scene 
To rise!” 


Miss Bell’s translation (No. xliii, pp. 118-119). 


‘Where are the tidings of union? that I may arise— 
Forth from the dust I will rise up to welcome thee! 
My soul, like a homing bird, yearning for Paradise, 
Shall arise and soar, from the snares of the world set free. 
When the voice of love shall call me to be thy slave, 
I shall rise to a greater far than the mastery 
Of life and the living, time and the mortal span: 
Pour down, oh Lord! from the clouds of Thy guiding grace 
The rain of a mercy that quickeneth on my grave, 
Before, like dust that the wind bears from place to place, 
‘I arise and flee beyond the knowledge of man. 
When to my grave thou turnest thy blessed feet, 
Wine and the lute shalt thou bring in thy hand to me, 
Thy voice shall ring through the folds of my winding-sheet, 
And I will arise and dance to thy minstrelsy. 
Though I be old, clasp me one night to thy breast, 
And I, when the dawn shall come to awaken me, 
With the flash of youth on my cheek from thy bosom will rise. 


ort “J awfos 
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Rise up! let mine eyes delight in thy stately grace! 

Thou art the goal to which all men’s endeavour has pressed, 
And thou the idol of Hafiz’s worship ; thy face 

From the world and life shall bid him come forth and arise!” 


The tomb of Hafiz is in a beautiful garden, called after 
him the “ Hafiziyya,” situated near Shiraz. It was much 
beautified by Abu’l-Qasim Babur!, the great- 
grandson of Timur, when he conquered Shiraz 
in 856/1452, the work being entrusted by him 
to Mawlan4d Muhammad M/u‘ammd’t*{. At a later date 
(1226/1811) it was further embellished by Karim Khan- 
i-Zand, one of the best rulers that Persia has ever had, 
by whom the present tombstone, a slab of fine alabaster, 
was contributed. The Adfiziyya is much honoured and 
much frequented by the people of Shiraz and by visitors 
to that city, and the poet’s grave is surrounded by the 
graves of many others who have sought proximity to those 
illustrious ashes, so that his own words have been fulfilled 
when he said: 


The tomb of 
Hafiz 


“ohare (SydS Cyge be Sut pw py 
a 
a5 ablee Ghe Gls aly aS 


‘When thou passest by our tomb, seek a blessing, for it shall be- 
come a place of pilgrimage for the libertines of all the world.” 


Before passing on to the mention of other poets, some- 
thing must be said as to the practice of taking an augury 
Taking auguries (C/E UL) from the Déwdén of Hafiz which is so 
from the Diwdén prevalent in Persia, where the only other book 
ao" used for this purpose (and that much more 
rarely) is the Qurdn itself, just as the ancient Romans 
used to use Vergil (Sortes Vergiliane). It has been already 
mentioned that Hafiz is often entitled Lzsdnu’l-Ghayb 


1 Not the great Baébur who was the great-great-great-grandson of 
Timur, and who founded the so-called “ Mogul Dynasty” in India. 

2 See Dawlatshah, p. 308 of my edition. 

3 See Sir John Malcolm’s Azstory of Persia, vol. ii, p. 147. 
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(“The Tongue of the Unseen”) and Zarjumdnu'l-Asrar 
(“The Interpreter of Mysteries”), and it is generally be- 
lieved by his fellow-countrymen that, in case of doubt as 
to the course of action to be pursued, valuable indications 
may be obtained by opening the Déwdx at random, after 
the utterance of suitable invocations, and taking either the 
first verse on which the eye falls, or the last ode on the open 
page, with the first line of the succeeding ode. Tables, 
called /dl-ndma, comprising a number of squares (always 
a multiple of some number such as 7 or 9) each containing 
one letter are also employed for the same purpose; and 
one of these, with instructions for its use, is often prefixed 
to Oriental editions of the Diwdn'!. These tables, however, 
in spite of their mysterious and impressive appearance, 
only give a very limited number of answers—seven when 
the squares are a multiple of seven, nine when they are a 
multiple of nine,and so on; and as Lane has well observed, 
in speaking of similar squares used by the Egyptians, in 
consequence of the view prevailing in the East generally 
that, if in doubt, it is better, as a rule, to refrain from 
action, a majority of the answers provided for are generally 
distinctly discouraging or of a negative character, and only 
a few encouraging. 

The table referred to in the last foot-note comprises 
I5 X I5 =225 squares, each containing one letter. Nine 
hemistichs each containing 25 letters are chosen 
(9X25 also=225). Inthe first square is placed 
the first letter of the first hemistich; in the 
second square the first letter of the second hemistich, and 
so on to the ninth square, in which is placed the first letter 
of the ninth hemistich. Next follow the second letters of 
each hemistich in the same order, the second letter of the 
first hemistich in the tenth square, the second letter of 
the second hemistich in the eleventh square, and so on, 


Analysis of a 
Sdl-nima 


1 A specimen of these tables will be found on p. 233 of the Baske- 
pore Catalogue, in the volume consecrated to Persian Poetry from 
Firdawst to Hafiz. 
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until the table concludes at the 225th square with the 
last (25th) letter of the last (ninth) hemistich. In using 
the table, the finger is placed at random on one of the 
225 squares, and the letter it contains is written down, 
and after it, in a circle, the 24 letters obtained by taking 
each 9th square from the point of departure until the cycle 
is completed. By beginning at the proper point, these 
25 letters give the first hemistich of one of the odes, which 
can then be readily found in the Déwdn. The table in 
question gives the following nine hemistichs, to each of 
which I have added the second hemistich (not included in 
the table, but needed to complete the verse), the reference 
to Rosenzweig’s edition, and the English translation. 


1. No. 17 ins. R.-Schw.,, vol. ii, p. 121. 
‘ee ge te pd 99 Lee! orqaji Le 
‘ge Say tbyg Cj! al BS Gop 


“We have tried our fortune in this city; we must withdraw our 
gear from this gulf.” 


This would supply an answer to one who was hesitating 
as to whether he should emigrate from the place where he 
was, or not. 


2. No.62in_» R.-Schw.,, vol. ii, p. 364. 
‘aleg odideyd (ot Gy5 sil Lope 
‘ANAS oly lS ly pd dee prio pose 


“Welcome, O bird of auspicious advent and fortunate message ! 
Good is thy arrival! What news? Where is the Friend? Which is 
the road ?” 


3. No. 57in. R.-Schw., vol. ti, p. 352. 
(093 Ale (Som Sub pie Crit 58 
ng) lixsd 9 Sle og) aS lei! 5's 


“If I go home from this abode of exile, then, when I go thither, I 
shall go wisely and sensibly.” 


? 
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This would supply an answer to a traveller or exile 
who was wondering whether he would not do well to return 
home. 


4. No.r ines, R.-Schw., vol. ii, p. 160. 
“LASs eygl Cdols vio sro 5S! gil 
ae eh 
© AS pty shi ASK 99 yb ahd 9S 
“‘ Should my lucky star aid me, I will lay hold on his skirt ; 


Should I pluck it, O the delight! And should he slay me, O the 
honour !” 


5. No gin >. SReSehw., volamis ps 12: 
‘yet SL i) page dee9 9 be Sy) 
=a a 
‘get 30 98 deb UK ge Crops 


“ Show thy face and take away from my memory all thought of my 
own existence ; 
Bid the wind bear away all the harvest of those who are burned out !” 


6. No. 80ins. R.-Schw., vol. i, p. 508. 
eer Wage Leal Loy! © rt ad 
Cat ps St Ea od Cpe ole ad rad 


“‘T said, ‘I have longing for thee!’ She replied, ‘Thy longing will come 
to an end.’ 
I said, ‘Be thou my Moon!’ She replied, ‘If it comes off!’” 


7, Wo, TOinm@e. i&.-5chw., vol. tip. 125. 
‘hier Sty a Glee Mi ol oy & 
‘ emiete Sega emt jb 9A) syle Cpe 


“© Lord, that fresh and smiling rose which Thou didst entrust to me 
I now entrust to Thee from the envious eye of the flower-bed.” 


8. No. 8 in j. R.-Schw., vol. i, p. 64. 
‘fed lS ~ otis 5! wols 
fend lal (Gays Cad cle deol ps 
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“My desire hath not yet been fulfilled in respect to my craving for 
thy lip; 
In the hope of the ruby goblet [of thy mouth] I am still a drainer 
of dregs.” 


9. No. 24in». R.-Schw., vol. ii, p. 270. 
Cooke GsliS ailn.e 95 ji] GU jis 
eehle Salpe 9 estens Swgd 0) 39 
“ Arise, that we may seek an opening through the door of the tavern, 
That we may sit in the Friend’s path and seek [the fulfilment of] a 
wish !” 

As will be seen, the answers supplied by these vague 

oracles are often of a somewhat uncertain na- 
a ture, besides being limited in number to nine. 
a. The other method of opening the Dzwdn at 

random gives, of course, much richer results, and 
there stands on record many a remarkable response, which 
sz non é vero é ben trovato. Six of these are recorded at the 
end (pp. 122-7) of the little treatise entitled Latz/a-z-Ghay- 
bzyya which has been already mentioned’. 

The first refers to Shah Isma‘il the Great, the founder 
of the Safawi dynasty, who made the Shi‘a doctrine the 
official creed of Persia, and carried his energy so far in this 
endeavour that he ordered the tombs of persons of suspected 
orthodoxy or of known Sunni proclivities to be destroyed. 
One day, accompanied by a certain ignorant and fanatical 
priest known as Mulla Magas?, he visited the tomb of Hafiz, 
and Mulla Magas urged him to have it destroyed, alleging 
(as had been alleged by the poet’s contemporaries) that he 
was unorthodox in belief and dissolute in life. The King 
thereupon announced his intention of taking an augury 
from the Déwdn of Hafiz, which opened at the following 
verse: 

Caygtene 2S qu 9 poli AME set Lap tly) ubem als pom lige 
“ At dawn Orion displayed his belt before me, 
As though to say, ‘I am the King’s slave, and this I swear.’” 


1 See p. 300 supra. 2 Magas is the Persian for “a fly.” 
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This, it is to be supposed, Shah Isma‘il took as an ex- 
pression of the deceased poet’s loyalty to himself, and there- 
upon, well pleased, he again opened the book at random and 
was confronted by the following verse, which was even 
more evidently intended for his ecclesiastical companion: 


3 Pa os =a 
e ° ad 
‘UGalree bo Cros 9 Spree rote Use 
““O fly (#agas)! the presence of the Sfmurgh! is no fit place for thy 


evolutions : 
Thou dost but dishonour thyself and vex us !” 


After this it may be assumed that Mulla Magas effaced 
himself ! 


The story referred to above, but not given in the LafZfa- 
7-Ghaybiyya, is that, when Hafiz died, some of his detractors 
objected to his being buried in the Muslim equivalent of 
consecrated ground, but that, on an augury being taken 
from his poems to decide the question, the following very 
appropriate verse resulted : 


“Esle “ojlie ji pido @&2> Ads 
oe Z 
© Sccteyend 39 p40 cae S vr Amys AS 
‘““Withhold not thy footsteps from the bier of H4fiz, 
For, though he is immersed in sin, he will go to Paradise !” 


The second instance given by the Lat¢fa-2-Ghaybiyya 
refers to another king of the same dynasty, Shah Tahmasp?, 
who one day, while playing with a ring which he valued 
very highly, dropped it, and, though he caused an exhaustive 
search for it to be made under the carpets and cushions, 


1 A mythical bird of great size and wisdom and almost or quite 
immortal, which is supposed, like its Arabian equivalent the ‘Azgd, to 
dwell in the Mountains of Qaf or of the Alburz, and which played an 
important part in the legend of Sd4m and Z4l (the grandfather and 
father of Rustam respectively) as recounted in the Shéh-ndma of 
Firdawsf. 

2 There were two Safawf kings of this name. The first reigned 
A.D. 1524-1576; the second 1722-1731. 
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could not find it. An augury taken from Hafiz gave the 
following result : 
“991d Lom rle 9 Cunslesd ont aS Js 


3 
° a é wt i} 2 
“syle dem 39 9S (50d 2S (geile j 
“What cares a heart which mirrors the Unseen and possesses the 
Goblet of Jamshfd for a ring which is mislaid for a moment! ?” 


The king clapped his hands on his knees in admiration for 
the appositeness of this verse, and immediately felt the ring 
in a fold of his robe into which it had accidentally slipped. 


The third anecdote refers to yet another Safawi King, 
Shah ‘Abbas the Second (A.D. 1642-1667), who obtained 
the following augury as to a campaign which he was medi- 
tating against the province of Adharbayjan, of which Tabriz 
is the capital?: 

‘HSle soe prey 555 wy 9 She 
fad und 59 3 slaw Ao aS ly 
“Thou hast captured ‘Iraq and Fars by thy verse, O Hafiz: 
Come, for it is now the turn of Baghdad and the time for Tabriz.” 


This decided the king in favour of the campaign, which 
turned out completely successful. 


The fourth anecdote refers to the same king as the last. 
He had a servant named Siyawush, whom his fellow-servants, 
through jealousy and malice, desired to destroy, so that they 


1 The original reference is, of course, to Solomon, whose ring, 
engraved with “the Most Great Name” of God, whereby he exercised 
authority over birds, beasts, fishes, the winds, men, and the /77, was 
stolen for a while by the /ivz¢ Sakhr. The Persians often seek to 
identify their legendary King Jamshfd or Jam (the Yima of the Avesta) 
with Solomon, and attribute to the latter the ‘“‘ World-showing Goblet” 
( Jém-i-Jahdn-numd) of the former, which, like Alexander’s Mirror 
(A’tna-i-Sikandar), revealed to its possessor all that was passing in the 
world. 

2 This story is more often told of Nadir Shah. See the Bankipore 
Catalogue (Persian Poetry: Firdaws{ to Hafiz), p. 235. 
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were constantly striving to convince the King that he was 
worthy of death. The result of an augury from the Déwén 
of Hafiz was this verse: 


‘gine Were ye YS olt 
‘3 stile Ugh “Aollic j} cope 
“The King of the Turks hearkens to the speech of the accusers : 


May he be ashamed of the wrong of [shedding] the blood of Siya- 
wush!!” 


The fifth instance is from the author’s own experience. 
In 1052/1642—3 he reached Ahmad-abdad, then the capital 
of Gujerdt in India, and there made the acquaintance of a 
certain Kan‘an Beg, one of the notables of the place, who 
had a brother named Yusuf Beg. The latter, who was in 
the army of Gujerat, had a little time previously been re- 
ported missing in a battle fought near Ahmad-abad against 
a hostile force. His brother, Kan‘an Beg, was greatly 
disquieted until the following augury from Hafiz assuaged 
his anxiety, which was soon afterwards dispelled by his 
brother’s safe return : 


od Fe 


‘jg ob NS (S59) 395 Uljel “Ah 
“Lost Joseph ( Yzsu/) will return to Canaan (Kaz‘d): grieve not ! 
The house of sorrows will one day become a rose-garden: grieve not!” 


The sixth and last instance refers to a certain Fath-‘Ali 
Sultan, the son of Imam-quli Khan, a youth remarkable 
for his beauty, who was the author’s contemporary. One 
day, flushed with wine, and clad in a green coat (gabd) 
embroidered with gold, he visited the tomb of Hafiz on the 
day specially set apart for this, which falls in the latter part 
of the month of Rajab, and while there took an augury from 
the Déwdn, which gave the following verse: 


1 See ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. i, p. 620, and the note on 
p. 823, which explains the allusion to the old legend in question. 
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° a ae: “ 
“US sag Atpotey Bole 555 dwg SL 
“When thou passest by, drunk with wine and clad in agold-embroidered 


coat, 
Vow one kiss to H4fiz who is clad in wool!!” 


“What is one kiss?” exclaimed Fath-‘Ali; “I promise 
two kisses!” A week passed ere he revisited the tomb, 
and took another augury, which was as follows: 


Abd) Caw 93 9 Came Pes 4 os_3 aad 


© Sy 43 9 ptetyd 93 63 ke 9 ty Ure j! ory 


“Thou didst say, ‘I will get drunk and give thee two kisses’ ; 
The promise has passed its limit [of time], and we have seen neither 
two nor even one.” 


“What are two kisses?” cried the lad; “I promise three 
kisses!” And again he went away without discharging his 
vow, and did not return until another week had elapsed, 
when he again took an augury, and received the following 
answer : 


Spe Sam “os, Sa 93 5 awe dw 
‘gel xe slroy5 ise Ig 5S 


‘‘ Those three kisses which thou didst assign to me from thy two lips, 
If thou dost not pay them, then thou art my debtor !” 


Thereupon Fath-‘Ali Sultan leapt from his seat and im- 
printed kiss after kiss upon the poet’s tombstone. 

Other instances of omens taken from the Déwdn of 
Hafiz by the Moghul Emperor Jahangir, and recorded in 
his own handwriting in the margins of a manuscript formerly 
in his possession, are given in the Bankipore Catalogue 
(Persian Poetry: Firdawsi to Hafiz), pp. 231-52. 


1 Pashmtna-pish (clad in wool”) is the Persian equivalent of the 
Arabic S#/t. See vol. i of my Z7¢. Hist. of Persia, p. 417. 
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7. Kamdl of Khujand 
(Kamdlu'd-Din b. Mas‘). 


Not much is known concerning this poet, who, however, 
since his verses won the admiration of Hafiz, 
ae cannot be passed over. Jami! says? that he was 
jan 
a great saint, and that if he deigned to write 
verse it was to conceal the fullness of his saintly nature and 
spiritual attainments, to prevent the complete suppression 
of his exoteric by his esoteric life, and to maintain the 
position of “servitude” to God against an overmastering 
tendency to be merged in the Deity; an assertion in support 
of which he quotes Kamal’s verse : 
7G ev 3 ¢ we w 
Cah me (SIpeom LL LgtnetS — SEpro pet 59 Cro SHAMS CH! 
“ These efforts of mine in my poetry are my ‘Speak tome O Humayra’?!” 


Kamal’s spiritual guide was a certain Khwaja ‘Ubaydu- 
‘ll4h who resided for some time at Shash?2, a 

carticulars of place situated like Khujand in Transoxiana. 
At an unknown but probably fairly early period 

of his life Kamal migrated to Tabriz, where he made his 
home, and for which he conceived a great affection. The 
Jala@’iri Sultan Husayn, son of Uways (776-784/1374-1 382) 
showed him much favour and built for him a monastery or 
rest-house. Jamf says that when after Kamal’s death they 
entered his private room in this rest-house, they found in it 
no furniture save a mat of coarse reeds on which he used to 
sit and sleep, and a stone which served him for a pillow. 
In Tabriz, where he obtained a great reputation for sanctity, 


1 Nafahdtu'l-uns, pp. 712-13. 

2 The Prophet Muhammad, when recovering from the state of 
exhaustion into which he used to fall after receiving a revelation, was 
wont to summon his wife ‘A’isha to come to his side and talk to him, 
with the words Kallimt-ni ya Humayrd, “Speak to me O little red 
one !” 

3 Or Chach, the modern Tashkand and ancient Bandkat or Fanakat. 
Cf. pp. 100 and 110 supra. 
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he came under the influence of Shaykh Zaynu’d- Din 
Khwafi?. 

In 787/1385 Tugtamish, Khan of Qipchaq, raided Tabriz, 
and, after the fashion of Timur and other conquerors of 
those days, carried off Kamal amongst other learned and 
pious persons to his own capital, Sardy. There he remained 
for four years’, at the end of which period he returned to 
Tabriz where he died*, according to most authorities, in 
803/1400-1. Dawlatshah places his death in 792/1390, a 
date which Rieu shows reason for regarding as much too 
early. A still later date (808/1405-6) is given by the 
Mazdliswl-‘Ushshéqg. On the poet’s tomb was inscribed 
the verse: 


“sty Dldpo CxS) Syl GL 39 ye ish) Ar ji] JLS 
““O Kamdl! Thou hast gone from the Ka‘ba to the door of the Friend : 
A thousand blessings on thee! Thou hast gone right manfully !” 


During his second sojourn at Tabriz Kamal was patron- 
ized by Timtr’s son Miranshah, who was then governor of 
Adharbdyjan, and who is said to have given the poet, in 
return for some fruit which he or his soldiers had eaten 
from his garden, a sum of a thousand déndrs wherewith to 
discharge his debts. 

The Diwdn of Kamal of Khujand has never, so far as 
I know, been published, and is not common in manuscript, 
though copies are to be found in most.of the larger collec- 
tions of Persian books. I possess an undated but well-written 
and fairly ancient manuscript, from which the following 
selections are taken. 


(1) 
ee : 
wets lel eee yhe CaSdt ope we jh ILS 
= rd 
WerSy Glaine ap aape slatl jl a 
1 See pp. 569-72 of Jami’s Wafakdi and Ibn ‘Arabshah’s ‘474’2w'/- 
Magqdir, p. 34 of the Calcutta ed. of 1818. 


2 See Riew’s Pers. Cat., pp. 632-3. 
3 The Atash-kada alone says that he died at Yazd. 


bs P. 2Tr 
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““O Kamil, have thy tears from every eye-lash assumed the hue of 
Salman 

Because he hath stolen from other people’s poetry his brilliant 
ideas?” 


(2) 
HoH a5lS abi atel ‘Ww gly ij sly aj ailt 
“Wy lee 33 ore’) ge be 6A gm Sel) 95 Ly 6 
Nolo 397 49 i gdepey ASS petretgh QF ed pe pS cee 
“Iga Sls 995 Yai 4 ‘hy J> 99 999 5 Ube oe 
‘is a5 sas He 093 ‘SLES cugs ys lesz U2 


“The breeze combed the tresses of my Friend ; may God keep him in 

health for ever! 

So long as thou art upright in figure like an adzf, we are like a /4m 
in the midst of woe!! 

The moist eye is best [laid] on thy lips, for sweet-meats are best 
{eaten} with what is moist. 

The wounded heart is so filled with the pain of thy love that the 
very idea of healing cannot enter it. 

Vex not thy heart with grief for the Friend, O Kam4l: his mouth is 
the Water of Life wherein is healing.” 


(3) 
BU 93 cal go GUE BAS slots 
WeleS 99 YdehS Bled Gli 


“ Hardly can the artist draw the picture of thy two eyebrows ; 
They cannot easily draw a double bow !” 


(4) 
“Lety) Colic dam pg) Cops dem Uwlenwo dem py! 
eis) cutle «file 
1 A graceful upstanding figure is compared to the letter a/df ('), 


one bent with age or sorrow to /dm (J) or dé/ (3). Lédmis the middle 
letter of the word daldé (Wy), “woe.” 
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(GSS 59 ual Cee G aot FS te 
Lents Caos Cui SG dot 3 egal 

‘Uo nt Wy be “ale phy Ul 32 Uae 
‘Lets! Cemolpe A gb yore rirg’ dof 

“Sap gS Le pe 5) eh ly Ls 
‘Lent Camels Gd g lee de> ated oy) 

(Shes he 9 Cin be tere 32 Coed 
Lets) Comal eS WI ptuays 9 ol 

Cet! Anse 9 9) pS dob soe wine 
“leig! Comole A. odpmd! walj jl jay 

‘Sh y5 AS a She Samroliic dem (cup) die 
‘Lois! Cumallio 4s pio a5 af lie Uy! 


‘“What company, what paradise, what resting-place are here ! 
Lasting life, the lip of the cup-bearer, the brim of the goblet are here! 
That Fortune which fled from all [others] did not pass by this door ; 
That joy which escaped all is here a servant ! 

When thou enterest our joyous abode with sorrow in thy heart 

All say, ‘ Indulge not in sorrow, for it is forbidden here !’ 

We are on the roof of heaven: if thou passest by us 

Go gently, for here is the glass and the edge of the roof}! 

In our audience-chamber there is neither seat of honour nor thres- 
hold? ; 

Here King and dervish know not which is which ! 

Like wood of aloes we are all hot-footed and burning, 

Save the ice-cold ascetic, who is here [accounted] raw. 

How often, O Kamal, wilt thou ask, ‘ What station is this which thou 
possessest ? 

Whose station is this ?’ For here is neither abode nor lodging !” 


1 A proverbial expression for what is very precarious. ‘A glass in 
a stone-swept way” is another similar idiom. 

2 Saff-i-ni‘di (“the shoe-row”) is at the lower part of the room, 
where the servants stand, and visitors kick off their shoes before 
stepping on to the raised and carpeted dais. 


wi——2 
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‘31d gles de linle (sare fal) Hilo ro wet Uno do 
‘alee Wet 93 ey cg? Le et Sed Gy bo ee 9 bo gue 
‘SUSI Opry pd oS9 Upp of OSs woe & ji Hp Faxas 
CoMfh BS GLASS; Bee nme el ge lb ob jlodle 
‘Sle nes i) KG oS we 
(Slo deb pbls wijly wee 


‘‘O Moon of mine, the Festival! is come : may it bring thee happiness ! 
What wilt thou give as a festal-gift to thy lovers? 
Thy cheek is at once our festal-gift and our Festival : 
Without thy cheek may our Festival be no Festival ! 
Thou hast said: ‘I will ask after thee next Festival’: 
Alas! for this promise is of long standing ! 
Deliver my soul from grief since the Festival hath come, 
For at the Festival they set free captives. 
The Festival is come: cease to threaten Kamal ; 
At the festal season they make glad the hearts of all !” 


(6) 
‘Siowel Crea GioeiiCas cal wee Use Mint 55> “ogne 
“ Blessings on thy power of expression, O Kamdl! 
Thou hast, indeed, no choice as to approval. 


The fruit which they bring from Khujand 
Is not so sweet and so luscious !” 


(7) 
“Sw 9 GO) Sah S ole 95 0g ss! Saga (GI wl ys i} ay 95 359 
‘Seg (GI Calg Wg ar fe ‘95 92 5) 95 yp sjguso 
* aw 93 re ene | jaw 15 aS Sie “Py h rnd gato j AK5 I ly 
1 The great Persian festival is the Vawrzz, or New Year’s Day, 
which corresponds with the vernal equinox (March 21). The twogreat 


festivals of Isldm are the ‘/dw/-Fitr at the end of Ramad4n, and the 
‘Tdul-Adhé on the 1oth of Dhw’l-Hijja, the month of the Pilgrimage. 
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Seg (Gb Saline pl Jee S ontigy ete 99 ed 93 Ute 

‘99 Gh cela ARES cemsgs gS ceed tay Ugly ren cal 

‘Se9d GI Seely Ghee Sy) SOS Cte Viogy amye Uo 
only iE cl 93 aly 29 


‘ew 9d (Gh Sow SOS Vist 

“Thy pain is better than balm, O Friend ! 
Thy sorrow enlargeth the soul, O Friend ! 
He who begs of thee at thy door 
Seeks naught but pain and calamity, O Friend! 
Notwithstanding that through poverty I have not 
Aught which is worthy of thine acceptance, O Friend. 
I will lay before thee my two bright eyes, . 
I will say, ‘It is the gaze of sincerity, O Friend !’ 
Thou didst say, ‘I will slay thee,’ but this is not right : 
Is it right that a friend should slay, O Friend? 
Whatever the heart said in praise of thy stature 
God brought true (07 straight), O Friend ! 
Straight have I made this ode to thy stature : 
Write, ‘It is by Kamél,’ O Friend !” 


Kamal is, so far as I know, the only poet who endeavours 
as far as possible to make all his odes of a uniform length, 
namely seven verses, as he expressly declares in the two 
following fragments : 


(8) 
‘shy 5 atis Cloke sal ge Say Cath pb pt! Cant |p 


? SOF 
‘SAS Rew gamed Glo, 9 MY 6 SIE 39 od cod Lilm se 


CShge Syb5 Cored mim CAS ‘lew! Wom Cris pb oly a 
‘* My odes are for the most part seven verses, 
Not forgotten like the utterance of Salman. 
When Hafiz recites them in ‘Iraq 
Fluently and aloud, [they are] like ‘the seven hard ones!’; 
All seven [are] like heaven in their foundation, 
And of such sort ‘Imad [of Kirmdn] has not a single verse.” 


1 The “Seven Lean Years” are so called in the St#ratu Yusuf 
(Qurdn, xii, 48). In another passage (Ixxviii, 12) the same expression 
is used of the Seven Heavens, which is the meaning intended here. 
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(9) 
‘ShoS Ghyjpe tol ny cris 
pete he OF ih iI etl oe 
© oendd famed Nyy Shyam Crte 
“nde Jo 9 Oley 9 SY sSe of 
‘od gdp te YLcid ps cot jaa 
‘gated jl dew 9 oh jb Suny she 


“The odes of Kamal are seven verses ; 
Of the grace thereof the ‘Five Treasures!’ are but a tenth part. 
There exist also poems of seven verses by some of my friends, 
Each one of which is limpid and fluent and charming, 
But of every seven of them there should be erased 
Four verses from the beginning and three from the end !” 


(10) 
ey AAS SES lewd ge 

Usblod AS laig of pet jl mie 
‘dpm 9 BA) 9 pd Slee 

“gle gil 33 2 (ctles »S1 
‘acl gem phKo ley AM po j 

‘Usble om 99 3 tem re? 


“When the Diwan of Kamal falls into thine hand 
Copy of his poetry as much as thou wilt. 
If thou wishest to understand aright 
His rare ideas and expressions and words 
Do not pass swiftly over each word like the pen, 
But dive down into every letter like the ink.” 


1 This (Panj Ganj) is the title given to the Five Romantic Poems 
of Nizamf of Ganja. 
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Oe 3 
‘Dimi 9 Ubdol {1 5 gyre Ul -e 93 WLS 9 
‘tile cgt odmnad 93 93 Ul 9 Soll ete Sie 33 gS Wel 
a 
* ime stor Xe sty md SleS 93 Cre! Uleo 93 Proll 65 
““ There are two Kamals famous in the world, 
One from Isfahan! and one from Khujand. 
This one is incomparable in the ode, 
And that one unrivalled in the elegy. 


Between these two Kamals, in a manner of speaking, 
There is no more than a few hairs’ breadths’ difference !” 


(12) 

‘Sambgce oder ne j Ube prt | 6% 

‘Samed eek Ue Ol § 2x59 33 4 
‘lee Ghat Yi vals gry 

eed ora UAE 33 3 UlY UNS 
“st9 A 5 9 rr? jl U0 

‘name ita Feed 31 Sg tlle 
“Salman requested from me a poem, saying, ‘In my album there is 

no specimen of that verse.’ 

I gave him those answering words like unto which [in value] is no 


pearl in [the Sea of] Aden. 
I wrote them for thee, but his words are naught in my sight.” 


(13) 
“S19 gine 9 fare ji! pats 6 tery odrpy gS OU! ly 
“syle Lstt? 39a Oy hemes Cy) AS Samed 9p) | gtnd Sgtie lpm dlrs 
“That Sufi with his nose cut off hath nothing for us but helplessness 
and humility ; 


One cannot accuse him of the fault of self-conceit (Ahud-bint), 
For the poor wretch hath not even a nose (Ahud bint na-dérad)*\” 


1 Some account of Kamélu’d-Din of Isfahan, called “the Creator 
of [new] ideas” (Khalldgwl-Ma‘dnt), will be found in vol. ii of my 
Literary History of Persia (pp. 540-42). 

2 The whole point of this verse lies in the untranslateable word-play 
on khud-bint. 
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Two or three “fragments” are addressed to a certain 
Héfiz, who, however, appears to be a minstrel or harper of 
that name, not the celebrated poet of Shiraz. The following, 
however, almost certainly alludes to the contemporary poet 
‘Assar of Tabriz?: 


(14) 


‘ 45) 3 5a peas jlac weusle 
‘wndy 9 292 > oy Yelezs Urge 


“‘ At length poor ‘Assdr died and departed: he took upon his neck 
the blood of the courts? and departed.” 


(15) 
The following fragment, to which Rieu refers’, contains 
an allusion to an historical event, vzz. the invasion of Tuq- 
tamish: 


SUT puget peta AS ‘iss jo Le slays eS 
a ~ 
‘slhinted Cyl esl jl ype ‘ Kone Soe Kbjopy aj 
‘sly Sade 9 09> hyqe jf AS tS og arty UpLee 397 
“sts yd JS Cel aile » al © apepettg 5 olosls »02J 
& ow oO o ° , 
“slayd MAS (50 Od aye! ow ad Syne eed np 


“ Our Farhad said to Mfr Walf, ‘ Let us restore the Rashfdiyya‘ quarter ; 
Let us give gold to the Tabrfzfs for bricks and stone for this building.’ 
The poor fellow was busy with his hill-piercing when, more numerous 

than the ants of the mountain and the plain, 


1 Some account of him will be found in Ouseley’s Vottces of the 
Persian Poets, pp. 201-226, and another notice by Fleischer in the 
Z.D.M.G., xv, 389-396. The date of his death is ay given as 
A.H. 779 and 784 (A.D. 1377-8 and 1382-3). 

2 I do not understand these words, which suggest that ‘Assa4r was 
put to death. 

ee Pers. Cat., p. 633. 

* This was the quarter of Tabrfz originally built by the great 
minister and historian Rashfdu’d-Din Fadlu’llah. See pp. 70-71 supra. 
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The army of King Tiqtdmish arrived, and the Unseen Voice thus 
cried : 

‘ Shirin’s ruby [lip] became the portion of Khusraw [ Parwiz], 

While Farhad vainly pierces the rock! !’” 


The following fragment refers to the poet Humdm of 
Tabriz (a contemporary of Sa‘di) and contains an “insertion” 
(Tadmtn) or citation from his poems: 


(16) 
o “ ° ° . ww @ é 
pS ge Clan aul aS die “AG 
. & % ose a 8 ¢ 
Caled gem 6595 AS 2G rajl ptdgeyt JY 
‘p8s ashe fupriy poo jb pKt 
“T said, ‘From the region for Egypt] of ideas I will send thee 
A few sweet trifles which will be like sugar in thy mouth’: 
Again I feared this criticism, that thou mightest say like Humam 
‘Do not again bring sugar from Egypt to Tabriz !’” 


Other fragments contain allusions to Nizami and Sa‘di, 
while one is addressed to a poet named Ma‘jari of Samarqand, 


and the following to another (presumably a contemporary 
rival) called Ma‘adhi: 


(17) 
‘(Sie pd 39 ml Cul Ure gles 
‘giles ly glee ly aS Soley 
“Vyepb 9 355 vies! jis a 
‘(G3lee pet 9 gb Kae j 
“This is my petition in my every private prayer, ‘O my Succour and 
my Refuge, 


Save all people of taste and lovers of music from the harp of Malati 
and the poetry of Ma‘adhf!” 


1 The allusion in the last verse is to the well-known romance of 
Khusraw and Shirin. 
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The following is a rather original and pretty conceit : 
“gtd Lge (Shy “yd Comme j 
(od BES (ge py nln hey 
“ Knowest thou what is the cause of chuckling of the wine-bottles ? 
They are laughing at the beard of the town-constable !” 


(19) 
The following fragment seems to show that Kamal’s 
odes were not collected into a Déwdn until after his death: 


j cw |p 4 Cpe Lsltyamlo nad 
‘Samed Cylgsd 9 Cand pre 15 aS 
SOtpSs ge ASS! py jt tat 
‘Ses ONS 5 He Ce Cp 
© Sag ged $A eam! dn aca 
‘ Snags Ly LRN eles ¢ jl pre S 
‘A certain man of discernment said to me, ‘ Why is it 
That thou hast [composed] poetry, yet hast no Déwdn?’ 
I replied, ‘ Because, like some others, 
My verse is not copious and abundant.’ 


He said, ‘ Although thy verse is scanty [in amount] 
It is not less [in value] than their utterances.’ ” 


As is so often the case with Persian poets, Kamal’s 
fragments are much more intimate and personal, and con- 
tain more allusions to contemporary events and persons 
(though for lack of fuller knowledge these allusions must 
often remain obscure) than his odes; and for this reason I 
have here quoted them to a disproportionate extent. 


8. Maghribi 
(Muhammad Shtrin Maghribt of Tabriz). 


Of the life and circumstances of Maghribi, one of the 
most thorough-going pantheistic poets of Persia, 


Maghribs i , 
—_7 little is known, though notices of him are given 
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by most of the biographers?. He is generally stated to have 
died in 809/1406-7 at Tabriz at the age of sixty years, so 
that he must have been born about 750/1349-1350; but by 
a minority of the biographers his death is placed two years 
earlier. The learned modern historian Rida-quli Khan states 
that he was born at Na’in, near Isfahan, and buried at 
Istahbandat in Fars, but he is generally reckoned a native 
of Tabriz. His poetical name Maghribi is said to be due 
to the fact that he travelled in the Maghrib (N.W. Africa), 
where he was invested with the dervish cloak (khzrga) by 
a Shaykh who traced his spiritual pedigree to the great 
Maghribi mystic Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din ibnu’l-‘Arabi, 
whose thought even at the present day has a great influence 
in Persia, and whose Persian disciples, poets like ‘Iraqi, 
Awhadu’d-Din, Maghribi and even the later Jami, are con- 
spicuous for their thorough-going pantheism. Of Maghribi 
Rida-quli Khan truly says in his Majma‘u'l-Fusahd : 
usire Dy jor 9 dap SW Lsipme 9 Cwrgms Stes Umrbiio 
gate dob RIGS 9 Slee ‘OSL Gly tsi ‘aon 59 
‘Cw deomgs Syliay 
“His doctrine is the Unity of Being (Pantheism), and his inspiration 
the rapture of Vision’, nor can one find throughout all his verse aught 


save this one idea. His favjt‘-bands and ghazats are all filled with the 
verities of the true Unitarianism?.” 


Maghribi is said by Jami and other biographers to have 
been personally acquainted with the poet last discussed, 
Kamal of Khujand, which is probable enough, since the 


1 Jd4mfs Nafakdtwl-uns, p. 713; Atash-kada and Haft Iglim, 
under Tabriz; Habtbu’s-Styar, vol. iii, pt. 3, p. 91; Majma‘v'l- 
Fusahd, vol. ii, p. 30; Riyddu'l-Arifin, pp. 134-5. There is no men- 
tion of Maghribi in Dawlatshah’s Memoirs of the Poets. 

2 /.e. of beholding the infinite manifestations of the Divine Beauty 
in the beautiful things of the Phenomenal World. 

3 Formal or exoteric Unitarianism is the declaration that there is 
only One God; esoteric Unitarianism is the conviction that there is 
only One Being who really exists. 
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two were contemporaries and spent at any rate a consider- 
able part of their lives at Tabriz. On one occasion he is 
said to have found fault with the following verse of Kamal’s 
on the ground that it evidently referred to material charms, 
and was not susceptible of a mystical interpretation’: 


“crt ogate 9 JU 9 Coal opel g Cemtsl 9S) eto 
‘ona 9 Sie ol Slat Goi 5 aaj col elog!l 


‘“‘If eyes be such, and eyebrows such, and charm and coquetry such, 
Farewell, abstinence and piety ! Good-bye, reason and religion !” 


Kamal, hearing this, sought an interview with Maghribi, 
and said: “[The Persian] chashm is [equivalent to the 
Arabic] ‘ayz?; so it may be that in the language of allusion 
itis to be interpreted as the Eternal Essence (‘A,yz-z-Qadtm), 
which is the Divine Personality. So also [the Persian] abra 
is [equivalent to the Arabic] 44720, so it may be that it may 
be taken as alluding to the Divine Attributes, which are 
the veil of the Essence.’ Maghribi, on hearing this ex- 
planation, apologized and withdrew his criticism. If it be 
true, however, as stated by Rieu‘, that Kamal superseded 
Maghribi in the favour of Timur’s son Miranshah, the Go- 
vernor of Adharbayjan, it is possible that the relations of the 
two poets were not of the most cordial character. 

As the above particulars practically exhaust the little 
we know of Maghribi’s life, we may now pass on to his 
poetry, which is represented by a comparatively small 
Diwdn, comprising for the most part odes (ghazalzyydat) 
with a few ¢avjz‘-bands and quatrains. It has been several 
times lithographed in Persia®, and I also possess a good and 
well-written, but undated, manuscript. The lithographed 


1 Nafahdt, p. 714. 

2 Both mean “eye,” but ‘ayz in Arabic also means the exact 
counterpart of a thing, or its essence. 

3 Both mean “eyebrow,” but #4726 also means a veil or curtain. 

teers. Gataupn6g > 

6 I have two editions, dated A.H. 1280 and 1287 (A.D. 1863-4 and 
1870-1) respectively. 
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edition comprises 153 smallish pages each containing 17 
lines, and the total number of verses may be estimated 
at about 2300. The poems, so far as I have examined 
them, are entirely mystical, and contain no allusions to the 
poet's life and times. The following specimens are typical: 


(1) 

‘Nash XS CS 99 SHS ‘Way AS ge Cis, denigce 
bebt Cats pay ale lj SBI a yly gm 95 By po 
ANKE Bd Cato Detyg se ‘Cu a) ri 39 5 033 pe 
Sag CAS Ody ype ed SSemgee atts py 033 et 
‘Wome (Sqw AKi? gage SAS Oy Ga se-e9 Shes 
WI see 9 SS 9 Sel py 9 ed gpd eee Ul 
“lisy 6 gt bs 9m ‘thr. “aca, a, ~ 
Ye gps se pets ‘Gulie Glit acaCi, 
Wy) Cree do7 dm wee Ol 9 ‘eee Ol ee aay dee them Cr! 
Viet pester dole LS png fowl JS no cm A ote yh 
“Lgl JUS ogy de Lett “LS pale s97 de pel 
“Sy ~5 Je onan) gate * agen) gate s4% 39 dm com 
‘gs Gm wks aI ‘ylCol Unit} So dm |pmo 

NI Sere Gel Curio UI 

‘Taye Eno Ole 9 » 


‘“¢ When the Sun of Thy Face appeared, the atoms of the Two Worlds 

became manifest. 

When the Sun of Thy Face cast a shadow, from that shadow Things 
became apparent. 

Every atom, through the Light of the Sun of Thy Countenance, be- 
came manifest like the Sun. 

The atom owes its existence to the Sun, while the Sun becomes mani- 
fest through the atom. 
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The Ocean of Being was tossed into waves; it hurled a wave to- 
wards the shore. 

That wave sunk and rose in some heart-delighting raiment and form. 

Like violets the Ideas sprung up like the pleasant down on some fair 
beauty’s face. 

The anemones of the [Eternal] Realities blossomed ; a thousand tall 
cypresses appeared. 

What were all these? The counterpart of that Wave ; and what was 
that Wave? Identical [in substance] with the Ocean. 

Every particle which exists is identical with the whole ; then is the 
whole altogether the parts. 

What are the parts? The manifestations of the All; what are 
things? The shadows of the Names. 

What are the Names? The revelation of the Sun, the Sun of the 
Beauty of the Supreme Essence. 

What is the Shore? The land of Contingent Being, which is the 
Book of God Most High. 

O Maghribi, cease this discourse : do not make plain the Mystery of 
the Two Worlds !” 


(2) 

‘Veg 93 Until &y 39 Uber aloe col 

Wore OS “ail 9 93 69 9 
‘Sp ps ate tl 59 95 Gee walt G 

‘Wet 9 atlg wey Jud doe oy Unte 
‘Wage 69 Jbom 313 Cry ded po 

Ly gj SS roc oghe soe “ors py 
‘ott ap spy GLEe roy ji 

Loles 26 le oo) j 96 Une LS 
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‘glad 03,5 roe “od pt 53 mm col 
Vs qntm “opm GL .c odys do-c “OXY 93 
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“© Thou in whose life-giving Face all the Universe is manifest, 

And O Thou whose Countenance is apparent in the Mirror of the 
Universe ! 

Since the Darling of Thy Beauty looked in the Mirror 

And saw the reflection of his face, he became wild and mad [with 
love}. 

Every instant Thy Countenance displays the beauty of its features 

To its own eyes, in a hundred fair vestments. 

It looked forth from lovers’ eyes 

So that it beheld Its Beauty in the faces of Idols}. 

Thy Face wrought a Mirror for Its self-display, 

And called that Mirror ‘Adam and Eve, 

He beheld the Beauty of His Face in every face through him?, 

Therefore hath he? become the Mirror of all the Names. 

O Thou whose Beauty hath shone forth to Thine own eyes, 

And who hast plainly seen Thy Face in Thine own eyes, 

Since Thou art at once the Seer and the Seen, there is none other 
than Thee: 

Wherefore, then, hath all this strife become apparent ? 

O Maghribf, the horizons are filled with clamour 

When my King of Beauty pitches His tent in the Plain!” 


1 Je. beautiful persons. Both sanam (“idol”) and xigdr (“picture”) 
are constantly used in this sense. The same idea is also expressed in 
the following well-known quatrain attributed to ‘Umar-i-Khayyam :— 


‘Le wile (IS Cwpry eS cy 
“be don Ly Paget ¢ (59) ae j use!> 

Sed (gland rg Slemy bo yy 
Le wold oot pbG C5 5 aS Gat cyl 


2 In both cases Adam is meant. 
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(3) 
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‘“‘O Centre and Pivot of Being, and Circumference of Bounty, 
O Fixed as the Pole, and Fickle as the Sphere! 
If I send greetings to Thee, Thou art the greeting, 
And if I invoke blessings on Thee, Thou art the blessing ! 
How can any one give Thee to Thyself? Tell me now, 
O Thou who art Thine own alms-giver and Thine own alms ! 
O Most Comprehensive of Manifestations, and Most Perfect in 
Manifestation, 
O Gulf of gulfs, and O Combiner of diversities ! 
O most Beauteous of the beautiful, and O most Fair of the fair, 
O most Gracious of the graceful, O most Subtle of subtleties ! 
Thou art at once both the Bane and the Balm, both Sorrow and Joy, 
Both Lock and Key, both Prison and Deliverance! 
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Thou art both the Treasure and the Talisman, both Body and Soul, 
Both Name and Named, both Essence and Attribute ! 
Thou art both Western ((/aghrié¢) and West, both Eastern and East, 
Alike Throne, and Carpet, and Element, and Heavens, and Space!” 
(4) 
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B. P. 22 
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“© [Thou who art] hidden from both worlds, who is He who is 

apparent? 

And O [Thou who art] the Essence of the Apparent, who then is the 
Hidden One? 

Who is that One who in a hundred thousand forms 

Is apparent every moment? 

And who is that One who In a hundred thousand effulgences 

Showeth forth His Beauty every moment? 

Thou sayest, ‘I am hidden from the Two Worlds’: 

Who then is He who appeareth in each and all? 

Thou didst say, ‘I am always silent’: 

Who then is He who speaketh in every tongue? 

Thou didst say, ‘I stand outside body and soul?’ : 

Who then is He who clothes himself in the garment of body and 
soul? 

Thou didst say, ‘I am neither this one nor that one’: 

Who then is He who is both this one and that one? 

O Thou who hast withdrawn apart, 

I conjure Thee by God tell me who is in the midst? 

Who is He whose effulgence shines forth 

From the beauty and comeliness of the charmers of hearts ? 

And who is He who hath shown His beauty 

And who hath cast turmoil into the world? 

O thou who remainest in doubt, 

Not knowing certainly who lurks in thy doubt, 

Be hidden from the eyes of Maghribf, 

And see who is apparent through his eyes!” 


(5) 


The opening lines of the following poem strike an almost 
Christian note: 
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‘That One who was hidden from us came and became us, 
And He who was of us and you became us and you. 
The King of the topmost throne of Sovereignty condescended, 
And, notwithstanding that there is no King save Him, became a 
beggar. 
He who is exempted from poverty and wealth 
Came in the garb of poverty in order to show forth [true] riches. 
Who hath ever heard aught stranger than this, that one and the same 
person 
Became both his own house and his own householder ? 
That pure substance and that peerless pearl 
When it germinated became earth and heaven. 
Into the raiment of ‘how-ness’ and ‘ why-ness’ one cannot say 
How and why that ‘how-less’ and ‘why-less’ Charmer of hearts 
entered. 
His eyebrow revealed itself from the eyebrows of the beautiful, 
Until it was pointed at by every finger, like the new moon. 
In the garden of the Universe, like the straight cypress and the 
anemone, 
He became both red-capped and green-robed. 


That Sun of the Eternal Sphere shone forth 
So that it became Western (AZaghribt) and Eastern, Sun and Light.” 


‘2 2—2 
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(6) 
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“‘ Ask not the road to the College or the customs of the Monastery ; 
Pass by road and custom ; ask not about way and road. 
Adopt the path of [religious] Poverty and Annihilation, and be happy ; 
Look not behind thee, and ask not save of what lies before. 
When thou steppest forth from the narrow cell of the body 
Ask not save of the Holy Precincts and of the King. 
Ask about the delights of Poverty and Annihilation from those who 
have tasted them ; 
Ask not of him who 1s the slave of wealth and rank. 
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When the Royal Umbrella appears, acclamation arises : 

Ask no longer then about the King from the army and the host! 

When thou hast stepped forth in sincerity and staked thy head, 

Ask not of thy cap, if they steal it of thee. 

Since my state, O Friend, is not hidden from thee 

Do not again enquire of my state from witnesses. 

Wipe out the sin of his existence, since thou thyself art obliterated ; 

Do not again ask of sin concerning the sin of his existence! 

O Friend, since Maghribf hath come to Thee to make his excuses 

Overlook in Thy Grace, and ask not concerning the sin of him who 
apologizes!” 


(7) 
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“We have escaped from the Monastery, the Chapel and the College, 

And have settled in the quarter of the Magians with Wine and the 
Beloved. 

We have cast aside the prayer-mat and the rosary, 

We have girt ourselves with the pagan girdle! in the service of the 
Christian child. 

On the benches [of the Wine-house]} we have torn up the dervish- 
cloak of hypocrisy ; 

In the taverns we have broken our hypocritical repentance. 

We have escaped from counting the beads of the rosary ; 

We have sprung forth from the snares of virtue, piety and asceticism. 

In the quarter of the Magians we became annihilated from all exist- 
ence: 

Having become annihilated from all existence, we have become all 
existence. 

Hereafter seek not from us any knowledge or culture, 

O wise and sensible friend, for we are lovers and, intoxicated ! 

Thanks be to God that from this worship of self 

We are wholly delivered, and are now worshippers of wine. 

We are drunkards, wastrels, seekers of wine, 

And we are most at ease with him who is, like ourselves, drunk and 
ruined. : 

Since Maghribi has removed his baggage from our assembly 

And has departed (for he was the barrier in our path), we are free!” 


(8) 

jw 1d LYys p-5 j) opm do_s 
‘pe 43 V9 py J roy | 

“(Sa~5 jopol 5) od Sigel dy 

‘Cpe 2d Sa98 9 99 9 Gre J! 
‘lewd 9 ei Cl? ge Une 

‘Ue 43 YY 9 25 5) Osi) Ue 
‘Cee Cennltew go Berle Yquol Use 

‘Cpe v9 LLG 5 LS jg LA 5) 
1 The Zunnédr (Zonarium), regarded by the Muslim poets as the 
symbol of misbelief, represents the Awsh?z, or “ Kosti,” of the Zoro- 


astrians, the sacred thread of the Brahmins, and presumably the cord 
worn round the waist by Christian monks. 
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pee (SG) Sle! 59 ti jl paS 33 
‘UR 15 'Y jl og VW jl a 
ie OS Wyle 4 Sais 5S 
‘Oj 23 Wage Ole OS 145 95 
‘Sn aS Ilo 9 Ere Nd Lge U 
“Cape 23 be 9 Epo jl Usgele sh 
‘Gum j Iylew! le 3! 9p ons 
‘Cpe 15s Lent 5! ore dais G 
‘ Sra aheS wet ahem Cre Sst 


cape aa Let jh edly ge peo 
‘*'Thou art but a drop: talk not of the depths of the Ocean ; 
Thou art but a mote: talk not of the high Sun! 
Thou art a man of to-day: talk then of to-day ; 
Do not talk of the day before yesterday and yesterday and to-morrow! 
Since thou knowest not earth and heaven 
Talk no more of below and above ! 
Since thou hast not the elements of musical talent 
Talk not of Zand, nd and ténd}! 
Cease, O my son, from denial and affirmation ; 
Talk not of ‘except’? and ‘no’?! 
If they bid thee lay down thy life, 
Go, lay down thy life, and talk not ! 
Until thou knowest who ‘I’ and ‘We’ are 
Be silent! talk not of ‘I’ and ‘We’! 
Until, hke Adam, thou receivest from God the Science of the Names 
Do not talk about the Names! 
He who hath become the Counterpart of all Things 
Hath said to Maghribf, ‘ Speak not of Things !’” 


The above specimens should suffice to give a fair idea 
of Maghribi’s thought and style. He belongs essentially to 
the same class of mystical poets as Sana’, Shams-i-Tabriz 

1 Or, as we might say, ‘“‘of sol, fa, re,” or “ta, ta-at, ta-te,” or “of 
crotchets, minims and quavers.” 


2 Lé (“No”) and t//é (“except”) 1s the Muhammadan profession 
of faith, Ld tléha illa lah (“ There is no god but God”). 
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(z.é. Jalalu’d-Din Ruimf), and ‘Iraqi, and, a as he asserts, Fart- 
du’d-Din ‘Attar: 


* stro 9 isle Saw! orS of os 3} 
‘one! sles cgliw 3! tom je 


“From His waves! arose ‘Irdqf and Maghribf, 
And from His ferment came Sanda’f and ‘Attdr.” 


Yet though of the same category as these, he seldom 
reaches their level. 


9. Abu [shag (“ Bushaq”) called “ Atima” 
(Fakhrud-Din Ahmad-i-Hallaj of Shtrdz). 


Although there are several other poets of this period 

who are not undeserving of notice, such as ‘Assar of Tabriz, 

Jalal-i-‘Adudi, Jalal-i-Tabib, etc., this chapter 

See has already reached so considerable a length 

that I shall make mention of only one other, 

Abu Ishaq of Shiraz, the poet of foods, hence called At‘%ma, 

who offers the greatest possible contrast to Maghribf, the 
mystic and pantheist. 

Of Abt Ishdq’s life, as usual, very little is known, 
except that he appears to have spent the greater part 
of it at Shfraz, where he enjoyed the favour of the great, 
and especially of Timur’s grandson Iskandar ibn ‘Umar 
Shaykh Mirza, who governed Fars and Isfahan from 
A.H. 812 to 817 (A.D. 1409-1415). Dawlatshah consecrates 
a long article to him?, which, however, chiefly consists of 
quotations from his poems and an account of the ambitious 
designs and tragic fate of his patron Iskandar, who was 
deprived of his sight by his uncle Shah-rukh on the 2nd 
of Jumdda i, 817 (July 20, 1414), and died the following 


1 J.e. God, considered as the Ocean of Being, whose waves are 
phenomena. 
2 Pp. 366-71 of my edition. 
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year. By trade Abu Ishaq was, as his title a//d7 indicates, 
a carder of cotton. On one occasion, when he had been 
absent for several days from Prince Iskandar’s receptions, 
the latter asked him, when he reappeared, where he had 
been; to which he replied, “I card cotton for a day, and 
then spend three days in picking the cotton out of my 
beard.” Short notices of Abu Ishaq are given in the 
Atash-kada, the Haft Igltm and the Majma‘u’l-Fusahd 
(vol. ii, p. 10), but they add nothing to the little recorded 
by Dawlatshah, save a brief anecdote in the last named, 
according to which Abu Ishdq considered himself the 
pasha lita Hien disciple and admirer of Shah Ni‘matu’llah, 
Ni‘matu'lléh the mystical poet of Mahan, a little village 
al near Kirmdn, where he is still commemorated 
in a handsome shrine served by dervishes of the order which 
he founded. Abt Ishaq’s admiration took the dubious form 
of parodying Ni‘matu'llah’s mystical rhapsodies in profane 
poems addressed to various culinary delicacies. Thus 
Ni‘matu'llah has a poem quite in the style of Maghribi, 
beginning : 
pee oS 3 tee ols Canis WlXy ad zo8 
Umtlet: Gey Iylas 4 ‘bss 59 tel Cry be 
‘* We are the pearl of the shoreless Ocean; sometimes we are the Wave 
and sometimes the Sea ; 


We came into the world for this purpose, that we might show God 
to His creatures.” 


Bushaq parodied this as follows: 
eeilyey OS 9 eapred AS ile Cuipne SS) tatty 
\ectlet) thd dmabler A ‘sabes 93 eure! Wii jl le 
“We are the dough-strings of the bowl of Wisdom ; sometimes we are 
the dough and sometimes the pie-crust ; 


We came into the kitchen for this purpose, that we might show the 
fried meat to the pastry.” 


When subsequently Sayyid Nimatu’ll4h met Abt 
Ishaq, he said, “Are you the ‘dough-strings of the bowl 
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of Wisdom’?” To which the latter replied, “Since I am 
not in a position to talk about God (AWdh), I talk about 
God’s bounty (V2%matwllah).” 

Manuscripts of Abt Ishaq’s works are not common. 
The British Museum possesses a copy of one of them, the 
Kanzwl-[shtiha (“ Treasure of Appetite”)!, and I once had 
the opportunity of examining an excellent and very com- 
rwa plete manuscript from the collection of the late 
ms.ofthe = Dr Wolf of Bukhara fame, to whom it was 
OMAP oiven by a certain Hajji ‘Uthman Nurvu’d-Din, 
and by whom it was left to the Society for the Propagation 
of Christianity amongst the Jews. This manuscript was 
copied in 970/1562--3, contains 162 ff. of 22.4 x 12.7 c. and 
17 lines to the page, and is written in a small, neat za‘lig 
hand between blue and gold lines. It is remarkable for 
containing (on ff. 137-8 and 160-61) some half dozen 
poems in dialect, comprising in all 44 couplets. The book, 
aes however, would have remained hardly known 
nople printed Dut for the excellent edition printed by the late 
cotnion ofthe learned and indefatigable Mirza Habib of Is- 

fahan at Constantinople in 1303/1885-6. This 
volume, which comprises 184 pages, begins with an extract 
from Dawlatshah’s notice of the author, and ends with a 
vocabulary of the culinary terms occurring in the course 
of the work, many of which are now obsolete in Persia, 
often representing dishes no longer prepared, of which the 
exact nature must in many cases remain doubtful. The 
actual text of Abu Ishaq’s works begins with the Kanzu'l- 
Ishtihé (“Treasure of Appetite’), to which is prefixed a 
short prose Preface. Then follow the poems, mostly 
parodies, in which almost every variety of verse (gaszda, 
tarjt'-band, ghazal, git‘a, rubd¢ and mathnawZ) is repre- 
sented; and these in turn are followed by several treatises 
in mixed prose and verse, to wit “ The Adventure of the 
Rice and the Pie-crust” (dughrd), “Abu Ishaq’s Dream,” 
the “ Conclusion” (AK hdtima), and a “ Glossary ” (Farhang), 


1 See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., p. 634. 
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by the author, not to be confounded with the vocabulary 
above mentioned, which was added by the Editor, who 
also supplements Dawlatshah’s account of the poet with 
a few observations of his own. In these he emphasizes 
the philological and lexicographical value of Abu Ishaq’s 
works, and adds that though they have been printed or 
lithographed several times in Persia, these editions are so 
marred by errors that they are almost valueless. He adds 
that he discovered two MSS. at Constantinople, and that, 
though both were defective, he succeeded from the two 
in constructing what he hopes and believes to be a fairly 
complete and trustworthy edition. 

The poems, filled as they are with the strange and ob- 
solete culinary terminology of mediaeval Persia, and deriving 
such humour as they possess from being parodies of more 
serious poems familiar to the author’s contemporaries, do 
not lend themselves to translation. In the Preface to the 
“Treasure of Appetite” (Kanzu’l-Ishtthd) he claims to have 
written it to stimulate the failing appetite of a friend, just 
as Azraq{ in earlier times wrote his Adfiyya Shalfiyya to 
quicken the sexual desires of his royal patron, Tughanshah 
the Seljiq?. Here is a translation of this Preface, omitting 
the doxology: 


“But to proceed. Thus saith the weakest of the servants of God 
the All-Provider, Abi Ishaq, known as the Cotton-carder (alld), 
Bushaq’s Preface May his comfortsendure! At the time when the tree of 
to the ‘Treasure youth was casting its shadow, and the branch of gladness 
of Appetite” = was heavy with the fruit of hopes, a few verses, of an 
extemporized character and appropriate to every topic, were produced 
by me. I thought within myself, ‘The wisest course is this, that I 
should in such wise guide the steed of poetry through the arena of 
eloquence, and so spread the banquet of verse on the table of diction, 
that those who partake at the board of pleasure should obtain the most 
abundant helping ; and that the masters of eloquence should be filled 


1 See vol. 11 of my Zzt. Hist. of Persia, p. 323, and, besides the refer- 
ences there given, Jam{’s Bahdristdn, Const. ed. of A.H. 1294, pp. 78-9 
(near the beginning of chapter vii); and a note by Von Hammer in 
the Journal Astatigue for 1827, vol. x, p. 255. 
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with admiration therefor, so that this may conduce to my greater fame 
and popularity.’ For I had heard this verse which says: 


oy 4g go 
5) Aidw det Iyel gy 9 J ‘351 ates doe pgs amp “psn 


‘Whatever verse I may utter, others have uttered it all, 
And have penetrated all its domain and territory.’ 


‘““For some days my thoughts ran in this channel: ‘having regard 
to the epic narrative of Firdawsf, the salt of whose speech is the 
flavouring of the saucepan of every food; and the mathnawts of 
Nizamf{, the sugar of whose verses is the dainty morsel of sweet-tongued 
parrots ; and the fayyzbdt of Sa‘di, which, by general accord, are like 
luscious honey to the palate of the congenial ; and the odes of Khwaja 
JamAalu’d-Din Salm4n, which take the place of milk and honey in the 
mouths of philologists ; and the products of the genius of Khwaju of 
Kirmdn, the carroway-syrup of whose utterances is a cure for the 
melancholics of the fetters of verse ; and the subtle sayings of ‘Imad-i- 
Faqfh, whose sweet utterances are as fragrant spices and delicious 
potions; and the fluent phraseology and well-weighed thoughts of 
Hafiz, which are a wine fraught with no headache and a beverage 
delicious to the taste ; and other poets, each of whom was the celebrity 
of some city and the marvel of some age, what fancies can I concoct 
whereby men can be made glad?’ 

“While I was thus meditating, on a favourable morning, when ac- 
cording to my wont and habit, the smoke of an unfeigned appetite rose 
up from the kitchen of the belly, there suddenly entered through the 
door my silver-bosomed sweetheart, my moon-faced darling, whose eyes 
are like almonds, whose lips are like sugar, whose chin is like an orange, 
whose breasts are like pomegranates, whose mouth is like a pistachio- 
nut, smooth-tongued, melodious of utterance, lithe as a fish, sweet- 
voiced, with a mole like musk ; even as the poet says: 


‘tiles GAR Crepe “ois jl 
“UsthS orgKes se Uo jl sape0 Use 


‘ By reason of the sweet smiles of the salt-cellar of her mouth? 
Blood flows from the heart, as from a salted addd.’ 


‘Said she, ‘I have quite lost my appetite, and suffer from a feeling 
of satiety ; what is the remedy?’ I replied, ‘Just as in the case of that 
person who went to a physician, complaining that he was impotent, and 


1 A particular kind of charm or beauty is called maldéhat (from 
milk, ‘‘salt”), which may be rendered as “piquancy” or “spiciness,” 
and it is in reference to this that a saucy and provocative mouth is 
compared to a salt-cellar. 
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the physician thereupon composed for him the [book entitled] AZfyya 
Shalfiyya!, which when he had perused he at once took to his em- 
braces a virgin girl, so will I compose for thee a treatise on the table, 
such that when thou hast once read it, thy appetite will return.’ So for 
her sake I girded up the loins of my soul, and cooked a meal garnished 
with verbal artifices and rhetorical devices, and baked in the oven of 
reflection with the dough of deliberation a loaf which rivalled the orb 
of the sun in its conquest of the world ; so that I can proudly exclaim: 


(slay G SS Cpe fF lor Ls loa 
Coptlps Bgl 4 Sule S “aulCge 


‘I have spread a table of verse from Qaf to Qaf?: 
Where is a fellow-trencherman who can rival me?’ 


‘“‘T have entitled this table ‘the Treasure of Appetite’ (Kazzw’/- 
Ishitthd), because the day was the ‘/aw’/-Fitr® ; and the cause of the 
revelation of this book is commemorated in the following fragment ‘*.” 


(LASS AS Kopin oj orm) 
Nd m0 Y ppt le 9 U2 9 Liab 9 U59S 
“Sel Cray Ippo Cane US pe 4D , Slay G 
‘las diy 9 SD Gd te Cae onl 
She DY 9 Sem 9 Hope eos 
Wek Ls po gamed Dp nd wel des 
shy dj serge ole 9 riers lice 
“35y1 tag type damp Sgn tl ist 
‘shen apKy 402 nj cul ae 
‘Sop Odd Cpe AS Swe! oo Cnt tea’ 
‘Db! seater dom USpe 9! 44S 9 4) 
1 See note on p. 347 supra. 
2 The Mountains of Qaf are supposed to form the boundaries of the 


habitable globe. 

3 The Festival of the breaking of the Fast, called by the Turks 
Sheker Bayram. 

4 As this merely repeats the substance of the prose preface trans- 
lated above, I give the text only without translation. 
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SOS Sayt Sanby Sy jl eke Ul! 

Gk OF Ugly ails 5 aa Cel 
“Spo 9 CF pee 346 chiy Sy —o din 

‘shen JSEY ope Ol 9 OF OI 2x om 
‘Bes o9j ty ary oe One dye 

‘QUE 3) rey (G7 pes Ulej 92 
‘Cygfol rjluy opin Shy 95 py pd Cre 

WM cgilgy oF pS Says! Lats 
The whole poem is divided into ten sections (/as/), 


comprises 108 verses with the same rhyme throughout, and 
is a parody on Sa‘di’s gas¢da beginning’ : 


Sg US BS CA aS Golo 
he GLI 5 ano crels doy obec 
The first verse of the parody is: 
shed Deen) “ j} aq A lahore 
‘ghee pew 32 yg? C8 jee ee ed 


The “Treasure of Appetite” is followed by a gastda 
entitled Afdg u Anfus (“Horizons and Souls”) in praise of 
— Shah Sayfu’d-Din, and this in turn by parodies 
contents of the of gasédas by Zahiru’d-Din Farydbi, Khwaju of 
Diwin FAL" Wien dn, Najmi,“Imad-i-Faqfh of Kirmdn, Hafiz, 
Salman of Sawa, Hasan of Dihli, Mawlana ‘Alf Dur-duzd, 
Sa‘di, Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, Jalal-i-‘Adud, Sadru’d-Din Qay- 
ruwani, Kamal of Khujand, Sa‘du’d-Din Nasir, Anwari, 
Shaykh Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, Kamdalu’d-Din of Kadashan, 
Shah Ni‘matu’llah of Kirman, Aminu’d-Din, Muhammad 
Jawhari, ‘Iraqi, Abi Nasr-i-Fardhf, Adharf, ‘Ubayd-i-Zdkanf, 
Jalal-i-Tabib, Firdawsi, Nizami of Ganja, etc. These are 


1 See the Calcutta-printed edition of 1795, vol. ii, ff. 223-224. 
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followed by the two prose treatises already mentioned, the 
“Conclusion” (Khdtima), the “Glossary” (Farhang), a gastda 
in praise of Kajr¢ (“Kedgeree”), and the Editor’s Vocabu- 
lary of Culinary Terms which fills twelve pages. 

For the reasons already given it is practically impossible 
to translate these poems so as to preserve any of their 
point, and it is sufficient for our purpose to note that Abu 
Ishaq, with his predecessor ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani (already dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter) and his successor Nizamu’d- 
Din Mahmud Qari of Yazd, represents a definite school of 
satire and parody. 


10. Nisdni'd-Din Mahmud Qaré of Yazd. 


Of the last-named poet, who took for his subject clothes, 
as Abu Ishaq had taken foods, we have an excellent edition 
Nizsmu'd-pin Dy the same Mirza Habib who edited the works 
Mahmid Qari of the two other poets of the group, all three 
— volumes being uniform in size and style. In 
the short preface prefixed to the Déwdn-z-Albisa, which 
contains the sartorial poems of Mahmud Qari of Yazd, 
the learned editor says that he believes the manuscript 
on which his text is based to be unique, and that he had 
never met with another copy in any of the numerous 
libraries in Persia and at Constantinople which he had 
examined, nor had he found any mention of the author 
or his date in any biographical or historical work except 
in one Indian ¢edhkira (neither named nor cited by him), 
and a single verse of his cited in evidence in the well-known 
Persian dictionary entitled Burhan-2-/ame. 

The Déwdn-z-Albisa was avowedly inspired by the 
Diwdan-t-At‘tma, which, in style and arrangement, it closely 
follows. There is a prose preface, which, unfortunately, 
throws no light on the author’s date; a gastda-i-Afdq u 

1 This excellent and concise dictionary (“the Comprehensive 
Proof”) is essentially an abridgement of the better-known Burhdi- 


i-Qdts*, or “‘ Decisive Proof.” The former has been well lithographed 
at Tabriz in ShawwéAl, 1260 (Oct.—Nov. 1844). 
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Anfus; a mock-heroic account of the war between cloth 
and cotton ( /ang-ndama-t-Mi'ina u Kattdn); a poem on the 
“Mysteries of Silk”; parodies of Awhadi, Khwaju, Sa‘di, 
axe Sayyid Hasan of Tirmidh, Sana’i, Kamalu‘d-Din 
parodied by . Isma‘{l of Isfahan, Zahir of Faryab, ‘Imad-i- 
Mahmid Qirf FAqih of Kirmdn, Hafiz, ‘Alf Dur-duzd, Kamal 
of Khujand, Muhammad-i-Firtizabadi, Nayyir of Kirman, 
Sayyid Ni‘matu’ll4h, Amir Khusraw, Jaldlu'd-Din Rumi, 
Salman of Sdwa, Sayyid Jalal-i-‘Adud, Sa‘du’d-Din Nasir, 
Sadru’d-Din Jawhari, Amini, Amir Hasan of Dihli, Jama- 
luwd-Din, Shaykh Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, Katibi, Nasir of 
Bukhara, Sultan Abu Sa‘id, Humam of Tabriz, Amir 
Khusraw of Dihli, Darwish Ashraf-i-Vamad-pish, ‘Ubayd- 
i-ZAkani, and Jalal-i-Tabib. Nearly all the chief varieties 
of verse are represented, including a certain number of 
poems in dialect (Fahlawiyydt and Shtrdziyydt), and the 
volume concludes with several prose treatises, to wit a 
Further coments Dispute between Food and Clothes, the Dream 
of Mahmid of the Bath, Eulogies of the chief Persian poets 
Qéris Déedn in terms of clothes and stuffs, the story of the 
clothes-thief, Wool’s letter to Satin, and other similar 
letters and official documents, the Avdyish-ndma (“Book 
of Adornment”), the Book of Definitions entitled Dak 
Wasl, containing, as its name implies, ten sections, the 
treatise entitled Sad Wa‘z (“A Hundred Counsels”), a 
mock-heroic mathnaw? in the style of the Shdéh-ndéma on 
the battle between Wool and “Cincob” (Kamkhd) en- 
titled Mukhayyat-ndéma, and finally a Glossary (Farhang) 
of articles of clothing. The only indication of the author’s 
date which I can find is supplied by the list 
of contemporary poets occurring at the end of 
the Eulogies of Poets (pp. 138-9 of the text), 
which includes Qasim[uwl-Anwar], who died 837/1433-4; 
‘Ismat [of Bukhara], d. 829/1425-6; Katibi, d. 838/1434-5 ; 
Khayali [of Bukhara], d.czved 850/1446-7; Shahi,d.857/145 3; 
and Adhari,d.866/1461-2. We must therefore conclude that 
Mahmud Qari of Yazd wrote subsequently to the date last 


Probable date of 
Mahmid Qari 
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given, so that he really belongs to a later period than that 
which we are now considering, though it seemed convenient 
to mention him here on account of his close literary affinity 
with Abu Ishaq, to whom his work evidently owed its chief 
inspiration. Sayyid Ni‘matu’llah, on the other hand, who 
is one of the poets parodied by Abt Ishaq, should, strictly 
speaking, be included in this place, but since he survived 
until 834/1430-1, and this chapter has already grown to an 
inconvenient length, I shall defer his consideration, with 
that of ‘Ismat, Katibi and others, to a later section of this 
book. 


ARABIC PROSE-WRITERS OF THIS PERIOD. 


Although it 1s not necessary to speak at nearly the same 
length about the prose-writers of this period as 
the coud about the poets, some at least of them deserve 
at any rate a passing mention, including one 

or two who wrote chiefly or exclusively in Arabic. 

Timur resembled another great Eastern conqueror of 
Turkish origin who lived four centuries before him, namely 
Sultan Mahmtd of Ghazna, in his passion for collecting 
and carrying off to his capital eminent scholars from the 
towns which he conquered, and thus endeavouring to in- 
crease the splendour of his Court and his own reputation 
as a patron of letters‘. Amongst those whom Timur thus 
abducted the most celebrated were Sa‘du’d-Din Taftazani 
and as-Sayyid ash-Sharif al-Jurjani*. 


1. Sa‘du’d-Din Mas‘tid ibn ‘Umar at-Taftdzdnt. 


This eminent scholar, who was described by the con- 
temporary ‘wlamd of Transoxiana as “at the 
Sa'dud-Din _ present time the chief man of learning in the 
- world, and the exemplar of scholars amongst 
1 For an instance of this, see my translation of the Chahdr Magqdla, 

p. 119 of the ¢rage-d-part. 
2 See the Hadbtbu’s-Siyar (vol. iii, pt 3, pp. 87-90), which devotes a 

long notice to him. 


BoP. 23 
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the sons of men,” and of whose works sixteen are enumerated 
by Brockelmann}, was born at Taftazan near Nasa in Khu- 
rdsdn in 722/1322, and is said to have written his first book 
(a commentary on az-Zanjanf’s Arabic Grammar) at the 
early age of sixteen. Another of his works, the Mutawwal, 
he is said to have dedicated to Malik Mu‘izzu’d-Din Husayn- 
i-Kurt (who reigned at Herat from A.D. 1331 to 1370). He 
then settled at Khwarazm, at that time a great centre of 
learning, where he composed his Mukhtasar, which he de- 
dicated to Janf Beg Khan of the Golden Horde, a descendant 
of Batu the Mongol, who reigned in Western Qipchaq from 
A.D. 1340 to 1357. When Timur captured Khwdrazm he 
allowed Malik Muhammad of Sarakhs, the youngest son of 
the above-mentioned Malik Mu‘izzu’d-Din,to take Taftazanf 
with him to Sarakhs, where he was given a professorship; but 
later, learning how great was his reputation as a scholar, he 
summoned him to his own capital Samarqand, where he 
remained for some years, greatly honoured by all. He died 
in 791/1389 (in the same year as the poet H4fiz), or, ac- 
cording to others, in 797/1394~—5?, and was buried at Sarakhs. 
He left a son named Mawlana Muhammad who died of the 
plague at Herat in 838/1434-5, and concerning whom an 
anecdote is related in the Habzbu’s-Siyar which reflects but 
little credit either on his filial piety or his sincerity. | 

Of Taftazani’s works it is unnecessary to speak in detail, 
for not only are they written in Arabic, but they do not even 
fall into the category of elles lettres, being for the most part 
on logic, Arabic grammar, philosophy, theology, exegesis 
and jurisprudence. I am not aware that he wrote anything 
in Persian, but, by virtue of a Turkish metrical trans- 
lation of Sa‘di’s Bustdu which he composed, he is included 
by the late Mr E. J. W. Gibb in his zstory of Ottoman 
Poetry’*. 


1 Gesch. d. Arabisch. Litd., vol. ii, pp. 215-16. 
2 According to the Mujmal of Fasthf in 787/1385. 
3 Vol. 1, pp. 202-3. 
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2. ‘Alf ibn Muhammad as-Sayyid ash-Shartf al-Jurjént. 


As-Sayyid ash-Sharif, chiefly known to European 
ss scholars by his book of “ Definitions ” (¢a‘r¢/d?) 
s-oayyl 2 3 a os 
es of technical and especially Sufi terms, was born, 
as his title a/-/urjdn¢ indicates, in the Caspian 
province of Gurgdan or Jurjan, near Astarabdad, in 740/13309. 
In 779/1377 he was presented by Sa‘du’d-Din Taftazani to 
the Muzaffarf prince Shah Shuja‘ who was then residing at 
Qasr-i-Zard, and who took him with himself to Shiraz, where 
he became a professor at the Dadru’sh-Shzfé. In 789/1387 
Timur conquered Shiraz and transported him to Samarqand, 
where he again foregathered with Taftazani, with whom he 
had many scientific controversies. On the death of Timur 
in 807/1405 he returned to Shiraz, where he died in 816/1413 
at the age of 76. Brockelmann enumerates 31 of his works, 
all of which are in Arabic’. Three Persian works, a well- 
known Arabic grammar commonly known as Sar/f-z-M?r, 
a treatise on Logic (a/-Kubrda fvl-Mantig), and another on 
the Degrees of Existence, written by or ascribed to him, 
are mentioned in Rieu’s Perszanx Catalogue?, but he seems 
to have composed but little in his mother-tongue. 


3. Lbn ‘Arabshah. 


A third but much younger writer of note who was carried 
off by Timur from his native place, Damascus, 
in 803/1400, when he was only twelve years of 
age, together with his mother and brothers, was Abu’l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Arabshah, 
chiefly famous for the bitterly hostile biography of Timur 
which he composed under the title of ‘A7é’26wl-Magdir ft 
nawatot Tinair, and to which reference has been made in 
the last chapter*. He studied at Samarqand with the above- 


Ibn ‘Arabshah 


1 See Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arabisch. Litt., vol. ii, pp. 216-17, 
and the Hadbzbu’s-Sizyar, vol. iii, pt 3, p. 89. 

2 Pp. 522812 SGmyetc. 

3 See Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arabisch. Litt., vol. ii, pp. 28-30, 
where five of his works are described. 
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mentioned al-Jurjani, mastered the Turkish and Persian 
languages, translated from the latter into Arabic the J/ar- 
gubdn-ndma of Sa‘du’d-Din Wardawini?, travelled widely, 
visiting Khata (Chinese Tartary), Khwdarazm, Dasht, As- 
trachan and Adrianople (where he became for a time private 
secretary to the Ottoman Sultan MuhammadlI). He returned 
to his native town, Damascus, in 825/1422, made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca seven years later, settled in Cairo in 
840/1436, and died in 854/1450. The undisguised hatred 
of Timur revealed in every page of his history forms a 
piquant contrast to the fulsome flattery of Sharafu’d-Din 
‘Alf Yazdi and other Persian biographers. Of Ibn ‘Arab- 
shah’s other works the best known is the Fakzhatw'l-Khulafa. 


4. ‘Adudud-Din al-jt. 


Of Arabic writers of this period who had no connection 
with Persia, such as al-Yafii and as-Safadi, to both of whom 
we are indebted for valuable biographical and historical 
material, I do not propose to speak here, but two other 
Arabic-writing Persians deserve at least a brief mention. 
! The first of these, ‘Adudu’d-Din ‘Abdu’r- 
ie ~©-Rahman ibn Ahmad al-jf, who died in 756/ 

1355, wrote in Arabic a good many books? on 
philosophical, religious and ethical subjects, of which the 
Mawédqi is the most celebrated; but it is chiefly on account 
of his connection with the Muzaffari dynasty that he is 
mentioned here, for though his birthplace was in Fars at 
Ij, a place between Ddrdbjird and Nayriz3, he seems to have 
written little or nothing in his mother-tongue, though, as we 
have seen above’, he is celebrated by Hafiz as one of the 
chief intellectual ornaments of Shirdz. He was a Shafi 
jurisconsult, a judge (gédz), and a mystic; but he was also 


1 A good and critical edition of this book by Mirz4 Muhammad is 
included in the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. vili, 1909. 

2 Brockelmann (of. ci¢., vol. ii, pp. 208-9) enumerates eleven. 

3 See G. le Strange’s Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 289. 

4 See p. 276 supra, and n. 2 ad calc. 
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employed at times in a diplomatic capacity, for we learn 
from the Fdrs-ndma-i-Ndsir¢ that he was sent by Shaykh 
Abt Ishaq, at that time ruler of Shirdz, in 753/1352-3, to 
the Amir Mubdrizu’d-Din Muhammad the Muzaffari, who 
was then in the neighbourhood of Kirman, to endeavour to 
dissuade him from attacking Shiraz. In this mission he 
failed ; but he was well received by Mubarizu’d-Din, whom 
he had to entertain for three days at his native town of fj, 
and had the honour of reading and explaining the com- 
mentary on the MWufassal (a well-known work on Arabic 
grammar by az-Zamakhsharf) to the Amir’s son Shah Shuja¢, 
afterwards ruler of Shiraz and alternately patron and rival 
of the poet Hafiz. 


5. Al-Frrizabddt. 


Another Persian man of learning who met and received 
favours from Timur was the great Arabic scholar 
and lexicographer, best known by his monu- 
mental dictionary the Qamis, or “Ocean,” Abu’t-Tahir 
Muhammad ibn Ya‘qub ash-Shirdzi al-Firizabad{2 He 
was born in 7209/1326 at Firizabdd in Fars, and studied 

first at Shiraz, then at Wasit in Mesopotamia, 
His extensive then at Baghdad (745/1344), and afterwards 

(750/1349-1350) at Damascus, where he at- 
tended the lectures of as-Subki, whom he accompanied to 
Jerusalem. There he lectured for some ten years, after which 
he set out again on his travels, in the course of which he 
visited Asia Minor, Cairo, Mecca (770/1368), where he re- 
mained fifteen years, and India, where he spent five years in 


Al-Firdzabadi 


1 This copious and valuable account of the province of Fars, which 
contains some 372 large pages, was lithographed at Tihrdn in 
1313/1895-6. 

2 See Brockelmann, of. cét., 11, pp. 181-3, from whom the particulars 
here given are taken. Al-Firizabddi is also mentioned in six or seven 
places in al-Khazrajf’s Hzstory of Yaman. See the second half of the 
Arabic text (“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, iii, 5), pp. 264~5, 278, 
286, 290, 297, 303-4, and 311, where mention is made of him in every 
year from 796/1393-4 to 802/1399-1400. 
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Dihli. He then returned to Mecca, where he spent another 
ten years. In 794/1392 he visited the court of the Jald’ir 
Sultan Ahmad ibn Uways at Baghdad ; and he also visited 
Timur at Shiraz, probably in 795/1393, and was received 
with much honour. Thence he went by way of Hurmuz on 

the Persian Gulf to Yaman, where he arrived in 
His highposition the following year (796/1394), and remained at 

Ta‘izz for fourteen months. He was then made 
Chief Judge (Qddi’l-quddt) of Yaman, and received in 
marriage the daughter of the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf. 
In 802/1400 he again visited Mecca, where he established 
a small college of Maliki jurisprudence: and, after visiting 
al-Madina, returned to Zabfd in Yaman, and died there in 
817/1414. 

Of the five Arabic writers mentioned above all save Ibn 
‘Arabshah (who is included on account of his connection 
with Timur) were Persians; and, for reasons which I have 
elsewhere given!, I consider that no literary history of the 
Persians which, confining itself to what is written in Persian, 
ignores the immense amount of valuable work produced by 
Persians in Arabic, can be regarded as adequate in its scope, 
or just to this talented people. 


PERSIAN PROSE-WRITERS OF THIS PERIOD. 


The period which we are now considering is far less rich 
in notable prose-writers than in poets, and not more than 
four or five need detain us here. 


1. Shamsud-Din Muhammad b. Sa‘td-i-Fakhr of Isfahan. 


The first writer who deserves mention is Shams-i-Fakhri, 
whose full name is given above. He compiled 
in 745/1344 a very excellent work on the Persian 
language entitled M/z‘ydr-z-Jamalt, which he dedicated to 
the amiable and talented but unfortunate Shaykh Abu 
Ishaq Inju%. It is divided into four parts as follows: 


Shams-i-Fakhri 


1 Literary History of Persia, vol.i, pp. 445-7. 
2 See p. 164 supra. 
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Part i, in 9 chapters, on Poetry and Prosody. 

Part ii, in 5 chapters, on Rhyme, the different varieties 
of Poetry, etc. 

Part iii, on Rhetorical Devices, Tropes and Figures of 
Speech, etc. 

Part iv, on the Persian language and its rare and archaic 
words. 

The fourth part, which is of most interest to philologists, 
was printed at Kazan in 1885 by Carl Salemann. I possess 
a good MS. of the whole work (except for one leaf missing 
at the beginning) which was given to me by my friend 
Dr Riza Tevfiq in August, 1909. The date of composition 
is given in a poem of I! dayts in praise of “the son of 
Mahmud Shah” (z.e.Shaykh Abu Ishaq Inju) in the following 


lines: 

foliig (gta S$ linet ly Sole 9 retyed (olla cylopis 
‘ole pope 9! 29d Gry ee 9 MA 9 Wadd cd Syms j 
‘ole 9 wl sep IWS 935 — Lola pig! TIP we? CH! wo 


The rare Persian words explained in this fourth part 
are arranged under the final letter, and each group is worked 
up into a gastda, of which they constitute the rhymes, in 
praise of the authors royal patron. The first three (un- 
published) parts of the book, though good, are relatively of 
less value than the fourth, since the matters of which they 
treat are more fully discussed in such older books as the 
Muyam ft Ma‘dytri Ash‘drv’l--Ajam' of Shams-i-Qays, and 
the Hada’zqu's-Sthr of Rashidu’d-Din Watwat. 


2. Mu'tnwd-Din-i-VYazde. 


Nearly all that is known of this writer is recorded by 
Rieu? in his notice of one of the British Museum 
ed an MSS. of the Mawdhzb-2-llah?, a historical mono- 
of the House = graph on the House of Muzaffar from its origin 

of Muzaffar ; —— | 
until the battle fought at Shiraz in 767/1365-6 


1 Published in the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. x (1909). 
2 Rieu’s Pers. Cut., pp. 168-9. 
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between Shah Shuja‘ and his brother and rival Shah Mah- 
mud. Mu‘inu’d-Din is described by his fellow-townsman 
Mufid in the /dmz‘-c-Muftdt (composed in 1082—1090/167 1— 
79)! as the greatest of the ‘wlamd of his day. His lectures 
were crowded with students, and occasionally honoured by 
the presence of his patron Shah Shuja‘ the Muzaffari, at 
whose instigation and encouragement, seconded by that of 
his father Mubarizu’d-Din Muhammad, Mu‘in began the 
composition of his history at Isfahan in 757/1356, though, 
as indicated above, he did not complete it until ten years 
later. Two years earlier, in 755/1354, according to the 
abstract of his history included in some manuscripts of the 
Ta rtkh-t-Guztda*, he was made professor at a college at 
Kirman. He died in 789/1387. 

The Mawdhib-1-llaht, of which I possess two Mss. from 
the late Sir A. Houtum-Schindler’s library’, besides having 
access to a manuscript belonging to the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, is a disappointing book, written, as Rieu 
justly remarks, like the History of Wassaf, mainly “ with a 
view to rhetorical display.” It is in fact intolerably florid and 
bombastic, a fault which we might more readily excuse but 
for the undoubted value of the information which it contains. 
Happily the simplified abstract of its contents mentioned at 
the end of the last paragraph dispenses us in large measure 
from the necessity of reading it in its unabridged form. 


3. Shaykh Fakhru'd-Din Abwl-Abbds Ahmad of Shtréz. 


This author, a grandson of the famous Shaykh Zarkuib 
of Shiraz, deserves mention on account of a monograph on 
his native town, entitled Sifrdéz-ndma, which 
he composed in 744/1343-4,and which is de- 
scribed by Rieu*. Manuscripts of this work, 


The Shiréz- 
nama 


1 See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., pp. 207-8. 

2 This abstract, by a certain Mahmud Kutbf(?), is included in the 
MS. published in fac-simile in the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series 
(vol. xiv, pp. 613-755 ; and vol. xiv, 2, pp. 151-207). 

3 See my list of these Mss. in the /.&.A.S. for Oct. 1917, pp. 670-1. 

4 Rieu’s Pers. Cat., pp. 204-5. 
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which has never been published, are rare; and it is a 
matter of regret that the author has devoted his attention 
in the biographical portion of the work so much more to 
Shaykhs and holy men than to poets. 


4. Mawlind Nizimwd-Din Shémt. 


This writer, called Shamb-i-Ghazani after a mausoleum 
erected for his own sepulture by the Mongol Ghazan Khan 
— miles to the S.W. of Tabriz, is notable as 
the earliest | the author of the only known history of Timur 
Fersanhistorian compiled during his life-time. This history, en- 

titled, like the later and much more celebrated 
book of Sharafwd-Din ‘Alf of Yazd, Zafar-ndma (“The 
Book of Victory”), is extremely scarce, the only manuscript 
which I know of being the British Museum codex (Add. 
23,980), of which I possess a copy made for me by my 
friend Dr Ahmad Khan. Our knowledge of Nizam-i-Shami 
is chiefly derived from incidental remarks occurring in his 
history, some of which are copied by his successor Shara- 
fud-Din ‘Ali, ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq (in the MWatla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn), 
Mirkhwand and Khwandamir. Rieu has admirably sum- 
marized all that is known about this author’. He was 
living at Baghdad when it was conquered by Timur in 
795/1392-3, and was amongst the first who came out to 
do homage to the conqueror, by whom he was graciously 
received; and he describes the impression made on him 
by the Tartar attack. In 803/1400-1 he was detained as 
a prisoner at Aleppo, and describes an attack on the citadel 
of which he was a witness. In 804/1401-2 Timur summoned 
him to his presence and ordered him to write the history 
of his reign and his conquests, placing at his disposal the 
necessary records, memoranda and official papers?, and 
bidding him especially avoid bombast and rhetoric, and 


1 Pers. Cat., pp. 170-2 and 1081. Cf. p. 183 supra. 

2 As has been already pointed out, the absence of any mention of 
the so-called /ustitutes of Timur in this place is one of the strongest 
arguments against their authenticity. See pp. 183-4 sufra. 
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write in a simple and straightforward style which ordinary 
people could understand. In 806/1403-4 he preached a 
homily before Timur in his camp near Ardabil on the 
occasion of the ‘/d or Festival at the end of the Ramadan 
fast (April 12, 1404). Soon afterwards Timur set out for 
his capital Samarqand, and allowed Nizdm-i-Shami to 
return “home” (apparently to Tabriz), furnishing him with 
letters of recommendation to his grandson Prince ‘Umar 
Bahadur, son of Mirdn-shah, who had just been appointed 
Governor of Persia; a post which he held until 808/1405-6, 
when he was dispossessed by his brother Prince Abu Bakr. 
It does not appear that the history was continued beyond 
the year 806/1404, when Timur, having enjoyed a brief 
period of repose after his last Georgian campaign, set out 
on his last return journey to his capital Samarqand, which 
he quitted on December 28, 1404, on his projected campaign 
against China. This campaign was rendered abortive by 
Timur’s death on March 19, 1405. Particulars of the last 
a year of his life, therefore, are not included in 
Zafar-néma ot Nizam-i-Shami’s work, but must be sought for 
aS in the homonymous Zafar-ndma of Sharafu'd- 
Din ‘Ali Yazd{, who wrote in 828/1424-5 and 
died thirty years later. Although he strictly belongs, there- 
fore, to the period which will be discussed in the next 
chapter, it will be more convenient to consider him here 
in connection with the author of the original Zafar-ndma, 
of which his later Zafar-ndma is essentially a more florid 
and verbose enlargement, garnished with many more verses, 
and increased in bulk by about fifty per cent. 


5. Sharafuwd-Din ‘Alé Yazde. 


All that is known about this historian, either from his 
own statements or from such books as the /dmz‘-2-Muftd1, 
Matla‘u’s-Sa'dayn, Haft Iqlim, Ta’ rikh-t-Rashtdt, Habtbu's- 
Szyar}, Latd’tf-ndma, and Dawlatshah’s “Memoirs of the 


1 Vol. ili, pt 3, p. 148. 
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Poets!,” is, as usual, admirably summarized by Rieu*. It 
is aS a poet writing under the zom de guerre of Sharaf, 
and with a special skill in versifying riddles and acrostics 
(m‘anmd) that he is mentioned by Dawlatshah, who also 
speaks in terms of exaggerated praise of his history of 
Timur, the Zafar-ndma, on which his fame chiefly rests, 
though its style is intolerably inflated and bombastic, and 
its facts—in spite of the author’s implication that he col- 
lected them from original documents and orally from old 
men who had taken part in the events described—appear 
to have been mostly borrowed with little or no acknow- 
ledgement from his predecessor Nizam-i-Shami, to whom 
he is even indebted for many of his citations from the 
Qur'an and from the poets. His work, however, has entirely 
eclipsed that of his predecessor. It has been published at 
Calcutta in the Bibliotheca Indica Series in two volumes 
(1887-8), and translated into French by Petis de la Croix 
(1722) ‘and from the French into English by J. Darby 
(1723). The author of the Haft [glim calls Sharafu’d-Din 
“the noblest of the scholars of Persia in his time, and the 
subtlest of the doctors of that period; luminous in ex- 
position, sharp-tongued, conspicuous in merit, the illuminator 
of every assembly, the adorner of every company ”; and, in 
speaking of his Zafar-ndama, says that “no book so elegant 
has ever been written in Persian on the science of history.” 
He adds that it was composed in 828/1424-5, a date ex- 


pressed by the chronogram j! p.m us? ave (“It was composed 
Other works by 19 Shiraz”), and that the author also wrote a 
Sharafu’d-Din treatise on riddles and acrostics ; a commentary 
“AlbofYazd on the celebrated Arabic poem in praise of the 
Prophet entitled a/-Burda (“The Mantle”) by al-Busiri ; 
a book on magical squares and lucky numbers, entitled 
Kunhiwl-Murdd dar Ilm-i-Wafgq-t-A‘déd; and a number 
of odes, quatrains and mathnawz poems, of which he gives 
only one short specimen. 


1 Pp. 378-81 of my edition. 2 Pers. Cat., pp. 173-5. 
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“Sharafu’d-Din,” says Rieu, “attained a position of great 
eminence, no less by his learning and piety than by the rare 
elegance of his style, and was for a long time the favourite 
companion of Shah-rukh and of his son Mirza Ibrahim 
Sultan. Itis related in the Za’rtkh-z-Rashid? that the former 
entrusted to his keeping and able tuition Yunus Khan, the 
young Khan of the Moghuls, who had been captured in 
832/1428-9 by Mirza Ulugh Bey, and who stayed with 
Sharafu’d-Din till the latter’s death. In 846/1442-3 Mirza 
Sultan Muhammad, who had been appointed Governor 
of ‘Iraq and established his residence in Qum, invited 
Sharafu’d-Din, who was then teaching crowds of pupils 
in his native city, to his court, and kept him there as an 
honoured guest and trusted adviser. When some years 
later, in 850/1446-7, the Prince having raised the standard 
of rebellion, Shah-rukh came with an army to Isfahan to 
enforce his submission, and ordered several of his ill-advised 
councillors for execution, Sharafu’d-Din, who was also ac- 
cused of having incited the Prince to revolt, was rescued 
from danger by the timely interference of Mirza ‘Abdu’l- 
Latif, who, on the plea that his father, Mirza Ulugh Bey, 
required the Mawlana’s assistance for his astronomical 
observations, despatched him to Samargand. After the 
death of Shah-rukh, Sultan Muhammad, then master of 
Khurdasan, gave him leave to go back to Yazd. Sharafu’d- 
Din returned to his birthplace in 853/1449-1450, and 
settled in the neighbouring village of Taft. He died there 
in 858/1454, and was buried in the precincts of a college 
built by himself and called after him Sharaftyya.” 

Some manuscripts of the Zaf/ar-ndma contain “an Intro- 
duction treating of the genealogy of the Turkish Khans and 
of the history of Chingiz Khan and his descendants down 
to the time of Timur?” This was compiled in 822/1419, 


1 See Erskine’s History of India, vol. 1, pp. 45 and 49; and the 
History of the Moghuls of Central Asia, by N. Ehas and E. D. Ross, 
p. 74 (ch. xxxvi), and pp. 84-5 and 155. 

2 Rieu, Pers. Cat., pp. 174-5. 
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six years earlier than the Zafar-ndma. It is instructive to 
compare parallel sections of the histories of Nizamu’d- 
Din Shami and Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, so as to see how 
the latter has amplified and embroidered the work of his 
predecessor ; and, did space allow, it would not be without 
interest to offer side by side translations of such parallel 
passages, e.g. the account of the Battle of Angora (June 16, 
1402), which resulted in the overthrow and capture of the 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid, called “the Thunder-bolt” ( Y2/- 
dirim). Since Sharafu’d-Din’s later work, for all its faults 
of taste and style, probably contains all or nearly all the 
matter chronicled by Nizam-i-Shami, it is doubtful whether 
the work of the latter, though more desirable in itself on 
account of its priority, as well as of its greater simplicity 
and concision, will ever be published. 


THE HURUFI SECT AND ITS FOUNDER, FADLU’LLAH 
OF ASTARABAD. 


Before concluding this chapter, it is necessary to say 
something about the strange heretical sect of 
a the Hurifts (“ Literalists ”) invented and pro- 
pagated by a certain Fadlu’llah of Astardbad 
in the reign of Timur; a sect worthy of attention not only 
on account of its extraordinary doctrines and considerable 
literature (including not a little poetry, especially in Turkish), 
but on account of events of some historical importance, per- 
secutions on the one hand and assassinations on the other, 
to which it gave rise. The sect does not seem to have main- 
tained its position long in Persia, but it passed over into 
Turkey and there found a suitable medium for its develop- 
ment in the order of the Bektdshi dervishes, who are at the 
present day its chief if not its only representatives. 
Concerning this sect andits founder the Persian historians 
of the period are unaccountably silent, and the only reference 
to it which I have met with occurs in the A7zjmal of Fasthi 
of Khwaf under the year 829/1426, and in a fuller form in 
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the Habisbu’s-Siyar’, which places the event described a year 
later. On the 23rd Rabf‘ ii, 829 (March 4, 1426), or on the 
same day of the month of the following year (Feb. 21, 1427), 
a certain Ahmad-i-Lur, described as “a disciple (#urtd) of 
Mawlana Fadlu’llah of Astarabdd,” on the usual pretence 
of presenting a petition to Shah-rukh, T{mur’s son and suc- 
cessor, stabbed him in the stomach as he was leaving the 
mosque at Herdt, without, however, inflicting a mortal 
wound. The would-be assassin was killed on the spot by 
one of the King’s servants named ‘Ali Sultan Quchin; a 
fortunate thing for him, as he was undoubtedly saved 
thereby from torture, but subsequently a matter of regret to 
Mirza Baysunqur and the nobles charged with the investiga- 
tion of the matter, who were thus deprived of a valuable 
clue. However, they found in the dead man’s pocket the 
key of a certain house, the tenants of which being examined 
cast suspicion on a certain Mawlana Ma‘rtf, a notable calli- 
graphist, scholar and wit, who had formerly been in the 
service of Sultan Ahmad-i-Jala’ir at Baghdad, and after- 
wards in that of Mirza Iskandar of Shiraz, whence Shah-rukh 
had brought him to Herat. Here he had associated with 
many men of letters, dervishes and others, and apparently 
amongst them with Ahmad-i-Lur. Baysunqur Mirza, who 
had a private grudge against him, wished to put him to 
death, but, after he had been brought beneath the gallows 
several times, he was finally imprisoned in a dungeon of the 
Castle of Ikhtiyaru’d-Din. Others, more unfortunate, were 
put to death and their bodies burned. Amongst these was 
Khwaja ‘Adudu’d-Din, the grandson of Fadlullah of Astar- 
Abad the Hurtfi. The poet Sayyid Qdasimu’l-Anwar, of 
whom we shall speak in another chapter, also incurred some 
suspicion, and was expelled from Herat by Mirzd Bay- 
sunqur. 


1 Vol. iil, pt 3, pp. 127-8. I have published a full translation of the 
passage in the (/zjmal in the special number of the AZuséon pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in 1915, pp. 48-78. See 
also Price’s Retrospect, vol. iii, pt 2, pp. 546-7. 
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One of the few notices of Fadlu’llah “al-Hurifi” which 
Gas of I have met with occurs in the /zddé of Ibn Hajar 
Herifiintt,  2l-‘Asqaldni (died 852/1448-9)' and runs as 
Hajar’s /nbé =~ follows: | 


“ Fadlu’llah, the son of Abi Muhammad of Tabriz, was one of those 
innovators who subject themselves to ascetic discipline. Imbued with 
heretical doctrine, he finally evolved the sect known as the Huri/fis, 
pretending that the Letters [//zrz/] of the alphabet were metamor- 
phoses of men, together with many other idle and baseless fancies. He 
invited the Amfr Tfmur the Lame [Tamerlane] to adopt his heresies, 
but he sought to slay him. This came to the knowledge of his [Timirs] 
son [Mfransh4h] with whom he [Fadlu’ll4h] had sought refuge, and he 
struck off his head with his own hand. When this was made known 
to Timur, he demanded his head and body and burned them both in 
this year 804/1401-2.” 

The doctrines of Fadlu’llah were originally set forth in 
a most extraordinary book, written partly in Arabic, partly 

in Persian, and partly in a dialect of Persian, 
the Jéawidén entitled /dwiddn-t-Kabtr (“the Great Eternal”), 

of which manuscripts exist in the library of 
St Sofia at Constantinople, at Leyden, in the British Museum 
(Or. 5957), in the Cambridge University Library (EE. 1. 27), 
and in my own collection. The first European description 
of this curious book was, I believe, the brief notice of the 
Leyden MS. contained in vol. iv (p. 298) of the old Leyden 
Catalogue of 1866, the author of which observes “alternum 
exemplar non vidi obvium.” A much fuller account of 
the work was published by M. Clément Huart in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1889? under the title otsce d’un manuscrit 
pehlevi-musulman, and was based on the Constantinople MS., 
which was apparently labelled not by its proper title but as 
“Questions connected with the Qur’an.” M. Huart did not 
concern himself with the contents so much as with the 
language of this manuscript, which he did not at that time 


1 This book is not accessible to me, but the passage in question is 
_cited by Fligel at pp. vii—viii of the preface to vol. ii of his edition of 
Hajj Khalffa’s Kashfw2-Zunin. 
2 vili® Série, t. xiv, pp. 238-70. 
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recognize as the /dwiddn-t-Kabtr, or as the chief text-book 
of the Hurtfis, or as the work of Fadlu'llah of Astardbdd. 
In my Catalogue of the Perstan Manuscripts in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge, published in 1896, I devoted 
a long notice (pp. 69-86) to our excellent copy of the 
Jdwiddn-t-Kabtr, which was “bought at Constantinople, 
Oct. 1681, price ten Lion dollars.” <A feature of special 
interest in this manuscript is an appendix containing ac- 
counts, written in a dialect of Persian explained to some 
extent by interlinear glosses in red, of a series of dreams 
seen presumably by Fadlu’llah himself. Many of these are 
dated, the earliest in 765/1363-4, “at a time before the 
explanation of visions and interpretation of dreams was 
vouchsafed ”; the latest in 796/1393-4. They thus cover 
a period of biey years, and contain references to a number 
7 a of places and persons. Amongst the former are 
places mentioned A stardbad, Baghdad, Baku, Burtjird, Damghan, 
with, Fadlu'lldh’s Egypt, Firdz-kuh, ‘Iraq, Isfahan (especially a 
a building there called ‘/imdrat-z- Tukhjt or Trigcht), 
Khwarazm, Mesopotamia (/azéva), Qazwin, Samarqand, 
Tabriz, and the two celebrated strongholds of the Assassins, 
Rudbdr (near Astarabad) and the Fortress of Gird-i-Kuh. 
Amongst the latter are Amir Timur (Tamerlane), “ King” 
Uways}, Tuqtamish Khan’, Pir Pasha, Sayyid ‘Imadu’d- 
Din (ze, the Turkish Hurtfi poet Nesimi*), Sayyid Shamsu 
*d-Din, Sayyid Taju’d-Din, Khwaja Fakhru’d-Din, Khwaja 
Hasan, Khwaja Bayazid, Mawlana Kamalu’d-Din, Mawlana 
Mahmid, Mawlana Majdu’d-Din, Mawlana Qiwadmu'd-Din, 
Mawlana Sadru’'d-Din, Shaykh Hasan, Shaykh Mansur, 
Malik ‘Izzu’d-Din, Amir Shams, Darwish Tawakkul, Dar- 
wish Musafir, Darwish Kamalu’d-Din, ‘Abdu’r-Rahim, ‘Ab- 
du’l-Qadir, Husayn Kiya, ‘Umar-i-Sultaniyya, and Yusuf 
of Damghan. 


1 Presumably Shaykh Uways the Jala@’ir, who reigned 757-777/1356- 
1375: 2 See p. 321 supra. 

3 See Gibb’s Astory of Ottoman Poetry, vol. 1, pp. 343-68. He 
was flayed alive for heresy in 820/1417-18. 
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The accounts of these dreams, even with the aid of the 
interlinear glosses which explain most of the words in dialect, 
are very elliptical and difficult to understand, being ap- 
parently mere memoranda sufficient to recall the vision to 
the memory of the writer. They seem to form no part of 
the /dwiddn-i-Kabir, and do not, I think, occur in most 
copies of it. 

On Oct. 23, 1896, soon after the publication of my 
Catalogue, my friend the late Mr E. J. W. Gibb called my 
attention in a letter to the fact that in several Turkish bio- 
graphies of poets (such as those of Latifi and ‘Ashiq Chelebi) 
the Turkish poet Nesimi mentioned in the last paragraph 
but one is described as “the Huritfi,” and his connection 
with Fadlu’llah is established by some of his own verses, é.g.: 


‘ake 6) KS ay JS thighs Guiee ole 
G65 coll ead aldose cyuudlate geet 


“ If thou would’st gain knowledge of wisdom’s lore, come hither, O sage ; 
Hearken to the speech of Nesfmi and behold the Grace of God” 
[Fadlwllh] ! 
Mr Gibb, following up this clue, devoted a chapter (the 
seventh, pp. 336-388) in the first volume of his 
i: 8 History of Ottoman Poetry to the Hurifis, and 
ec especially to two of the Turkish Hurtff poets, 
Nesimi? and Refi‘i, of whom the latter was a 
disciple of the former. Mr Gibb was unable to trace the 
Hurifis beyond the middle of the seventeenth century, but 
gives (pp. 381 ez segq.) two interesting extracts from Turkish 
chronicles showing the fierce persecution of which the sect 
was on several occasions the object. The first extract (from 
the Memoirs of Turkish Divines entitled Shaga’1gu’n-Nu‘- 
madntyya, which Gibb renders as “the Crimson Peony”’) 


1 Nesim{, who was a native of Baghdad, was bilingual, and his 
Dtwén includes a Persian as well as a Turkish section. Both were 
printed at Constantinople in one thin volume in 1298/1881. Mr Gibb 
calls Nesimf “the first true poet of the Western Turks, the only true 
poet of this far-off period.” 


B. P. 24 
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relates how the Persian Mufti of Constantinople, Fakhru’d- 
Din-i-‘-Ajam{i, a pupil of as-Sayyid ash-Sharif al-Jurjani’, 
seized and caused to be burned to death as heretics certain 
Hurtfis who had succeeded in gaining the confidence and 
favour of the reigning Sultan Muhammad I[I,the“Conqueror” 
of Constantinople, who, apparently, for all his power, was 
unable to protect them from the fury of the ‘«/amd and the 
fanaticism of the orthodox. It is even related that the Mufti 
was so carried away by his religious zeal that, in blowing the 
fire kindled for his victims, he singed the long beard for 
which he was conspicuous. The second extract (from 
Latifi’s Biographies of Turkish poets) denounces the heresies 
and “blasphemous nonsense” of a Hurtfi poet named Ta- 
manna’i, who with others of the sect was put to death by 
sword and fire in the reign of Sultan Bayazid, who, as we 
have seen above’, was defeated by Timur at the Battle of 
Angora in 804/1402 and died soon after. As it was in this 
same year that Fadlu'llah the Hurufi was put to death’, it 
is evident that his doctrines had become widely diffused 
(from Astarabad to Adrianople) even during his life-time, 
and that they aroused the fercest execration of the orthodox. 
Mr Gibb says that as he had failed to discover any record of 
later movements on the part of the Hurutfis, he was inclined 
to think that the activity of the sect did not extend much 
beyond the close of the fifteenth century; and that such 
organization as it may have possessed was probably de- 

stroyed in the persecutions to which it was sub- 
Ole tin jected in the reign of Bayazid. But as a matter 
eel of fact their activity continues down to the 
tory of Hurifi present day, the Bektashi dervishes being still 
doctrines : 5 , . 

the representatives and repositoriesof the Hurtfi 

1 See p. 355 supra. 

2 Pp. 197-9 supra. Gibb thinks that Bayazfd II (reigned 886- 
g18/1481-1512) is meant, since in his reign, in 897/1492, there was, 
according to the historian Sa‘du’d-Din, a fierce persecution of ‘“‘the 
Qalandars” in consequence of an attempt on the Sultan’s life made by 
one of them. 

3 See p. 367 supra, but compare also p. 374. 
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doctrines. As lately as 1291/1874-5 there was published 
a Turkish denunciation of the sect entitled “the Revealer 
of Mysteries and Repeller of Miscreants: a Refutation of 
the Doctrines and Practices of the Hurtfis and Bektdshis,” 
by Ishaq Efendi, who is very well informed concerning the 
matters about which he writes and gives a clear and accurate 
account of the doctrines which he denounces. He divides 
his treatise into three chapters, of which the /irs¢ treats of 
the origin of Fadl[u’lla4h] the Huruiff, and the principles and 
laws of certain of the Bektdashis; the second of the blas- 
phemies of Firishta-zada’s /dwiddn; and the ¢hzrd of the 
blasphemies contained in the other /dwzddns. He men- 
tions a persecution of the Bektashis by Sultan Mahmid in 
1241/1825-6, in which the Turkish poet ‘Arif Hikmat Bey 
acted as chief inquisitor ; and says that he was moved to the 
compilation and publication of his work by the impudence 
of the Bektashis in daring to print and publish the ‘/skg-xama, 
or “Book of Love,” of Firishta-zada (‘Abdu’l-Mayjid ibn 
Firishta ‘Izzu’d-Din) in 1288/1871-2. He says that “the 
books which these persons (2.e. the Bektdshis or Hurtfis) 
call /dwtddn are six in number, of which one was composed 
by their original misleader Fadlu’llah the Hurifi, while the 
other five are the works of his Khaléfas” (Vice-gerents or 
Successors). “In these five books,” he adds, “their heresies 
and blasphemies are very evident, and they are wont to 
teach and study them secretly amongst themselves”; but 
“ Firishta-zada in his /dwiddn, entitled ‘/shg-ndma, did in 
some measure conceal his blasphemies.” 


“After a while,” continues the author, “the evil doctrines of those 
heretics became known amongst men, and the son of Timur [vzz. 
Mirdnshah] caused Fadl the Hurifi to be put to death, after which he 
tied a rope to his legs, had him dragged publicly through the streets 
and bazaars, and rid this nether world of his vile existence. 

“Thereupon his Xha//fas (vicars or lieutenants) agreed to disperse 
themselves through the lands of the Muslims, and devoted themselves 
to corrupting and misleading the people of Islam. He of those Khaléfas 
who bore the title of a/-‘A/i al-A‘lé (‘the High, the Supreme’) came to 
the monastery of H4jji Bektash in Anatolia and there lived in seclusion, 


24—2 
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secretly teaching the /dwdddéz to the inmates of the monastery, with 
the assurance that it represented the doctrine of Hajji Bektash the 
saint (wad/). The inmates of the monastery, being ignorant and foolish, 
accepted the /édwiddn, notwithstanding that its obvious purport was 
the denial of all divine obligations and the pandering to the lusts of the 
flesh ; named it ‘the secret’ ; and enjoined the utmost reticence concerning 
it, to such a degree that if anyone enters their order and afterwards 
reveals ‘the secret,’ they consider his life as forfeit. By this their so- 
called ‘secret’ are meant certain blasphemous passages in the /dwidén, 
hinted at by detached letters like a/¢f ($), waw (9), 7472 (om), and zayx (5), 


for the interpreting of which symbols they have compiled a treatise 
entitled ‘the Key of Life’ (AZ/téhu’l-Haydi). This they name ‘the 
Secret,’ and should one possess it he understands the /dwidén, which 
without this aid is unintelligible. They were thus careful to conceal 
their secret for fear lest the doctors of religion (‘#/amd) should obtain 
some inkling of its nature and should suppress it; and thus, since 
800/1397-8, they have succeeded in secretly seducing many.” 


The author then goes on to expose and denounce the 
different tricks and stratagems by which they strive to win 
men, both Muslims and non-Muslims, to their heresies, and 
adds: 


“From all this it is plain that these people [the Bektdshfs]} are not 
really Sh{‘ites, but are essentially a polytheistic sect [AZushrikix], who, 
though unable to win over to themselves the Jews and Christians, how- 
ever much they affirm their doctrines, do attract some of those Muslims 
who are partial to the Shi‘ite doctrine. So when I questioned certain 
Bektdshi neophytes, they declared themselves to be of the Ja‘farf [z. 
the Imdmi or Shi‘a] sect, and knew nothing of the mysteries of the 
Jéwidén, imagining themselves to be of the Shf‘a. But when I enquired 
of a learned Persian travellernamed Mirz4 Safad his opinion concerning 
the Bektdshis, he replied, ‘ Ihave associated much with them, and have 
carefully investigated their religion, and they deny [the necessity of] 
actions prescribed by the Holy Law.’ He thus decisively declared 
their infidelity. We take refuge with God from their ignorance !” 


During the Easter Vacation of 1897 I had the opportunity 
of examining with some care two Hurtff manuscripts be- 
longing to the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris!, which I 
described in the /.X.A.S. for 1898 (pp. 61-94) in an article 


1 They bear the class-marks Ancien Fonds Persan 24, and Suppl. 
Persan 107. 
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entitled “Some Notes on the Literature and Doctrines of 
the Hurufi Sect.” One of these MSS., dated 970/1562-3, 
contains the /stzwd-ndma of Amir Ghiyathu’d- 
The istiwd- ‘Din, a mathnaw? poem in Persian on Alexander 
the Great’s quest after the Water of Life, and 
a glossary of the dialect words occurring in the /déwzddn-t- 
Kabtr. The other, dated 895/1489-90, contains 


The the Mahabbat-nadma, of which there is reason 
to believe that Fadlu’llah himself was the 
author. 


Nine years later, in the /.R.A.S. for 1907, I published 
another article on this subject entitled “Further Notes on 
the Literature of the Hurtfis and their connection with the 
Bektashi Order of Dervishes,” in which I described 43 Hu- 
rufi MSS. recently acquired by the British Museum, the 
Cambridge University Library, and myself. Concerning 
the manner in which these MSS. were obtained I then wrote 
as follows: 


“The connection of the Hurtfis with the Bektdshis first became 
known to me in the following manner. About three years after the 
publication of the article to which I have referred above, a certain 
dealer in Oriental manuscripts in London, a native of Baghdad, from 
whom I had already purchased a number of MSS., invited me to furnish 
him with a list of my desiderata, in order that he might submit the same 
to his correspondents in the East. I did so, and mentioned in my list 
the /dwiddén-ndma or any other Hurifi books. Shortly afterwards (in 
Feb.~March, 1901) he forwarded to me a parcel of manuscripts in 
which was included a copy of this work (now in the British Museum, 
marked Or. 5957) besides some other books of the sort in question. 
The prices set on these MSS. were high, but some half-dozen were 
secured by the Cambridge University Library, while five or six more 
were purchased by the British Museum, and now bear the class-marks 
Or. 5957—-Or. 5961. 

“‘The comparatively high prices realized by these MSS. seem to have 
stimulated the search for other similar ones, and gradually, as the 
supply not only continued but increased, it became clear that these 
Hurtfi books existed in considerable quantities, and were still widely 
read and copied in the East, especially in Turkey. Prices consequently 
fell rapidly, and latterly few of these MSs. have fetched more than £2 
or 43 in the limited market where the demand for them existed. Nor 
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was it long before we discovered that it was from the Bektashf dervishes 
that they were, in almost all cases, directly or indirectly derived, and 
that it is amongst the members of this Order that the Huriff doctrines 
flourish at the present day.” 


Amongst the MSS. described in this article are two or 
three treatises dealing with the biography and teachings of 
Hajji Bektdsh, from whom the Order in question derives 
its name, and who died .in 738/1337-8}, two years before 
the birth of Fadluw lah the Hurufi. This latter date, with 
five others connected with the early history of the sect, is 
recorded on the fly-leaf of one of the British Museum MSS. 
(Or. 6381) as follows : 

(1), Birth of Fadlu’llah, 740/1339—1 340. 

(2) Manifestation or annunciation of his doctrine, 788/ 
1386-7. 

(3) Martyrdom of Fadlu'llah, 796/1393-4, aged 56 lunar 


years. 
(4) Death of his Khalffa “ Hadrat-i-‘Aliyyu’l-A‘la,” 
§22/1419. 


(5) Death of Timur’s son Miranshah (whom the Hurtfis 
called “Antichrist,” Daza/, and “the King of Snakes,” AZa- 
rdn-shdh), who slew Fadlu'llah, 803/1400-1. 

From a verse on the same page it would appear that 
Fadlu lah performed the pilgrimage to Mecca in 775/1373-4. 
On a page of another of these MSS. in the British Museum 
(Or. 6380, f. 24) is inscribed a curious document which 
appears to be Fadlu’llah’s last Will and Testament. From 
this, of which the text and translation are printed in full in 
the article in question?, it would appear that he was put to 
death at Shirwan. The article concludes with a complete 
index of all the books and persons mentioned in it. The 
titles of most of the books, whether Persian or Turkish, end 
in nédma; eg. Adam-ndma (“the Book of Adam”), Akhirat- 


1 The authority for this date is Mu‘allim Najf (Zsdz7, p. 106). By 
a curious coincidence this date is yielded by the sum of the letters 
composing the word Bek/dshiyya, the name of the order. 

2 Pp. 9-10 of the separate reprint from the /. 2. A.S. for July, 1907. 
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nama (“the Book of the Hereafter”), ‘Arshk-ndma (“the 
Book of the Throne”), Bashdrat-ndma (“the Book of Good 
Tidings ”’), etc. 

In 1909 there was published in the “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” Series a volume (vol. ix) containing translations 
into French of several Hurifi treatises, with explanatory 
notes, etc., by M. Clément Huart, followed by a study of 
the Hurtfi doctrines (also in French) by Dr Riza Tevfigq, 
commonly known in Turkey as “ Feylesif Rzzé” or “ Riza 
the Philosopher,’ a man remarkable for his attainments in 
the learning of both East and West, and an adept in all 
that appertains to the various Dervish Orders of Turkey, 
especially the Bektashis. This volume, by far the most 
important independent work on the subject, is a rich mine 
of information on the strange and fantastic doctrines of a 
sect which, though its very name seems to have been un- 
known in Europe twenty years ago, played a not unimportant 
part in the history of Western Asia. Its characteristic 
doctrines, equally ingenious and grotesque, are pretty fully 
discussed in the books and articles mentioned above, to 
which such as desire fuller knowledge of them may be 
referred. 





BOOK III. 


FROM THE DEATH OF TIMUR TO THE 
RISE OF THE SAFAWI DYNASTY 


(A.H. 807-907 = A.D. 1405-1502). 





ClyaPRTER Vi. 


HISTORY OF THE LATER TIMURID PERIOD. 


The century which we are now about to consider is in its 
latter part one of those chaotic and anarchical periods which, 
Character of the 1 Persian history, commonly follow the death of 
century which q@ great conqueror and empire-builder: It in- 
forms the subject : : 
of the remainder Cludes the rise of the Uzbek power in Trans- 
of this volume = Ox jana; the gradual decay and disruption of the 
vast empire built up by Timur at so great a cost of blood 
and suffering; the successive domination of two Turkman 
dynasties known as the “ Black” and “White Sheep” (Qdra- 
goyunli and Ag-goyinii); and the appearance and triumph 
of the Safawis, the greatest of modern Persian dynasties, 
who may be regarded in a certain sense as the creators, or 
at least the restorers, of Persian national sentiment in 
modern times. It begins with the death of Timur in 807/ 
1405, and ends with the Battle of Shurur, in 907/1 501-2, in 
which Shah Isma‘il the Safawi utterly defeated the “White 
Sheep” Turkmans, made Tabriz his capital,and was crowned 
king of Persia; though it took him some years to extend 
his sway over the whole country, until, as Stanley Lane- 
Poole says, “his dominions stretched from the Oxus to the 
Persian Gulf, from Afghanistan to the Euphrates.” 

When examined more closely, this period of a century 
is seen to fall naturally into two unequal halves, divided by 
Thedeathor the death of Timur’s third son Shah-rukh in 
Shéh-rukhin = §850/1446-7. As long as he lived and reigned, 
1446 divides this ‘ é 
period intotwo he succeeded, in spite of numerous revolts on 
dissimilar parts the part of his kinsmen, in maintaining almost 
in its integrity the empire conquered by his father, which, 
however, after his death underwent rapid disintegration at 
the hands first of the “Black” and then of the “White Sheep” 
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Turkmans, and lastly of the Uzbeks, until these in their 
turn, together with the remnants of the House of Timur, 
were swept aside by the victorious Shah Isma‘il the Safawi. 
But though the House of Timur was driven out of Persia, 
The Timtrids, it was still destined to play a splendid part in 
pe nee India, where Zahiru’d-Din Muhammad Babur, 

play a briliant | the great-great-great-grandson of Timur, driven 
partinIndia = out by the Uzbeks from his own principality of 
Farghana, founded the dynasty commonly known in Europe 
as the “Great Moguls,’ which endured there for more than 
three centuries and finally disappeared in the great Mutiny 
of 1857. With the “Great Moguls” of India we are not 
directly concerned in this book, save in so far as they came 
into relations with the Persian Safawis; but though the 
political importance of the later Timurids in Persia con- 
tinually decreased after the death of Shah-rukh, the courts 
of their diminished realms continued to be a centre of 
literary activity, enriched by the presence of numerous cele- 
brated poets and men of letters, while several princes of 
this House, notably Sultan Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn b. Mansur 
b. Baygara, Ulugh Beg, Baysunqur and the great Babur him- 
self, made notable contributions to literature or science, and 
Mir ‘Alf Shir Nawal, Ministerof Sultan Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn, 
was at once a notable poet (especially in the Turki tongue) 
and a generous patron of men of letters, so that the literary 
splendour of Herat under the later Timurids is comparable 
to that of Ghazua under Sultan Mahmud. 

From the political point of view the most important 
representatives of the dynasties mentioned above were 
Shah-rukh of the House of Timur; Qéara Yusuf of the 
“Black Sheep” Turkmans; Uzin Bisa of the “White 
Sheep” Turkmans; Shaybani Khan of the Uzbeks; and, 
chief of all, Shah Isma‘l the founder of the great Safawi 
dynasty. Of Uztn (“Tall” or “Long”) Hasan 
we possess contemporary European accounts 
in the narratives of Caterino Zeno, Josafa 
Barbaro and Ambrosio Contarini, ambassadors from Venice 


Venetian envoys 
to Uzin Hasan 
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to this great ruler (whom they variously call “Ussun 
Cassano” and “Assambei”), whose assistance against the 
increasingly formidable power of the Ottoman Turks they 
desired to gain. They successively visited Persia for this 
purpose between the years A.D. 1471 and 1478, and their 
narratives, full of interest and life-like touches seldom found 
in the pages of Persian historians of this period, have been 
published in English by the Hakluyt Society in a volume 
entitled Szx Narratives of Travel in Persia by Italians in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centurtes". 

Before considering in greater detail these Turkman 
dynasties of the “Black” and “White Sheep,” the history 
of the House of Timur, so far as its connection 
with Persia is concerned, must be briefly traced. 
Timur had four sonsanda daughter. Of his sons the eldest, 
Jahangir, predeceased his father by thirty years; and the 
second, ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza, by ten years. The third, Miran- 
shah, survived him by three years, but fell into disgrace and 
appears to have become affected in his reason. The fourth 
was Shah-rukh, who practically succeeded his father, and 
had a long and prosperous reign of forty-three years (807— 
850/1404-1447). Timur’s intention was that Jahangir’s son 
Pir Muhammad should succeed him, but he was defeated 
by his cousin Khalil Sultan,son of Miranshah, who succeeded 
in taking possession of Samarqand and gaining 
the support of several powerful nobles, and was 
finally murdered twoyears afterhis grandfather’s 
death by his trusted minister ‘Ali Taz or Pir ‘Ali. Khalil 
Sultan, though not without parts, was undone by his infatua- 
tion for the courtesan Shad Malak, whose extravagant whims 
he was ever ready to gratify, to the disgust of his nobles 
and officers, who, headed by the two Khuda-dads and Bardi 


Timir’s sons 


Brief reign of 
Khalil Sultan 


1 The three other narratives are the Discourse of Giovan Battista 
Ramusto on the writings of Giovan Marta Angtoletio...in which are 
narrated the life and deeds of Ussun Cassano; the Travels of a Merchant 
72 Persia (in the time of Shah Isma‘fl) ; and the Varradtve of Vincentio 
@ Allesandrt, Venetian Ambassador to Sh4h Tahmasp. 
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Beg, presently rose against him, deposed him, and banished 
him to Kashghar. Thereupon his uncle Shah-rukh marched 
in and took possession, but had sufficient kindliness to re- 
unite the unhappy Khalil to his beloved Shad Malak, who 
showed her appreciation of his devotion by stabbing herself 
with a poniard when he died. The two were buried together 
in the same tomb at Ray. Khalil Sultan was not only a 
generous patron of poets but himself wrote verse, of which 
several specimens are recorded by Dawlatshah?. 

Shah-rukh, who now succeeded to the throne, was born 
in 779/1377, and was therefore 28 years of age at the time 
Sd of his accession. He had been made governor 
(reigned a.v. | Of Khurdsdan in his twentieth year (799/1396-7), 
Howes?) and was already practically absolute in that 
province and struck coins in hisown name. His dominions 
were successively enlarged by the addition of Mazandaran 
(809/1406—7), Transoxiana (811/1408-9), Fars (817/1414-5), 
Kirman (819/1416-7) and Adharbayjdn (823/1420). The 
attempt on his life by Ahmad-i-Lur, alluded to in the last 
chapter’, was made in 830/1427, and he finally died at Ray 
in 850/1447, after a reign of 43 years at the age of 72. He 
waged successful wars against the rulers of the “Black 
Sheep” dynasty, Qara Yusuf and his son Iskandar, but on 
the whole, as Sir John Malcolm says‘, “he desired not to 
extend, but to repair, the ravages committed by his father. 
He rebuilt the walls of the cities of Herat and Merv, and 
restored almost every town and province in his dominions 
to prosperity. This Prince also encouraged men of science 
and learning, and his Court was very splendid. He culti- 
vated the friendship of contemporary monarchs, and we read 
in the pages of his historian a very curious account of some 

1 This is Sir John Malcolm’s version (/7/7s¢. of Persza, ed. 1815, 
vol. i, p. 486), for which his authority is De Guignes. Dawlatshah, 
however (p. 354), says that the rebellious nobles cut off Shad Malak’s 
ears and nose, and makes no mention of her reunion with Khalil 
Sultan. 

2 Pp. 355-6 of my edition. 

3 See p. 366 supra. BACD. cit, 1, p.G87- 
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embassies which passed between him and the Emperor of 
ina.” 

With this estimate of Shah-rukh’s character the most 
recent native historian of Persia, Mirza Muhammad Husayn 

Khan Zukdul-Mulk, poetically surnamed Fu- 
he rught,isincomplete agreement?. “After Timur,” 
depicted by he says, “his son Mirza Shah-rukh sat in the 
Furtéghi . 
place of his father. He was a successor who 

was the exact opposite of his predecessor, a peaceful and 
placable man, never prone to war and contention, save with 
seditious rebels and such as sought means to create dis- 
turbances in the empire, whom he deemed it necessary to 
suppress. In brief, the Empire founded by Timur was 
refined by the efforts of Mirza Shah-rukh, who during a 
long period busied himself in repairing the devastation 
wrought by his father, and in informing himself as to the 
condition of his subjects and compassing their happiness. 
It is an extraordinary fact that the son of one so hard- 
hearted should be so kindly, amiable, gracious and friendly 
to learning, showing favour and courtesy to all, especially 
to scholars and men of parts. Ogotay Khan, the son of 
Chingiz Khan, had a somewhat similar disposition and 
practice, and in particular he has left on the page of history 
a great reputation for generosity, so that he has been entitled 
‘the Hatim® of later days’; and we have met with many 
anecdotes concerning his liberality and tenderness of heart 
in the pages of former writers.” 

Dawlatshah‘ is equally flattering, and, with his usual 
exaggeration, goes so far as to say that “from the time of 


1 He received an embassy of Khidr Khan from India in 824/1421, 
and sent one to the Turkish Sult4n Murdd (Amurath) II in 839/1435-6. 
(Munajjim-bdshfs Sahd@ifu'l-Akhbdr, vol. ili, pp. 56-7.) Further 
mention of the embassies to China and India will be made later on 
in this chapter. 

2 Tartkh-i-frén, lith. Tihran, A.H. 1323 (1905), pp. 266-7. 

3 Hatim of the tribe of Tayy was celebrated amongst the old Arabs 
for his generosity. 

* Pp. 336-8 of my edition. 
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Adam until this our day no age, period, cycle or moment 
can be indicated in which the people enjoyed such peace 
es and tranquillity as they did in his [Sh4h-rukh’s] 
according to days.” He adds that such were the virtues of 
a this Prince that he was credited with miraculous 
gifts and knowledge of the Unseen. Of the two instances 
of this which Dawlatshah gives, one rests on the authority 
of his father, who was one of his familiar attendants. Ulti- 
mately, however,according to this writer, Shah-rukh incurred 
the Divine displeasure by putting to death three learned 
and pious men of Isfahan whom he suspected of having 
encouraged his grandson Sultan Muhammad Baysunqur in 
his revolt against him. These cursed him ere they died, 
and “the doors of Heaven being open, the prayers of those 
innocent and illustrious victims were answered; the seed of 
that highly-placed king was cut off, and the sovereignty 
returned to its original source.” Amongst the many artists, 
poets and men of learning contemporary with Shah-rukh 
Dawlatshah? mentions four in particular as conferring special 
lustre on his court, namely ‘Abdu’l-Qadir of Maragha the 
musician (who is mentioned by M/unazjim-bdsht*® as one of 
the eminent victims of the plague which afflicted Herat in 
838/1434-5), Yusuf of Andakan the minstrel, Qiwamu’d- 
Din the engineer and architect, and Mawlana Khalil the 
painter, who in skill was “second only to Mani” (Manes). 
The Turkish historian J/unazjtm-bdshf# speaks not less 
favourably than the writers already cited of Shah-rukh’s 
ne character. “He was,” says he, “a wise, just, 
according to prudent and benevolent king, prone to forgive 
Munajjim-bashi and to do good, devout, temperate and pious, 
so that alike at home and on the march, nay, even in time 


1 P. 340 of my edition. 

2 Sahd@ifu'l-Akhbdr, vol. iii, p. 57 (Constantinople, A.H. 1285). This 
useful history was originally composed in Arabic by Ahmad-Dedé 
Efendi ibn Lutfu’ll4h, and comes down to 1083/1672. The Turkish 
translation was made in 1132/1720 by Ahmad b. Muhammad Nadim 
for the Grand Wazir Damdad Ibrahim Pasha. 

S Loidaap. 58. 
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of war and battle, he never neglected the morning, noon and 
evening prayers, while on ‘white days’ and on the first day 
of each month he used to fast, and on the eve of Fridays, 
Mondays and Thursdays he used to assemble those who 
knew the Qu7’dn by heart and cause them to recite the entire 
scripture in his presence. During the whole period of his 
life he never knowingly committed a major sin. He con- 
tinually sought the society of learned and pious men, on 
whom he conferred the greatest benefits and favours. He 
never suffered defeat, but was always favoured by fortune 
and victorious. To whatever land he went, he first of all 
used to visit any shrine which might exist there.” His 
empire, in the words of the same writer, extended “from 
the confines of China to the frontiers of Rum (Turkey in 
Asia), and from the remotest parts of Turkistan to the limits 
of India.” 

Of Shah-rukh’s five sons? only one, Ulugh Beg, survived 
to succeed him. Of the other four Baysunqur, who died of 
drink (the curse of this family) in 837/1433 at 
the age of 37, was, perhaps, the most talented?, 
and the greatest patron of art and learning, to whose court 
flocked poets, artists, scholars, calligraphists, miniature- 
painters, book-binders and illuminators from ‘Iraq, Fars, 
Adharbdyjan, and all parts of Persia. In connection with 
Persian literature he is chiefly associated with the preface 
prefixed to the Shdh-ndma of Firdawsi in his name and 
composed for him in 829/1426. The following chronogram 
of his death is given in the Hadbzbu's-Styar: 


Baysunqur Mirza 


a 
pe le Jal gh aS is yee pil wee “lal, 


‘Aye 52 pee Oley Is foul Er IUs E275 20) Cro 


1 The remaining threesons were Abu'l-Fath Ibrahim (d.838/1434-5), 
who was the patron of the historian Sharafu’d-Din ‘Alf of Yazd ; 
Suyurghatmish (d. 830/1426-7) ; and Muhammad Juki (d. 848/1444-5). 

2 Habtbu’s-Siyar, vol. ili, part 3, p. 131; Munajjim-bdshfs Safd- 
Ufu'l-A khbdr, vol. ili, p. 66. He was especially interested in calligraphy. 


B. P. 215 
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“In the morning that august prince B4ysunqur said to me, 
‘Tell tidings of me to the people of the world : 
I am gone, and this is the date of my death— 
May my father’s life be long in the world?!” 


Shah-rukh died near Ray on March 13, 1447, and, as 
stated above, was succeeded, though not peaceably, by his 
son Ulugh Beg, who had during his father’s 
life-time been governor of Turan or Turkistan. 
It was during this period, in 824/1421, that he built at 
Samarqand his celebrated observatory, where, with the col- 
laboration of four eminent men of learning, Salahu’d-Din 
Musa, called Qadi-Zada-i-Rumi (“the Turkish Judge’s son”); 
Mulla ‘Ala’u’d-Din ‘Ali Qushji, the commentator of the 
Tajrid, Ghiyathu’d-Din Jamshid; and Mu‘inu’d-Din of 
Kashan, he compiled the notable astronomical tables known 
as the 2%-2- Vlugh Beg, or 227-2-jadtd-t-Sultdnz, which were 
probably completed in 841/1437-8, and concerning which 
full particulars are given by Rieu?. 

Ulugh Beg, as already indicated, did not at once succeed 
in establishing his supremacy, which was contested by 
Ulugh Beg is ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, who seized Herat and cast 
ipa’ by hi ‘Abdu 'l-Latif, the son of Ulugh Beg, into prison. 

“Nor did his authority, when established, endure 
long, for he was killed at the instigation of his son, the 
above-mentioned ‘Abdu’l-Latif,on Ramadan 10,853(October 
27, 1449) by a certain ‘Abbas, the year of this tragic 
event being given by the chronogram ‘Adéds killed [hin] 
(CAS whe). 

‘Abdu’'l-Latif, not content with the murder of his father, 
also murdered his brother ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz, but did not long 
profit by his crime, for he in turn was murdered 
in the ensuing year, 854/1450, by a certain Baba 


Ulugh Beg 


‘Abdu’l-Latif 


1 The sum of the letters composing this hemistich gives 837, the 
date of Baysunqur’s death. 

2 Persian Catalogue, pp. 455-7, where the European editions and 
translations of this work are enumerated. See also Clements Markham’s 
History of Persia, p. 224 ad cale. 
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Husayn, this date, curiously enough, being given by the © 
chronogram Bdbd Husayn killed [hint] (DS Onme UY). 
Mirkhwand, in recording this event, cites the well-known 
dictum of the poet Nizami as to the short-lived prosperity 
of royal parricides: 


a a J 
als ao Cat je Hl SI Sauls ty look 2S joy 


‘The parricide is unworthy of sovereignty: 
[Even] if he attains it, he will not survive more than six months.” 


“This‘Abdu'l-Latif,” says the Turkish historian Waunazjim 
Bdsht, “was a talented and accomplished man, but very 
impetuous, blood-thirsty and pitiless, so that men’s hearts 
were turned aside from him. With his death the succession 
of Ulugh Beg came to an end in Transoxiana.” 

From this period onwards until its extinction in Persia 
the House of Timur rapidly declined in power, cohesion 

and territorial possessions, and even the suc- 
‘Abdu’lléh b. : 
IbréhimSultinb. Cession of rulers is somewhat uncertain, or, to 
aaah be more precise, it is uncertain which should be 
accounted supreme and which subordinate. Thus Stanley 
Lane-Poole? regards ‘Abdullah, the son of Ibrahim Sultan, 
the son of Shah-rukh, as the successor of ‘Abdu’l-Latif ; 
while Mirkhwand substitutes Mirza Abu’l-Qasim Babur 
(not the great Babur), the son of Baysunqur, the son of 
ateidalie Shah-rukh. He died in 861/1456~-7, having lost 
BAbur b. ‘Irdq, Fars and Kirman four years previously 
se to Jahanshah, son of Qard Yusuf of the “ Black 
Sheep” Turkmans, and killed his brother Sultan Muham- 
mad, the expelled ruler of Fars, in battle. 

Mirza ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, another son of Baysunqur, was 
acting as governor of Herat at the time of his grandfather 
Shah-rukh’s death, but, after a certain show of 
opposition, he made peace with Ulugh Beg and 
Babur, and contented himself with the govern- 
ment of a district extending from Khabushan in Khurasan 


‘Al4’u’d-Dawla 
b. Baysunqur 


1 OD. cit., vol. iii, p. 65. 
* Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 268. 
25—2 
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to Astardbad and Damghan. In 852/1448-9 he was defeated 
by Ulugh Beg near Herat and driven into Badakhshan and 
the Plain of Qipchaq. After various vicissitudes, including 
sundry wars with his brothers and a period of allegiance to 
Jahdn-shah, the “Black Sheep” Turkmdan and enemy of his 
House, he finally died in 875/1470-1. His son Ibrahim, 
having escaped from the custody of his uncle Abu’l-Qasim 
Babur, fled to Murghab and there collected a considerable 
army. He occupied Herat and defeated his 
cousin Mirzd Shah Mahmtd, whom he was 
preparing to crush at Astardbad when be was 
suddenly attacked by the redoubtable “Black Sheep” Turk- 
man Jahanshah. Abandoning Herat he fled before the 
invader, but returned on the withdrawal of the latter, only 
to suffer defeat at the hands of Sultan Abu Sa‘td. He died 
in 863/1458-9 on the march from Damghan to Mashhad, 
and his cousin and rival, the above-mentioned Mirza Shah 
Mahmid, was killed in the same year. 

Sultan Abt Sa‘id, the grandson of Miranshah, is described 
by Mirkhwand in the Rawdatu's-Safd as “supreme amongst 
aM os Ki the princes of the House of Timur in high em- 
Sa‘id b. Sultén prise, lofty rank and perfect discernment. He 
| nd was a friend and patron of scholars, theologians 
—_— and men of letters, and during the period of 
his rule the lands of Turkistan, Turan, Khurdsdan, Zabulistdn, 
Sist4n and Mazandaran attained the zenith of prosperity.” 
He had in early life been attached to the court of his ac- 
complished kinsman Ulugh Beg, whose son ‘Abdu’l-Latff, 
after murdering his father as already related, cast Abu Sa‘id 
into prison, whence, owing to the negligence of the sentries, 
he escaped to Bukhara. When ‘Abdu'-Latif in turn was 
killed, he marched out from Bukhara, and, after giving 
battle to his kinsman Abt Bakr, made himself supreme in 
Turkistan and Turan. In 861/1456-7 he captured Herat 
and put to death Gawhar Shad Khatun. In 862/1457-8 
Jahdnshah invaded Khurdsan and occupied Herat, but 
afterwards relinquished it to Abi Sa‘id. Ten years later, 


Ibrahim b. 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla 
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in 872/1467-8, when Jahanshah was defeated and slain by 
Uzun Hasan, of the rival clan of the “White Sheep” Turk- 
mans, Abt Sa‘id, hoping to profit by this circumstance, and 
encouraged by representations from ‘Iraq, Fars, Kirman, 
Adharbayjan and other lost provinces, marched westwards 
against his new rival Uzin Hasan, by whom he was finally 
defeated and taken prisoner near Maydna. After three 
days his captor, having decided on his destruction, handed 
him over to Yadigar Muhammad, who put him to death to 
avenge the blood of his grandmother Gawhar Shad Khatun. 
The philosopher Jalalu’d-Din Dawani, author of the well- 
known ethical manual entitled Akh/dg-2-Jaladlt, commem- 
orated his death in the following chronogram!: 

‘(Sapmtim 95 33 4a-S Knew gl Glib 
‘Bu lee 95 9) 98 ped prey one 

“Sey tS aS SES) AS) ye Gol 
Gao oh Jae Fa Jl eut 

By the Venetian travellers of this period, to whom we 

are indebted for much interesting information and indepen- 
Abd Satid catleg GENt chronological details, Abu Sa‘id is called 
“‘Busech" bythe “Busech”; while Uzin Hasan is called “Ussun 
vr Cassano,” “Assimbeo,”’ or “Assambei” (ze. 
Hasan Beg), and Jahanshah “Giansa.” The towns of ‘Urfa, 
Isfahan, Kashan, Qum, Yazd and Kharput appear as “ Orphi,” 
“Spaham” or “Spaan,” “Cassan,” “Como,” “Jex” and 
“Carparth.” It should be noted also that, apart from such 
well-known general histories as the Rawdatu’s-Safad and 
Habtbu’s-Styar, the hitherto unpublished Matla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn 
Historical value Of 2malu’d-Din ‘Abdu’s-Razzaq, # e@nograph 
of the Matla‘v’s- On the reigns of “the two Fortunate Planets,” 
5 ze. the two Abu Sa‘ids (the Il-khdn{ Mongol, 
reigned 716/1316—7 36/1335, and the Timurid of whom we 


1 Given in the Rawdatu’s-Safd. Thesum of the letters composing 
the last four words (40 + 100 + 400 + 30+ 60+ 30+9+1+50+1+2 
+6 +60 + 70+ 10 + 4) gives the year of his death 873 (= A.D. 1468-9). 
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are now speaking), which was completed in 875/1470-1, only 
two years after the later Abi Sa‘id’s death, affords a great 
wealth of material for the history of this period. 

Abt Sa‘id was succeeded by two of his sons, Ahmad 
and Mahmud, who are accounted by Stanley Lane-Poole 

the last (eighth and ninth) rulers of the House 
meen of Timur in Persia and Central Asia. Of these 
sons of Suan the first ruled in Transoxiana with Samarqand 

for his capital, and the second in Badakhshan, 
Khatlan, Tirmidh, etc. Both died, the latter by violence 
at the hands of the Uzbek Shaybani Khan, in the last years 
of the fifteenth century (899/1493-4 and 905/1499-1500 
respectively). 

Much more important than the two princes last men- 
tioned, from the literary if not from the political point of 
Sultén Husaynb, ViCW, was Sultan Flusayn b. Mansur b. Bayqara, 
Mansir b. whose court at Herat was one of the most 
a brilliant centres of letters, art and learning 
which ever existed in Persia. This prince, originally at- 
tached to and protected by Ulugh Beg, was, on the death 
of this ruler and his son ‘Abdu'l-Latif, cast into prison by 
Abt Sa‘id, but escaped, joined Abu’l-Qasim Babur, and fled 
to Khwarazm or Khiva. In 862/1457—-8 he captured Astar- 
Abad, the capital of the province of Gurgan or Jurjan (the 
ancient Hyrcania) and was there crowned, but recognized 
Abt Sa‘id as his suzerain and placed himself under his 
protection. A year later Abu Sa‘id again compelled him 
to take refuge in Khwarazm and occupied Astarabad, which, 
however, he shortly afterwards recovered, together with the 
rest of the provinces of Gurgan and Mazandaran. On the 
death of Abi Sa‘id, Sultan Husayn captured Herat, and 
was crowned there on Ramadan 10, 872 (April 3, 1468), 
which date is regarded by A/unajjim-bdshé as the beginning 
of his 38 years’ reign, terminated by his death at the age of 
seventy years on Monday, 11 Dhw'l-Hijja,g11 (May 5, 1506). 
During the last 20 years of this period he was partly para- 
lysed. His talented minister Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i, who, 
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like his master, was not only a great patron of men of 
learning and letters but himself a writer of distinction, both 
in prose and verse, especially in the Turki language, died 
on the 12th of Jumada ii, 906 (January 3, 1501) at the age 
of 62. An excellent monograph on his life and literary 
activities was published by M. Belin in the Journal A statique 
for 1861, and reprinted in the form of a separate pamphlet’. 
Sultan Husayn, besides his literary tastes, had a great passion 
for pigeons, fighting-cocks and other birds, and, like so many 
of his House, was much addicted to wine. 

It still remains to mention one of the most notable of 
all the descendants of Timur, namely Zahiru’d-Din Muham- 
mad Babur, who, though he never ruled in 
Persia, was the founder of a new and splendid 
Timurid empire in India, the representatives 
of which, commonly known in Europe as the “Great 
Moguls,” included such noble princes as Humayun, Akbar, 
Jahdngir, Shdh-Jahan and Awrang-Zib ‘Alamgir, and which, 
though gradually shorn alike of its glories and its virtues, 
continued to exist until the great Indian Mutiny in 1857. 
Until the early part of the eighteenth century their magnifi- 
cent court at Delhi continued to attract a great number of 
eminent Persian poets and men of letters during a period 
when fuller appreciation and more liberal patronage of 
talent was to be found at Dihli than at Isfahan. 

Of the life of Babur we possess singularly full and 
authentic details in the autobiographical memoir generally 
known as the dbur-ndma, or “Book of Babur” 
which he composed in the Turki or Chaghatay 
language. Of the original Turki text of this 
remarkable work a printed edition was published by IIlminsky 
at Kazan in 1857?; while a /ac-szmzle of the then newly- 
discovered Haydarabad codex was edited by Mrs Beveridge 


Zahiru’d-Din 
Babur 


Babur’s autobio- 
graphy 


1 Notice biographique et littéraire sur Mir Ali-Chir Névaii, sutvie 
@extraits tirés des euvres du méme auteur, par M. Belin. It com- 
prises 158 pages. 

+ The text comprises 506 pages 
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for the trustees of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Fund” in 
19051. This Turki text has been translated into French 
by M. Pavet de Courteille, and was published at Paris in 
1871. There also exists a Persian translation of the original, 
known as the Wdgzt‘dt (or Ttizuk)-1-Bdbart, made at the 
request of the great Emperor Akbar, Babur’s grandson, 
by his accomplished general Mirza ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khan- 
Khanan in 998/1589-902, on which Dr John Leyden and 
Mr William Erskine’s well-known English version, published 
in London in 1826, is based. Besides this notable and 
most authoritative work, we have the very valuable and 
sind Hite illuminating Memoir of Babur’s cousin Mirza 
Dughlét’s Haydar Dughlat, now accessible to the English 
Ri emoing reader in Sir E. Denison Ross’s translation, 
edited, with Preface, Introduction, Commentary, Notes and 
a Map, by the late Mr Ney Elias, formerly H.B.M. Consul- 
General for Khurdsan and Sistan, and published in London 
in 1898 with the title A Azstory of the Moghuls of Central 
Asia, being the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi of Mérzd Muhammad 
Haydar Dughlaét. This book, which, as its title implies, 
has a much larger scope than the Babur-ndma, of which the 
author made use® in its compilation, greatly supplements 
and illuminates the earlier work’. Apart from these two 
works, which are worthy of special notice on account of the 
high position of their authors and their active participation 
in the making of the history which they narrate, the historical 
sources for this period are unusually full and trustworthy. 
Of Babur’s life, which can be studied in detail in the 
above-mentioned and numerous other works‘, it is sufficient 


1 It contains 382 ff. of text, 107 pp. of Indices, and an English 
Preface of 10 pages. 

2 See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., pp. 244 et segg. 

3 See p. 23 of the Introduction to Mr Ney Elias’s book. 

4 The Bdbur-ndma comes down to the year 936/1529-30, while the 
Ta’ rtkh-t-Rashtdé ends with the year 948/1541. 

6 The best and fullest account I know of is W. Erskine’s story 
of India under the two first Sovereigns of the House of Taimur, Baber 
and Humdyun (2 vols., London, 1854). 
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to say here that it falls broadly into three periods, of which 
the first was passed in the little principality of Farghana, 

where he was born in A.D. 1482 and whence 
Bitte ‘He was expelled by Shaybdn{ Khan and his 

Uzbeks about 1504. During the second period 
(A.D. 1504-1525)he ruled over Afghanistan and Badakhshan. 
Finally he decided on the invasion of India, and the founda- 
tion of the “Great Mogul” Dynasty in that country dates 
from his brilliant victory at Panipat over Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi of Dihli on April 20, 1526, and the occupation of Agra 
and Dihli and northern India from the Indus to Bengal. 
This third and shortest period was brought to a close by 
his death on December 26, 1530, when he was succeeded 
by his son Humayun. The narrative of the Bdbur-nadma 
extends from Ramadan 899/June 1494 (the year of Babur’s 
accession at the earlyageof twelve to thethrone of Farghana) 
to 936/1529-30, the year preceding his death. There are, 
however, certain lacunz, to wit the years 915-924 (1509~ 
1518) and 927-931 (1521-1525). 

We have, however, overshot the limits of the period 
dealt with in this chapter; for, so far as Persia is concerned, 
the House of Timur disappears from it before the year 1 500. 
The great empire founded by Timur, that ruthless man of 
blood, was maintained in Persia by his gentler and more 
enlightened son Shah-rukh until his death in 850/1447. 
What follows is mainly a dismal record of fratricidal strife 
and invasions of Uzbeks and other barbarians, redeemed by 
brilliant galaxies of poets, artists and men of letters and 
science whom the lavish bounty and undeniable taste of 
these truculent and quarrelsome princes continued to at- 
tract to their various courts, in particular to Herdt. The 
details of these wars, set out at great length by Mirkh- 
wand, Khwandamir and ‘Abdu’r-Razzdq, and in English 
by Erskine’, are somewhat wearisome, being not so much 


1 History of India under the first two Sovereigns of the House of 
Taimur, etc. See the preceding foot-note. Vincent A. Smith’s Aksar 
the Great Mogul, 1542-1605 (Oxford, 1917) forms a worthy continuation. 
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between different peoples or principles, as between ambitious 
members of one family. Happily for our present purpose 
we need not go much beyond Sir John Malcolm’s excellent 
summary of this period of Persian history. “ After the death 
of Ulugh Beg,” says he!, “we discover a crowd of the 
descendants of Timur contending for the provinces of his 
empire; and so great was the respect which men entertained 
for the blood of the hero that everyone who could boast of 
it in his veins found adherents who enabled him either to 
obtain a throne or an honourable grave.” 

To the literary and artistic gifts and tastes of these 
princes, on the other hand, that great authority on Persian 
painting and miniatures, Dr F. R. Martin, bears the following 
eloquent testimony in his monumental work on The Minza- 
ture Painting and Painters of Persia, India and Turkey’. 

“The Timurids soon began to lead a life compatible 
with the wealth their fathers and forefathers had amassed 
DrMartinon © CUFing their wars, and tried to squander it as 
Persian painting Quickly as possible. History constantly repeats 
atthisperiod itself. The life of these rulers forms a true 
epic. They recall to mind the old Paladins in the Chansons 
de Gestes, passing in the space of a short time from the 
splendours of a throne to a position of the utmost decay. 
They were, however, the most artistic princes that ever 
reigned in Persia. If the conquering armies of Timur 
destroyed many a work of art, his successors brought into 
being works of art that would otherwise never have been 
created. Does not Samargand redeem the loss of many a 
town destroyed by Timur? What he destroyed was already 
of itself destined to fall, and Timur simply gave the mortal 
thrust. He was not the destroyer we are accustomed to 
consider him, but the master who arranged matters with an 
iron hand. He formed a link in the chain of natural develop- 
ment, and from his realm arose the Persia of later times, 
his successors bringing Persian art to its most flourishing 


1 Vol. i, p. 488 nthe 1815 edition. Ulugh Beg died in 853/1449. 
2 Quaritch, 1912, vol. i, pp. 35-6. } 
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stage. These Timurids were no barbarians; indeed every- 
thing goes to show that they were highly civilized and 
refined men, real scholars, loving art for the sake of art 
alone, and without ostentation. In the intervals between 
their battles they enjoyed thinking of their libraries and 
writing poetry, many of them having composed poetry that 
far excels that of their court poets. Sultan Husayn Mirza 
was no bad poet, and his odes, written in Turki, are far 
better than those of many celebrated poets. He also wrote 
in Arabic and competed with the celebrated Jami. The 
most refined style of life prevailed, in certain respects calling 
to mind that of the European princes of the same time, or 
that of France during the 18th century, although it was far 
more literary than either. 

“ Baysunghur, Shah-rukh, Ulugh Beg and Sultan Husayn 
Mirza were bibliophiles not surpassed by the Dukes of 
Burgundy, or by King René of Anjou, their contemporaries, 
and were far more illustrious than the celebrated French 
and Italian book-lovers of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Not only did they collect books, but they created them. 
Baysunqur and Husayn Mirza were to Persia what William 
Morris was to England four hundred years later. They 
created a new style of book, but theirs was infinitely more 
aristocratic, solid and artistic. The very finest European 
books and manuscripts cannot, except ina very few isolated 
instances, bear comparison with those of the Orientals as 
regards the fineness of their work. 

“ Baysunqur was the son of Shah-rukh and grandson 
to Tamerlane ; he died in 837/1433, when 37 years of age, 
eM at Astarabad, where he was governor. He was 
of tie ee the founder of the most elegant style of book- 
hibliophiles of —§ production in Persia, and well deserves to be 
the world ciate : 

remembered as one of the greatest bibliophiles 
of the world. Under his auspices forty artists were em- 
ployed in copying manuscripts under the guidance of 
Mawlana Ja‘far of Tabriz, himself a pupil of ‘Abdullah son 
of Mir ‘Ali. By paying large salaries and making princely 
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presents he retained in his service the cleverest masters of 
the period, who executed the finest work in the production 
of their splendid volumes. The paper was unsurpassed, 
the illuminations of extreme delicacy, and the covers are 
unequalled to the present day. Books from his vast library 
are now dispersed over the entire world, and wherever found 
should possess a place of honour. 

“ It was during the reigns of the Timurids and not during 
that of Shah ‘Abbas that the finest carpets were produced in 
Culmination or oF ersia- The finest arms and armour, and ivory- 
other arts at work of a minuteness surpassing all examples 
ig Pesiad produced by other countries, were made at 
their court. All specimens of Persian art that exhibit the 
most refined taste and workmanship emanate from their 
time or from the very beginning of the Safawi dynasty. 

“ All art produced in the East is the direct result of an 
impulse given by the monarch, But for Baysunqur and 
Fa ne Sultan Husayn Mirza we should not have had 
the East is that lovely miniature art their artists created, 
. Caamnaes for it was to adorn and illustrate their own 
writings that they welcomed artists from all parts of their 
kingdom. But for Shah ‘Abbas we should not have had 
the splendid figured velvet, and but for Sulayman the Mag- 
nificent there would be no magnificent Turkish faience from 
Izniq, and but for Sult4n Ahmad we should not have had 
the wonderful manuscripts of the Qur’dn, by which their 
aesthetic tastes are still perpetuated. All real art in the 
Orient is court art, or is dependent on a Maecenas. It was 
so in the ‘Abbasid court at Baghdad in the ninth century ; 
it was so in Egypt and Spain; it was soeverywhere. This 
fact must be remembered, as it explains much that would 
otherwise be incomprehensible. 

“That an art so brilliant should entirely disappear with 
the ruler was not to be expected. The princes died, but 
Survival of this tH artists survived and entered the service of 
art into the six- another. The impulse derived fromthe Timurids 
teenth century was so powerful that it lasted through a great 
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partofthesixteenthcentury. It was notonlythe newrulers of 
Persia, the Safaw{s, but also princes whose names are almost 
unknown to history, who continued the fashion and had 
manuscripts executed that were more costly than anything 
of the kind produced in Europe.” 

It is necessary to remind the reader, who may wi apt to 
think of far-reaching international relations as in large 
Communications IC@SUre a product of modern times and an out- 
between Persia, Come of modern facilities of communication, 
China and India How considerable was the intercourse in the 
time which we are considering between Asiatic (not merely 
Muslim) states far removed from one another. The inter- 
esting extracts from that valuable but hitherto unpublished 
history, the AZatla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn of ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq of Samar- 
qand, published in French by Quatremere in 1843}, include 
the accounts of two embassies from the court of Herat, the 
one to China, the other to India, narrated in each case by 
one who had headed or accompanied the mission. The 
mission to China, described by Ghiyathu’d-Din Naggdsh 
(“the Painter”), left Herat on December 4, 1419, reached 
Pekin (Khdn-bdligh or “Cambaluc”) a year and ten days 
later, and returned to Herat on September 2, 1422% The 
mission to India, confided to and narrated by the above- 
mentioned ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq himself, started on January 13, 
1442, and landed once more on Persian soil at Hurmuz in 
the Persian gulf on April 20, 14448. The activity and cos- 
mopolitan character of that port are well indicated by the 
ambassador in the following descriptive paragraph : 

“This Hurmuz, which they also call Jartn, is a port on 
the open sea ‘which has no equal on the face of the earth.’ 
We noe. Thither betake themselves merchants from the 
description of seven climes; from Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
—— an Arabian and Persian ‘Iraq, the 


1 Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Rot, 
vol. xiv, pp. 1-473. 

2 Loc. cit., pp. 387-426. 

3 Loc. cit. pp. 427-47 3. 
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provinces of Fars, Khurdsan, Transoxiana, Turkistdn, the 
Qipchaq Plain, the territories of the Calmucks and all the 
realm of China and [its capital] Pekin (Khdu-bdligh). 
Thither coast-dwellers from the confines of China, Java, 
Bengal, Ceylon and the cities of Zirbad, Tanasuri, Shahr-i- 
Naw, the Islands of Diwa-Mahall, as far as Malabar, Abys- 
sinia, and Zanzibar, the ports of Bijanagar, Gulbarga, Gujarat, 
and Kanbda’it (Cambay), the coasts of the Arabian peninsula 
as far as Aden, Jeddah and Yanbu‘ bring rare and precious 
things to which the sun and moon and fertilizing virtue of 
the clouds have given lustre and beauty, and which can be 
brought by sea to that country. To that land come travellers 
from all parts of the world, and whatever they bring they 
find in that city, without over-much search, the equivalent 
value thereof in whatever form they desire, whether by sale 
or exchange. The officials levy a ten per cent. ad valorem 
duty on everything except gold and silver. In that city 
are many adherents of all manner of diverse religions, in- 
cluding heathens; yet do they not deal otherwise than 
fairly with any creature, for which reason men call the city 
Déru'l-Amdén (‘the Abode of Security’). The people of 
that country combine the winning manner of the people of 
‘Irdq with the profound cunning of the Indians,” 

Allusion has already been made to the correspondence 
between Shah-rukh and his successors and the Ottoman 
niall Sultans Muhammad I (1402-1421), Murad II 
baleen ne (1421-1451), Muhammad II (1451-1481) and 
the Ottonan Bayazid III (1481-1512); but that this corre- 
Sultans spondence was not confined to princes and 
politics is shown by letters preserved by Firidun Bey! ex- 
changed between Bayazid III on the one hand and the 
poet Jami, the philosopher Jalalu’d-Din Dawdani and the 
theologian Ahmed Taftazani on the other. To the first of 
these the Ottoman Sultan sent a gift of a thousand and to 
the second five hundred florins, accompanied by all manner 


1 Munshé at, Constantinople, A.H. 1274/1858, vol. i, pp. 361-5. 
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of gracious and courtly compliments’. It was at Constan- 
tinople, moreover,that Sultan Husayn’s son, Badi‘u’z-Zaman, 
fleeing from the murderous Uzbeks, found a final refuge and 
a last resting-place. 
Having described the waning of the House of Timur, 
we must, before tracing the growth of the Safawi power, 
consider briefly the intermediate Turkmdan 
aoc ups. dynasties of the “Black” and “ White Sheep,” 
an who were so much akin in race and character 
that Josafa Barbaro is probably justified in 
comparing them to the rival Italian factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, or the “Bianchi” and “Neri”’2. The 
“ Black Sheep ” (Qard-qoyunlt, or “ Caracoilu” as Barbaro 
calls them) came first. In the time of Timur they were 
established in the Persian province of Adharbdyjan, and a 
certain chief amongst them, Bayram Khwaja 
of the Baharlu tribe, attached himself to the 
service of Sultan Uways the Jalda’iri, after whose death he 
possessed himself of Mawsil (Mosul), Sinjar and Arjish. 
In 782/1380-1 he died and was succeeded by his son Qara 
Muhammad, who similarly attached himself to 
oat Muham- the service of Sultan Ahmad, the son of the 
above-mentioned Sultan Uways, and ultimately 
fell in battle in Syria in 792/1390. He was succeeded by 
his son Qara Yusuf, who was the first of the 
family to attain the position of an independent 
sovereign with his capital at Tabriz. After repeated conflicts 
with Timur, he took refuge with the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid 
“the Thunderbolt,” and succeeded in capturing Baghdad, 
whence, however, he was shortly expelled by Timur’s grand- 
son Abu Bakr, and fled to Egypt with a thousand of his 
followers. The Sultan of Egypt, fearing Timur’s wrath, 
imprisoned him; but on Timur’s death he was released, and, 


Bayram Khwaja 


Qara Yusuf 


1 Concerning the enormous influence exercised by J4mi and Mfr 
‘Alf Shir Nawa’i on Ottoman literature, especially poetry, see the late 
Mr E. J. W. Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. ii, pp. 7-11. 

2 P. 85 of the Hakluyt volume above mentioned. 
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having been rejoined by his scattered followers, took Diyar 
Bakr, and soon afterwards, in 809/1406-7, defeated Abt 
Bakr at Nakhjuwan, reoccupied Tabriz, and took possession 
of the province of Adharbayjan. Four years later he defeated 
and put to death near Tabriz his old master and fellow- 
captive in Egypt, Sultan Ahmad Jald@iri. In 822/1419 he 
captured the three important Persian cities of Sawa, Qazwin 
and Sultaniyya, and died in the following year at the age 
of 65, after a reign of 14 years, leaving five sons, of whom 
two, Iskandar and Jahanshah, succeeded him on the throne. 
Mention has been already made in a previous chapter 

of the important collection of State Papers connected with 
the diplomacy of the Ottoman Empire which 

See ae are contained in the unshd’dt of Firidin Bey'. 
A good many of these refer to the period we 

are now considering. Thus we have a letter to Sultan 
Bayazid “the Thunderbolt” from Sultan Ahmad Jaldiri, 
written in 798/1396, describing his flight before Timur’s 
advancing hordes, and the answer to it; numerous letters 
which passed between Sultan Muhammad I (805-824/1402- 
1421) and Shah-rukh, Qara Yusuf, Iskandar and Sultan 
Khalil of Shirwan; letters between Sultan Murad II (824- 
855/1421-1451) and Shah-rukh; letters between Sultan 
Muhammad II “ Fath” (855-886/1451-1481) and Jahan- 
shah, Ulugh Beg, Baysunqur, Bahman Shah of India, Uzin 
Hasan, and Husayn b. Manstr b. Bayqara; and later a 
voluminous correspondence with the Safawi kings Shah’ 
Isma‘fl and Shah Tahmasp. These letters are interesting 
not only for the light they throw on the historical events 
to which they refer, but as indicating the relations which 
prevailed between these rulers respectively. Thus, for 
example, inaletter from Shah-rukh to the Ottoman Sultan 
Muhammad I in 818/1416 the arrogance of tone is very 
noticeable, both in respect to the comparative poverty of 
titles accorded and the reproaches addressed to the Sultan 
for having put to death his rebellious brothers Sulayman, 


1 Printed at Constantinople in 1274/1858, pp. 626. 
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Misa and ‘Is4, which, though “conformable to Ottoman 
practice,” is branded as “improper according to the {l-khani 
custom”; and in the peremptory demand that Qara Yusuf 
shall not be allowed to take refuge in Ottoman territory, 
should he seek to do so. Sultan Muhammad's reply, on 
the other hand, in not only conciliatory in tone, but even 
humble. He accords to Shah-rukh a whole string of high- 
sounding titles; apologizes for killing his brothers by 
quoting Sa‘di’s well-known dictum that “ten dervishes can 
sleep in one blanket, but two kings cannot be contained in 
a continent”?; and expresses his fear that if he exasperates 
Qara Yusuf by refusing him entry into his dominions, he 
may endeavour to stir up trouble amongst the neighbouring 
rulers of the Qaramani, Hamidi, Isfandiyari, Turghudi and 
Dhu’l-Qadari dynasties, and even with the Sultan of Egypt. 
In the case of the Ottoman Sultan and the “ Black Sheep” 
Turkman rulers, Qara Yusuf and Qara Iskandar, on the 
other hand, the contrary holds good, the Sultan writing as 
to inferiors and the Turkman princes as toa superior. The 
numerous letters and dispatches contained in this interesting 
volume would well repay a fuller examination than can here 
be accorded to them, but reference will be made to them 
from time to time, as occasion arises’. 

Amir Iskandar Qara-qoyunlt inaugurated his reign by 
an attack on Shah-rukh, in which he was defeated, but soon 
afterwards he re-occupied Adharbayjan. In 
828/1425 Shamsu’d-Din, the ruler of Akhlat, 
and in 830/1427 Sultan Ahmad the ruler of Kurdistan and 
‘Izzu’d-Din Shir fell victims to his warlike prowess, and the 
towns of Shirwan and Sultaniyya passed into hishands, In 
8 32/1429 he and his brother Jahanshdah, in spite of the valour 
which they showed, were again defeated by Shah-rukh. Six 


Iskandar 


1 Gulistan, ed. Platts, p. 16. 

2 Firfdin Bey’s Collection of State Papers has been used by Pro- 
fessor H. A. Gibbons in his interesting work on the Foundation of the 
Ottoman Empire (Oxford, 1916), but only to a limited extent. It is 
also enumerated by Hammer-Purgstall amongst his sources. 
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years later,in 838/1434—5, Shah-rukh again advanced against 
Iskandar as far as Ray, where he was joined by Iskandar’s 
brother Jahdnshadh and his nephew Shah ‘Alf. Iskandar 
fled, and Shah-rukh bestowed his territories on his brother 
Jahdnshah as a reward for his submission. Iskandar took 
refuge in a fortress, but while preparing to resist a siege he 
was murdered by his son Qubad, at the instigation of his 
concubine Layla. 

Jahanshah, with the support and approval of Shah-rukh, 
now succeeded to the throne vacated by his brother’s death 
in 839/1435-0, and considerably enlarged the 
realm which he had inherited. In 856/1452 he 
overran ‘Iraq-i--Ajam, made a massacre of the people of 
Isfahan, and invaded Fars and Kirman. In 862/1457-8 he 
conquered Khurasan, and in the month of Sha‘ban in that 
year (June-July, 1458), was enthroned at Herat, and 
remained there for six months, when Sultén Abd Sa‘id, 
the great-grandson of Timur, prepared to attack him. At 
the same time news reached him that his son Hasan, who 
was imprisoned in Adharbayjan, had escaped and was in 
rebellion against him, so he was compelled to make peace 
with Abu Sa‘id and hasten westwards at the average rate 
of twelve parasangs (some forty-five miles) a day, losing in 
this forced march 20,000 cainels and 10,000 horses, Having 
subdued and expelled his son Hasan, he dismissed his other 
son Pir Budagq from the government of Fars and transferred 
him to Baghdad, where he also shortly revolted. Jahanshah 
thereupon besieged Baghdad for a whole year, and finally 
succeeded in killing Pfr Budaq and replacing him by another 
son, Muhammad Mirza, after which he returned to Adhar- 
bayjan. His realms now extended from the Turkish frontier 
on the west to the two ‘Irags, Kirman and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, thus including nearly the whole of Persia 
raliecte except Khurasan and the Caspian provinces. 
killed by Uzin In 871/1466-7 he attacked Hasan Bayandari, 
_—_ inav- better known as Uzdn Hasan, intending to con- 
— quer his realm of Diyar Bakr, but was surprised 


JahAnsh4h 
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and slain by the latter while tarrying behind his army on 
a hunting expedition. His two sons were taken prisoners 
and most of his principal nobles slain. This disaster is 
commemorated in the following verses : 


Ste 9 gmap whe! des NL Seed sal otal oa)! 


(StL) tes Emme Py gad bys “si anes ole phe (gL 
“The army of Jahansh4h Bahadur Nuydn, notwithstanding all the 
materials of inastery and strength, 


On the twelfth of the month of the second Rabi‘ perished, and the 
date [of the year was] ‘ Hasan Beg slew [him]’'.” 


Of the character of Jahanshah the Turkish historian 
Munapim-basht, from whom the above sketch of the Qara- 
: qoyunli dynasty is taken*, gives a most un- 
ao favourable account. According to this writer, he 
was “a dissolute, immoral, blood-thirsty tyrant, 
a malignant inclined to heresy and atheism, who paid no 
heed to the Sacred Law, passed his nights until dawn in 
revelry and vice, and slept like a dog during the day; for 
which reason he was called ‘the Bat.” He died at the age 
of 70 after a reign of 32 years, was buried at Tabriz, and 
was succeeded by Hasan ‘Alf, the son whom he 
had cast off, and who had at one time been 
protected by Uzin Hasan. This son, whose mind is said 
to have been disordered by his captivity, reigned but a 
short while in Tabriz ere he was driven thence by Uztn 
Hasan to Hamadan, whither he was pursued and put to 
death by Uztin Hasan’s son Oghtrlu Muhammad in 
ae 873/1468-9. With him the Dynasty of the 
“Black Sheep” ‘“ Black Sheep,” or Qéra-goyunli, came to an 
rites end, and was replaced by that of the “ White 
873/1468-9 »” ton ee. 
Sheep,” or Ag-goyzinlit. 


Hasan ‘Alf 


1 The words Hasan Beg bi-kusht (“Hasan Beg slew”) yield in 
the 2éjad notation the number 872, and the 12th of Rabjf‘iiin that year 
corresponds with November 10, 1467. 

2 Sahd’tfu'l-Akhbdr, Constantinople edition of A.H, 1285, vol. iii, 
pp. 150-154. 
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Diyar Bakr was the original centre of activity of the 
“White Sheep” or Bayandari Turkmans, of whose amirs 
The “White _Daha’u’d-Din Qara ‘Osman, known as Qara Lluk 
Sheep” Dynasty. (“the Black Leech”) from his greedy and blood- 
Qéra ‘Osman thirsty character, was the first to achieve fame. 
Having defeated Qara Yusuf of the rival “ Black Sheep” 
Turkmans, he was driven by the envy of his less capable 
brothers Ahmad and Pir ‘Alf to seek service with Qadi 
Burhanu’d-Din! at Siwas. In 800/1397-8 Qara ‘Osman 
killed his host and seized his territory, but retired, on 
learning that an Ottoman army under Prince Sulayman 
was advancing on Sfwas, to Erzinjan. He joined Timur in 
his campaign against Asia Minor and Syria, and received 
asa reward for his services the town of Diyar Bakr. Shortly 
afterwards Qara Yusuf, the “Black Sheep” Turkman, 
escaped from Egypt and made war on Qara ‘Osman, but 
died, as already mentioned, in Dhu'l-Hijja 823 (December 
1420), and was succeeded by his son Iskandar, who suffered 
defeat at the hands of Shah-rukh in the following year. 

Qara ‘Osman died in 838/1434-5, and was 
Le Bixks succeeded by his son ‘Alf Beg, who was com- 

pelled by a revolt of his brother Hamza to take 
refuge for a time with the Ottoman Sultan Murad IT. 

‘Ali Beg was succeeded by his son Jahangir, who was 
soon displaced (857/1453) by his more resolute and capable 
brother Uzin Hasan (the “ Ussun Cassano” or 


Jahangir. i, 
Uzin Hasan “Assambei” of Josafa Barbaro), who was by far 
(* Ussun the most powerful and celebrated of the ‘“ White 


Cassano” or 


“ Acsambei” of Sheep” Dynasty. He was the grandson of 
oe “the Black Leech,” and succeeded to the throne 

at Amid (Diydr Bakr) in the year mentioned 
above, which was the year in which the Ottoman Turks 


1 A full account of this remarkable warrior-poet is given by the late 
Mr E. J. W. Gibb in his History of Ottoman Poetry, vol.1, pp. 204-224. 
Mention of him (under the form “ Wurchanadin ”) 1s also made by 
Schiltberger in ch. ix of his Bondage and Travels, published in 
English translation by the Hakluyt Society in 1879, and in the same 
work there are several references to Qdra ‘Osman (“ Otman ”). 
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captured Constantinople. To the fear inspired in Europe, 
and especially in Italy, by this fresh evidence of Ottoman 
power and prowess were due the efforts made by successive 
Venetian ambassadors to Persia to win the support of 
Uzin Hasan against the Turks, whom it was hoped he 
might harass on their Eastern frontier and so distract their 
attention from further conquests in the West. Thus once 
again since the Mongol Court at Qara-qorum had attracted 
emissaries from Rome with a similar object, the “ Eastern 
Question” assumed a new importance, and the good will 
of Persia began to be assiduously sought after by European 
Powers. These Venetian ambassadors have left descrip- 
tions of their voyages and adventures which shed a 
welcome side-light on the condition of Persia and the 
character of Uzin Hasan, of whom Ramusio, in his Preface 
to Caterino Zeno’s Travels, speaks in the highest terms, even 
declaring that “amongst all the kings of the East, who 
existed since the government was taken away from the 
Persians and transferred to the Greeks, there have been 
none who equalled the glory of Darius Hystaspes and 
Ussun Cassano.” “It is to be regretted,” he adds, “that 
some Eastern kings, great in power and intellect, have not 
had historians to celebrate their deeds, since among the 
Sultans of Egypt and among the Kings of Persia there 
have been men most excellent in war, and worthy not only 
of being compared with ancient barbarian kings famous in 
arms but even with the great Greek and Roman commanders 
in all those things which constitute able generals of armies?.” 
He further speaks with admiration of “ the manner in which 
this Ussun Cassano, a poor nobleman and the weakest in 
condition of many brothers,...not possessing more than 
thirty soldiers, besides a small castle, afterwards raised him- 
self to such grandeur that he had the courage to dispute 
the empire of all Asia with the Ottoman House, which 
under Muhammad II (A.D. 1451-1481) was a terror to the 


1 Pp, 2 of the Hakluyt Society’s Marrative of Italian Travels in 
Persia in the xvi and xuit Centuries (1873). 
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East.” Contarini, who was with Uztin Hasan in 1474-5, 
Pi says that he “always drank wine with his 
description of  tmeals,” arid “appeared to be a good liver, and 
Urin Hasan took pleasure in inviting us to partake of the 
dishes which wete before him.” “There were constantly 
present,” he continues}, “a number of players and singers, 
to whom he commarided whatever he wished to be played 
or surig, and His Majesty appéared to be of a very metfy 
disposition. He was tall and thin, and hada slightly Tartar 
expression of countenatice, with a cofistant colour on his face. 
His hand trembled as he drank. He appeared to be seventy 
years of age. He was fond of amusing himself in a homely 
matiner ; biit when too far gote was sometimes dangerous. 
Take him altogether, however; he was a pleasant gentleman.” 

No such vivid portrait of this remarkable man is to be 
found in the pages of any Oriental historian with whom I 
am acquainted, but the following estitnate of his charactér 
by Munazjim-bdsht is worth quoting®: 

“ He was a wise, just, brave, pious, teligious and devout 
King, a friend of learned and godly men, charitable and a 
el. public benefactor. He built many buildings 

unajjim- 
bdsht's descrip- for pious uses. As has been metitioned, with 
Hon of thesame but a small arty he overcatne two such mighty 
kings as Jahdnshd4h and Abt Sa‘id; took tribute from 
Georgia; and tuled over Adharbayjan, the two ‘Irdgs, 
Kirman, Fars, Diyar Bakr, Kurdistan and Armenia.” 

Concerning his patronage of learried men the same 
historian remarks on the preceding page: “He adopted 
Goin Hason's  Labriz as his capital, and there assembled from 
patronage of men the surrounding lands and provinces many 
ae learned men and doctors, who received favours 
arid honours beyond anything which could be expected.” 


1 Contarini’s 7ravels to Tana and Persia in the Hakluyt Society’s 
translation of 1873, pp. 132-3. 

2 He must have looked older than his actual age, which is given 
by Munajjim-bdsht as only 54 at his death, two years later (A:D. 1477-8). 

3 Sah@ifwl-Akhbdr, vol. in, p. 165. 
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One of the most celebrated of those men of learning who 
received honour and rewards at his hands was ‘Ali Qushjf, 
who passed through his territories on his way home from 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Uzun Hasan, while still a young man and only Prince 
of Diyar Bakr, married a Christian wife, to wit the beautiful 
Despina Khattn (“Lady Despina”), daughter of 
Kalo Joannes?, the last Christian Emperor of 
Trebizond, of the noble family of the Comneni. 
She bore him a son and three daughters, one of whom, 
named Marta, was given in marriage to Shaykh Haydar, 
the father of Shah Isma‘il the founder of the Safawi dynasty. 

The fullest account of Uztin Hasan’s reign to which I 
have had access is that contained in the Sahd@ifwl-Akhbar 
of Munajzjim-bdsht*, while another Turkish source from 
which much information is to be gleaned is the collection 
of State Papers (Junshd’dt) of Firidin Bey’, though the 
paucity of dates in the dozen despatches interchanged be- 
tween Uzin Hasan and Sultén Muhammad Fatih (“the 
Conqueror”) is a matter for regret. The narratives of the 
Italian ambassadors and travellers already referred to are 
also of great value. The accounts of the Qara-qoytnld and 
Aq-qoyiinlt dynasties given by Mirkhwand and other 
Persian historians are for the most part very meagre and 
inadequate. 

The first three or four years of Uztin Hasan’s reign 
(A.D. 1453-1456-7) were chiefly filled by repeated revolts 
of his brothers, especially Jahangir, against his authority. 
The scene of these struggles, which were repeatedly com- 
posed by Saray Khatun, the mother of the contending 
brothers, lay for the most part outside Persia, round about 


The Lady 
Despina 


1 See the Zravels of a Merchant in Persia in the already cited 
volume of the Hakluyt Society, pp. 178-9. He describes “ Despina- 
caton” as “very beautiful, being considered the most beautiful woman 
of that time, and throughout Persia was spread the fame of her loveli- 
ness and grace.” 

2 Sah@ifwl-Akhbar, vol. iii, pp. 157-164. 

3 Vol. i, pp. 274-286. 
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Diydr Bakr, Mosul and especially Mardin, which suffered 
terrible devastation. Jahangir did not hesitate to invoke 
the help of the rival House of the “Black Sheep” Turkmans, 
represented by Jahanshah'. Once during this period Uzian 
Hasan set out on an expedition against iceaer but was 
obliged to turn back to deal with a revolt organized by his 
brother Jahangir aided by Jahanshah, who sent one of his 
generals, Rustam Beg, to his support. The rebels suffered 
a severe defeat at the hands of Uztin Hasan near the 
Euphrates, in which many of the fugitives were drowned, 
while five hundred prisoners, including Rustam Beg, were 
beheaded by Uzin Hasan, who, however, at the intercession 
of his mother, again pardoned his brothers Jahangir and 
Uways, but took ‘Ali Khan, the son of the former, as a 
hostage to Erzinjan. 

After this victory (851/1456-7) Uztn Hasan’s power and 
prestige were greatly increased, and many amzirs of Asia 
Minor and Syria submitted to him. About 864/1459-60 
he wrested from the Ayyutbf dynasty the fortress of Hisn 
Kayf, where he installed his son Khalilu’llah Mirza as 
governor. In the same year Jahdnshah’s son Hasan ‘Ali 
rebelled against his father and took refuge with Uzun Hasan, 
who, however, after a while drove him away on account of 
certain heretical opinions ascribed to him. In or before 
A.D. 1461 Uztn Hasan sent his nephew Murad Bey? on an 
Grin Hasan embassy to the Ottoman Sultan Muhammad [I 
sends an “the Conqueror” to request him not to molest 
Embassy to the his father-in-law Kalo Joannes, Emperor of 
Muhammad Trebizond. To this request the Turkish Sultan 
_ paid no attention, but attacked and subdued 
Trebizond (where David Comnenas had recently succeeded 
his elder brother Kalo Joannes) and carried off this last 


1 The “Giansa” of the Venetian travellers. 

2 In ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Bey Sheref’s History, entitled Za’r¢kh-z- 
Devlet-i-‘Aliyya (p. 161), Uztin Hasan is said to have sent his mother 
Sd4ra Khattn, who is evidently the same as the “Sardy Khattn” 
mentioned at the bottom of the preceding page (p. 407). 
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representative of Byzantine power to Constantinople, where, 
according to Giovan Maria Angioletto, “he was treated 
honourably enough, but died before a year was over, in 
po2.” 

Thechronologyof the wars waged by Uztn Hasan against 
the Ottoman Turks is somewhat confused. Munazjim-bdshi 
speaks of a short contest immediately preceding Uzin 
Hasan’s first invasion of Georgia in 871/1466-7, and of an 
embassy headed by Khurshid Beg which he sent to Sultan 
Muhammad II “the Conqueror” requesting him not to 
attack Trebizond, which, as we have seen, had already 
fallen to the Ottomansin A.D. 1461. On the first of Rabj‘ ii, 
872 (Oct. 30, 1467), however, he defeated the “ Black Sheep” 

Turkmans near Khuy in Adharbdyjan, and, 
MMeaedandpa taking their king Jahdnshdh off his guard while 
oe he was away from his army ona hunting expedi- 

tion, cut off his head and sent it to the Timdrid 
Sultan Abt Sa‘id, while suffering his body to be buried in 
the grave of his father Qara Yusuf. He then occupied 
‘Irdq and Adharbdyjan and besieged Baghddd. The first 
despatch from Uzin Hasan to Sultan Muhammad II re- 
corded by Firidin Bey? refers to this victory. It is couched 
in very respectful terms (unlike some later despatches), but 
seems to have received no acknowledgement. 

The second despatch from Uztn Hasan to “the Con- 
queror ” (which, unfortunately, is undated) refers to the next 
important event in his career, namely the defeat of Jahan- 
shah’s son Hasan ‘Ali at Marand. This prince, who, as 
already mentioned, had taken refuge with him some seven 
years previously, now attacked him to avenge the death of 
his father Jah4nsh4h. Uztin Hasan invoked the help of 
the Timurid Abt Sa‘id, urging the constant loyalty of his 
own House of the “ White Sheep” to the House of Timur, 
and the disloyalty of the rival “Black Sheep.” He also 


1 See this part of the Hakluyt Society’s volume above mentioned, 
p- 74 and note 2 ad calc. 
2 Munshé’dt, vol. 1, pp. 274-5. 
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offered, in return for help, to cede ‘Iraq to Abtt Sa‘d, pro- 
vided he might keep Adharbayjan. Abi Sa‘fd, so far from 
accepting this proposal, immediately marched against Uzin 
sa te Hasan to avenge Jahadnshdah’s death, but was 
(“Busech” of defeated and captured, together with his sons 
Eee Muhammad and Shah-rukh, and handed over to 
and put todeath Yadigdr Muhammad, who killed him to avenge 
by Uzén Hasan the death of his grandmother Gawhar Shad 
Khatin. When the Venetian Contarini was received by 
Uzin Hasan in his palace at “Spaan” (Isfahan) on Nov. 6, 
1474, he noticed “a painting, representing the decapitation 
of Soltan Busech (ze. Abu Sa‘fd), and showing how he was 
brought by a rope to execution by Curlumameth (ze. Uziin 
Hasan’s son Oghtrlu Muhammad), who had caused the 
chamber to be made?.” Abt Sa‘fd’s body was sent in the 
charge of his mother (who had also been captured) to Khur- 
Asan with all honour and respect. In the same despatch 
in which Uzin Hasan announces to Sultan Muhammad 
“the Conqueror” the defeat and death of Hasan ‘Alf and 
“some 3000 of his men,” he announces his capture of Adhar- 
bayjan, ‘Irdg, Fars and Kirmdan, and his intention henceforth 
to fix his capital at Tabriz. This despatch appears to have 
been sent by the hands of an ambassador, Sayyid Ahmad 
Toghan-oghlu. 

The third despatch from Uztn Hasan is still less re- 
spectful in its form of address than the preceding one, and 
is also undated. It mentions the arrival of an Ottoman 
envoy named Amir Bey, and then proceeds to narrate his 
negotiations and conflict with, and victory over the Timurid 
Sultan Husayn [b. Manstr b.] Bayqard, and the manner in 
which he had divided up and assigned his domains. He 
also announces his conquest of Khurram-abad in Luristan. 

In a fourth despatch, also undated, in which the great 
Ottoman conqueror is insultingly addressed as the “most 
puissant Amdr...Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad Bey,” while 
Shiraz, which he had recently conquered, is described as 


1 P. 131 of the Hakluyt volume already cited. 
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havirig become “the Seat of the Throne of Sovereignty and 
the Station of the Caliphate,” he further announces the sub- 
jugation of Khuzistan. This at last calls forth a reply 
which reveals a high degree of exasperation: the Ottoman 
“Sult4n Muhammad, son of Murdd, son of Muhammad, 
son of Bayazid” addresses his atrogant correspondent as 
“thou,” warns him not to be puffed up by temporary good 
fortune, and threatetis to march against him in the ensuing 
month of Shawwal. About the same time he despatched 
a letter to his son, Prince Mustafa, govetnor of Qaraman, 
ordering him to attack Uzin Hasan, whom he describes as 
“deserving of the gibbet and the rope” (“mustahiqg-i-ddr 
u rasan olin Uztiin Hasan”); and to this letter we have 
Prince Mustafa’s reply, describing how, aided by his tutor 
Gedik Ahmad Pasha, he defeated Uzin Hasan’s army 
near Qonya on Saturday, 14th of Rabf‘ i, 877 (August 19, 
1472), arid killed his sons Yusuf, Zaynal and ‘Umar. The 
two last of this series of documents given by Firfdin Bey! 
contain Shaykh Aq Shamsu’d-Din’s interpretation of two 
dreams about Uzin Hasan, and are written in Arabic. 
The accounts of Uzin Hasan’s conflict with the Ottomans 
given by Caterino Zeno’, Giovan Maria Angioletto®, and 
Causes ofhos the author of the Zvravels of a Merchant in 
tity beeween — Persta‘, in conjunction with those of Munayjim- 
governthent and Oash¢ and ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Sheref Bey, though 
Usin Hasan not rich in chronological details, make the 
causes and course of the struggle pretty clear. Apart from 
the growing arrogance of Uztin Hasan, as revealed in the 
despatches to which reference is made above, the Ottoman 
Sultan had against his neighbour four principal causes of 
complaint, to wit: (1) his negotiations with Venice for a 
conjoined attack on Turkey from both East and West ; 


1 Munsh@ at, vol. i, pp. 280-2. The date here given (877/1472) does 
not accord with that (A.D. 1474) given on the next page (line 26), 
which seems to be the more correct. 

2 See the above-mentioned Hakluyt Society’s volume, pp. 14-31. 

3 /bid., pp. 74-96. 4 Tbid., pp. 180-182. 
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(2) his attacks on Jahanshah the “ Black Sheep” Turkm.in, 
whom he not only conquered but put to death, and on 
Sultan Husayn Bayqara the Timurid, both of whom were 
in friendly relations with Sultan Muhammad Fdézhk; (3) 
his promise to support the Christian Emperor of Trebizond 
against Ottoman aggression ; and (4) his protection of Pir 
Ahmad (the “ Pirameto” of Zeno) and other princes of the 
Qaraman dynasty, who were the ancient and bitter foes of 
the House of ‘Osman. 

The ensuing war, which began in 877/1472-3 and ended 
in 878/1473-4, presented two phases, in the first of which 
e igaelll the victory was to the Persians and in the 
mancetae second to the Turks. The first battle, which 
Hassle - took place on the Euphrates near Malatya, was 

lost chiefly through the rashness of Murad Pasha 
Palaeologus, the young Beyler-bey of Rumelia (the “Asmu- 
rat” of Angioletto). Many Turks weredrownedin the “ whirl- 
pools” of the river, besides those who were killed, and twelve 
thousand men, “among whom were several persons of note,” 
were missing when the muster was called in the evening?. 
“Having suffered this defeat,” says Angioletto (who was 
with the Turkish army), “the Turk became very apprehen- 
sive, and determined to lead his army back to his country 
by the shortest route.” They therefore retired towards 
Trebizond, in a valley near which place a second great 
battle was fought towards the end of August, 1474, in which 
ner Gis Uzin Hasan was decisively defeated and his 
Hasan bythe son Zaynal killed, while much spoil fell into 
on the hands of the victors. Prince Mustafa dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in this battle. “If Ussun Cassano 
had remained content with his first victory,” says Angioletto, 
“the Turk would have gone away ignominiously, and he 
would not have lost the territories he did?” “ This battle,” 
says ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Sheref Bey’, “upset the cup of Uzun 


1 See ch. vii of G. M. Angioletto’s narrative in the Hakluyt Society’s 
volume, p. 88. 
* Tarikh-t-Devlet-t-‘A liyya, p. 173. 
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Hasan’s fortune, and for twenty or thirty years assured 
the safety of the Sultan’s eastern frontier.” 

Uztn Hasan now retired to Tabriz, “where he caused 
games and rejoicings to be held, not caring much for his 
reverse, as he had lost none of his dominions.” His ease 
was, however, soon troubled by the rebellion of his son 
Oghtrli Muhammad?’, who seized Shiraz, and, on hearing 
that his father was advancing against him with a great 
army, fled to Constantinople, where he was received with 
much honour by the Ottoman Sultan, who promised ‘‘to 
make him king of Persia in the room of his father, who was 
his enemy.” Uzin Hasan, meeting filial ingratitude with 
cunning, first feigned illness and then caused a rumour of 
his death to be circulated. 

“While thus dissembling,” says Angioletto?, “a report 
was spread abroad to Constantinople that Ussun Cassano 
Pe ticieanth had fallen dangerously ill from melancholy, on 
whereby Uzin account of the rebellion of his son, and,a rumour 
Hasan lures his of his having got worse having been whispered 
Persia and puts about, some of his most faithful adherents, as 
himtodeath == had been arranged, announced his death, while 
messengers were sent to Ugurlimehemet with letters and 
tokens, as is customary, giving information of the death of 
his father, and begging him to return and take possession 
of the throne before either of his brothers Halul or Jacob? 
could do so. And in order to give greater semblance to 
the affair, funeral rites were paid, and his death was really 
believed in throughout the country. Ugurlimehemet having 
received three different messengers with secret messages, 
such as are used in affairs of state, thought it safe to go to 
Tauris. He arrived there in a few days with a small escort, 
and, on going to the palace to make himself sovereign, was 


1 Called “ Ugurlimehemet” by Angioletto, and “ Ungermanmet ” 
by Zeno. 

2 End of ch. ix, p. 96. 

3 Je. Khalfl and Ya‘qtib, who actually succeeded in turn to the 
throne. 
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taken to where his father was in perfect health, who ordered 
him to be confined, and afterwards put to death, without 
showing any consideration for his being his son.” 

For his defeat by the Ottomans Uztin Hasan was in 
some degree compensated by a victory over the Egyptians, 
who had taken and ravaged ‘Urfa, and a successful cam- 
paign in Georgia, from which he obtained a tribute of 
16,000 ducats and the surrender of the city of Tiflis. He 
finally died in 882/1477-8, and was succeeded 
by his son Khalil, who, however, had only 
reigned six months when he was attacked and killed by 
his brother Ya‘qub? near Khiy, This prince reigned for 
about thirteen years, in the course of which period he killed 
a, Shaykh Haydar son of Shaykh Junayd the 

a‘qtib’s perse- . 

cution of the Safawi (whose growing power and influence 
en caused him alarm) and interned his children 
(including Isma‘il, the future founder of the Safawi dynasty) 
at the old Sdsdnian capital of Istakhr. Munapjim-bdsht 
says that he built the beautiful summer palace of the Hasht 
Bihisht, or “Eight Paradises” (the “Astibisti” of the Vene- 
tians) outside Tabriz, but the Italian merchant-traveller* 
ascribes its construction to Uzin Hasan. Finally, according 
to the same authority® (for the fact is not mentioned by 
Mirkhwand or Munagim-basht), he was poisoned by his 
wife under the following circumstances. 

“He took as his wife a high-born lady, daughter of a 
Persian noble, but a most licentious woman: having fallen 
How Ya‘qiib in love with a great lord of the Court, this wicked 
was poisoned § WOMan sought means to kill Jacob Sultan her 
a husband, designing to marry her paramour and 


Sultan Khalil 


1 According to Munazjim-basht (Sah@’tfwl-A khbér, vol. iii, p. 165) 
Khalil put to death his brother Magqsid, and thereby alienated and 
alarmed his other brothers. 

2 Travels of a Merchant in Persia, in the Hakluyt Society’s oft- 
cited volume, ch. viii, “Description of the Royal Palace built by 
Assambei outside the city of Tauris,” pp. 173-8. 

3 Tbid., pp. 183-4. 
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make him king, as, being closely related to Jacob, he would 
become so by right indefault of children. Having arranged 
matters with him, she prepared an insidious poison for her 
husband, who, having gone into a perfumed bath, as was 
his custom, with his young son, aged eight or nine years, 
remained there from the twenty-second hour until sunset. 
On coming out he went into the harem, which was close to 
the bath, where he was met by his wicked wife with a cup 
and a gold vase containing the poison, which she had got 
ready while he was in the bath, knowing that it was his 
custom to have something to drink on coming out of the 
bath. She caressed him more than usual to effect her 
wicked purpose; but not having sufficient command over 
her countenance, became very pale, which excited the sus- 
picion of Jacob, who had already began to distrust her from 
some of her proceedings. He then commanded her to 
taste it first, which, although she knew it was certain death, 
she could not escape and drank some; she then handed the 
gold cup to her husband Jacob, who, with his son, drank 
the rest. The poison was so powerful that by midnight 
they were all dead. The next morning the news was circu- 
lated of the sudden death of Jacob Sultan, his son and wife. 
The great lords, hearing of their king’s decease, had quarrels 
among themselves, so that for five or six years all Persia 
was in a state of civil war, first one and then another of the 
nobles becoming Sultan. At last a youth named Alumut, 
aged fourteen years, was raised to the throne, which he held 
till the succession of Sheikh Ismail Sultan?.” 
Munapjim-bdshié describes Ya‘qub as “disposed to drink 
and a merry life, and very fond of poetry.” “ Many poets,” 
he adds, “ gathered at his court from all quarters, and com- 


paysatite posed resonant gas¢das in his praise.” He was 


b. Ya‘qab succeeded by his son Baysunqur, who reigned 
Rustam b. a year and eight months, when he was re- 
—a placed by his cousin Rustam, the son of Maqstd. 


1 Munajjim-basht merely says (vol. iii, p. 166) that Ya‘qub died in 
Muharram, 896 (Nov.-Dec. 1490). 
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He marched against Badi‘u’z-Zaman the Timurid, but ere a 
battle had taken place in Khuradsan was compelled to turn 
his attention to Isfahan, the governor of which city had 
revolted against his authority. On his approach the governor 
fled to Qum, but was pursued and killed, and his severed 
head brought to Rustam. In the same year, 898/1492-3, 
he sent an expedition against Shirwan, which celebrated its 
success in the Timurian fashion by building pyramids of 
skulls. From these same Shirwanis, however, Baysunqur 
raised an army for the invasion of Adharbayjan, whereupon 

Rustam released Sultan‘Ali andthe other Safawi 
oS prisoners at Istakhr and sent them to avenge 
the death of their father, Shaykh Haydar, who 
had been slain by Baysunqur’s father Ya‘qub. Sultan ‘Ali 
and his followers were hospitably received at Tabriz by 
Rustam, and proceeded thence to Ahar, where they defeated 
and killed Baysunqur. Rustam, relieved of this anxiety, 
now grew jealous of Sultan ‘Ali’s increasing power and 
influence, and determined to destroy him. He sent one of 
his generals with 4000 horsemen after him, and a fierce 
battle ensued, wherein the Safawis, though only 7oo in 
number, fought valiantly—“like lions,” says Angioletto\— 
but were eventually defeated and Sultan ‘Ali slain, after 
nominating his young brother Isma‘il as his successor. He 
and his brother Ibrahim fled to Gilan and Mazandaran, and 
remained in hiding for some time at Lahijan and Lishta- 
Nisha, whence Ibrahim presently made his way in disguise 
to his mother at Ardabil. Isma‘{] remained in Gildan, pro- 
ee tected by its governor Kar Kiya Mirza ‘Ali, and 
Isma‘il the an active and successful Shi‘ite propaganda was 
al carried on amongst the inhabitants, amongst 
whom the number of “Sufis of Lahijan” or “ Red-heads” 


1 See p. 101 of the Hakluyt volume already so often cited. Caterino 
Zeno (/bid., p. 46) says that the Safawi troops, though few, performed 
prodigies of valour, and there was not one who was not dead or 
mortally wounded. The Venetians throughout confuse Sultan ‘Ali 
with his father Shaykh Haydar (“ Secheaidare,” “ Sechaidar”). 
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(Qisztdl-bdsh), as they were called’, continued steadily to 
increase. 

In g05/1499-1500 Isma‘il, then only thirteen years of 
age*, marched forth on his career of conquest with the nine 
Moning of tribes which owed him allegiance, to wit the 
Isma‘tl’s career Ustajli,Shdmlu, Takalu, Rumlu, Warsaq, Dhu'l- 
an Qadar, Afshar, Qajar, and the Suffs of Qara- 
bagh ; and, after formally visiting the tombs of his illustrious 
ancestors at Ardabil, and seeking the blessing of his aged 
mother, advanced by way of Qara-bagh, Gikcha Defiiz and 
Erzinjan on Shirwan. By this time news had spread abroad 
that the “Shaykh’s son” was about to claim his rights, and 
his disciples flocked to his standard from Syria, Diyar Bakr 
and Siwds, so that he now found himself at the head of 
7000 men. Crossing the river Kur he attacked Farrukh 
Yasar, the king of Shirwan and slayer of his father, near 
Gulistan in the neighbourhood of Shamakha, killed him, 
completely routed his army, and occupied Shirwan, where 
he possessed himself of the royal treasure. He passed the 
winter at Mahmud-abdad near that place, and appointed the 
Amir Shamsu’d-Din Zakariyyahis first Wazdr,the theologian 
Shamsu’d-Din Gilani his Chancellor (Sadr), and Husayn 
Beg Shamli and Abdal Beg his counsellors. 

At this juncture, in 907/1501-2, when he had taken Baku 
and was besieging the fortress of Gulistan, news reached 

him that Alwand Beg, son of Yusuf Beg of the 
see = “White Sheep” Turkman dynasty,had advanced 

against him to Nakhjuwan, whither he at once 
turned his victorious banners. A great battle took place at 
Shurtr,near Nakhjuwan, between the “ White Sheep” Turk- 
mans, commanded by Amir ‘Osman (‘Uthman) of Mawsil 
(Mosul), and the Safawi army, commanded by Piri Beg 


1 Munajjim-bisht, p.181. The red caps from which they derived 
their second name are here said to have been first given by Shaykh 
Haydar to his followers when he attacked Shirwan. 

2 According to Munajjim-bdshi he was born in Rajab 892 (June- 
July, 1487). 

B. P. 27 
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Qajar. The Turkmans were utterly defeated and their 
general captured and put todeath. Alwand Beg fledto Diyar 
Bakr, and Isma‘fl occupied Tabriz, where he was crowned 
King. In the following year, 908/1502~3, he invaded ‘Iraq 
and routed Murad Beg, the last ruler of the “White Sheep” 
dynasty, who fled to Shiraz, which, together with Kazarun, 
Kirman and Yazd, submitted to the victorious Shah Isma‘il 
Safawi in the course of the next year or two. He spent 
the winter of A.D. 1504-5 at Isfahan, destined to become 
the glorious capital of the dynasty of which he had by now 
so truly and firmly laid the foundations, and here he received 
an ambassador from the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid IJ. The 
fuller history of the origin, development and decline of 
this great and truly national dynasty will form the subject 
of the next volume. 

The relations between the Timurids and the Safawis, 
first between Babur and Shah Isma‘il and later between 
Humayun and Shah Tahmasp, will also be more 


Relations 


sete fully considered in the next volume. On the 
Taemaeig whole these relations were singularly friendly, 
and Safawis 


in spite of the difference of doctrine which con- 
tributed so much to isolate Persia from her Sunni neighbours 
after the rise of the Safaw{ power and the definite adoption 
of the Shi‘a creed as the national faith, Babur and Shah 
Isma‘il were united by a common fear and hatred of Shay- 
bani Khan and his terrible Uzbeks, at whose hands the 
House of Timur suffered so much during its last days in 
Khurdsan and Transoxiana. The years1501-7 were marked 
by a series of triumphs on the part of Shaybani Khan, 
who successively seized Samarqand, Farghana, Tashkand, 
Khwarazm, and finally Khurdsdn. Sultan Husayn, of 
whose brilliant court at Herat we have already spoken, died 
in 1506, and the weakness and lack of unity of his sons and 
younger kinsmen made them an easy prey to Shaybani 
Khan, who, in the course of 1507, succeeded in defeating 
and killing all of them with the exception of Sultan Husayn’s 
son Badi‘u’z-Zaman, who fled for protection first to Shah 
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Isma‘il and later to the Ottoman court at Constantinople, 
where he died. In 1510, however, Shah Isma‘il marched 
Shéh Ima’,  Wito Khurasdn against the Uzbeks and utterly 
victory over the Cefeated them at the battle of Merv. Shaybani 
Uzbeks at Mery han was amongst the slain. His body was 
dismembered and his limbs distributed amongst different 
cities ; his skull, set in gold, was made into a drinking-cup 
for Shah Isma‘il; the skin of his head, stuffed with straw, 
was sent to the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid at Constantinople; 
and one of his hands constituted the gruesome credentials 
of an envoy sent to one of his vassals, the ruler of Mazan- 
daran'. Babur’'s sister, Khan-zada Begum, who had fallen 
into the hands of the Uzbeks ten years before, was delivered 
from her long captivity by Shah Isma‘il, and was sent with 
all honour to her brother, who in his Memoirs? gives an | 
interesting account of their meeting. Friendly embassies 
were interchanged between the two monarchs (for Babur 
had already in 1508 formally assumed the title of Pddishah 
or Emperor), and as Babur’s final abandonment of Trans- 
Oxiana a year or two later, followed in 1526-9 by his 
successful invasion of India, which thenceforth became the 
seat of his government, removed all likelihood of friction 
between him and the Persians, the friendship thus formed 
was fairly stable, and was renewed in the next generation 
by Shah Tahmasp’s hospitality to Humdaytn when he was 
temporarily expelled from his kingdom and driven into 
exile. Indeed the complaisance shown by Babur towards 
the strong religious views of Shah Isma‘il at one time con- 
siderably impaired his popularity amongst his subjects 
Literary inter. beyond the Oxus, who then, as now, were 
or an remarkable for their extreme devotion to the 
during the Sunni doctrine, which Shah Isma‘il relentlessly 
Safawiperiod = Dersecuted®, Nor were the relations between 
Persia and India confined to their rulers, for during the 

1 See W. Erskine’s History of India, etc., vol. i, pp. 303-4. 

2 Ed. Ilminsky, p. 11. 

3 Erskine, Hist. of India, vol. i, p. 321. 
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‘whole Safawi period, and even beyond it, we shall, in a 
subsequent volume, meet with a whole series of Persian 
poets, including some of the most eminent of later days, 
who emigrated from their own country to India to seek 
their fortune at the splendid court of the so-called Mogul 
Emperors, where, until the final extinction of the dynasty 
in the Indian Mutiny, Persian continued to hold the posi- 
tion not only of the language of diplomacy but of polite 
intercourse. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PROSE§GWRITERS OF THE LATER TiMURID PERIOD. 


The literary and artistic wealth of the period now under 
review has been already summarily indicated in the pre- 
hag ceding chapter, and it will be our business in 
literary activity this chapter to discuss in greater detail the 
of this period : ‘ 

work of some of its most eminent representa- 
tives in the world of letters. To attempt to treat, even in 
the briefest manner, of all its notable poets and men of 
learning would be impossible in any moderate compass. 
Thus the Hab¢bu's-Szyar, a history specially valuable on 
account of the biographies of notable writers and poets 
added as an appendix to each reign or historical period, 
enumerates no less than 211 persons of this class who 
flourished during the Timurid period, of whom all save 23, 
who belong to the reign of Timur himself, represent the 
period now engaging our attention’. The city of Herat 
during the reign of Sultan Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn (A.H. 878- 
QI2=A.D. 1473-1506) may be regarded as the culminating 
point of this brilliant period, and it derives an additional 
importance from the great influence which it exercised on 
the development of Ottoman Turkish literature, a fact duly 


1 These biographical’ notices all occur in vol. in, part 3, on the 
following pages of the Bombay lithographed edition of 1857: pp. 85- 
g2 (reign of Timur); pp. 142-150 (reign of Shdh-rukh) ; pp. 151-161 
(reign of Ulugh Beg); pp. 171-174 (reign of Abu'l-Qdasim Bdbur) ; 
pp. 196-201 (reign of Abt Sa‘id); pp. 334-350 (reign of Sultén Abu'l- 
Ghazi Husayn b. Bayqara). To these must be added some of those 
persons who flourished contemporaneously under the patronage of the 
Turkmdns of the “White Sheep” (Ag-goyuntit) and early Safawis 
(vol. iii, part 4, pp. 110-118), who raise the total number of separate 
biographical notices to 274. 
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emphasized and fully illustrated by the late Mr E. J. W. 
Gibb in the second volume of his monumental History of 
Ottoman Poetry. | 

“This school,” he says (pp. 7~8), speaking of what he 
denotes as “the Second Period,” “which cultivated chiefly 
a+ ee lyric and romantic poetry, and which was dis- 
Jami, Mir‘A tinguished by its love of artifice, reached its 
Pym “* meridian in the latter half of the fifteenth 
Turkish literae century at the brilliant court of the scholarly 
as and accomplished Sultan Husayn [ibn] Bay- 
qara of Herat. Here its spirit and substance were gathered 
up and summarized in their manifold works by the two 
greatest men of letters of the day, the poet Jami and the 
statesman Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i. As these two illustrious 
writers were the guiding stars of the Ottoman poets during 
the whole of the Second Period (A.D. 1450-1600), it will be 
well to look for a moment at their work.” 

After a brief account of these two eminent men, and an 
admirable characterization of the school which they repre- 
sent, Mr Gibb (pp. 12-13) summarizes its chief features as 
“subjectivity, artificialness, and conventionality, combined 
with an ever-increasing deftness of craftsmanship and 
brilliance of artistry.’ “This all-absorbing passion for 
rhetoric,” he adds, “was the most fatal pitfall on the path 
of these old poets; and many an otherwise sublime passage 
is degraded by the obtrusion of some infantile conceit, and 
many a verse, beautiful in all else, disfigured by the presence 
of some extravagant simile or grotesque metaphor.” 

The high esteem in which the poet Jami was held in 
Turkey and at the Ottoman Court is proved by two Persian 

letters addressed to him by Sultan Bayazid II 
ae a (A.D. 1481-1512) and printed in the Wunshd’ dt 
ee of Firidin Bey’. The first, which is in a highly 

complimentary strain, was, as we learn from 
Jamit’s answer, written “for no special reason and without 
the intervention of any demand, out of pure grace and 


1 Constantinople, Jumdda ii, 1274 (Feb. 1858), vol. 1, pp. 361-364. 
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favour, and sincere virtue and gratitude.” In his second 
letter Sultan Bayazid expresses his gratification at receiving 
the poet’s letter and informs him that he is sending a gift 
of one thousand florins?, which gift is gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the poet in a second letter sent by the hand of 
a certain darwtsh named Muhammad Badakhshi, who, with 
some others, was setting out on the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Unfortunately none of these four letters are dated. Two 
one other Persian scholars, the philosopher Jalalu’d- 
men oflettes in Dawani and the theologian Faridu’d-Din 
ae Ahmad-i-Taftazani, were similarly honoured by 
the same Sultan, but in the last case Taftazani 
took the initiative (October 25, 1505), while the Sultdan’s 
answer was not written until July 13, 1507. The great 
ee influence exerted on Ottoman poetry by Jami’s 
influence in illustrious patron, the Minister Mir ‘Alf Shir 
hi Nawa’i, who was equally distinguished in prose 
and poetry, both in Eastern Turkish and Persian, is 
emphasized by Mr E. J. W. Gibb?; who also describes* how 
the eminent Ottoman jurisconsult Mu’ayyad- 
a = zada ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Chelebi (afterwards in 
seven yearsin the reign of Sultan Bayazid II famous as a 
study at Shirdz 
generous patron of letters and collector of 
books) being compelled in A.D. 1476-7 to flee from his 
country, spent seven years at Shiraz studying with the 
above-mentioned philosopher Jalalu’d-Din Dawani. It was, 
in short, during this period which we are now considering 
that Persia began to exercise over Ottoman Turkish litera- 
ture the profound influence which in the next period she 
extended to India. 


From these general considerations we must now pass to 
a more particular examination of the most eminent prose 


1 “The Ottoman florin was a gold coin of the approximate value 
of 9 shillings.” Gibb’s Ottoman Poetry, vol. ii, p. 26, ad calc. 

2 History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, p. 128; vol. ii, pp. 10-11, p. 48 
and note, ad calc. 

3 [bid., vol. ii, pp. 29-31. 
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writers of this period, deferring the consideration of the 
poets to another chapter. 


HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS. 


In this, as in the preceding period, history and biography 
are well represented, and at least nine or ten writers on 
these subjects deserve at any rate a brief men- 
tion. Speaking generally they are distinctly 
inferior in quality to their predecessors in the 
Mongol period, for, while their style is often almost as florid 
as, though less ingenious than, that of Wassdéf-1-Hadrat, 
they fall far short of him in wealth of detail, breadth of 
treatment, and citation of documents of historic value, 
while they compare even more unfavourably with the great 
historical writers ‘Al@u’d-Din ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayni and 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’ll4h. We shall now consider them 
briefly in chronological order. 


Historians and 
Biographers 


(1) Hafiz Abrit. 


Almost all that is known about this historian, whose 
name is more familiar than his works, which remain un- 
published and are very rare even in manuscript, 
is contained in Rieu’s Perszan Catalogues’. His 
proper name (though otherwise given elsewhere, as we shall 
presently see) is generally assumed to have been Khwaja 
Nuaru’d-Din Lutfu’ll4h. He was born in Herdat?, but in what 
year is not recorded, and educated in Hamadan. After 
the death of Timur, who showed him marked favour, he 
attached himself to the court of his son and successor 
Shah-rukh, and of his grandson Prince Bdysunqur, for 
whom he wrote his great history. This history, generally 
known as Zubdatwt-Tawdrikh (“the Cream of Histories ’’) 


Hafiz Abrii 


1 See pp. 421-424 for his geography, and pp. 16-18 of the Supple- 
ment for his history. A long and careful account of three Mss. of the 
latter is also given by Baron Victor Rosen in his Collections Scientifiques 
(Manuscrits persans), vol. iii, pp. 52-111. 

* Or Khwéaf, according to Fasfhf. See p. 426 zu/ra. 
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but called by Fasihi of Khwaf Wajma‘wt-Tawédrikh as- 
Sultdnt (“the Royal Compendium of Histories”), was 
concluded in A.H. 829 or 830 (A.D. 1426 or 1427)}, only 
three or four years before the author’s death. It comprised 
four volumes, of which, unfortunately, the third and fourth, 
dealing with the post-Muhammadan Persian dynasties down 
to the date of composition, appear to be lost?. Manuscripts 
of the first and second volumes exist at St Petersburg 
and are fully described by Baron V. Rosen*; a copy of 
vol. i, formerly in the collection of the Comte de Gobineau, 
is now in the British Museum and is numbered Or. 2774; 
and I myself possess a very fine copy of vol. ii (containing 
the history of Muhammad and the Caliphate down to its ex- 
tinction) dated Friday, 15 Sha‘ban, 829 (June 22, 1426), and 
copied in Herat in the very year of the work’s completion. 

Besides this history, Hafiz Abri also compiled a great 
geographical work, of which the first volume is represented 
by a manuscript (Or. 1577) in the British Museum (fully 
described by Rieu‘), and another in St Petersburg’ From 
this work, composed in 820~823/1417—1420 for Shah-rukh, 
Rieu has succeeded in gleaning many particulars of the 
author’s life, and especially of his very extensive travels. 
He accompanied Timur in several of his campaigns, and 
was with him at the taking of Aleppo and Damascus in 
803/1400-1401. When Shdh-rukh succeeded to the throne 
he settled down in Herat to a life of letters not later than 
818/1415-1416, but died at Zanjan while returning with 
the royal cavalcade from Adharbayjan, and is buried there. 
Notice of isfz the following short obituary notice of him 
Abri in Fasih’s Occurs in the rare MWujmal (“Compendium”) of 
— Fasihi of Khwaf under the year 833/1429-1430, 
in which (contrary to most authorities, who give the following 
year®) his death is placed by this writer : 


1 See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., p. 4224. 2 See Rosen, Joc. cit., p. 53. 
3 See the first foot-note on the preceding page. 

4 Pers. Cat., pp. 421-4. 5 Rosen, Joc. cit., p. 111. 

8 See Rieu’s Persian Cat., p. 422, and the chronogram there cited. 
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“ Death of Mawldna Shihdbu’d-Din ‘Abdull4h of Khwé4f!, known 
as Hafiz Abri, the compiler of the Royal Compendium of Histories, 
on Sunday the 3rd of Shawwal, at Sarjam, at the time of the return of 
His Supreme and Imperial Majesty from Adharbdyjan. He is buried 
at Zanjdn near the tomb of the Divine Doctor Akht Abi’l-Faraj-i- 
Zanjan{?.” 

Free use was made of the Zuddatwt-Tawdrikh by the 
author’s younger contemporary ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq of Samar- 
qand, of whom we shall shortly have to speak, and half of 
the geographical work mentioned above consists of a his- 
torical summary of post-Muhammadan Persian history, 
which becomes very detailed in the latter part, down to 
Ramadan 822 (October, 1419). The author’s style, so far 
as can be judged from vol. ii of the Zubdatu’t-Tawdrtkh 
(the only portion of his work to which I have access) is 
very simple and direct, and it is greatly to be desired that 
his works, so far as they are available, should be published. 


(2) Fastht of Khwdf. 


This notable historian and biographer is known to us 
only by one book, the MWzjmal, or “Compendium” of 
History and Biography, of which, so far as I 
know, only three manuscripts exist. Of these 
three MSS. one, belonging to the /ustztut des Langues Orten- 
tales du Ministéere des A ffaires Etrangeres de St Pétersbourg 
is described by Baron V. Rosen’, whose description is 
supplementary to the fuller and earlier one of Dorn. One 
of the two others belonged to the late Colonel Raverty, 
the Pushtu scholar, from whose widow it was purchased in 
1907 by the trustees of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial.” 
The third was given to me by my excellent friend Mr Guy 
le Strange, who bought it from the late Sir Albert Houtum- 


Fasihi of Khwaf 


1 The discrepancy between the name and birthplace as given here 
and elsewhere has been already noticed on p. 424 supra. 

2 See Jami’s Mafahdtu’l-Uns, ed. Nassau Lees, p. 166, where he is 
called Akhf Faraj-i-Zanjani, and is said to have died in 457/1065. 

3 Collections Sctentifiques de ClInstitut... Manuscrits persans, 
pp. LII-113. 
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Schindler. It is much more modern than the Raverty MS., 
but is accurate and well-written, and has a lacuna of only 
ten years (A.H. 834-844 = A.D. 1430-1440) instead of the 
hundred and twenty-two (A.H. 718-840 = A.D. 1318-1437) 
which are wanting in the other. 

In 1915 the expatriated Belgian professors of oriental 
languages temporarily resident in Cambridge brought out 
Desc at the University Press there a number of the 
of Fasihi’s Muséon, to which, at their kind invitation, I 
Mi etata contributed an article of thirty pages on this 
interesting work, with numerous extracts, based on the 
two English manuscripts, both of which were then in my 
keeping. The A/ujmal, as I there pointed out, consists of 
an Introduction, two Discourses, and a Conclusion. The 
Introduction epitomizes the history of the world from its 
creation to the birth of the Prophet Muhammad. The first 
Discourse continues the history down to the 4z7ra, or flight 
of the Prophet from Mecca to al-Madina. The second 
Discourse, which is by far the largest and most important 
part of the book, contains the history of the years A.H. 1-845 
(A.D. 622-1442). The Conclusion, which is unfortunately 
missing in all known manuscripts, contains an account of 
the city of Herat, the author’s birth-place and home, and 
its history in pre-Muhammadan times. 

All that we know of the author, Fasihi of Khwéaf, is 
derived from this book, and I have found no mention of 
him elsewhere. Rosen says that he was born 
in 777/1375—6, but I have not been able to 
verify this statement from the Mzjmal. In 
807/1404—5 he was employed with three other persons 
whom he names on business connected with the Treasury. 
In 818/1415-6 he accompanied Shah-rukh to Shiraz to 
subdue the rebellious activities of the latter’s nephew Prince 
Baygara. In 825/1422 he was sent to Kirmdan on business 
connected with the Treasury. In 827/1424 he returned 
thence to Badghis. In 828/1424-5 he obtained favourable 
notice and State employment from Prince Baysunqur. 


Biography of 
Fasihi 
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Under the year 841/1437-8 he cites some verses by 
Shihdbu’d-Din ‘Azizu’ll4h of Khwaf commemorating the 
birth of a son on the 24th of Dhu'l-Hijja (June 18, 1438). 
In 842/1438-9 he mentions the birth of his grandson 
Mughithu’d-Din Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Mahmtd on 
the 10th of Dhu’l-Qa‘da (April 24, 1439). In 843/1439-40 
he had the misfortune to offend and to be imprisoned by 
Gawhar Shad Aaa, and he was again imprisoned in 845/ 
1441-2, with which year the chronicle ends (though the 
date 849/1445 is mentioned in a verse with which one of 
the MSS. concludes), and it was apparently in that year, on 
the 15th of Dhu’l-Hijja (April 26, 1442), that he presented 
his book to Shah-rukh. 

The detailed account of Fasihi’s 7ujmal which I pub- 
lished in the Cambridge number of the Wuséonw to which 
Characteristics reference has been already made absolves me 
of Fasthi’s from the necessity of enlarging on its contents 
oe in this place. Its two chief features are a great 
simplicity of style and a special attention to matters of 
literary interest?. It is arranged in the form of a chronicle, 
the events of each year, including the deaths of eminent 
persons of all sorts, being grouped together under that year, 
and in the necrological part it 1s remarkable how large is 
the proportion of poets and men of letters, more especially, 
of course, of such as belonged to Khurasan and Transoxiana. 
Moreover it is evident that Fasihi drew his information to 
a large extent from sources other than those employed by 
later and better known biographers and historians, which 
fact gives a special value to his work. 


(3) Kamdlu'd-Din ‘Abdwr-Razzdq of Samarqand. 


Though born at Herat in 816/1413?, ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq is 
called “of Samarqand,” which was the native place of his 
father Mawlana Jalalu’d-Din Ishaq, a judge and chaplain in 

1 See pp. 57-8 of my article in the AM/uséon. 


2 The Habtbu’s-Siyar gives the date of his birth as the 12th of 
Sha‘ban in this year (Nov. 7, 1413). 
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Shah-rukh’s army. At the age of 25, in 841/1437-8, after 
his father’s death, ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq attracted the notice of 
that monarch by a grammatical treatise which 
he had composed and dedicated to him. Four 
years later, in 845/1441-2, he was sent to India 
on a special mission to the king of Bijanagar, which lasted 
three years, and of which he gives a detailed narrative in 
his history. In 850/1446-7 he was sent on a mission to 
Gildan ; and, on the death of Shah-rukh in this same year, 
he was successively attached to the service of Mirza ‘Abdu’]- 
Latif, ‘Abdullah, Abu’l-Qdsim Bdabur, and lastly of Abu 
Sa‘id. He afterwards retired into private life, became 
Shaykh of the monastery or Kfhdugdh of Shah-rukh in 
Herat in 867/1463, and died there in 887/1482. All these 
particulars are taken from Rieu’s Perszan Catalogue}, and 
are for the most part derived either from the historian’s 
own statements or from the notice of him contained in the 
Habtbu’s-Siyar®. The fullest account of his life and work 
is that given by Quatremere in the WVotices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits dela Bibliotheque Nationale’, and other references 
will be found in Rieu’s Catalogue. 
So far as is known, ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq produced only one 
great work, to wit the history entitled J/atla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn 
(“the Dawn of the two Auspicious Planets”), 
‘Abdu’r-Razz4q’s . . 
ieataes alt which comprises two volumes and covers a 
a period of 170 years extending from the birth 
of the last Mongol ruler of Persia, Abt Sa‘id, in 
704/1304-5 to the death of his namesake the great-grand- 
son of Timur‘, these two Abu Sa‘ids being, presumably, the 
“two Auspicious Planets.” The first volume ends with the 
death of Timur in 807/1405. Reference has been already 


‘Abdu’r-Razz4q 
of Samarqand 


1 Pp. 181-3. 

2 Vol. iii, part 3, p. 335. 

3 Vol. xiv, pp. 1-514. 

* Abt Sa‘id the Timurid (the “Busech” of the Venetian ambas- 
sadors to Persia) was captured and put to death by Uzin Hasan in 
873/1468-9, and the history is continued a year or two beyond this to 


875/1470-1. 


‘ 


t 
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made to the curious coincidence, noticed by the author of 
the Matla‘u’s-Sadayn, that the date of the death of the 
last great Mongol ruler of Persia, Abu Sa‘id, corresponds 
almost exactly with the birth of Timur, the founder of the 
next great Tartar Empire in Central Asia’. 

Manuscripts of the Alatla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn, though not very 
common, are to be found in most large collections, and, so 


Valueofthe far as I have seen, are! generally above tie 
Matla‘u's- average in point of excellence and accuracy’, 
Sa‘dayn, and : 

seat Cianit The work, though based to a considerable 
edition extent on the Zubdatwt-Tawdrtkh of Hafiz 


Abri, is of great importance, and a critical edition of it is 
much needed, for it deals in a very detailed manner with a 
very important period of Persian history, and is the work 
of one who wrote at first hand and took an active part in 
many of the events which he describes. 


(4) Mutnwd-Din Muhammad of [sfizdr. 


Mu‘inu’d-Din-i-Isfizari is chiefly notable on account of 
his monograph on the history of Herat entitled Rawdati’l- 
Jannat ft Tartkhi Madtnati Herat, written for 

a Sultan Husayn Abu’l-Ghazi, and carried down 
to the year 875/1470-1 ; but he was also skilled 

in the epistolary style (¢arassul) of the Court and of Diplo- 
macy, on which he compiled a manual, and was besides 
i ke something of a poet®. Three MSS. of the History 
History of of Herat are preserved in the British Museum‘; 
‘ae another, belonging to Mr A. G. Ellis, copied in 
1073/1663, has been generously placed at my disposal by 
the owner; and yet another, belonging to the late Sir 
A. Houtum-Schindler, came into my possession in Jan. 


1 See p. 159 supra. 

2 There is a MS. of the work in 2 vols. (Or. 267 and 268) in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and a much better one (Dd. 3. 5), dated 
989/1582, in the Library of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

3 Habltbu’s-Siyar, vol. iii, part 3, p. 342. 

* See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., pp. 206-7, and his Supplement, p. 64. 
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1917. A detailed account of this important work, written 
in French by the late M. Barbier de Meynard, was published 
in the Journal Astatique, 5th Series, vol. xvi, pp. 461-520. 
It is divided into 26 Rawdas or “Gardens,” of which i—vi 
treat of the city of Herdt, its environs, topography and 
excellence, and its earlier rulers in Muhammadan times; 
vii-viii of the Kurt dynasty and its overthrow by Timur; 
and the remainder of the history of Timur and his suc- 
cessors down to the second accession of Sultan Husayn 
Abu’l-Ghazi. The name of the month of Safar (0 >»), 
in which the book was completed, yields by the adjad 
computation the date of completion, 875 (August, 1470). 
The author enumerates amongst his sources the histories 
of Abu Ishaq Ahmad b. Ya-Sin, Shaykh ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdan 
Fami, and Sayfi of Herat, as well as the Kurt-ndéma, or 
“Book of the Kurt Dynasty” of Rabi‘i of Bushanj. He 
also cites the above-mentioned AZatla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn in at least 
one place (in Rawda xiii). 


(5) Muhammad 6. Khdéwand Shih b. Mahmiid, 
commonly called Mirkhwand. 


Mirkhwand’s voluminous general history, the Rawdatu’s- 
Safad, is perhaps the best-known work of this sort in Persia, 
and has attracted a quite undue amount of 
attention. It has been published in litho- 
graphed editions at Bombay (1271/1854-5) and Tihran 
(1270-4/1854-8), while a Turkish translation was printed 
at Constantinople in 1258/1842. A number of separate 
portions, dealing with particular dynasties, have been 
printed, with or without translations, in Europe; and of an 
English translation of the earlier portion by Mr Rehatsek 
three or four volumes were published under the auspices of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. These, it must be admitted 
with regret, are of no great value, for, apart from the fact 
that any student desirous of acquainting himself with the 
ideas of the Muslims as to the prophets, patriarchs and 


Mirkhwand 
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kings of olden time would prefer to seek his information 
from earlier and more trustworthy sources, the translation 
itself is both inaccurate and singularly uncouth, nor is it to 
be desired that English readers should form their ideas 
even of the verbose and florid style of Mirkhwand from a 
rendering which is needlessly grotesque. The esteem in 
which this history is still held in Persia, however, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that one of the greatest Persian 
Ridé-quill writers of modern times, Rida-quli Khan Ld/d- 
Khan's Supple- S@sh¢, poetically surnamed Hzddyat, thought it 


n h . . 2 
a. worth while to add a Supplement bringing the 
ae narrative down to his own time, a few years 


after the middle of the nineteenth century. This Supple- 
ment is a valuable source of information for the history of 
modern Persia, including the rise of the Babf religion and 
the civil wars and persecutions connected therewith, but 
its consideration naturally belongs to a later period. 
Of Mirkhwand’s life not much is recorded, even by his 
admiring grandson Khwandamir, the author of the Hadzbu’s- 
Siyar. His father Sayyid Burhanu’d-Din, a 
ee native of Bukhara, migrated to Balkh, where 
he died. Mirkhwand spent most of his life at 
Herat under the protection and patronage of that Maecenas 
of the age Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawda’t, and died there, after a long 
illness, on the 2nd of Dhu'l-Qa‘da, 903 (June 22, 1498) at 
Contents ofthe the age of.sixty-six’. Of the seven books into 
Rawdatu's- which the historical part of the Rawdatw’'s-Safa 
al is divided, the first contains the history of 
the patriarchs, prophets, and pre-Muhammadan kings of 
Persia; the second, that of the Prophet Muhammad and 
the Four Orthodox Caliphs ; the ¢izrd, that of the Twelve 
Imams and the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid Caliphs ; the fourth, 
that of the post-Muhammadan dynasties of Persia down to 
the irruption of Timur; the 7/¢/, that of the Mongols and 


1 See Habtbu’s-Siyar, part 3, vol. ill, p. 339; Rieu’s Pers. Cat., 
pp. 87-8; S. de Sacy’s Notice sur Mirkhond in his Mémotre sur les 
Antiguités de la Perse, and other references given by Rieu. 
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Tartars down to Timur; the szrth, that of Timur and his 
successors to 873/1468-9; while the seventh, which has been 
continued by another hand (probably the author’s grandson 
Khwandamir) to a period several years later than M{rkh- 
wand’s death, is wholly devoted to the life and reign of his 
patron Abu’l-Ghazf Sultan Husayn, who died in 912/1506~7. 
The two last books (vi and vii), which deal with the author’s 
own time, are naturally of much greater worth and authority 
than the earlier portions, and it is a pity that the attention 
of students of this history has not been more concentrated 
on them. The style employed by Mirkhwand is much more 
florid and bombastic than that of the preceding historians 
mentioned in this chapter, and in this respect is typical of 
much that was written about this time. This style, im- 
ported into India by Babur, continued to flourish at the 
court of the “Great Moguls” and gave rise to the prevalent 
idea that this floridity and bombast are essentially Persian, 
which is far from the truth, for both in earlier and later 
times many notable works were written with a simplicity 
and sobriety which leave little to be desired. It was under 
Tartar, Turkish, Indian, and other non-Iranian patronage 
that this inflated rhetoric especially flourished, and the 
Ottoman Turks in particular developed it to a very high 
degree. Sir Charles Eliot in his Zurkey tn Europe (new 
edition, 1908, p. 106) has described it in words so admirable 
that I cannot refrain from quoting them here: 


““The combination of dignity and fatuity which this style affords 
is unrivalled. There is something contagious in its ineffable compla- 
Sir Charles Eliot SMC! unruffled by the most palpable facts. Everything 
on the natural 1S sublime, everybody magnanimous and prosperous. 
inclination of the We move among the cardinal virtues and their appro- 
Turkey a priate rewards (may God increase them!), and, secure in 
grand style : : F : 

the shadow of the ever-victorious Caliph, are only dimly 
conscious of the existence of tributary European powers and ungrateful 
Christian subjects. Can any Western poet transport his readers into 
a more enchanted land ?” 
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' (6) Khwédndamtr. 


One is much tempted to include amongst the historians 
of this epoch Mirkhwand’s grandson Khwandamir, on the 
threefold ground that he also was one of the 
many writers and artists who owed his success 
in large measure to the enlightened patronage of Mir ‘Ali 
Shir Nawa’i; that he belonged not merely to the same 
circle as Mirkhwand, but was his disciple as well as his 
grandson ; and lastly, that his first work, the KAuldsatu'l- 
Akhbar, or “Quintessence of Histories,” was not only in 
essence an abridgement of the Rawdatws-Safd, but was 
actually written in 905/1499-1500, two years before the 
end of the period with which this chapter deals. His 
greater work, however, the Hadz¢bu’s-Siyar, so often cited 
in this and the preceding chapter, was not written until 
929/1523, and he lived until 941/1534-5, so that he really 
belongs more properly to the next period, and may be more 
appropriately considered in connection with the founder of 
the Safawi dynasty, Shah Isma‘il, with a long account of 
whose reign the //abdbu’s-Siyar concludes. 


Khwdndamir 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


After the historians come the biographers, of whose 
‘works five or six deserve notice, to wit Dawlatshah’s 
“Memoirs of the Poets” (Zadhkiratu’sh-Shu'ard) ; Mir ‘Ali 
Shir Nawa’i’s Majdlisu’n-Nafé@ is (which, however, is in the 
Turki, not the Persian language); Jami’s “Lives of the 
Saints” (Nafahdtu'l-Uns); Abu’l-Ghazi Sultan Husayn’s 
“Assemblies of Lovers” (Majdliswl-‘Ushshdq); Wusayn 
WaA‘iz-i-Kashiff’s “Mausoleum of Martyrs” (Rawdatu’sh- 
Shuhadd) and the Rashahdt of his son ‘Ali. Each of these 
works will be briefly considered here ; but as Nawa’i, Jami, 
and Husayn WaA‘iz-i-Kashiff are more celebrated in other 
capacities than as biographers, their lives will be more 
appropriately sketched when we come to speak of writers 
belonging to other categories. 
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(1) Jami’s Vafahdtwl-Uns and Bahéristan. 


Mulla Nuru’d-Din ‘Abdu'r-Rahman Jami, who derives 
his last and best-known name, which he uses in his poems 
Jam's Nafa- 8 his takhallus or nom-de-guerre, from the 
katw't-Unsand town of Jam in Khurdsdn where he was born 
(a on November 7, 14143, was equally remarkable 
for the quality and the quantity of his literary work. He 
is often described (wrongly, in my opinion, for reasons 
which will be given later) as “the last great classical poet 
of Persia,” and it is as a mystical poet of remarkable grace 
and fertility of imagination that he is chiefly known. Like 
his great predecessor of the thirteenth century, Shaykh 
Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, who even excelled him in fecundity, 
though he fell short of him in grace, he composed, besides 
his numerous poems, a great Biography of Mystic Saints 
entitled Nafahdtwl-Uns, or “ Breaths of Fellowship.” This 
book, of which a good edition was printed at Calcutta in 
1859, with an excellent notice of the author by W. Nassau 
Lees, comprises 740 pages, contains the lives of 611 Sifi 
saints, male and. female, and is one of the most useful and 
easily available sources of information on this subject. It 
was written in 881/1476, and contains, besides the bio- 
graphical notices, which are arranged more or less in 
chronological order, and conclude with the poets Hafiz, 
Kamal of Khujand, Maghribi, and others who flourished at 
the end of Timur’s and beginning of Shah-rukh’s reign, an 
Introduction of 34 pages dealing, in nine sections, with 
various matters connected with the doctrine, practice and 
history of the Sufis or Muhammadan mystics. 

The book is written in the simple and direct style 
suitable to such a work; and indeed Jami’s taste was too 
good and his sincerity too great to allow him to fall into 
the verbosity and bombast which mar so many books of 
this period. 


1 Sha‘ban 23, A.H. 817. 
28—2 
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Another of Jamis prose works, the Aahédristdn, or 
‘“Spring-land,” of which the form seems to have been sug- 
gested by Sa‘di’s Gulistén or “ Rose-garden,” 
contains some biographical matter in chapter i, 
dealing with the sayings of the saints, and 
chapter vii, on poetry and poets. This work, however, is 
designed rather to yield amusement and instruction than 
accurate biographical information. In style it is distinctly 
more ornate than the Va/fahdtu'l-Uns. An English transla- 
tion was published by the so-called “Kama-Shastra Society.” 


Jamf’s Bahd- 
vistdn 


(2) Dawlatshah’s Zadhkiratu'sh-Shu‘ard. 


Amir Dawlatshah, son of ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla Bakhtishah 
Ghazi of Samarqand, is the author of the best known 
“Memoirs of the Poets” existing in Persian, and 
is chiefly responsible, through his interpreter to 
the West, Von Hammer’, for the perspective in which the 
Persian poets stand in European eyes. His “Memoirs” are 
divided into seven Zadagdt or Generations, each containing 
accounts of some twenty more or less contemporary poets 
and the princes under whose patronage they flourished. 
There is also an Introduction on the art of Poetry, and a 
Conclusion dealing with seven poets contemporary with the 
author and the virtues and accomplishments of his royal 
patron Abu'l-Ghazi Sultan Husayn. This is an entertaining 
but inaccurate work, containing a good selection of verses 
and a quantity of historical errors which have in some cases 
misled even such good and careful scholars as Rieu. The 
book was lithographed in Bombay in 1887 and published 
by me from a selection of the best available manuscripts 
in 1901 as the first volume of my short-lived “Persian His- 
torical Texts Series.” A Turkish version by Sulayman 
Fahmi was also published in Constantinople in 1259/1843 
under the title of Sa/tnatu’sh-Shu‘ard. 


Dawlatshah 


1 Geschichte der schonen Redekiinste Perstens, mit einen Blithen- 
lese aus zwethundert persischen Dichtern (Vienna, 1818). 
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The oldest account of Dawlatshah is that given by his 
contemporary Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’{ in his Majdlisw’n- 
: Nafé’is, which will be mentioned directly. A 
pospty ef notice is devoted to him in chapter vi of that 
work, dealing with “sundry gentlemen and 
noblemen of Khurdsan and other places whose ingenuity 
and talent impelled them to write poetry, but who, by 
reason of their high estate and exalted rank, did not 
persevere therein.” He is there described as “a wholly 
excellent youth, unassuming and of good parts,” who relin- 
quished worldly pomp and power for a life of seclusion and 
study, and “composed a Corpus Poetarum on the very same 
subject which is treated in this manual.” After praising 
this work, Nawa’i adds that news had recently been received 
of his death, which the A77r'dtu’s-Safd, according to Rieu’, 
places in 900/1494~-5. This does not agree with the state- 
ment of Nawda’i, who wrote in 896/1490-1, unless the 
report of Dawlatshah’s death which reached him was false. 
Dawlatshah’s “ Memoir” was composed in 892/1487, when 
he was about fifty years of age. Of the living contemporary 
poets whom he mentions Jami is by far the most eminent, 
and I believe that the notion prevalent amongst Persian 
students in Europe that he is “the last great classical poet 
of Persia” arises ultimately from the fact that, directly or 
indirectly, they derive their ideas from Dawlatshah*. 


(3) Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawé’i’s Majdlisu’n-Naféa'ts. 


Of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’l, the patron of a whole circle of 
poets, writers and artists, and himself a poet of no mean 
The dajélisu’n- order, something has been said already, and 
Nafé'isof Mix more remains to be said. For the moment we 
eS aire only concerned with his biographical work, 
the Majdlisun-Nafd'ts, written in the Eastern Turk{ or 


! Pers. Cat., p. 354- 

2 Of the meagre information about Dawlatsh4h which can be 
deduced from his book, an epitome will be found in my edition of his 
“ Memorrs,” p. 15 of the Preface. 
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Chaghatay dialect of Turkish which he did so much to 
popularize and refine. This work, of which I possess a fine 
manuscript, transcribed in 937/1530—1 at Samarqand, was 
composed in 896/1490-1, and comprises an Introduction 
and eight books. 

Look z treats of poets who died while the author was 
still young and whom he never had the good fortune to 
meet, of whom the first and most important is Qasimu’l- 
Anwar, who actually died in 835/1431-2, nine years before 
‘Alf Shir was born. Other celebrated poets mentioned in 
this chapter are Adhart of Isfarda’in, Katibi, Khayalf, Bisati, 
Sibak, Quds{, Tusi, Baba-Sawda’i, Badakhshi, Talib of 
Jajarm, ‘Ariff, Masfhf, Shahf of Sabzawar, etc. 

Book i treats of poets whom the author had known 
personally, but who were dead at the time his book was 
written. Of these the first and most celebrated is Sharafu’d- 
Din ‘Ali of Yazd, the author of the well-known history of 
Timtr known as the Zafar-ndma. 

Book wz treats of poets who were flourishing when the 
author wrote and with whom he was personally acquainted, 
such as Amir Shaykhum Suhayli, Sayfi, Asafi, Banna’i and 
Ahli of Turshiz. 

Look w treats of eminent and pious men who, though 
not primarily poets, wrote occasional verses, such as Husayn 
Wa‘iz-i-Kashifi, the historian Mirkhwand, etc. 

Book v treats of Princes and members of the Royal 
Family in Khurdsan and elsewhere who wrote occasional 
verses. 

Book vi treats of scholars, poets and wits, not natives of 
Khurdsan, who shewed poetic talent. 

Book vit treats of Kings and Princes who have either 
composed verses, or cited the verses of others so appro- 
priately as to entitle them to rank with poets. Amongst 
the rulers mentioned in this chapter are Timur himself, 
Shah-rukh, Khalil Sultan, Ulugh Beg, Baysunqur Mirza, 
‘Abdu'l-Latif Mirza, and other Princes of the reigning 
house of Timur. 
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Book viz2 treats of the virtues and talents of the reigning 
King Abu’l-Ghazi Sult4an Husayn ibn Baygqara, to the 
political events of whose reign, as M. Belin observes in the 
monograph on Mir ‘Ali Shir which will be mentioned 
immediately, Mirkhwand devotes the seventh book of his 
Rawdatu's-Safa. 

The monograph mentioned in the last sentence, which 
contains the best account of Mir ‘Ali Shir and his works 
with which I am acquainted, was published in the Journal 
Astatique for 1861 and also as a ttrage-d-part comprising 
158 pages. It is entitled Motzce biographique et lttérazre 
sur Mir Alt-Chir Névdit, sutvie d’extraits ttrés des wuvres 
du méme auteur, par M. Belin, Secrétatre-Interpréete de 
? Ambassade de France a Constantinople. The extracts from 
the Majdlisu’n-Nafa'ts (or “Galerie des Poétes” as Belin 
translates it) include the text and translations of the Intro- 
duction and Book vii. These suffice to give an adequate 
idea of the style and scope of the work, which, apart from 
the fact that it is written in Turki instead of in Persian, 
differs from Dawlatshah’s A/emozrs in being much smaller 
in extent, and in dealing only with contemporary poets. 
It is worth noting that while, as we have already seen, 
Nawa’‘i exercised a great influence over the development of 
Ottoman Turkish poetry, the Ottoman poets seem to have 
been entirely unknown to, or at least ignored by, him. 


(4) Abu’l-Ghazi Sultan Husayn’s Majdlesu’l-Ushshaq. 


But for the principle embodied in the well-known Arabic 
saying, “the Words of Kings are the Kings of Words,” and 
the fact that another royal biographer, Sam 
Mirza the Safawi, has described it as supplying 
adequate proof of its author’s literary gifts’, 
this book, “the Conferences of Lovers,” compiled by Sultan 
Husayn in 908-9/1502-3, hardly deserves to be mentioned 


The Majdlisx’ l- 
‘Ushshdg 


1 See p. 433 supra. 
2 See Rieu’s Pers. Cat., pp. 351-3. 
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as a serious biographical work. Beginning with a flowery 
Preface, filled with citations from the mystical poets, on 
“real” (ze. ideal) and “metaphorical” (ze. material) love, 
and the latter considered as a bridge to the former’, the 
author proceeds to give 76 (or in some MSS. 77) articles, 
each entitled A7azlzs (“ Conference” or “ Séance”), and each‘ 
containing a more or less romantic account of some saintly 
or royal personage, and, in most cases, of some Platonic 
love-affair in which he was concerned. As Rieu has pointed 
out, the first 55 articles follow a chronological order, be- 
ginning with the Imam Ja‘far as-Sddiq (d. 151/768), and 
ending with the author’s contemporary the eminent poet 
Jami (d. 898/1492-3). The last notice in the book is 
devoted to the author himself “Sultan Husayn ibn Sultan 
Mansur ibn Bayqara ibn ‘Umar Shaykh ibn Timur Kurkan.” 
The title of the book, Majdliswl-‘Ushshaq, is given in the 
following verse: 


‘Gea lee Uda, 2 SIygl Ge pe joy gm oe 


The only copy of this book which I have been able to 
consult is a modern but clearly written manuscript bearing 
the class-mark Or. 761 recently acquired by the Cambridge 
University Library, but I am informed that a lithographed 
edition has been published at Lucknow. 

It should be added, however, that the great Babur 
disputes the authorship of this book (Bdbur-ndma, ed. 
Ilminsky, p. 221), which he criticizes very harshly, and 
which he declares was really written by Kamalu’d-Din 
Husayn Gazargahi, one of the pseudo-Siufis who frequented 
the society and enjoyed the patronage of Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa’'{. To this point I shall recur in discussing the work 
in question. 


1 According to the well-known saying of the Suff mystics: “ A/- 
Majdzu gantaratuél-Hagigat” (“the Phenomenal is the Bridge to the 
Real ”). 
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(5) Husayn Wa‘iz-i-Kashifi’s Rawdatwsh-Shuhadd. 


Husayn-i-Kashifi, surnamed Wd%z (“the Preacher ”), is 

better known as the author of that famous but over-esti- 

mated work the Anwdr-2z-Suhayli, of which we 

en sn awealé shall speak presently; but his “Mausoleum” 

ofHusayn = (or “Garden”) “of Martyrs,” which depicts in a 
Wa4‘iz-i-KAshifi 2 : 

: rhetorical manner the persecutions and martyr- 
doms of the Prophets and Imams, especially of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s grandson Husayn, the third Imam of the 
Shf‘ites, and the vengeance which overtook their perse- 
cutors, though of no great account from a historical point 
of view, deserves mention in this place. It is fully described 
by Rieu}, and has been lithographed at Lahore in 1287/ 
1870-1. It was translated into Turkish by the poet Fuduli 
of Baghdad?, with some additions, about half a century after 
its original composition. 


(6) The Rashahdt-i-‘Aynu'l-Haydt, by the 
son of Husayn-i-Kashiff. 


This work, though composed in go09/1503-4 (a date 
indicated by the first word of its title Rashahdt, or “Sprink- 
lings”) and therefore falling just outside the 
period dealt with in this chapter, had best be 
considered here, since its author ‘AH was the 
son of Husayn-i-Kashifi, the author of the work last men- 
tioned, while it was based on notes taken in Dhu'l-Qa‘da 
889 (Nov.—Dec. 1484) and Rabf‘ ii 893 (March-April, 1488) 
on the occasion of the writer's visits to Khwaja ‘Ubay- 
du'llah (better known as Khwaja Ahrar), the great Naqsh- 
bandi Shaykh, whose predecessors, life, teachings, miracles 
and disciples form its subject-matter. A manuscript of 
this book is preserved in the British Museum and is fully 
described by Rieu’, but it is not common, and, so far as I 
know, has never been published in its original form, though 


The Rashahét-i- 
‘Ayn l-Haydt 


1 Pers. Cat., pp. 152-3. 

2 See E. J. W. Gibb’s Aizstory of Ottoman Poetry, vol. iti, p. 90. 
Fudulf died in 963/1555-6. 

3 Pers. Cat., pp. 353-4. 
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a Turkish translation was printed at Constantinople in 
1236/1820-1. 


RELIGION, MYSTICISM AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Less numerous and important in this period than the 
histories and biographies above enumerated are the works 
belonging to the above categories, but there are one or two 
of each class which deserve at least a brief notice. 


(1) Husayn-i-Kashifi’s Wawdhib-i-‘A liyya'. 
Husayn-i-Kashifi, who has been already mentioned as 
the author of the Rawdatu’sh-Shuhadd, also compiled for 
_ Mir ‘Ali Shir a Persian Commentary on the 
Z as Qur dn, which, in allusion to his patron’s name, 
commentaryon he entitled Mawdhib-i-“Aliyya. His original 
oe plan had been to write in four volumes a much 
larger and more detailed Commentary, entitled J/awdhirwt- 
Tafsir li-Tuhfati'l-A mir (“Gems of Exegesis for a Gift to 
the Amir”), but after finishing the first volume he resolved 
to moderate his ambitions and write a much smaller, simpler 
and more concise work on the same subject, to wit the 
Mawéhib, or “Gifts,” which he completed in 899/1493-4, 
eleven years before his death. Manuscripts of this book 
are not rare, but it is not often heard of, much less studied, 
at the present day in Persia. In India, however, I am 
informed that it is still widely read, and that it has been 
published there, though I have never seen a printed or 
lithographed edition. 


(2) Akhldag-t-Jalalé and (3) Akhlag-c-Muhsint. 
Of the older manuals of Ethics in Persian, the two 
best known and most popular after the Akhldg-2-Nasiré¢ 
(written about the middle of the thirteenth 
Si Grostines century of the Christian era by the celebrated 
“a in astronomer Nasiru’d-Din-i-Tusi*?) are the 
A khlaq-i-Jalél¢ (properly entitled Lawdmz‘wl- 
1 See Rieu’s Persian Cat., pp. 9-11. 
2 See Rieu’s Persian Cat., pp. 441-2, and vol. ii of my Letevary 
History of Persta, pp. 220, 456 and 485. 
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Ishraq ft Makdrinw’l-Akhléq) composed by the philosopher 
Jalalu’d-Din Dawdani between A.D. 1467 and 1477, and 
dedicated to Uztn Hasan of the Aq-qoytinli or “ White 
Sheep” dynasty; and the Akhldg-7-Muhsiné compiled by 
the already mentioned Husayn-i-Kashifi, “the Preacher,” in 
900/1494—5, and dedicated to Abu'l-Ghazf Sultan Husayn 
ibn Bayqara. All three books are available in printed or 
lithographed editions, which are enumerated by Rieu, and 
of that last mentioned both the text (A.D. 1823 and 1850) 
and the translation (A.D. 1851) have been printed at Hert- 
ford, for this book was, like its author’s other work the 
Anwér-t-Suhaylt, formerly popular (especially as a text- 
book for examinations) amongst Anglo-Indian officials. 

It is to Metaphysics and Mysticism rather than to 
Ethics that the Persian genius turns, and none of these 


three books can be regarded as having any 
The Akhidg-i- 


Jalélt and great value, except incidentally, as throwing 
Akhldg-i- light on Persian customs, institutions and ways 


Muhsint 


of thought. The Akhldg-c-Jaldl is much the 
most florid in style, and used formerly to be regularly pre- 
scribed in the second or advanced part of Persian in the 
Oriental (formerly Indian) Languages Tripos at Cambridge, 
on account of its supposed difficulty, which, however, lies 
rather in the form than the substance. Aristotle, as inter- 
preted by Avicenna (Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina), has in the main 
determined the form and arrangement of Muhammadan 
Philosophy, which is primarily divided into “Practical Philo- 
sophy” (/7zkmat-z-‘Amalf) and “ Theoretical Philosophy” 
(Hikmat-t-Nazart). Of these two main divisions each is 
subdivided into three branches: the Theoretical into Mathe- 
matics (Rzyddzyydt), Physical Science (Zadb¢‘cyydt), and 
Metaphysics (17d fawga’t-Tabt‘at or Mé ba‘da’t-Tabt‘at) ; 
and the Practical into Ethics (7ahkdhtbu'l-Akhlag), CEco- 
nomics ( Zadbiru’l-Manzi/),and Politics (Szydsatu’l-Mudun). 
It is with the three branches of the second division that the 
works now under consideration deal. The two which belong 
to this period have both been translated into English and 
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printed, the Akhldg-2-/alalt by W. F. Thompson (London, 
1839) under the title of “ Practical Philosophy of the Mu- 
hammadan People”; and the A&hldg-t-Muhsiné (Hertford, 
1851) by H. G. Keene. The English reader who desires 
to acquaint himself with their contents can, therefore, easily 
do so, and no further description of them is required in this 
place. 
As regards their authors, Jalalu’d-Din-i-Dawani was 
born in 830/1426-7 at the village of Dawan (from which 
he derives his zzsba) in the province of Fars 
Jaléive-Pint near Kazarin, where his father was Qddi or 
judge. He himself held the same office in the 
province and was also a professor at the Daru’l-Aytdém or 
Orphans’ College at Shirdz, where he passed most of his 
life. He died and was buried at his native place in 
go08/1502-31. His fame even during his life-time spread 
far beyond the confines of his native land, and, as we 
have seen?, received recognition even at the distant Ottoman 
Court. In spite of his fame, he seems to have left but 
little behind him besides his work on Ethics, except some 
Quatrains, written and commentated by himself, and an 
explanation of one of the odes of Hafiz. 
To Husayn-i-Kashiff we shall recur later. 


(4) The Jawdhiru'l-Asrér, (5) the Lawd’th, 

and (6) the Ashkz“atu’l-Lama‘dt. 
Of the rich mystical literature of this period the major 
portion, which is in verse, will be discussed when we come 
to speak of the poets. Of the prose portion 

Three mystical the three book ioned ab 

ame rari oks mentioned above may be taken 
as typical. Two are commentaries on earlier 

texts, while the third is an independent work. 
The Jawdhirwl-Asrdr wa Zawdhiru'l-Anwdr (“Gems 
of Mysteries and Manifestations of Lights”) is a com- 
mentary on the great Mystical Mathnawt of Mawlana 


1 See Rieu’s Persian Cat., pp. 442-3. 
See p. 423 supra. 
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Jalalu’d-Din Rumi by Kamalu’d-Din Husayn b. Hasan of 
Khwarazm, the author or translator of several other works}, 
who was killed by the Uzbeks some time be- 
elem tial, tween 835 and 840(A.D. 1432-37). He was the 
pupil of a somewhat celebrated Sufi Shaykh, 
Khwaja Abu’l-Wafa, had assiduously studied the Wathnawz 
from his youth upwards, and had already written a briefer 
commentary on it entitled Kvsézu'l-Hagd'tg (“ Treasures 
of Truths”). The /awdhiru’l-Asrdr, the later and fuller 
commentary, has been lithographed in India. There is a 
manuscript of the first half in the British Museum?, and 
one of the second Book (or Daftar) in the Cambridge 
University Library®, besides a lithographed Indian edition. 
The most important part of the work is the Introduction, 
which deals with the history, terminology and doctrines of 
the Sifis. 

The two other works mentioned above are from the 
fertile pen of the great poet and mystic Mulla Nuru’d-Din 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jami. 

The Ashi“atwl-Lama‘di, or “ Rays of the ‘ Flashes, ” is 
a running commentary on the Lama‘dt of ‘Iraqi, which has 
been already discussed in a previous chapter‘. 


Jami’s 
Ashi" atn'l- Apart from manuscripts, which are not very 
—6 common, the text has been published in Persia 


in an undated volume containing this and several other 
mystical treatises. Of the genesis of the work Jami speaks 
thus in his Preface: 


“It is represented that at the time when the learned, practising, 
gnostic lover, the author of excellent prose and admirable verse, that 
cup-bearer of the bow] of generosity to men of high aspi- 
Quotation from rations, Fakhru’d-Din Ibr4hfm of Hamaddn, commonly 
the Preface 4 2 ; : 
known as ‘Iraqi, attained to the society of that Exemplar 
of learned seekers after Truth and that Model of Unitarian Gnostics 
Abu’l-Ma‘4lf Sadru’l-Haqq Wa’l- Millat wa’d-Din Muhammad of Qunya® 


1 See Rieu’s Persian Cat., pp. 144-6. 

2 Add. 14051. See Rieu’s Persian Cat., p. 558. 

3 Marked Or. 238. 

4 See pp. 132-9 supra. 5 Or Qonya, the old Iconium. 
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(may God most High sanctify their secrets !), and heard from him the 
truths contained in the Fuszsw’l-Hikam', he compiled a short manual, 
which, inasmuch as it comprised several “ flashes” from the lightnings 
of these truths, he entitled Zama‘dz. Therein, in pleasant phrases and 
with charming allusions, he flung together jewels of verse and prose 
and mingled aphorisms Arabic and Persian, from which the signs of 
learning and wisdom were apparent, and in which the lights of taste 
and ecstasy were manifest, such as might awaken the sleeper, render 
him who is awakened cognizant of the mysteries, kindle the fire of 
Love and put in motion the chain of longing. 
‘But since the author [‘Irdqi] had become the target of the tongues 
of ‘the vilifiers of sundry men of good repute, and had suffered at the 
) hands of ‘certainill-conditioned wanderers fromthe path, 
ES eae the blindly orthodox have imposed on him the stigma 
of repudiation, and withdrawn from him the skirt of 
acceptance. This humble writer also, in view of this rejection and 
repudiation, abstained from preoccupying himself therewith; until the 
most illustrious of the ‘Brethren of Purity’ in this country, and the 
most glorious of the friends of constancy (may God cause him to walk 
in the ways of His adept servants !), whose auspicious name has been 
enunciated in the course of this prayer in the best form of enigma and 
allusion between God and His servants, requested me to collate and 
correct the text thereof; which request could only be met with obedience. 
When I entered on this business, and ran over the details of its com- 
ponent parts, I saw in every leaf thereof a ‘Flash’ from the lights of 
Truths, and perceived in every page a gust of the declaration of Divine 
Wisdom. The heart was attracted to the understanding of its subtle- 
ties, and the mind was troubled at the difficulty of comprehending 
its purport. Manuscripts of the text differed, and some of them ap- 
peared to be perverted from the path of accuracy. In certain cases 
of concision and passages of difficulty reference was made to the com- 
mentaries on it; but neither was any difficulty solved thereby, nor in 
any of them was any concise statement properly amplified. As a 
necessary consequence, this thought passed through a heart disposed 
to the understanding of subtleties, and this wish established itself in a 
mind regardful of the essence of truths, that, to correct its sentences and 
elucidate its hints, a commentary should be compiled gleaned from 
the sayings of the elders of the Path and leaders in the Truth, especially 


1 A well-known and highly esteemed mystical work in Arabic by 
Shaykh Muhyi’d-Din ibnu’l-‘Arabi. See vol. ii of my Lz. Hist. of 
Persia, pp. 497-501. 

* These two half-verses are from a quatrain generally ascribed to 
‘Umar Khayy4m. See E. H. Whinfield’s edition and versified transla- 


tion, No. 199, pp. 134-5. 
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those two great Shaykhs Muhyi’d-Din Muhammad ibnu’l-‘Arabi and 
his disciple and pupil Sadru’d-Din Muhammad of Qunya and their fol- 
lowers (may God most High sanctify their secrets!). So, in consequence 
of these promptings, the mind decided on undertaking this difficult 
task, which it brought to a conclusion, by the assistance of God’s Grace, 
in the shortest time. And since most of the statements which are 
included in this commentary are of the kind which have shone forth 
upon the heart from the consideration of the luminous words of the 
text, it is proper that it should be named ‘ Rays of the ‘‘ Flashes,”’ and 
should be represented to the eyes of students by this description. It is 
hoped of such as regard justly, though not of scoffers characterized by 
obstinacy, that when they take this manual into their consideration, 
and devote their thoughts to its perusal, wherever they see aught of 
goodness and perfection they will account it the gift of God (Glory 
be to Him and exalted is He!), whilst wherever they find any fault or 
defect they will attribute it to the impotence and shortcomings of 
humanity ; and that they will not specially make the humble author a 
target for the arrows of reproach, nor cast themselves into the vortex 
of evil-seeking and evil-saying. We ask aid from God, to whom be 
glory!” 


This Introduction is followed by a long dissertation on 
various points in the philosophy of the Mystics, together 
with questions and answers designed to elucidate special 
difficulties, after which the running commentary on the text 
follows. The book ends with the following Perso-Arabic 


chronogram, in which the word tammamtuhu (dre23, “I 
completed it”) gives the date of completion as 885 (A.D. 
1480-81): 


esa gel gol Cel ees Uy 
‘alr SY pte ‘Ss Gadgi eo ine) a5 


33908 7° + 


° a a ee ae ee 6+ - 0 ? 
doles! = Js Ww ‘tay ws Avtegug JULI 3} 5 


The Lawd’th—a word which also, like Lama‘dt, means 
“ Flashes ” or “ Effulgences ” of Light—is a mystical treatise 
in prose mixed with quatrains comprising thirty 
sections called “Flashes.” It has been published 
in fac-simile with a Preface, translation and appendices, 


Jami’s Lawd’ik 
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by Mr E. H. Whinfield, who has made such valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Persian mysticism, aided by 
that great scholar Mirza Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab 
of Qazwin. This little volume, the sixteenth in the New 
Series of the Oriental Translation Fund, was published in 
1906 under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society, and, 
since it is easily accessible to English readers, any lengthy 
account of it would be superfluous. One of the most 
beautiful things in it, in my opinion, is the prayer which 
follows the Exordium and precedes the Preface, and which 
runs as follows : 


Lath) Blin Gl 5 All JR Ge Kale Lait al 
Wire pb 9 (SEK Le Speer poy j) Cie Sls “ s LS 
dghe cid Sqn 99 be py Iygtmed “Ughety Ley Sime aGlinn 
I dhe s90 Wl f Ato odp2 gine Slom py gtd J] 9 ‘ore 
Crt 9 (6999 9 lee She 45 UlayS a9e lee Sled ‘ais! 
ah oi A cyloyS Le Epilig 9 (glil> *aylepy Iy gods wg 
ghiKe ley Ilo Cuile j} dod Le SIs? 9 (star “(G9 9 

> Goilig! SEAT vg & 9 GS Col S (ley be jl IL 


“My God, my God! Save us from preoccupation with trifles, and 
show us the realities of things as they are! Withdraw from the eyes 
of our understanding the veil of heedlessness, and show 
hn us everything as it truly is! Display not to us Not- 
enlightenment Being in the guise of Being, and place not a veil of 
Not-Being over the Beauty of Being. Make these 
phenomenal forms a Mirror of the Effulgences of Thy Beauty, not a 
cause of veiling and remoteness, and cause these phantasmal pictures 
to become the means of our knowledge and vision, not a cause of 
ignorance and blindness. All our deprivation and banishment is from 
ourselves : leave us not with ourselves, but grant us deliverance from 
ourselves, and vouchsafe us knowledge of Thyself!” 
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Literature of the Huritfi Sect. 


In the account of the Hurtff heresy given in the last 
chapter (pp. 365-375 supra) incidental mention has been 
made of the principal books emanating from or connected 
with that strange sect. From the purely literary point of 
view most of these (with the exception of a few poems like 
the /skandar-ndma published and translated by M. Cl. Huart 
in vol. ix of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series) are of 
little merit}, though to the student of religion and the psycho- 
logist they are deeply interesting. To the uninitiated reader 
Fadlullah’s /dwiddén-ndma, whatever esoteric mysteries it 
may contain, is a series of disconnected and almost un- 
intelligible ravings, and the only one of his extant writings 
which strikes anything approaching a human note is a letter 
addressed to one of his disciples on the eve of his execution. 
From this letter it appears that Fadlu'llah was put to death 
at Shirwan, which, in allusion to the scene of the Imam 
Husayn’s martyrdom, he speaks of as “my Karbala” 

In Persia, as already observed, the sect does not seem 
to have played an important vé/e, or to have long survived 
Diffasion of the tHe death of its founder and his immediate 
Hurdfiheresy Successor. In Turkey, whither it soon spread, 
Ms it was far otherwise. There, in spite of several 
severe persecutions recorded by the Turkish historians, it 
counted many adherents, amongst the most famous of 
whom was the poet Nasimi (Nesimi), who was skinned 
alive for his heterodoxy in 820/1417-8, in the city of 
Aleppo. An admirable account of him and the Hurifi 
sect is given by the late Mr E. J. W. Gibb’, and also of 
his chief disciple, the Turkish poet Rafi‘{, author of the 


1 This refers only to the Persian Hurtfi writings, for, as already 
indicated (p. 369, n. 1 sw¢pra), Mr Gibb regards Nesimf{ as “the first 
true poet of the Westem Turks.” 

2 See my second paper on the Hurtfis in the 7.2.4.5. for July, 
1907, pp. 9 and Io of the ¢vage-a-fart, where both text and translation 
are given. 

3 History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, pp. 336-388. 

B. P. 29 
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Bashdérat-niéma. WHere it may be observed that the titles 
of nearly all Huruff works are compounded with the word 
-néma, “book.” Thus in Persian we have the Adam-néma 
(“Book of Adam,” or “ Book of Man”), the ‘Arsh-ndma 
(“Book of God’s Throne”), Azddyat-nadma (“Book of 
Guidance”), Jstiwd-ndima, Kurst-ndma, Mahabbat-ndéma, 
etc., and in Turkish, besides the above-mentioned Bashd- 
rat-ndma (“Book of Good Tidings”), the AkA¢rat-ndma, 
Fadtlat-ndéma, Fagr-ndma, Fayd-nama, Ganj-néma, Hagt- 
gat-nama, ‘Ishq-néma, and many others, of which the titles 
will be found in the Index appended to my second article 
on the Hurtfi Literature in the 7. RX. A. S. for July, 1907, 
where short descriptions of 45 Hurtfi MSs. are given. 
The list of works in that Index is undoubtedly far from 
complete, yet even these have for the most part received 
only the most cursory examination, so that there is plenty 
of scope for further research in this field. Ordinary curiosity 
about the sect and its history and literature will, however, 
be amply satisfied by what has been already 
Accounts or published about it in English and French: to 
English and wit, my account of the /dwzddn-z-Kabir’ and 
French a 
my two papers in the /. Rk. A. S. (for 1898 
and 1907); the chapter in Mr E. J. W. Gibb’s Hestory of 
Ottoman Poetry; and vol. ix of the Gibb Memorial Series, 
published in 1909, entitled Zextes Persans relatifs a la secte 
des Hourotfis, publiés, traduits et annotés par M. Clément 
Huart, suivis d’une Etude sur la Religion des Flourotifts, par 
le Docteur Rizd Teuftq, connu sous le nom de Feylesouf Riza. 
Ishaq Efendi’s refutation of the Hurtfis, written in 
Turkish in 1288/1871~—2, and published in 1291/1874, under 
ica nice the title of the Revealer of Mysteries and Repeller 
refutation of of Miscreants*, though very violent in tone, is 
pees fairly accurate in substance, and is the result of 
careful though prejudiced investigations. After a very brief 
doxology it begins as follows : 
1 See my Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Cambridge University 


Library, pp. 69-86. 
2 Kashifu'l-Asrdér wa Déiwl-Ashrar. 
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“Be it known that of all those sects which devote themselves to the 
misleading of the Muslims, the Bektdshis are the chief offenders, and 
that although it is evident both from their deeds and words that they 
are not truly Muslims, yet in the year 1288/1871-2 they made this fact 
perfectly plain. The books called by these people /éwiddéz (‘ Eternal’) 
are six in number, of which one was composed by their original mis- 
leader Fadlu’ll4h the Hurtfi, while the other five are the works of his 
Khaltfas (successors). And since in these five books their heresies 
and blasphemies are very evident, they are accustomed to teach and 
study them secretly among themselves; but as Firishta-z4da in his 
Jdwidén, entitled ‘/shg-ndma (‘ the Book of Love’), did in some degree 
veil his blasphemies, and as consequently in the year above-mentioned 
(1288/1871-2) his followers made so bold as to print and publish it, it 
has beyond question become a matter of urgent necessity thata treatise 
should be compiled to warn the faithful as to the true nature and 
blasphemous character of the doctrines contained in their books. 
Therefore, relying on God, I have ventured to write such a treatise, 
comprising three chapters, vzz. : 

“ Chapter 7.—Setting forth the origin of Fadl the Huritfi, and the: 
principles and rules of certain of the Bektashis. 

“ Chapter J1.—Setting forth the blasphemies of Firishta-z4da’s 
Jawidén. 

“Chapter IfI.—Setting forth the blasphemies contained in the 
other /dwidéns.” 


After a brief account of the Carmathians and other early 
heretics, and of Fadlu’ll4h of Astarabad, the founder of the 
Hurutfi sect, the author describes how “the son of Timur” 
(Miran-shah) caused him to be put to death, “after which 
he tied a rope to his legs, dragged him publicly through 
the streets and dézdérs, and removed his foul existence from 
this nether world.” Thereupon his nine KAad¢fas or “Vicars” 
dispersed through the lands of Islam, and he who was en- 
titled al-‘Aliyywl-A‘lda (“the High, the Supreme”)! came to 
the monastery of Hajji Bektash in Anatolia, and, having 
won the confidence of its inmates, began secretly to teach 
the doctrines of the /édwizddén, pretending that they repre- 
sented the esoteric doctrine of Hajji Bektash, and naming 
them “the Secret,’ to divulge which was death. For the 
understanding of certain obscure symbols and passages in 


1 He died in 822/1419. 
29—z2 
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the /dwiddn, a key entitled “the Key of Life” (Wiftdhu'l- 
Flaydét)! was compiled. “Should one possess this,’ adds 
the author, “he will understand the /dwzddn, which, without 
this aid, is incomprehensible.” 

In spite of all their precautions, however, several severe 
persecutions of the Hurtfis and Bektashis took place in 
Persecutiong  LUrkey, one of the latest of which was in 
of the Hurifis 1240/1824~-5, in the reign of Sultan Mahmid, 
io ey who killed many of them, destroyed their 
monasteries, and made over their property to the Naqsh- 
bandi order of dervishes. Many of their surviving Shaykhs 
and ordinary members took refuge amongst the Naqshbandi, 
QOadiri, Rufa‘t and Sa‘di orders of dervishes, and cautiously 
carried on their propaganda in these new environments. 
The order, however, speedily revived, and is still widely 
spread in Turkey, to which country rather than to Persia 
the later history of the Hurtfi sect belongs. Of the con- 
tinued existence of the sect in Persia there appears to 
’ be no evidence, though doubtless many of their doctrines 
and ideas are-still current amongst the dervish “ gnostics” 
(‘urafé) of that unforgetting land, while some of their 
peculiar views and terminology have been assimilated by 
such later heretical sects as the Babis, who will be discussed 
in the concluding volume of this work. 


The Turkt literature of this period, especially the 
Babur-ndma. 


The principle has been repeatedly laid down in this 
book that the literary history of a people in the wider 
Claims of Tus “Sense Shteuldi@not be contmmied to what they 
literature to wrote in their own language, and for this 
some consi“ reason Arabic books written by Persians have 


en History been included in our survey. The case for 
of Persia : ; . 
saying something about the considerable Turki 


1 Three MSS. of this “ Key” are described in my second paper on 
the Literature of the Hurufts, viz. Or. 5957 of the British Museum ; 
Or. 488 of the Cambridge University Library ; and a MS. of my own, 
B. 15. 
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literature produced at the Timurid courts, especially at 
Herat during the reign of Sultdn Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn 
(A.H. 878-912 = A.D. 1473-1506), is not quite so strong, 
because those who produced it were for the most part, if 
not wholly, of Turkish race; though since in Transoxiana 
and Turkistan the two languages flourished (and, indeed, 
still flourish) side by side, the number of bilinguals must 
always have been considerable. The Persian, as being the 
more polished idiom, was more generally used, even by 
princes of the House of Timur like Ulugh Beg, Baysunqur, 
Mirz4 Haydar Dughlat and Sultd4n Husayn himself, for 
Services of Mir literary purposes; but the great Mir ‘Alf. Shir 
‘Ali Shir Naw4'i Nawa’l, who did more than any other man 
oe: to raise the Chaghatay Turki to the dignity 
pipeere of a literary language, actually maintained its 
superiority to Persian in a treatise entitled J/uhdékamatu'l- 
Lughatayn (“the Arbitration between the two languages”). 
Of some of Mir ‘Alf Shir’s numerous works something has 
been already said, and those who desire fuller information 
can find it in M. Belin’s monograph in the Journal A siatique 
for 1861, already mentioned, and in another monograph of 
his on the Mahbibu’'l-Qulub (“Hearts’ Darling”) published 
in the same periodical in 1866 under the title of Cavactéres, 
Maximes et Pensées de Mtr Alt Chir Névéit. Dawlatshah 
also in the Conclusion (Khdtima) of his Memoirs of the 
Poets mentions several other eminent Turki poets amongst 
his contemporaries, while numerous other works in this 
tongue, both in prose and verse, will be found mentioned 
in Rieu’s Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Yet, save to the student of Turkish in its wider 
sense, it is doubtful if the interest of this literature would 
be commensurate with the trouble of learning this particular 
dialect of Turki, were it not for the sake of reading in its 
— original form that unique work, the Bddur- 
of BAbur’s nama, or Memoirs of the Emperor Babur, of 
oe which at any rate the French or the English 


1 The text of this has been printed (I think at Constantinople) in 
189/1872-3. 
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translation should be read by every student of Persian or 
Indian history’. Enthusiastic as are the praises lavished 
on this most remarkable book, “singular in its 
Eulogies on the if ‘ 
Memoirs by all OWN nature, and perfectly so if we consider the 
oie aia circumstances of the writer,” by Erskine?, Pavet 
de Courteille®, and all others who have worked 
at it, no one who has perused its pages will deem them 
exaggerated. It is impossible to better the description of 
it given by Elphinstone’, who describes it as containing 
‘“‘a minute account of the life of a great Tartar monarch, 
along with a natural effusion of his opinions and feelings 
free from disguise and reserve, and no less free from all 
affectation of extreme frankness and candour. The style 
is plain and manly, as well as lively and picturesque; it 
presents his countrymen and contemporaries in their ap- 
pearance, manners, pursuits and actions as clearly as in 
a mirror. In this respect it is almost the only specimen 
of real history in Asia; for the ordinary writers, though 
they give pompous accounts of the deeds and ceremonies 
of the great, are apt to omit the lives and manners even of 
that class; while everything beneath their level is left 
entirely out of sight. In Baber the figures, dress, tastes 
and habits of each individual introduced are described with 
such minuteness and reality that we seem to live among 
them, and to know their persons as well as we do their 
characters. His descriptions of the countries he visited, 
their scenery, climate, productions, and works of art and 
industry are more full and accurate than will, perhaps, be 
found in equal space in any modern traveller; and, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which they were compiled, 
are truly surprising.” 
The book is, indeed, extraordinarily frank and intimate, 


1 Pavet de Courteille’s French translation was made directly from 
the original Turki, and is therefore preferable to Leyden and Erskine’s 
English translation, which was made from the Persian version. 

2 History of India, vol. i, pp. 522-525. 

3 P..ii of the Preface to his translation. 

4 Vol. 11 of his Hestory of India, pp. 117-119. 
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being such a diary as a man writes for his own private 
delectation rather than for the perusal of even his most 
confidential friends, much less subjects; and probably no 
king at any rate ever wrote, or at any rate suffered to be 
circulated, such Confessions, While recording fully the 
many great historical events in which he took part, he 
does not hesitate to mention when he shaved for the first 
time! at the age of 23 in the year 909/1503-4; when he 
saw the star Canopus for the first time?; how he was first 
induced to taste wine*® at Herat in 912/1506-7; and when 
he made his first attempt to write Turki verse+. He de- 
scribes his unhappy marriage with ‘A’isha Sultan Begum, 
his reckless and unrestrained passion for Baburi®, his 
drinking-bouts’, his favourite vintage*, and how on one 
occasion he refrained from exceeding at a drinking-party 
in order to form an impartial opinion as to the effects of 
drunkenness on others®, Mention has already been made 
of the value of his geographical observations, but his notes 
on the fauna and flora of Central Asia and India are of 
nearly equal interest, while his impartial and acute de- 
lineations of the characters and personal peculiarities of 
his royal kinsmen and most notable contemporaries are 
of the highest interest and value. From our present point 

of view, however, no portion of his Memoirs is 
Descriptions of : ; . 
men ofletters more interesting than that which he devotes 
and artistsinthe to a series of literary portraits of the leading 
Bédbur-ndma z i 

poets, writers and artists’? who conferred such 
distinction on the court of Sulta4n Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn, 
beginning with that monarch himself and his eminent and 
accomplished minister Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa‘i™. As the whole 
of it may be read in French in the first volume of Pavet de 


1 Bdbur-ndma, ed. Wminsky, p. 146. 


’ ony p- 153. 4 bess p- i 

Za. p. 107. ° lbtds pabe: 
6 Jbid., pp. 62-63. [6m Bp. 251, 293, 305- 
8 loth pee 9 [bid., p. 304. 


10 Jbid., pp. 221-231. 11 Téid., pp. 203-214. 
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Courteille’s translation (pp. 364-415), it will be sufficient 
here to summarize a few of the more interesting passages. 
Having spoken of Sultan Husayn’s birth, death, family 
and personal appearance, Babur mentions the predilection 
for the Shiite doctrine which he showed at 
the beginning of his reign, but which was 
checked by Mir ‘Ali Shir. Chronic rheumatism 
prevented him from saying his prayers, but is no explana- 
tion of his neglect to keep the fast. After he had reigned 
six or seven years he took to drink, “and during the forty 
years for which he reigned over Khurdsan, there was not 
a day whereon he did not drink after the morning prayer 
though he never drank in the early morning.” His sons, 
soldiers and subjects imitated his example, and were for 
the most part dissolute and self-indulgent. He was, how- 
ever, of proved valour, a very skilful swordsman, and wrote 
moderately good poetry in the Turki language under the 
nom de guerre of Hasan. His kingdom of Khurasan ex- 
tended eastwards to Balkh, westwards to Bistam and 
Dadmghan, northwards to Khwarazm (Khiva), and south- 
wards to Qandahar and Sistan. “ His was a wonderful age,” 
says Babur a little further on; “ Khurasan, and especially 
Herat, were filled with men of talent and incomparable 
artists. Whoever undertook any task, his aim and ambition 
was to perform it to perfection.” 
Mir ‘Alf Shir Nawal is next discussed, and a high 
tribute is paid to his poetical talent, alike in romantic 
and lyric verse and in the quatrain, but his 
Sacre epistolary style is rated lower. Though he 
wrote chiefly in Turki, he has also a Persian 
Déwdn, in which he uses the pen-name of Fani. He was 
a great patron of art as well as of letters, and the fame 
attained by the painters Bihzad and Shah Muzaffar was 
largely due to his encouragement. He was devout, orthodox, 
and attentive to his religious duties, and was an enthusiastic 
chess-player. In this last respect he was excelled by Mir — 
Murtad the philosopher, who, when he found two good 


Description of 
Sult4n Husayn 
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players, would play a game with one while he held on to 
the skirt of the other to prevent him from going away until 
he had played a game with him also. He was a batchelor, 
without domestic ties, and very free and easy with his 
intimates. Thus on one occasion while engaged in playing 
chess he stretched out his foot and accidentally kicked the 
poet Banna’, whereupon he jestingly exclaimed, “A plague 
on Herat! If you stretch out your feet, you kick the back- 
side of a poet.” “And so you do if you draw in your feet?,” 
retorted Banna’. 

Shaykhum Beg, who assumed the pen-name of Suhaylf, 
was another of Sultan Husayn’s amzrs who had some 
poetical talent, but was criticized for an undue 
partiality for terrifying words and ideas. Thus 
on one occasion he recited the following verse 
in the presence of Jami: 


1539555 Spy Wee geal stys,S 2 AS 
‘Vp ghmeo Bry Sei! ow (glass soe 975 


“In the night of grief the whirl-wind of my sighs displaced the world; 
The dragon of my tear-torrent engulfed the habitable quarter [of the 
globe }.” 


Shaykhum 
Beg Suhayli 


“Do you want to write poetry or to frighten your fellow- 
creatures?” Jami enquired. 


4 


“Kamalu'd-Din Husayn Gazargahi,” says Babur a little 
further on’, “although he was not a Siff, posed as such. 
Pretended Sufis of this type were wont to 

a gather round ‘Ali Shir Beg and indulge in their 
ecstasies and religious music. This man’s prin- 

ciples were better than most of them, and to this fact he 
probably owed the consideration which he enjoyed, for 
otherwise he had no special talent worth mentioning. 
He wrote a book entitled Majdleswl-‘Ushshdg (“ Lovers’ 
Meetings”) of which he ascribed the authorship to Husayn 


1 Je. “sit on your heels” in the Persian fashion. 
2 Ed. Ilminsky, p. 221. 
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Mirza’. It is a miserable production, mostly lies, and in- 
sipid and impertinent lies to boot, some of which raise a 
suspicion of heresy. Thus he attributes carnal loves to 
many prophets and saints, inventing for each one of them 
a paramour. Another astonishing piece of folly is that 
while describing the book in the preface as the work of 
Sultan Husayn Mirza himself, over every one of his own 
verses and sonnets occurring in the course of the book he 
puts ‘by the author.’” 


Of Jami, by far the greatest poet of the time, Babur 
refrains from uttering any criticism, because, he says, “he 


a stands too high to need any praise,” wherefore 
Sayfu'd-Din he only mentions his name “ for luck and for a 
TaftazAni 


blessing.” He praises the Arabic scholarship 
and theological attainments of the Shaykhu’l-Islam Sayfu’d- 
Din Ahmad, son of the celebrated Sa‘du’d-Din Taftazani, 
who is said to have regularly attended public prayer for 
nearly seventy years, and who was finally put to death by 
Shah Isma‘il when he took Herat for refusing to conform to 
the Shi‘ite doctrines and observances so fanatically insisted 
on by that monarch. A longer notice is devoted to Jami’s 
pupil and disciple Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Ghafur of Lar, 
oii who commentated his master’s Vafahdtu'l- Uns, 
and whose partiality for the society of dervishes 
was such that when he heard of one who had newly arrived 
he could not rest until he had seen and talked with him. 
Mention is next made of Mir ‘Atd’ullah of Mashhad, a 
good Arabic scholar, who also composed in Persian a treatise 
on rhyme, of which Babur considers the chief defect to be 
that the author’s illustrations are all drawn from his own 
poems, as well as another treatise on rhetorical figures en- 
titled Baddyt‘t’s-Sandyt'. 
Amongst the poets, besides those already noticed, of 
whom he makes mention are Asafi, Banna’, Sayfi of Bukhara 


1 Cf. pp. 439-440 supra. 
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(the author of a useful treatise on Prosody’), Hatifi (Jami’s 
Bilt poets nephew) also known as ‘Abdu'llah-i-M/athua- 
mentioned by 702-27, Mir Husayn Mu‘ammd’¢, Muhammad 
= of Badakhshdn, Yusuf Bad{, Ahi, Muhammad 
Salih, Shah Husayn Kami, Ahli and Hilali, the last of 
whom Babur criticizes very severely for the subject-matter 
and treatment of his poem “ The Prince and the Beggar” 

(Shah u Darwish or Shah u Gadd). Of the 
calles many calligraphists at the court he mentions 

only Sultan ‘Alf of Mashhad, who copied manu- 
scripts both for Sultan Husayn and for Mir ‘Ali Shir; 
and of the miniature-painters Bihzad and Shah Muczaffar, 
who was also a poet. His criticism on Bihzad’s portraits 
is that though he drew bearded faces well, he was less 
successful with beardless boys and girls, where he had a 
tendency to exaggerate the chin. Yet in another place’, 
in speaking of Shaybani Khan’s proceedings after he had 
captured Herat in 913/1507—8, he denounces his action in 
attempting to improve and touch up Bihzad’s paintings. In 
conclusion Babur mentions a number of musicians, minstrels 
and composers. 

The materials for a literary history of this period, 
especially of its poets, are therefore singularly copious 
ae and authoritative, for besides Babur’s incidental 
meteviats for  noticesof which wehave just spoken, we have the 
oe voluminous Memoirs of the Poets compiled by 

Dawlatshah in 892/1487, and Mir ‘Ali Shir’s 
Turki Majalisu'n-Nafa is, completed about four years later, 
of the contents of which some account has been given above’. 
As a pendant to these is the later work of another royal 
author, Sam Mirza, son of Shah Isma‘il the Safawi, who 
was born in 923/1517 and put to death in 984/1576-7, and 


1 Published with English translation and explanations by Bloch- 
mann at Calcutta. 

2 Ed. Ilminsky, pp. 228-229. 

3 lbid., Pp. 262. 

* Pp. 437-439 supra. 
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who in 957/1550 wrote his 7zhfa-z-Sdémz, a somewhat rare 
book which will be considered in the subsequent volume. 
In addition to these are the copious biographical notices 
contained in Khwandamir’s Hadbtbu’s-Styar. Of all these, 
however, Babur is the most amusing and the most in- 
structive, because he possesses both humour and a critical 
faculty lacking in the other biographers, who, by indis- 
criminate eulogies, deprive their appreciations of all real 
value. 


1 See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, pp. 367-368, and the references 


there given. There is alsoa MS. (Or. 648) in the Cambridge University 
Library. 


CHAPTER. VIII 


POETS OF THE LATER TIMURID PERIOD 


As already indicated in more than one place, the charac- 
teristic of the art which prevailed under the Timurids, 
Litecasylaale whether literary or pictorial, was an extreme 
under the elaboration and preciosity little in accordance 
= with modern European taste,though very similar 
on its literary side to that evolved by John Lyly and the 
Euphuists in England nearly a century after Jami’s reputa- 
tion had reached its zenith in Persia’. In England this 
florid, artificial style enjoyed but a brief popularity; in 
Persia it has flourished intermittently for a long period, 
especially under Tartar and Turkish patronage, but not 
continuously nor in all parts of the country, so that it is 
easy to point out fine specimens of simple, strong, natural 
Persian prose and verse both before and after the period 
now under consideration. During this period, however, 
Periodofgreatest the prevailing literary style in Persia was very 
Persian influence Ornate and artificial, and as it unfortunately 
on Turkish and 3 : ss 
Indian literary happened that at no time was Persian literary 
tyie influence greater in the adjoining lands of 
Turkey, India and Transoxiana, this style became stereo- 
typed throughout Western and Central Asia, and has come 
to be regarded by many persons, especially those who have 
pursued their linguistic studies in India, as typically Persian. 
Still it is a fact that not only the Persians, Turks and 
Indians, but even the Arabs, whose natural tendency is to 
a chaster and more simple style, and who seldom quite forget 
their adage that “ the best speech ts that which ts brief and to 
the point*,” tend to regard form as more important than ideas 

1 Lyly was born in 1553-4 and wrote his Euphues, the Anatomy of 


Wit in 1578. Jam{ composed his Na/akdtwl-Uns in 1478,.and com- 
piled his first Dé/wéz in the following year. 


2709 30 6 
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in literary composition, to care less what a writer says than 
how he says it, and to prefer conventionality to originality. 
Most instructive are the remarks of that great and original 
historian Ibn Khaldun, who was not only contemporary 
with Timur but came into personal relations with him when 
Damascus surrendered to him at the end of a.D. 14001. 
These remarks, with other observations germane to this 
subject, I have given in a previous volume? to which the 
reader is referred. In particular the student of Persian 
poetry, especially of the later more ornate writers, may be 
recommended to read that curious work, “the Lovers’ 
Companion” (Axzésu’l-‘Ushshdq), composed in 826/1423 by 
Sharafu’d-Din Rami at Maragha in Adharbdyjan, of which 
a French translation by M. Cl. Huart was published in Paris 
in 1875, and of which I have given a brief account in a 
previous volume’. 
It must not be supposed, however, that all the poets 
who will be mentioned in this chapter, or even all who 
flourished at the court of Sultan Husayn at 
The omate styi¢ Herdt, employ this inflated and ornate style, 
universal as sup- which,indeed,ismore noticeable in prose-writers, 
eee including even historians, who ought to know 
better than to fill ten pages with what could very well be 
set forth inone. The earlier poets of whom we shall imme- 
diately speak, like Shah Ni‘matu’llah and Qasimu’l-Anwar, 
are free from this blemish, for so we must regard it; and so 
also, as arule, is Jami, whois universally and justly regarded 
not only as the chief ornament of the court of Herat, but 
as one of the greatest Persian poets of all time. It is the 
ornate prose-writers and minor poets and versifiers of the 
later part of this period who are the chief offenders in this 
respect. The passion for the riddle and acrostic (mu‘ammd) 
which prevailed amongst the latter is very characteristic, 


1 See Part iof the Baron McGuckin de Slane’s translation in Votices 
et Extraits, pp. v and Ixxxv-xcil. 

2 Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 17-89, especially pp. 86-89. 

3 Jbid., pp. 83-84. 
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while the methods of the former are well illustrated by 
Husayn Wa‘iz-i-Kashifi's Axwdr-2-Suhayli, where, for ex- 
ample, a squeaking mouse is described as “raising its 
outcry to the aetherial sphere.” In a previous volume I 
have shown! by parallel extracts from the Book of Kalila 
and Dimna as rendered into Arabic by ‘Abdullah ibnu’l- 
Mugqaffa‘ in the eighth century, and into Persian by Nizdmu’- 
d-Din Abuw’l-Ma‘ali Nasru’llah in the twelfth and Husayn 
Wa‘z at the end of the sixteenth centuries how the last- 
named writer set himself to “write up” and improve upon 
the work of his predecessors. 


1. Sayyid Ni‘matuw lah of Kirmdan. 


Though Jami is unquestionably the greatest poet of the 
period which we are now considering, it seems better to 
adhere to chronological sequence and to begin 
S ‘d Ni‘ e iS > ; ms ’ 
Bees ae the earliest, Sayyid (or Shah) Ni‘matu’llah 
of Kirman, who died at an advanced age in the 
spring of 1431 (Rajab 22, 834), and was buried at the 
charming village of Mahan near Kirmdan, of which some 
malicious wit has said: 
Epigram on ‘Wal "dle | Se a0) 59) = ay > 
M4hdn - 
‘e599 yo Hs GIS 45) by) 
“ M4han an Earthly Paradise would be, I wot right well, 
If you could clear its people out and shake them into hell.” 


The site of his grave is marked by a fine monastery 
inhabited by dervishes of the Shah Ni‘matu’llahf order which 
he founded ; for he was a great saint and mystic as well as 
a poet, and his verses abound in dark apocalyptic sayings 
concerning the “Mischief of the Last Days” (Fi2tza-z- 
Akhirn’z-Zamdn), the Advent of the Mahdi, and other 
similar matters. I visited this shrine in September, 1888, 
shortly before I left Kirman, and was very hospitably 
entertained by its acolytes. 


1 Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 349-353. 
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As usual, the best account of Ni‘matu’llah is that given 
by Rieu in his Perszan Catalogue', where the substance of 
the information given by the ordinary biographical works 
is supplemented by details drawn from a rare contemporary 
monograph existing in the British Museum? and from the 
history of Yazd and its most notable men known as the 
Jamit-Mufidt. is full name was Amir Nuru’d-Din 
edie i Ni‘matu’llah, his father’s name was Mir ‘Abdu 
Sayyid 11lah, and he claimed descent from the fifth Imam 
Ni'matulléh of the Shi‘a, Muhammad Badgir, the great-grand- 
sonof‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. He was born at Aleppo in730/1329- 
30 or in the following year, but spent most of his youth in 
‘Trdg. At the age of 24 he visited Mecca, where he resided 
for seven years, and became one of the chief disciples of 
Shaykh ‘Abdu’llah al-Yafif, a well-known mystical and 
historical writer, who died in 768/1366-7. His later life 
was passed in Samarqand, Herat, Yazd and finally, as 
already mentioned, at Mahan near Kirman, where he spent 
the last twenty-five years of his life, and where he died on 
Rajab 22, 834 (April 5, 1431) aged more than a hundred 
years. The historian ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq of Samarqand visited 
his grave in 845/1441-2. 

Ni‘matu llah was the king of dervishes (the title “ Shah ” 
is always prefixed to his name) and the friend of kings. 
Heandhisde. 11& enjoyed the special favour of Shah-rukh, 
scendants enjoy While Ahmad Shah Bahmani, King of the 
Royal favour ~~ Deccan, deemed himself fortunate in persuading 
to come to his court one of his grandsons. ‘Two other 
grandsons with their father followed him thither, while 
several of Shah Ni‘matu’llah’s descendants who remained 
in Persia intermarried with the Royal Safawi House. 
According to Rieu’, Ni‘matu'llah left more than 500 Sifi 
tracts besides his Dzwdn of verse, but the latter is his chief 
work, and it alone need be considered here. The only 
complete copy at my disposal is the lithographed edition 


1 Pp. 634-635. 2 Add. 16,837, ff. 339-355. 
3 PersmGanp. 635. 
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published at Tihran in 1276/1860, but numerous selections 
from it are contained in the various biographies and antho- 
logies in which he is mentioned. His fame, however, is 
that of a saint and mystic rather than a poet, and his verse 
strikes one on the whole as monotonous and mediocre,similar 
instyleand subject-matter to that of Maghribi,and altogether 
lacking the consuming ardour and brilliant illustration of 
Shams-i-Tabriz. His most characteristic poems, though 
few in number, are those couched in the prophetic strain, 
and these still exercise a certain influence, and are appealed 

to by other Persians than those who belong to 
importance. the order of dervishes which he founded. The 
prophetic Babis, for example, used to tell me in Kirman 
“ee that the date of the Bab’s “Manifestation” 
(1260/1844) was foretold in the following poem. When | 
visited the saint’s shrine I took the trouble to obtain from 
one of the dervishes a copy of the poem in question from 
the oldest and most trustworthy manuscript in their pos- 
session, and I found that there the date was given as 274 
instead of 1260 (¢, », 2=70+200+4 instead of §, 3, = 
1000 + 200 + 60), while in Ridda-quli Khan’s Majma‘w'l- 
Fusahd', where the same poem ts quoted, the date becomes 
1204 (¢ +) +5= 1000+ 200+4). Inthe last-named work 
the poem is thus entitled : 


“ Declaration of sundry mysteries and revelations by 
way of allegories.” 


(1) 
tet pg sing She ete ge ght Syn 
Leint Use J 9 shed se Cp ype lus Sho 
‘re? 5 gbSa,S> 1 ay Laue Use Ue Cnt roms jl 
Cetet se sly 91S mall gg ls HOSA Cram Slo by 9 ee 


1 Tihran lithographed ed., vol. 11, p. 45. 
B. P. 30 
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‘net (5? sjlS 9 
Laat (5? shema? 9 emma? 
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emt ge shu 9 Urer J! 
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The text here given is that copied for me at Mahan on 
August 9, 1888. Of the 50 verses which it contains only 24 
are given in the Majma‘wl-Fusahd, which only adds one or 


30—2 
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_two new verses, but in some cases adopts a different order, 
besides supplying a few variants. The poem is not to be 
found at all in the lithographed edition. 


| (Zyranslation) 


“T see the Power of the Maker ; I see the state of the time. 

The state of this year is of another sort ; not like last year and the year 
before do I see it. 

These words I speak not from the stars ; rather I see them from the 
Creator!. 

When ‘ayz,ré and ddl (=274) have passed of the years I see wonderful 
doings. 

In Khurdsdn, Egypt, Syria and ‘Irdq I see sedition and strife. 

I see the darkness of the tyranny of the lands’ oppressors boundless 
and beyond computation. 

I hear a very strange story ; I see vexation in the land. 

War, strife, mischief and injustice I see on the right and on the left. 

Looting, slaughter and many armies I see in the midst and around. 

I see the servant like the master ; I see the master like the servant. 

They impress a new superscription on the face of the gold ; I see his 
dirhams of short weight. 

I see the dear friends of every people grown sorrowful and abased. 

Each of the rulers of the Seven Climes I see involved with another. 

I see the face of the moon darkened ; I see the heart of the sun trans- 
fixed. 

The appointment and dismissal of officials and agents, each one I see 
twice repeated. 

In Turk and Tajfk? towards one another I see enmity and strife. 

I see the merchant left friendless on the road at the hands of the 
thief. 

I see from small and great much cunning, guile and trickery. 

I find the condition of the Indian ruined; I see the oppression of 
Turks and Tartars. 

I see the Holy Place fearfully desolated, the abode of a number of evil 
men. 


1 Ze. these predictions are not based on astrological predictions 
but inspired by revelation from God. 

2 Tdjtk, a term originally applied to the Arabs (Zéz¢k, Tdézt) who 
garrisoned the towns of Khurdsan and Transoxiana, was later and is 
still applied to the Persian settled population as opposed to the nomads 
of Turkish stock. 
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Some of the trees of the Garden of the World I see springless and 
fruitless. 
if there be a little security, that too I see within the borders of the 
mountains. 
A companion, contentment and a [quiet] corner I now see as most to 
be desired. 
Although I see all these sorrows, I see the [final] joy of the sorrowful. 
Grieve not, for in this trouble I see the harvest of union with the 
Friend. 
After this year and a few years more! I see a world like a [fair] picture. 
I behold this world like Egypt ; I see Justice as its stronghold. 
My king and his ministers are seven ; all of these I see triumphant. 
Such as rebel against my immaculate Imd4m I see ashamed and dis- 
graced. 
On the palm of the hand of the Cup-bearer of Unity I see the pleasant 
wine. 
The friendly foe-destroying warrior I see as the comrade and friend 
of the friend. 
I see the swords of those whose hearts are hard as iron rusted, blunt 
and of no account. 
The beauty of the Law and the splendour of Islam, each one I see 
doubled”. 
I see the wolf and the sheep, the lion and the gazelle, dwelling 
together in the meadow. 
I see the treasure of Chosroes and the coin of Alexander all put to 
good use. 
I see the roguish Turk drunk, I see his enemy with the headache born 
of wine. 
I see Ni‘matu’ll4h seated in a corner apart from all. 
When the fifth winter has passed I see in the sixth a pleasant spring. 
The vicar of the Mahdi will appear, yea, I see him plainly. 
I see a king perfect in knowledge ; I see a leader endowed with dignity. 
‘I see the servants of His High Majesty all wearing crowns. 
For forty years, O my brother, I see the cycle of that Prince continue. 
When his cycle ends victoriously, I see his son as a memorial of him. 
I see a king perfect in knowledge, a ruler of noble family. 
After him will be the Im4m himself, whom I see as the pivot of the 
world. 
I read ‘JZ. H. M. D”: I see the name of that famous one?. 


1 The variants in the A/ajma‘wl-Fusahé give a slightly different 
meaning, vzz. “After that year for several years more.” 

* Or, if the variant be adopted, “strong and firmly established.” 

3 Jie. Muhammad. 
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I see his aspect and attributes like the Prophet : I see knowledge and 
clemency as his distinctive signs. 

I see again ‘the White Hand” (long may it endure !) conjoined with 
Dhu1-Fiqdr?. 

I see the Mahdi of the time and the Jesus of the age both royally 
riding forth. 

I smell the rose-garden of the Law, I see the flower of Religion in 
blossom.” 


These “apocalyptic” poems, however, though they have 

attracted most attention in Persia, constitute but a small 

fraction of the whole. Most of Ni‘matu’llah’s 

a verses illustrate the doctrine of Wahdatu'l- 

Wujid (Pantheism), while a certain proportion 

(in which again the Babis see an allusion to their founder) use 

the favourite illustration of the *‘ Point” (Vzgta), of which 

the circle is only a manifestation; just’as the letter @/zf is, in 

the world of calligraphy, a manifestation of the diacritical 

“point,” which shares with the mathematical “ point” the 

same title. A few specimens will suffice for the purpose 
of illustration. 

(2) 
ov a2 3 2 
Sage ey 193 9393 999d “ents (50 399 9 Lee iody3 
a 

« SenenSeplectat A tee cylen w alas Cale deb 93 Com So jm 

‘See Ce Wide Ct 69) Lotet (ge ape tuo aig! 

Cay Coe We g Mriro Lely Uy Whi 

‘Seay Sommetin MO ae ates “sla SAS oo 5 ge! Sone 

Celle 59 Sek al cuget 
fa Coe be US eel 
‘* King and beggar are one, are one ; foodless and food are one, are one. 


We are stricken with grief and drain the dregs; dregs and sorrow and 
cure are one. 


1 Alluding to the miracle of Moses, when he drew forth his hand 
“white as snow.” 
* The famous sword of ‘Alf ibn Abi Talib. 
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In all the world there is naught but One; talk not of ‘Two,’ for God 
is One. 

Mirrors a hundred thousand I see, but the face of that Giver of Life 
is one. 

We are plagued with the plague of one tall and fair, but we the 
plagued and the plague are one. 

Drop, wave and sea and the elements four without a doubt in our 
eyes are one. 

Ni‘matu’lldh is one in all the world: come, seek him out, he is one, 
is one.” 


(3) 

‘Soe opts alas Cl ay ‘365 9 dee) ole ya abs 
‘sgeng O9819 AS nS 93s ASL) op5ly 493 yo ab 
‘Sqend opis etd ge Ab ‘Cee ey US! 9 Us! 
‘sgn abs eye Whe 9 pe ylSy ad 2b Wom oils 
‘somge 99 9 be Letdgm ged ‘de demgeey Lord omer 
‘sq a! go! Ube sroys jb cenkS I Je ile aos 

“Le dew Ghais jf} pres 

“sgits Cysts gS alll Capri 


“The Point appeared in the circle and was not; nay, that Point 

produced the circle}. 

The Point in its revolution becomes a circle in the eyes of him who 
measured the circle. 

Its beginning and end joined together when the Point measured the 
completion of the circle. 

When the circle was completed, the compass put its head and feet 
together and rested. 

We are all without Being, without Being ; we are without Being and 
Thou art Existant. 

I called the whole world His dream: 1 looked again, and lo, His 
dream was Himeelf. 

Sweeter than the sayings of our Sayyid Ni‘matu’ll4h has heard no 
other words.” 


1 Cf. ]. 710 of the Gudshan-t-Rdz (Whinfield’s edition). 


\ 
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(4) 
lite! Lilie wo 5 s9m9 Sy “yIjs wo lawl 9 ld Cgene Hh 
“392 cgi hy lo 345 99 ph demyS 6957 50 (gine 9 Cole AS; que 
“KES Letts aS ule AS 6 99 9 (2 Hh WldL 50 99 93 


?¢ 


ake Ale 9) s9m 9 d9m9 ph “ere lle dob 9! semen 
‘Sw ghale dom 5 gted se dep Scwel ve dome buy jl lle 
LS naj od LS BSL gayle ‘Le Bole 9 (id of gol 
‘Sel lle lam aye pleat ‘cu! ile lis pile gil 
“a0 ep C0 LIT rom (ST Sree Clem 6h lem Crs! Sania gle 
‘Aled ghee 93 Y pile Slo 
Aad! geile Jle shay G 


“‘ Know that the Named is one and the Names a hundred thousand, 
That Being is one, but its aspects are a hundred thousand. 
Its Form is the Glass, and its Meaning the Wine, 
Although both are one substance in our eyes. 
Perceive in two one unit and two units! ; 
Search it out well, for I have told you a good bit. 
Without His Being all the world is non-existant, 
Of His Being and Bounty the world 1s a sign. 
The world arises from the diffusion of His universal Being ; 
Whatever thou seest is from His universal Bounty. 
His Ipseity is essential, while our Ipseity 
Is but casual: be annihilated, then, from this annihilation ! 
The Ipseity of the world is the veil of the world: 
Nay, the world itself is the veil of the world. 
This veil is eternal, O my soul, 
O my Friend of God, and O my Proof! 
I tell thee the state of the world in its entirety, 
So that thou may’st know the state of the world, and so farewell !” 


Thelithographed edition of Ni‘matu'llah’s poemscontains 
approximately some 14,000 verses, including a number of 
quatrains, and from the following verse it would appear 


l Je 1X2=2. 
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that his literary activities continued until he had reached a 
very advanced age: 


wd) 


‘ory (gm dId Tory — “ gegme pot ly Cate 9 39) 


“The Living and Eternal [God] hath vouchsafed to this servant ninety 
and seven years of pleasant life.” 


2. Odsimu l-Anwér. 


The next poet of this epoch who claims our attention 
was like the last a Sayyid and a mystic. The main facts 
concerning his life are thus summarized by 
Rieu’. “He was born in Sarab (Sardw) in the 
district of Tabriz in757/1356,and had for religious instructors 
Shaykh Sadru’d-Din Ardabili, an ancestor of the Safawis, 
and after him Shaykh Sadru’d-Din Yamani, a disciple of 
Shaykh Awhadu’d-Din Kirmani. After staying some time 
in Gilan he went to Khurdasdn and settled in Herat, where 
he lived during the reigns of Timur and Shah-rukh. There 
disciples flocked to him in such numbers and he acquired 
so great an influence as to give umbrage to the sovereign. 
‘Abdu’r-Razza4q relates in the Matla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn that in 
830/1426-7, Shah-rukh having been stabbed in the mosque 
of Herat by a certain Ahmad-i-Lur?, Sayyid Qdsim was 
charged by Mirzd Baysunqur with having harboured the 
intended assassin, and was obliged to leave Herdt? and 
repair to Samarqand, where he found a protector in Mirza 
Ulugh Beg. He returned, however, some years later to 
Khurasan, and took up his abode in Kharjird, a town in 
the district of Jam, where he died in 837/1433-4.” 

The intimacy of Qdsimu’l-Anwar’s relations with Shaykh 
Sadru’d-Din of Ardabil, the ancestor of the Safawi kings 


Qasimu’l-Anwar 


1 Pers. Cat., pp. 635-637. 

2 See above pp. 365-366, where I have endeavoured to show that 
this attempt was instigated by the Hurifi sect. 

3 A pretty but probably fictitious anecdote about this event is given 
by Ouseley in his Wotices of the Persian Poets (London, 1846), pp. 1o1— 
103. 
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of Persia, is abundantly confirmed by an unpublished 

Persian work on the genealogy of that dyn- 
en asty entitled Sz/szlatu’n-Nasab-i-Safawiyya, of 
with Shays ~—_ which I possess a manuscript from the library 
, of the late Sir Albert Houtum Schindler. In 
this MS. (ff. 27>—-28>) the poet is mentioned as one of the 
Shaykh’s most enthusiastic disciples, and an account is 
given of the rigid discipline whereby he attained in the 
great Mosque of Ardabil to that vision wherein he beheld 
himself distributing the light to his fellow-disciples, whereby 
he earned the title of Qés¢mu’l-Anwdr (“the Apportioner 
of the Lights”). On the death of Shaykh Safi, the father 
of Shaykh Sadru’d-Din, he composed the following verses}. 


(1) 
cul ghee gents A 4 Sus sro 
“oly Coal prty d9? Uv 99) p35 
CoutS 5 35 debe amy Sg tile 
I 0 oo 
‘ al si! wlog AS See! SU L 
Sdwheo cms Wd om Me bo! Cll 
“AU Shemp WU! ot Las cas 
‘ Anta | 9.c— 54 3 Uso LS * Aatntin Qaw 
Cal Dymo Ghd 05! YS pro 
‘“‘ The chief representative of saintship, who is actually Shaykh Saf{, 
Was for nearly ninety years the guide on this road. 
His soul at the moment of its departure sneezed? and exclaimed, 
‘O Angel of Death, I have attained unto God !? 
When the Angel saw his condition he was amazed and cried, 
‘O Shaykh, a thousand times may God have mercy upon thee !’ 


Thou art utterly consumed, O Qasimf, by separation from the Master ; 
Be patient in separation: may God give thee patience !” 


1 These verses also occur in one of my MSS. of the poems of 
Qasimu’l-Anwar. 

2 For sneezing as a sign of life (here, apparently, of Eternal Life) 
see Sir J. G. Frazer’s Folk-lore in the Old Testament, vol. i, pp. 6 and 9. 
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. Jami, in the notice which he consecrates to Qasimu’l- 
Anwar in the Nafahdtu'l-Uns}, alludes to the suspicions 
PR ectacct which fell upon him in connection with the 
heresy and anti: attempt on Shah-rukh’s life in 830/1426—7 and 
eeeianats which led to his banishment, and also observes 
that opinions differed as to his character, but that most of 
his disciples with whom he was personally acquainted had 
abandoned the observances of Islam, for which they ex- 
pressed contempt, and had adopted a kind of communism. 
There is therefore good reason to suspect that Qdasimu'l- 
Anwar was at any rate something of an antinomian, even if 
he had not some quasi-political relation with the Shif‘ite 
partisans of the still uncrowned Safawis, or with the still 
more irreconcilable Hurtfi heretics. 

The literary work of Qasimu’l-Anwar consists of an un- 
published Dzwax of lyrical and some mathnaw?é poetry, of 
which I possess two good manuscripts, one dated 861/1456-7, 
only 24 years after the author’s death. Several of these 
poems are in Turkish and others in some dialect of Persian. 
The poems are followed in this older manuscript by two 
treatises, written wholly or partly in prose, entitled respec- 
tively Andtsu’l-Arifin (“the Gnostics’ Familiar”) and the 
Antsu’l-Ashigin (“ Lovers’ Familiar”), or Risdla-i-Amdna 
(‘Treatise of the Trust”). There is alsoa poem beginning: 


‘gw ols ys “onl Saieo PSetD od jl ol col VI 


in which there is supposed to be a reference to Timtr’s 
death, though it is so vague as to be capable of application 
to any public calamity. 

The poetry of Qasimu’l-Anwar, so far as a foreigner 
may venture to judge it, is only of average merit, and is 
generally of the same mystical character as that of Maghribi 
and other kindred poets. Of its general type the two 
following ghazals may serve as fair specimens. 


1 Ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 689-693. 
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(2) 
‘Vjlace whe Ol US pt aS j SL 
‘brew he Ole bwwic oo 
‘Cgtlentl pe pt 5) golem (5s 4 (S59) 
blsy Lishs ol (S Gouad dee Sb 
‘BY Ghee SUS aT Lady oS giles 
‘Whede HF OF SLES wy Vad) 59 
© pe ae Clase a5 l.5) needs 3 9 ool 
Wiagw Sake Ol Cap? lets pw jl 
“Cgtls Faget oly G gt eS age 5 a (tid 
‘yes Buy oa Last ees 
3 “’ 3 ; 
Cosy) 52 le Wo rrpo po aS yly pe 
“Sqam (Sloye pop Sale d945 gwh5 
‘Hhs We ol O35 oles ae Utd 
“ Of thy favour, Cup-bearer, fill me up that clear and crystalline bowl, 
That spirit of holy sanctity, that high and exalted soul ! 
What day thou givest a cup of wine to settle our whole affair 
Bestow, I pray, of your charity a draught on yon Preacher rare! 
Woulds’t thou that the motes of the universe may with thee in the 
dance be whirled? 
Then toss aside in thy dance’s stride thy tresses tangled and curled! 
O chiding mentor, get thee hence : desist and cease thy strain, 
For never thy windy talk can drive from our heads this passion and 
pain. 
‘Lose thyself,’ thou didst say, ‘that thou to thyself the way may’st 
gain !’ 
But this riddle dark and inscrutable I cannot solve or explain. 
Whenever I cast my life away, a hundred I win in its place : 
Who can limit the miracles of Christ and His healing grace? 
Qasim ne’er of his own free will would play the lover’s part, 


But what can one do when the matter lies with the Lord of the Soul 
and Heart?” 


1 One MS. has \Qy as a variant. 


° 
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(3) 
Oo, 
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“f 
obs 5 ae oF by Ste pee G 
‘Ere ever cloistered cell was built, or Somnath’s ancient fane 
We dwelt with Thee in every phase of life on Being’s plane. 
’Twixt us all talk of Messenger and Message! falls away: 
What need of Messenger when Thou dost bide with me for aye? 
Can I oppose the Loved One’s will, when ever with the Friend 
I hold communion sweet in moods and musings without end ? 
From mention of all ‘others ’* let thy tongue be cleansed and freed, 
Since those in whom the Spirit works of ‘others’ take no heed. 
Sober to tread the mystic Path no obligation’s thine : 
Each atom in the Universe intoxicates like wine. 
O Zealot, press me not, I pray, in language harsh and rude, 
For unto those of goodly kind allowed are all things good3. 
O Qasim, silence! to the steed of speech apply the rein, 


That Love’s High Priest may speak of things that neither fade nor 
wane 4.” 
1 J,e. presumably of Prophet and Revelation. 
2 J.e. other than God. 
3 Qur da, xxiv, 26. 
4 Qurdn, xviii, 44. 
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The following ode is interesting as showing traces of 
Hurifi ideas : 
(4) 
‘Ngo ae ceil ole aE 
COALS Colgtnl Gayl Cole 
| Seemmpholie G niare yom Spm 
(ols “Ahem nape eset pols 
gol Com game 03 pe xy 
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‘ whic Ae So 9 cso 
SLY B59 pet estlg ae ils 
“6 72 six days’ runs God’s Word, while Seven 
Marks the divisions of the Heaven. 
Then at the last ‘ He mounts His Throne?’ ; 
Nay, Thrones, to which no limit’s known. 
Each mote’s a Throne, to put it plain, 
Where He in some new Name doth reign?: 
Know this, and so to Truth attain! 


‘Fie, fie!’ the zealot answers back 
Whate’er I say. I cry ‘Alack!’ 


1 One MS. has Slelb (sec j 

2 That God created the heavens in six days and then ascended (or 
settled Himself) on His Throne is mentioned repeatedly in the Qurdz, 
e.- V) 52 3 X; 33 xxv, 60, e¢c. The number of the heavens, not mentioned 
in these verses, is given as seve in il, 27 efc. The numbers 7, 14 and 
28 have great significance in the Hurufi doctrine. 

3 This is the characteristic pantheistic interpretation of the Hurtfis. 
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‘Who from the Prophet’s cup drinks free 
God’s Wine, escapes calamity, 
And over-boldness to dispense 
With proper forms of reverence! !’ 
O drunk with fancies, cease to bawl, 
Nor plague us with thy drunken brawl! 
To glory in thine ignorance 
Is but thy blindness to enhance. 
O Qasimf{, what canst thou find 
In jurists blind with leaders blind ? 
Repeat a /dtzha?’, I pray, 
That so this plague may pass away !” 

Although the traces of Hurtfi influence in this poem 
are unmistakeable, it cannot on such evidence alone be 
proved that Oasimu’l-Anwar was actually a member of that 
sect, though his association with an admitted disciple of 
Fadlu’llah of Astarabad and the suspicion which he thereby 
incurred® afford strong corroboration of this conjecture. 
But his saints and heroes were many, and we find in his 
poems encomiums of theologians like al-Ghazzali, mystics 
like Shaykh Ahmad-i-Jam, Bayazid of Bistam, and Khwaja 
‘Abdullah Ansari, and theosophic poets like Shaykh 
Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar and Mawlana Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, whose 
works he bids his readers bind together in one volume: 
sls 5 Ugo Slg3! dod ‘pom HS Me Jyy> 5 IG (cis 

It is indeed likely that one of his half-Turkish poems 
with the refrain Cheleb¢, b:zz onutma (“O Chelebi, forget us 
not!”) may be addressed to the “Chelebi Efendi,” or 
hereditary superior of the Mawlawi or Mevlevi order of 
darwtshes, of Qonya in Asiatic Turkey. Of these Turkish 
or half-Turkish poems there are only two or three, nor are 
they of a high quality. The poems in some Persian dialect 
(probably that of Gila4n) are more numerous and more 


1 | take these four lines to embody the orthodox objection to 
mystical antinomianism, while the succeeding lines embody the poet’s 
dislike of the orthodox. 

2 The opening chapter of the Qurdn. 

3 See p. 366 supra. 
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interesting, though our knowledge of these dialects in their 
medizeval forms is insufficient as a rule to enable us fully 
to interpret them. The text of one, based on the two MSs., 
is here given as a specimen. 


(5) 
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“Thou art the Qzé/a of my soul, O Gfl! with the colour and fragrance 

of an angel, 

The Moon of the Heaven of Nobility, the Cypress of the Gardens 
of Desire. 

Thou art not a Gfl but an angel, compounded of heart and soul, 

How should any Gfl be thus Huri-like and of such angelic temper? 

May my heart and faith be thy sacrifice! Take them if thou wilt?, for 
thou art very fair: 

Thou art the Qzéda: why should I wander from city to city, from 
street to street ? 

The tyranny which thy musky tresses have wrought upon me 

I will explain to thee hair by hair, if opportunity offers. 

If the reflection of thy beauty reaches the mirror for a moment 

How [much the more] should it reach him who is ever face to face 
with thee? 

Last night thou didst signify to me by hints, ‘Tomorrow I will not 
leave thee in sorrow 3’: 

Once again of thy clemency repeat the tale of yesterday ! 

I said to her, ‘O Desire of the Soul, thou didst give me a promise 
of union!’ 

She said, ‘Seek not to recall those stories, for that has gone by!’ 

I said to her, ‘O my Dear, I have been brought low by thy love !? 

She said, ‘No, regard not as low one who has spoken with me lip 
to lip?!’ 

I said, ‘I am thy lover: what is the cure for my pain?’ 

She said, ‘Thou speakest this word being beside thyself, and it will 
yield no result?’ 

Qasimf, through separation and grief, is lost and heedless of himself: 

Of thy clemency seek to win back him who is lost in separation !” 


1 This term is applied to a native of the Caspian province of Gfldn. 
Rida-quli Khan in his Farhang-i-Anjuman-drd-yt Ndsir¢ says (s.v.) 
that it is also pronounced Gayl (Gé/), in proof of which he cites the 
following quatrain by Qdsimu’l-Anwér in which it rhymes with may/ 


and sayé: 

‘eS pls ole be Ole ole os! 
‘Dee (sev? (std aay ro Ud 50 

‘See pel i) Lew hd Dope onw 
‘Jet UeS spy a pty (gust _.. 


2 These words are entirely in dialect, and the sense given is only 
conjectural. 
3 Meaning doubtful. 


B..P. 31 
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That Qasimul-Anwar was familiar with Gildan and other 
regions bordering on the Caspian Sea is confirmed by other 
poems in which he mentions Astard, Lahian, Ardabil and 
other places in that part of Persia. Further facts about 
him might undoubtedly be deduced from an attentive 
examination of his poems, but space only permits me to 
give two more extracts from them, both taken from his 
mathnawt poem the Antsil-‘A rifin, in the prose preface to 
which he gives his full name as “‘Ali b. Nasir b. Haran b. 
Abu'l-Qasim al-Husayni at-Tabrizi, better known as 
QOdsimi.” The first extract is an allegory of the sinner who 
clings to his sin because it is sweet to him. 


(6) 
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“A negro, lacking reason, faith and taste, 
Whose life the demon Folly had laid waste 
Had in a jar some treacle set aside, 
And by mischance a mouse fell in and died. 
He seized the mouse and plucked it out with speed— 
That cursed mouse, whose death was caused by greed. 
Then to the Qadf sped the unwilling wight, 
Taking the mouse, and told of Fortune’s spite. 
The Judge before the folk, refined and rude, 
Condemned the treacle as unfit for food. 
The luckless negro scouted this award, 
Saying, ‘ You make a great mistake, my Lord ! 
I tasted it, and found it sweet and good ; ‘ 
If sweet, it cannot be unfit for food. 


31—2 
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Had this my treacle bitter been, then sure 
Unlawful had I held it and impure.’ 

The mind perverted of this black accursed 
Bitter and sweet confounded and reversed. 

Sin seemeth sweet and service sour, alack ! 

To thee whose face is as a negro’s black. 

To passion’s palate falsehood seemeth sweet ; 
Bitter is truth to natures incomplete. 

When men are sick and biliously inclined 

The taste of sugar alum calls to mind. 

Sick for this world all hearts, both young and old, 
Jaundiced for love of silver and of gold. 

O captive in the snare of worldly joys, 

Perish not mouse-like for the sweet that cloys ! 
Though bitter seems God’s discipline to thee 
This bitter drug is thy sure remedy. 

This bitter drug will cause thine ill’s surcease, 
And give the patient healing, rest and peace.” 


The second extract is of greater interest, for it describes 
a meeting between Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, the ancestor of 
the Safawis, who take their name from him, and the famous 
Shaykh Sa‘di of Shiraz. Some independent corroboration 
of this interview, or at least of its possibility, is afforded by 
the previously-quoted Sz/szlatu’n-Nasab-t-Safawiyya‘, which 
gives the date of Safiyyu’d-Din’s birth as “in the last days 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs in A.H. 650” (A.D. 1252-3), at which 
time, the author adds, Shams-i-Tabriz had been dead five 
years, Shaykh Muhyid-Din ibnu'l-‘Arabi twelve years, and 
Shaykh Najmu’d-Din Kubra thirty-two years; while of 
eminent contemporary saints and poets, Jalalu’d-Din Rumi 
died when he was twenty-two and Sa‘di when he was forty- 
one years of age. He was also contemporary with Amir 
‘Abdu’ll4h of Shiraz, Shaykh Najfbu’d-Din Buzghish, 
‘Ala’u’d-Din Simnani,and Mahmid Shabistari2. A page or 
two further on we read how Safiyyu’d-Din went to Shiraz 
to seek guidance from the above Shaykh Najibu’d-Din 
Buzghtsh, but found on his arrival that this saintly personage 


1 See p. 474 sugra. The passage here referred to occurs on f. 9 of 
the MS. 2 See pp. 146-150 supra. 
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had passed away. This, no doubt, is the occasion to which 
the following passage in the Avzdsz’l-Ariftn refers. 


Piet et) Lis ae 
Lio Cero Ged Slot 
‘ves! yaynn tf 59 Jj! Ai 


‘Sagas! y93 yp tS lem jy 
Gla$ Ghe GLb jlo Js 


oF sles uss? oles Jy! t5ls 

Laat steed th gett Oe 
‘dw jlros yeaa SAR o 

‘INS Ope Ippo Aopen |) pent 
‘le gene Clem jl ygte GIS 

‘Conte Sqraiio ole bly 43 
‘Cente 3 Ghee J3 333 tod Cy! 

fly DLy see Sot SleS jl 
GL SHS (sass Ged by “aad 

Mikes tap pe aed Cpl dott ge 
‘silos lm Lites JES js 

‘Divoped sited (sl cans by gam 
Shy pe Doce S08 JeS 539 

‘MES (Grg0y5 4S 1) (golio I 
‘let Smagd Lge spo 

“ashe (5399 Cr Cnj de eld 55 
Cent (ime Onl ~ 2 Ajels 


1 The Ms. has jl5 cu a% which I have ventured to emend as in 
the text. 
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‘pb lise Sle 99 ay 
Lytnie cgay? Khe Gall Lol 

‘Ldy tee Gay all Gedy 
From this passage, which is hardly worth translating in 
full, we learn that, while at Shiraz, Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, 
whose reputation had made Ardabil (or Ardawil) famous, 
became acquainted with the great Sa‘di, who was so much 
impressed by his sanctity and holy enthusiasm that he 
offered to add to his Déwwdu some poems in his praise. This 
_ offer, however, Safiyyu’d-Din declined, on the ground that 
he was too much preoccupied with “the Beloved” to con- 
cern himself with anything else; a refusal which evidently 


caused poor Sa‘di some chagrin, as he “wept bitterly,” while 
paying tribute to the Shaykh’s exalted motives. 


Between the subjects of the last two biographies, who, 
if not very remarkable poets, had at least a certain character 
and individuality, and the great Jami, in whom culminated 
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the literary talent of this period, there intervene a number of 
minor poets amongst whom it is difficult to make a selec- 
tion, but of whom half a dozen or more deserve at least a 
brief mention. Little, as a rule, is known of their lives or 
personal characteristics, though most of them are noticed 
in the numerous biographical works of the period, and for 
convenience they may best be arranged in chronological 
order, according to the dates of their death. 


Katibt of Nishdpiir. 


Katibi of Nishapur (or of Turshiz), who died in 

838/1434-5, comes first in sequence and perhaps 

Nile in merit. Mir ‘Alf Shir Nawda’i, in his A/ajd- 

lisun-Nafdais, classes him amongst the poets 

who were living in his time but whom he had never had the 
honour of meeting, and writes of him : 


‘“‘ He was incomparable in his time, and introduced wonderful ideas 
into whatever kind of verse he attempted, especially his gas¢das, even 
inventing new artifices, which were entirely successful. 
So also his mathnawdts, such as ‘Love and Beauty’ 
(Husn u ‘Ishg), ‘Regarder and Regarded’ (Mézir u 
Manzir), ‘Bahram and Gul-andam, which illustrate such artifices as 
the double metre (dhu’/-bahrayn), the double rhyme (dhv’l-gdfiyatayn) 
and various kinds of word-plays!. His D/wdz of ghazals (odes) and 
gastdas (elegies) is, however, more celebrated and better. Towards the 
end of his life he attempted an imitation of the Kamsa (Quintet), in 
which he advanced great pretensions ; probably for this reason he 
failed to complete it. In my humble opinion his poetical talent was 
such that had he enjoyed the patronage of a ruler, like our own most 
fortunate Sovereign, capable of appreciating good verse, and had his 
life endured longer, he would have captured the hearts of all with his 
effusions, but through his ill-fortune he did not survive into either of 
the two reigns here mentioned 2.” 


Mir ‘Ali Shir’s 
opinion of him 


Mir ‘Ali Shfr then quotes a verse each from a gastda 
and a ghazal of his, and finally the two following verses 


1 Dawlatshdh, however, implies that these were separate poems 
entitled Alajma‘wl-Bahrayn, Dhwl-Qdfiyatayn, and Dahk-néma-t- 
Tajntsdt. 

2 Probably Sultén Abi Sa‘id and Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn are meant. 
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which Khwandamir! adduces as a proof that he perished in 
the outbreak of plague at Astarabad to which he alludes?: 


‘lye GS G sya by nd GOT 5 
(is 5 Sertige ry ESE 4S goblet 

BSles BL LHS ceet Ur 9 ree J! aye 
St ad ile 55 43 ATE Cyget ade yu! UtaT 


“That Astar4b4d whose dust was more fragrant than musk 
Was suddenly made desolate by the fiery wrath of the pestilence. 
No one, old or young, survived therein : 
When fire falls on the forest neither moist nor dry remains.” 


Dawlatshah consecrates ten pages of his emozrs of the 
Poets* to Katibi, who, according to him, was born at a 
village between Turshiz and Nishapur, whence he is some- 
times called Turshizi and sometimes Nishapuri. He learned 
the art of calligraphy from the poet Simf‘, who, however, 
became jealous of him, so that he left Nishapur for Herat. 
Finding his talent unappreciated at the court there, he went 
to Astarabad and Shirwan, where he attached himself for a 
time to Amir Shaykh Ibrahim, from whom he received 
large sums of money which he dissipated in a short while, 
so that he was reduced to the state of penury depicted in 
the following verses : 


‘a5 gilyky A 3p lb (G> byes 
§ heel ibe 9 lo yl ei ol Son G 
yy! sla adlee 45 ph x 453 9 po nad 
Catmlu cylayds ore Slaw! Sl was 
1 Habtbu's-Siyar, vol. iii, part 3, p. 149. 
2 These verses are also given by Dawlatshdh (pp. 389-390 of my 
edition), who merely says that he composed them “on the plague and 
the fierceness of the pestilence.” 


3 Pp. 381-391 of my edition. 
4 Sfmf’s life is given by Dawlatshah, pp. 412-417. 
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“‘Vesterday I called my cook and bade him bake for me a pie 
That my guest’s needs and mine own might eke be satisfied thereby. 
‘If,’ said he, ‘I get the meat and get the fat, who'll give the meal ?’ 
‘He,’ I answered, ‘ who the millstone of the heavens made to wheel.’” 


Katibif next proceeded to Adharbayjan, and composed 
a gastda in praise of the Turkman ruler Iskandar ibn Qara 
Yusuf. As this potentate failed to appreciate his efforts or 
to reward him for them, he wrote a very coarse lampoon on 
him and departed to Isfahan, where he seems to have under- 
gone a kind of conversion at the hands of Sda’inu’d-Din 
Tarika, to have renounced the adulation of princes and 
attendance at courts, and to have adopted the outlook of 
the Sufi mystics. Dawlatshah' quotes one of his poems 
(also occurring, with two additional verses, in a manuscript 
of mine) which reflects this change of heart, but is more 
conspicuous for piety than for literary merit. From Isfahan 
he went to Rasht and thence once more to Astarabdad, 
where, as we have seen, he died. 

Jami, a better judge than Dawlatshah, is more guarded 
in his praise of Katibi, of whom he says in the seventh 
chapter of his Bahdristdn that he had many original ideas 
which he expressed in an original way, but that his verse 
was unequal and uneven—“cats and camels” (skutur gurba). 
I possess a good manuscript of his Déwdn (hitherto, so far 
as I know, unpublished) dated 923/1517 and containing 
nearly 3000 verses, odes, fragments and quatrains. As 
usual the fragments are the most personal, and therefore, 
from the biographical point of view, the most interesting, 
though unfortunately ignorance of the persons and circum- 
stances to which they refer often render a full appreciation 
impossible. Of these fragments my MS. contains 105 
(ff. 104°-115°), mostly consisting of only two verses, of 
which only two can be precisely dated. The first records 
the death by violence of Minuchihr Shah in 825/1422, and 
the second the death of Mir ‘Adil Shah in 827/1424. The 
following have been selected as presenting some special 

1 P, 384 of my edition. 
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feature of interest. The first is remarkable only on account 
of the ingenious rhyme and alliteration : 


“slow Spl 07 99 gly A | clos 5! Ja Us! 
fS fG Sch Olaw oer —_ 
(Sands ALS (61S ph por fF] Odd dl a9 G 
“Hed Shy DRY SNE 32 peed pe gt 
‘phd De Ghat ge Cile phge oS r9% 5 
Ce © Lz ke i. ° <o j 
Bet SY gb Jo py dy ej Old 
Vy wcawlee 9 Crud Cle “Ainitts (sey yo 
‘juem jlawl ys lec 9 epee) yoy} 3 las 
“O heart, if thou wouldst ride on the road of honour, swiftly gallop 
the steed of ambition into the arena of contentment. 
That thy heart may become acquainted with the mystery of everything 
that is, cast the cash of thy being in full at the feet of the mystics. 
If the substance of thy soul be diminished when thou siftest the dust of 
poverty, suffer not dust from this road [to settle] on thy heart, 
but sift again. 
And if thou knowest rightly the occasions for sitting and rising’, sit 
if thou wilt in Armenia, or rise up if thou wilt in Abkhaz. 

The alliterations tds t@z, rdz riz, bdz btz, and Abkhdz 
khtg are very ingenious, though otherwise the lines are not 
remarkable. The reference in the following fragment may 
be to the poet Salman of Sawa himself?, or possibly to 
Katibf’s contemporary ‘Ariff of Herdt, who, as Mir ‘Ali 
Shir tells us in his Majdlesu’n-Nafa’ts, was called by his 
admirers ‘the second Salman.” 


‘Milole Gle j) sees 52 2S 293 wl 
Ses) ge ie pe jl Coxe yet Lope 39 

‘bebe yw AST Us tay Ge pat 
‘ailing ded 29~0 et9S C503 at 


1 By the “rules of sitting and rising” the Persians understand the 
laws of etiquette. 
2 See pp. 260-271 supra. 
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“Those people who advance a claim on behalf of Salman, why do they 
take objection to my verse? 
The verse of me the illuminated and then Salman’s poetry...—I say 
nothing ; all men can see [the difference for themselves] !” 


In the following squib the Kamal referred to may be 
Kamal of Khujand, but is more probably Katibi’s contem- 
porary Kamalu’d-Din Ghiyath al-Farsi of Shiraz}, while 
Khusraw and Hasan are presumably the two eminent poets 
of Dihli already noticed”. 


3 Z 
Bis 9 UNS oy) amt 5 ime Ome oS 

‘say sed 5 Ay gpm Cows lint asst ; 
‘Jo loss jt apy eprmre cgilre js 

gidol aj5 py dja Iyol Cpra$ Olen a 


‘“‘If Hasan stole ideas from Khusraw, one cannot prevent him, 
For Khusraw is a master, nay, more than the masters ! 
And if Kamé4l stole Hasan’s ideas from his Diwdn 
One can say nothing to him: a thief has fallen on a thief!” 


The two following pleasant quips, which help to explain 
Katibi’s unpopularity with his colleagues, are addressed to 
a contemporary poet named Badr (“ Full Moon”). Dawlat- 
shah, who accords him a brief notice’, tells us that this Badr 
was for many years the principal poet of Shirwan, where, 
as we have seen, Katibi established himself for a time. 
Dawlatshah gives the first of the two following fragments 
as a specimen of the literary duels which took place between 
these two, and adds that though some critics prefer Badr’s 
poetry to Katibi’s, the people of Samarqand hold a contrary 
opinion. 

(ile j1 gut Senay rome Ll pty col ays Eg eitl& I 
4 pits ob jh 9 OF SAGE opty 95 9 OAS AU typo Wome 
1 See Dawlatshdh, pp. 418-420 of my edition. 


2 See pp. 108-110 supra. 
3 Pp. 377-378 of my edition. 


: 7 wl Z 
4 Dawlatshaéh has the better variant : ‘ols ps Claylw tS L 
“J will tear thee asunder with my index finger.” 
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“T have the title Katibf, O Badr, but Muhammad is the name which 
came to me from heaven ; 
Muhammad became my name, and thou art Badr; with my finger 
I will tear thine asunder!?.” 


(eld °a3 ao gtd Leh Joy oe 
‘suly hae oSly leat p ST ( 
‘(oprt alates! rt np a as 
‘auly tgl syed Uke al pat 
‘Yesterday I said to the ill-conditioned little Badr, ‘Thou art no poet! 
He who is of the poets, him should one encourage.’ 


‘In every city,’ he replied, ‘I have hung up? a poem’: 
One who produces such poetry ought [himself] to be hung !” 


The following, on the other hand, is a tribute to the 
skill shown by Abt Ishaq (Bushaq) of Shiraz? in the gastro- 
nomic poems contained in his Déwdn-7-Afimna : 


4 e Oo) 
Vyaosb) Slim 9) Cy cy5 ‘aig rls Blame had 
“WyegW Shwwe gf ilgdy pt aceiet — Sschgees gl cad gf Mamas 
“Shaykh Bushdq (may his luxury endure!) dished up hot the idea of 


foods: 
He spread a table of luxuries: all are invited to his table.” 


The following satire on a poet named Shams-i-‘Ala is 
imitated, and indeed partly borrowed, from a well-known 
poem by ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani!; 


‘Gdal Gilet 49 ab aS SI Me aed he jt pel Sy 
‘Gael ONS 9S Giles ob at Glows afl Whe 5 Sip oI 


1 The allusion is to the Prophet Muhammad’s miracle of cleaving 
the full moon (Badr) asunder with his finger. “Thine” means “thy 
name.” 

2 Probably alludes to the common belief that the classical Mu‘allagdt 
of the Arabs were so called because they were “suspended” on the door 
of the Ka‘ba at Mecca. Badr means that he has produced a prize 
poem in every city. 

3 See pp. 344-351 supra. 

4 See pp. 230-257 supra. 
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“ Shams-i-‘Al4 hath at length departed from the world, he who now 
and again used to be taken into account. 
He hath departed and left behind him a Déwdn of verse; even 
that would not be left if it were of any use!” 


In the following he accuses the poet Simi, who taught 
him calligraphy, of plagiarism : 
‘Hed gl meebo slat se ‘Uses sole py lee 
SDedjdy ONAL 9 29 Shed SC Sage 0b py 9 ody drier 
‘When Simf saw the tasteful poems of Katibf in the city of Nishdpur 


He went to Mashhad and produced them in his own name: he ate 
the salt and stole the salt-cellar! ” 


Here is another denunciation of plagiarists: 
Fare 5 ee Link 9S vals yl 
Lob 33 Shae ay) cylotingh slatt j 
Cijly aS cute jf! yg! aS “ale po 
(pes wh sed 9) “ale Bol 


‘“‘He is no poet who, when he produces verses, brings together images 

from the poems of the masters ; 

No house which is made of old bricks stands on so firm a foundation 
as a new house.” 


Here is a gentle hint to one of his royal patrons to see 
that he gets his full allowance of wine at the banquet : 


Smee 99S eS ame OI Y GLE ot, 


1 Dawlatshdh (pp. 412-417) consecrates an article to him, in which 
he mentions his migration from Nishaptr to Mashhad. Besides being 
a notable penman, poet and maker of acrostics, he was an expert in 
gilding, illumination, and all arts connected with books, and gave 
instruction in these subjects. He is said to have composed 3000 verses 
of poetry in one night. He had also so voracious an appetite that on 
one occasion he ate twelve maunds of food and fruit without suffering 
any evil effects. 
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“© Prince, thou art he on account of the weight of whose love the 
back of the arch of the Placeless is bowed even as the vault of 
Heaven ! ‘ 

Our share of favour is not lacking out of thy abounding liberality, but 
the wine they bring is of short measure, like the life of thine 
enemy.” 


Finally here is an epigram addressed to his pen: 
“sou! pes "Aeolee ew J ak,3 
“SgoF Sag 9 nowt ald 5h = 
yr + 4 
‘x9 COS ye ily aS ad 


“Alack at the hands of my pitch-stained pen, which showed forth 
my secret to foe and friend ! 
I said, ‘I will cut its tongue that it may become dumb’: I did so, 
and it waxed more eloquent than before!.” 


There are references to other places, such as Sari in 
Mazandaran, and to other individuals whom I cannot iden- 
tify, such as Khwaja Nizam, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, a poet named 
Amin, and Shapur, Jamshid and Ardashir, who were perhaps 
Zoroastrians, since the first two of the three are mentioned 
in connection with wine. The last seems to have been a 
rebel against the king of Shirwan, who, having got him into 
his power, hesitated between killing and blinding him; 
whereon the poet advises the latter course in these verses: 


WpStapS pow poetics! Gite Lele 
Vp Sho pe “daly CoS Setamepatd 

Lette See Vet & LbetS (if 
Vilas 4 59 Cag tt 


1 The nibs of the reed-pen (ga/az) are cut to make it write better. 
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“© king, do not kill the rebel Ardashir, although he hath broken the 
support of Shirwan: 
Thou didst ask, ‘Shall I kill him, or apply the needle to his eyes?’ 
It is not good to kill; blind the devil !” 


‘Arift of Herat. 


The next poet of whom something must be said is 
‘Arif of Herat, whose best-known work is the 
mystical and allegorical poem properly entitled 
fldl-néma (“the Book of Ecstasy”), but more commonly 
known, from its subject, as Gy u Chawgdu (“the Ball and 
. the Polo-stick”), which was written in 842/1438-9 in the 
space of a fortnight, and for which the author received as a 
reward from his royal patron a horse and the sum of one 
thousand déndérs}. As he was, according to his own state- 
ment, over fifty years old at the time, he must have been 
born about 791/1389, the year in which the great Hafiz 
died. His own death appears to have taken place in 
85 3/1449. 

As already mentioned*, he was called by his admirers 
“the second Salman,” partly because his style was deemed 
similar to that of the earlier poet, and partly, as Mfr ‘Alf 
Shir informs us in his Majdlisu’n-Nafd’is, because both 
poets suffered from weak and inflamed eyes. This is proved 
in the case of ‘Ariff by the following verse: 


‘Arifi of Herat 


63 
‘elit (6912 ne “ods ey Se ys 
6°whS pp odqw Se au wilh 


‘*The white salve on the red lid of my eye is exactly like powdered 
salt on roast meat.” 


Though almost all the biographers (except the modern 


Rida-quli Khan in his Wajma‘w'l-F'usahd) make mention of 
‘Ariff, the particulars which they give about him are very 


1 See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, pp. 639-640, and his Persian Sup- 
plement, p. 185. 
2 P. 490 supra. 
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meagre. His Hdl-ndma, which Jami calls “one of his best 
poems,” comprises only some 500 verses. It has not, I 
think, been printed, but I have looked at a pretty and fairly 
good manuscript of it in the Cambridge University Library’, 
transcribed in 952/1546, and found it, I regret to confess, 
laboured and insipid. The following passage, describing 
the king’s polo-pony, includes some of the specimen verses 
given both by Jami and Mir ‘Ali Shir, and may therefore 
be assumed to be a favourable sample: 


ag as Cohn Lee ib § haan olue sa pew reser) gatin 
“ldo pew 9 dw Lsigh ae ‘om CSS py ge aS ls 
Csyg) pe Crees “op j) apS  Sayat gn Gey y aS abel ol 
‘crammed GAT oly aided Set bel ot! Cie 
og «ef . . a. i weak 
G95 apo Emme Cees iI oa 59 a at illon 


- 6 


“GAs et meme S92 pS GAAS ps AS! nite 90 
‘Gr Ube 33 9 SoH OLY “Ge ise Bre 92 2S jl pe 
‘gh 2d jl propo atcuzsl ‘91 aa 5h gsi A 


““The King of the denizens of earth Muhammad?, whose throne is 

the sun and his cushion the moon, 

That King for whom, when he lifts his polo-stick, the moon becomes 
the ball and heaven the playing-field. 

At what time he throws his leg over the saddle he raises ee dust 
from the terrestrial sphere. 

When his spur excites his horse, thou wouldst say that fire mingled 
with wind. 

When the King’s polo-pony is at the gallop it snatches away the ball 
from the steed of heaven. 

If he did not restrain it in its leaping, it would overshoot the goal of 
heaven. 

When it is drenched in perspiration it is hke rain with lightning in 
the midst. 

Fire flies from its hoof, while the whirlwind clings to its tail.” 


1 Add. 3150. See my Camb. Pers. Cai., pp. 365-6. 
2 J.e. Prince Muhammad ibn Baysunqur. See Riew’s Pers. Cat,, 
loc. ctt. 
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The whole poem is filled with these ingenious and often 
far-fetched similes and metaphors drawn from the game of 
polo, but to most European readers they will seem tasteless 
and artificial, and the resulting product hardly worthy to 
be called poetry in the sense in which we understand the 
word. 


Of the poets who died in the second half of the ninth 
century of the Azra (fifteenth of the Christian era) it is diffi- 
cult to decide which are of sufficient importance to deserve 
mention in a work like this, until we come to the last and 
greatest of them, Jami, whose claim to be regarded as one 
of the most notable poets of Persia is indisputable. That 
there is no lack of them, so far as numbers go, will be evi- 
dent to anyone who consults the contemporary biographers. 
Thus Dawlatshah gives notices of some two score of this 
period, while Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’t in his Wajdliswn-Nafa’ zs 
(composed in the Turki language) mentions forty-six in the 
first chapter (JZaz/zs) of his work, wherein he treats of those 
poets who were still living in his time, though he had never 
met them. Some of these poets are familiar by name to 
students of Persian literature, and most of them have pro- 
duced graceful verses, but few if any attain a degree of 
excellence which would preserve their names from oblivion 
but for their association with princes and rulers who gloried 
not only in the quality but in the quantity of the men of 
letters who frequented their courts and enjoyed their 
patronage. Dawlatshah, implicitly recognizing this fact, 
often makes a brief notice of some minor poet the peg on 
which to hang a much fuller account of his royal patron. 
Thus in his notice of Shah Ni‘matu’llah, who really has 
claims to distinction as a mystic if not as a poet, he con- 
cludes by enumerating’ the chief Shaykhs, men of learning, 
poets and artists who added lustre to the court of Shah- 
rukh. Of the poets he mentions Shaykh Adhari of Isfara’in 
(d. 866/1461-2), Baba Sawda’i of Abiward (d. 853/1449~50), 


1 P. 340 of my edition. 
B. P. ge 
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Mawlana ‘Ali Shihab of Turshiz, Amir Shahf of Sabzawar 

(d. 857/1453), Katibi of Turshiz (d. 839/1435-6), and Nasimi, ~ 
“the fame of whose writings and d/wdns,” he adds, “is cele- 
brated throughout the habitable quarter of the world.” 
“There were,” he concludes, “four talented artists at the 
court of Shah-rukh who in their own time had no peer, 
Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-Qadir of Mardgha in the art of music and 
roundels (adwér), Yiasuf of Andakan in singing and min- 
strelsy, Ustad Qiwdmu’d-Din in geometry, design and 
architecture, and Mawlana Khalil the painter, who was 
second only to Mani.” Yet the verses of these poets, for 
the most part unpublished till this day and very rare even 
in manuscript, were probably but little known even in their 
own time outside Khurdasan, and we may consider ourselves 
fortunate if we can individualize them by some special 
personal characteristic or incident in their lives, such as that 
Adhari visited Shah Ni‘matu’ll4h, became a mystic and 
renounced the flattery of kings, and made a journey to 
India?; or that Shahi was a descendant of the Sarbadari 
rulers of Sabzawar and a Shi‘a, which latter fact has won for 
him a long and laudatory notice in the Wajdlesw’l-Mw minin 
(“Assemblies of true believers,” z.e. Shi‘ites) of Nuru’llah ibn 
Sayyid Sharif al-Mar‘ashi of Shushtar*, “Scholars are 
agreed,” says Dawlatshah‘, with his usual exaggeration, 
“that in the verse of Amir Shahi are combined the ardour 
of Khusraw, the grace of Hasan, the delicacy of Kamal, and 
the clarity of Hafiz.” That he entertained no mean opinion 
of himself is shown by the following verses which he extem- 
porized when assigned a lower place at the reception of some 
prince than that to which he considered himself entitled? : 


1 It is commonly believed by the Persians that Manf (Manes), the 
founder of Manichzeanism, claimed that his skill in painting was the 
miraculous proof of his divine mission. 

2 See pp. 399-400 of my edition of Dawlatshah. 

3 Composed about 993/1585. See Rieu’s Persian Cat., pp. 337-8. 

4 P, 426 of my edition. 

5 [bid., p. 427- 
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‘© king, the revolution of heaven’s wheel in a thousand years 
Will not show forth one like me, unique in a hundred accomplishments. 
If thou makest me to sit below everybody and nobody 
Herein is a subtle point ; so much I know. 


Thy court is an ocean, and in the ocean, without dispute, 
The pearl is at the bottom and the rubbish at the top.” 


What, again, is to be thought of such a verse as this of 
Oudsi of Herat in which he alludes to the slobbering mouth 
with which he was afflicted as the result of some paralytic 
affection of the face? 


‘Samy OF jel aS ey ah pet Sel pe > pbs Canim d9mg & 
“ Notwithstanding such a mouth as I have 
I utter verse from which water? drips.” 


Such ingenuities are very characteristic of the time and 
place of which we are speaking, and therefore deserve notice, 
but they do not constitute what we understand by poetry. 
The following passage from Dawlatshah® gives a good idea 
of what the courts of these Timurid princes were like. 


‘“ Now the auspicious birth of Prince B4ysunghur took place in the 
year 802/1399-1400. He possessed a perfect comeliness and favourable 
fortune and prosperity. Alike in talent and in the encouragement of 
talent he was famous throughout the world. Calligraphy and poetry 
were highly esteemed in his time, and scholars and men of talent, 
attracted by his renown, flocked from all regions and quarters to enter 
his service. It is said that forty calligraphers were busy copying in 
his library, of which scribes the chief was Mawlana Ja‘far of Tabriz. 


1 Cited by Mir ‘Alf Shir Nawa’f in his AZajdlisu’n-Nafd'ts. 
2 45 means water, but also lustre, temper (of steel), water (of 
diamonds), splendour, and the like. 
3 Pp. 350-351 of my edition. 
32—2 
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He showed favour to men of talent, loved poets, strove after refinement 
and luxury, and entertained witty courtiers and boon-companions. Of 
the kings of all times since Khusraw Parwiz! none lived so joyous and 
splendid a life as Baysunghur Sultdn. He composed and appreciated 
good verse both in Turkf and Persian, and wrote six different hands. 
This verse is by him: 


‘Comblosl Gybecm Ge Lohans prim Bo 95 Se oha$ 
‘Badysunghur hath become the beggar in thy street : 
The king is the beggar in the street of the fair.’ 


“It is related that, in the time of Sultan Baysunghur, Khwaja 
Yusuf of Andakdn had no peer in song and minstrelsy throughout the 
Seven Climes. His notes, sweet as David’s song, lacerated the soul, 
while his ‘Royal Mode?’ sprinkled salt on wounded hearts. On several 
occasions Sultan Ibrahim the son of Shah-rukh sent from Shirdz to ask 
for Khwaja Yusuf from Baysunghur Sultan, who, however, raised diffi- 
culties. Finally he sent a hundred thousand dizdrs in cash in order 
that Mirza Bdysunghur might send Khwaja Yusuf for him, but Bay- 
sunghur answered his brother in this verse : 


(13 a d9c ole ee 95 LestaxS (go) roc Liwezs bo 
‘We will not sell our Yusuf [Joseph]: keep thy black silver !’ 


‘Between Ulugh Beg Kurkan, Baysunghur Bahadur and Ibrahim 
Sultan there passed many pleasant sayings and much correspondence 
which transcend the scope of this Memoir, but faithless Fortune and 
the cruel Sphere laid hands on the life of that joyous prince in the days 
of his youth, nor did the ministers of Fate and Destiny take pity on his 
immaturity. One night, by the decree of the Lord of lords, through 
excess of wine he was overwhelmed by the deep sleep of death, of 
which the inhabitants of Herat supposed apoplexy to be the cause. 


‘Ty 5S calyS lo C!S cal ge adpt Spo aS rag S 
‘They say that death is a strange sleep: that heavy sleep overtook us.’ 


“So the Prince, half-drunken, staggered to the bed of earth, whence 
he shall rise up bemused on the Resurrection Morning, with others 
drugged with the Wine of Death, to seek from the cup-bearers of ‘and 
their Lord shall give them to drink pure wine*’ the purification of the 


1 The Sdsdnian, contemporary with the Prophet Muhammad 
(seventh century after Christ). 

2 Ahang-i-Khusrawént, the name of one of the modes or airs of 
Persian music. 

3 Qur dn, \xxvi, 21. 


~~ 
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headache-healing wine of ‘a full dumper'” It is our firm hope that 
the All-Merciful Judge will overlook his sin, which naught but the 
dew of His Mercy can wash away. This tragic catastrophe of Bay- 
sunghur Sultan took place in the metropolis of Herat in the White 
Garden in the year 837/1433-4, his age being then thirty-five years. 
The poets who were attached to the service of Ba4ysunghur Bahadur 
during the reign of Shdh-rukh Sultan were Babé Sawdda’i, Mawlan4 
Yusuf Amfrf, Amir Shahf of Sabzawdr, Mawldnd Katibf of Turshiz, 
and Amir Yaminu’d-Din...The poets composed elegies on Sultdn 
Baysunghur’s death, but Amir Shahi surpassed them all in this 
quatrain : 


“Sx ge ger pd 95 ele 55 
‘pS rold 33 dS Lye dod A’) 

‘ashe gilady) GS ae LS 
95 Wrap! 59 ole tod oped 


‘The age lamented much in mourning for thee; the red anemone 
poured forth all the blood of its eyes into its skirt; 
The rose rent the collar of its crimson mantle; the dove clothed its 
neck in black felt.’ ” 


Dawlatshah, in spite of all his faults, of which inaccuracy 
and an intolerable floridity of style are the worst, does suc- 
ceed in depicting better than many contemporary historians 
and biographers the strange mixture of murder, drunken- 
ness, love of Art and literary taste which characterized the 
courts of these Timurid princes, and it may not be amiss to 
add to the preceding extracts the portrait of one of the 
most accomplished of them, Ulugh Beg, with which he 
concludes his notice of the poet ‘Ismat of Bukhara, the 
master of Bisati and Khaydl{f, and the contemporary of 
Rustam of Khuriyan, Tahir of Abfward, and Barandaq of 
Bukhara. After mentioning that ‘Ismat died in 829/1425-6 
he continues? : 

‘“‘ Now as to the late Sult4n of blessed memory Ulugh Beg Kurkan, 
he was learned, just, masterful and energetic, and attained a high 


degree in the science of Astronomy, while in Rhetoric he could split 
hairs. In his reign the status of men of learning reached its highest 


1 Qur’dn, \xxviti, 34. 2 Pp. 391 e¢ segg. of my edition. 
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zenith, and in his period the rank of scholars was at its greatest. 
In the science of Geometry he was an expositor of subtleties, and on 
questions of Cosmography an elucidator of the Almagest. Scholars 
and philosophers are agreed that in Isl4mic times, nay, from the days 
of [Alexander] ‘the Two-horned’ until’ now no monarch like unto 
Mfrza Ulugh Beg Kurkédn in philosophy and science has ever sat on 
a royal throne. He had the most complete knowledge of the mathe- 
matical sciences, so that he recorded observations of the stars with the 
cooperation of the greatest scientists of his age, such as Qddi-zdda-1- 
Rimi! and Mawland Ghiydthu’d-Din Jamshfd. These two great 
scholars, however, died before completing their work, and the Sultdn, 
devoting all his energies to this task, completed the observations and 
produced the 2/7-2-Sul/an¢? (‘Royal Almanac’), to which he himself 
prefixed an exordium. These tables are today in use and highly 
esteemed by philosophers, some of whom prefer them to the 277-7- 
Tikhénd of Nasirv’d-Din of Tus®. 

“He further constructed a fine college in Samargand, the like of 
which in beauty, rank and worth is not to be found throughout the 
seven climes, and in which at the present time more than a hundred 
students are domiciled and provided for. During the reign of his 
father Shdh-rukh he exercised absolute sway over Samarqand and 
Transoxiana.,.. 

“It is related that Mirz4 Ulugh Beg’s intelligence and power of 
memory were such that a record was kept of every animal which he 
overthrew in the chase, with the place and date of the hunting, recording 
the day, the locality, and the nature of the quarry. By chance this book 
was mislaid, and seek as they might they could not find it, so that the 
librarians were filled with apprehension. ‘ Be not troubled,’ said Ulugh 
Beg, ‘for I remember all these particulars from beginning to end.’ So 
he summoned the scribes and repeated the dates and circumstances, 
all of which the scribes took down until the record was completed. 
After a while by chance the original record turned up. They collated 
the two copies, and found divergences only in four or five places. 

‘“‘Many such marvels are related of the genius and intelligence of 
this prince. Thus the learned Shaykh Adharf (the poet) relates as 
follows : 


1 His proper name was Saldhu’d-Din Misd. 

2 Concerning this important work, probably completed about 841/ 
1437-8, see Rieu’s Persian Catalogue and the references there given, 
especially to the partial text and translation published by Sédillot 
(Paris, 1847 and 1853). 

* Rieu’s Pers. Cat. pp. 454-5. Some account of Nasiru’d-Din of 
Tus will be found in my Lit. Hist. of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 484-6. 
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““In the year 800/1397-8, when I was in Qard-bagh with my 
maternal uncle, who was story-teller to the great Amfr, the Lord of 
the Fortunate Conjunction, Timur Kurkdn, I became attached to the 
service of Ulugh Beg Mfrzd inthe days of his childhood, and for several 
years was that Prince’s playmate in childish games and used to tell 
him tales and stories, while he, after the fashion of children, became 
familiar and intimate with me. In the year 852/1448-9, when the above- 
mentioned Prince conquered Khurdasdn and halted at Isfard’in, I arose, 
after the grey dawn of age had been kindled from the evening of 
youth!, and hastened to wait upon him. When he saw me from afar 
.offin the garb of the religious mendicants and men of God, after saluting 
ine and enquiring after my health, he said, “O darw7sh, thou seemest 
to be my ancient companion and friend. Art thou not the nephew of 
our story-teller?” I was amazed at the quick apprehension and clear 
memory of the King, and replied, that I was. He spoke of Qard-bagh, 
the wars in Georgia and the marvels of that country, while I answered 
to the best of my recollection.’ 

“Many similar instances are related of this Prince’s keenness 


of memory, but more than this much exceeds the scope of these 
Memorrs.” 


A year after the meeting described above (in 853/1449- 
1450) the talented Ulugh Beg was murdered by his un- 
natural son ‘Abdu’l-Latif, who was himself murdered seven 
months later, 


Hlusayn WaA‘z-2-Kadshife. 

Almost all the literary achievements of the latest period 
treated in this volume centre round that great and liberal 
a patron of the arts the Minister Mir ‘Alf Shir 
Wa is-i- Nawal, as they culminate in the brilliant and 
Ka4shifi ; : 

many-sided poet Jami, with some account of 

whom we shall conclude. First, however, a few more words 
must be added about Mir Ali Shir and also about Husayn 
Wédtz-i-Kashifi, agreeably to a promise given in the pre- 
ceding chapter, where something was said about their more 
solid prose work. Of the latter a notice is given by 
Khwandamir in his Hadbzbw’s-Siyar*, of which the substance 
1 The turning grey of black hair is often poetically described by the 


Persians as the dawn coming up out of the night. 
2 Bombay Iith. ed. of 1273/1857, vol. iii, part 3, p. 341. 
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isas follows. His fullname was Kamalu’d-Din Husayn, and, 
as his title Wa‘zz implies, he was by profession a preacher. 
He had a fine and melodious voice and a considerable know- 
ledge of theology and traditions, Every Friday morning he 
used to preach in the Déru’s-Siyadat-t-Sultdn¢ at Herat, 
and afterwards used to officiate in the Mosque of Mir ‘Ali 
Shir. On Tuesday he used to preach in the Royal College, 
and on Wednesday at the tomb of Khwaja Abu'l-Walid 
Ahmad. In the latter part of his life he also sometimes 
preached on Thursday in the chapel of Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza. He was skilled in astronomy as well as in the 
art of literary composition, and could hold his own with 
his compeers in other branches of learning. His son 
Fakhru’d-Din ‘Ali, who succeeded him as a preacher, was 
something of a poet and composed the romantic mathnawt 
known as Mahmud and Aydz. The father, however, does 
not seem to have written poetry, but preferred to display 
his skill in fine writing, chiefly in the well-known Axnwér-c- 
Suhaylt, or “ Lights of Canopus.” This florid and verbose 
rendering of the famous Book of Kalila and Dimna, thanks to 
the reputation which it enjoys in India, has attracted an undue 
amount of attention amongst English students of Persian: 
it was for many years one of the text-books prescribed 
for candidates for the India Civil Service, and is one of the 
lengthiest Persian texts which ever issued from an English 
printing-press', The way in which this wordy and bombastic 
writer has embroidered and expanded not only the original 
Arabic version of Ibnu’l-Mugqaffa‘, but even the earlier 
Persian version, may be appreciated by the English reader 
who will refer to vol. ii of my Lzterary History of Persia, 
pp. 350-353. The other works of Husayn Wd‘cz have been 
already mentioned’, except an epistolary manual entitled 
Makhzanu'l-Inshé which I have not seen. He died in 
910/1504-5, nineteen years before Khwandamir’s notice of 
his life was written. 


1 Messrs Austin of Hertford, 1805. 
2 Pp. 441, 442 supra. 
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Mtr ‘Ali Shtr Nawea’t. 


The importance and influence of Mir ‘Ali Shir, both as a 
writer and a patron of literary men, was, as pointed out in 
the last chapter, immense, and he may without 

ShiNews,  e@Xaggeration be described as the Maecenas of 
his time and country. He was the friend and 

patron of Jami, who dedicated many of his works to him, 
and on whose death in 898/1492 he composed an elegy of 
which Khwandamir quotes the opening lines, and his name 
occurs in connection with a large proportion of the scholars 
and poets noticed by the last-named writer in the section 
which he devotes in the Hab¢bu's-Siyar) to the men of letters 
of Sultan Husayn’s time. Bdbur, who is much more critical 
and much less addicted to indiscriminate praise than bio- 
graphers like Dawlatshah and Khwandamir, speaks in the 
highest terms of Mir ‘Ali Shir?, and says that he knows of 
no such generous and successful patron of talent. Apart 
from the numerous writers and poets whom he encouraged 
and patronized, the painters Bihzad and Shah Muzaffar and 
the incomparable musicians Qul-Muhammad, Shaykhf Nai 
and Husayn ‘Udi owed their success to him. He himself 
was a successful musician, composer and painter, and un- 
rivalled as a poet in the Turki language, in which he pro- 
duced four Déwéns of lyric poetry and six long mathnawits, 
five in imitation of Nizami’s Khamsa (“Quintet”), and one 
in imitation of ‘Attar’s Mantiqu’t-Tayr (“Speech of the 
Birds”) entitled Lzsdénwt-Tayr (“the Language of the 
Birds”). In Persian poetry, which he wrote under the pen- 
name of Fani, he was, according to Babur, less successful, 
for though some of his verses were not bad, most were weak 
and poor. His prosody also was lacking in accuracy, and 
in the treatise entitled Mézdnuw’l-Awzdn (“the Measure of 
Metres”) which he wrote on that subject Babur asserts 


1 Bombay lith. ed. of 1273/1857, vol. iii, part 3, pp. 334-351. 
* Bdbur-ndma, ed. Ilminsky, pp. 213-214 (=Pavet de Courteille’s 
French translation, vol. 1, pp. 382-385). 
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that he made erroneous statements about four of the twenty- 
four quatrain-metres which he discussed. 

It is on his Turkish rather than on his Persian poetry, 
therefore, that Mir ‘Ali Shir’s claims to literary fame are 
based, though his munificent patronage of all literature and 
art entitles him to honourable mention in any history of 
Persian literature. Such as desire further particulars of his 
life and work will find them in the admirable monograph 
published by M. Belin in the Journal Astatique for 1861 
under the title of Notice biographique et littévaire sur Mir 
Ali-Chir Névdtt, sutvie ad’extraits tirés des euvres du méme 
auteur’. He was born at Herat in 844/1440-1 and died and 
was buried there on the 12th of Jumdada 1i, 906 (January 3, 
1501). His life, for a statesman in so troublous a land and 
time, was singularly peaceful, and throughout it he enjoyed 
the friendship and confidence of Sultan Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn, 
his school-fellow in childhood and his sovereign in maturer 
age?, For public life and political power he cared little, 
and would willingly have renounced them in favour of 
spiritual contemplation and literary leisure, nor did he ever 
take to himself a wife. He was even admitted by the illus- 
trious Jami into the Naqshbandi order of darwéshes*, His 
zeal for good works was unfailing, and he is stated to have 
founded, or restored, and endowed no fewer than 370 
mosques, colleges, rest-houses and other pious and charitable 
institutions in Khurdsan alone. He was a prolific writer, 
and Belin‘ enumerates 29 of his works, composed at various 
dates between the accession of Sultan Husayn and his 
death. The latest of these was his Muhdkamatu'l-Lughatayn, 
or “Judgement between the two Languages,” in which he 
endeavours to establish the superiority of the Turki over the 
Persian tongue. This was written in 905/1499-1500, only 
the year before his death. 


1 Also published separately as a pamphlet of 158 pages. 

2 He succeeded to the throne of Herdt on the death of Abt Sa‘id 
in Ramadan 873 (March-April, 1469). 

3 Belin, of. ct. p. 19. 4 [bid., pp. 59-64. 
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Jami. 


Mulla Nuru’d-Din ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdan Jami, who was born 

at the little town of Jam in Khurdsan on Sha‘ban 23, 817 
(November 7, 1414), and died at Herat on 
Muharram 18, 898 (November 9, 1492), was one 
of the most remarkable geniuses whom Persia ever pro- 
duced, for he was at once a great poet, a great scholar, and 
a great mystic. Besides his poetry, which, apart from minor 
productions, consisted of three Déwdns of lyrical poetry 
and seven romantic or didactic sathnawts, he wrote on the 
exegesis of the Qur’dn, the evidence of the Divine Mission 
of the Prophet Muhammad, traditions, lives of the Saints, 
Mysticism, Arabic grammar, Rhyme, Prosody, Music, 
acrostics (7u‘ammd) and other matters. In the 7uh/fa-z- 
Sdmt forty-six of his works are enumerated, and I do not 
think this list is exhaustive. He was held in the highest 
honour by his contemporaries, not only by his fellow- 
countrymen, but, as we have seen!, even by the Ottoman 
Sultan, who vainly endeavoured to induce him to visit his 
court. By his most illustrious contemporaries he was re- 
garded as so eminent as to be beyond praise and so well 
High esteem in Own as to need no detailed biography. Thus 
ae ae Babur?, after observing that “in exoteric and 
esoteric learning there was none equal to him 

in that time,” says that he is “too exalted for there to be any 
need for praising him,” and that he only introduces his 
name “for luck and for a blessing.” Sam Mirza, the son 
of Shah Isma‘il the Safawi, places him first in 

m_byee™ the fifth section (Sakdfa) of his Tuhfa-1-Sdimt'’, 
and says “by reason of the extreme elevation 

of his genius...there is no need to describe his condition or 
set forth any account of him, since the rays of his virtues 
have reached from the East to the uttermost parts of the 


Jami 


1 See pp. 422-3 supra. 
2 Bdbur-ndma (ed. Ilminsky), pp. 222-223. 
3 Cambridge MS. Or. 648, pp. 93-100. 
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West, while the bountiful table of his excellencies is spread 
from shore to shore.” Dawlatshah, who puts him 
ae Davitt first, before Mir ‘Alf Shir, in the concluding sec- 
tion of his AZemozrs', which deals with living 
contemporary poets, speaks in a similar strain. Mir ‘Ali 
Shir, besides the brief notice of him at the beginning of his 
Mazalisun-Nafé'ts, has devoted an entire work, 
oy MAY the Khamsatu’l-Mutahayyirin (“ Quintet of the 
Astonished”) to his praises. This work, fully 
described by Belin?, is so entitled because it is divided into 
five parts, a preface, three chapters and an epilogue, which 
treat respectively (1) of the origin, birth and life of Jami, 
and of the author’s acquaintance with him; (2) of events and 
conversations between the author and Jami indicating the 
degree of their intimacy; (3) of the correspondence between 
them preserved in Jami’s works; (4) of the works composed 
by Jami at the author’s suggestion and instigation ; (5) of 
the books and treatises read by the author under Jami’s 
direction, with an account of his death and funeral, which 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp, and attended by 
many members of the Royal Family, noblemen, divines and 
Biography by Scholars, besides a vast concourse of the com- 
‘Abdu'l-Ghafér mon people. But the most valuable biography 
—_ of him is probably that written by his most 
eminent disciple, ‘Abdu’l-Ghafir of Lar, who died on 
Sha‘ban 5, 912 (December 21, 1506) and was buried beside 
his master’. 

All the essential facts of Jami’s life, however, are given 
in the excellent Bzographical Sketch (pp. 1-20) prefixed by 
Captain Nassau Lees to his edition of the Vafahdtwl-Uns‘, 
a sketch only marred by a violent and uncalled-for attack 
on Mysticism. The details are far fuller and better vouched 
for than, for instance, in the case of Hafiz. Jami himself 


1 Pp. 483 ef segg. of my edition. 

2 Od. cit., pp. 101-158. 

3 Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, pp. 350-1. 
* Published at Calcutta in 1859. 
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has recorded the date of his birth and the double reason for 
which he adopted the pen-name by which he is known, and 
he has also recorded the dates when most of his poems and 
other works were composed, for the most part during the 
last fourteen or fifteen years of his long life. These dates, 
as well as the texts of the poems, rest on an unusually firm 
foundation, for there exists at St Petersburg, in the /zstztut 
des Langues Orientales du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
an autograph manuscript of the poet’s Kudlzyydt, or Com- 
plete Works, which has been described in great detail by 
the late Baron Victor Rosen’, and which has finally settled 
several doubtful points of chronology. For further details 
of his life and character there is no lack of contemporary 
evidence. Even as a boy he showed remarkable quickness 
and ability, and, as he grew older and pursued his studies 
under more famous masters, he rapidly assimilated such 
knowledge as they were able to impart, and often finished 
by being able to confute them in argument. Of his scholar- 
ship Nassau Lees writes as follows : 


“Considering Jamf, not as a poet, but simply as a scholar, it cannot 
be denied that he was a man of remarkable genius and great erudition ; 
and it is to be regretted that he does not seem to have been free from 
self-conceit, supercilious hauteur, and contempt for the /terati of his 
day, so commonly the characteristic of the votaries of his peculiar 
philosophy. He was extremely reluctant to admit that he was indebted 
to any of his masters for his acquirements. ‘I have found,’ said he, 
‘no master with whom I have read superior to myself. On the con- 
trary I have invariably found that in argument I could defeat them all. 
I acknowledge, therefore, the obligations of a pupil to his master to 
none of them ; for if I am a pupil of anyone it is of my own father, who 
taught me the language.’” 


More pleasing, though possibly due to the same motives, 
Jami’s was his refusal to flatter or humble himself 
independence before the rich and powerful, a rare virtue 
o amongst the poets of that day, which led his 
biographer ‘Alf the son of Husayn Wezz al-Kashifi to 


1 Collections Scientifigues de l'Institut etc. Les Manuscrits Persans, 
pp. 215-259. 
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remark that to no one more than Jami did the following lines 
of Nizamf apply?: 
93 32H Sp eS yet 695 i blo tee oe 
(GaN deo 95 ptwlatin Coed mo Se Galiny 5 sys pay Nydow 
“Since in my youth I ne’er forsook Thy gate 
To seek elsewhere the favours of the great, 


Thou in return didst send them all to me: 
I sought it not; it was a boon from Thee.” 


To his spiritual teachers, on the other hand, and to those 
who guided him in the mystic’s path Jami showed the 
greatest veneration and rendered the most ungrudging 
homage; a fact abundantly illustrated by Nassau Lees in 
his Biographical Sketch’. 

But though, or perhaps because, he refused to flatter or 
fawn on the great, few Persian poets have enjoyed during 
their lives such profound and widespread respect, or have 
lived so long without being exposed to such disagreeable 
experiences or discouraging vicissitudes of fortune as fell 
to the lot of even the greatest of them, such as Firdawsi, 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, Anwarf, Sa‘di or Hafiz. The only un- 
pleasant incident recorded as having befallen Jami, and one 
from which he easily and speedily extricated himself, 
occurred at Baghdad when he was returning from the Pil- 
grimage in 877-8/1472%. A garbled citation from one of 
his poems, the Szszlatu’dh-Dhahab, or “Chain of Gold,” was 
employed by some ill-disposed persons to convict him of 
hostility to the House of ‘Alf, in spite of a remarkable poem‘ 
in praise of al-Husayn, ‘Ali's son, which he had composed 
a little while before when he visited the scene of his 
martyrdom at Karbala. In a crowded meeting presided 
over by the chief doctors of Baghdad, Jami easily succeeded 
in refuting the accusation and turning the tables on his 
detractors, adding that “if he had any fears at all in writing 


1 Nassau Lees’s Biographical Sketch, p. 5. 
2 Pp. 5-II. 3 Ibid. pp. 12-15. * ltd. (re. 
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this‘book they were that...the people of Khurasan might 
accuse him of Shi‘a tendencies, but that it never occurred to 
him to imagine that on account of it he should fall into 
trouble at the hands of the Shi‘a.” The incident, however, 
rankled in his mind, and is commemorated in a rather bitter 
poem beginning?: 
‘Sam pe es ky GLY (gla, 
‘US Ubalary Sy9tS rpble js 
‘ dle. et. cedS4! 43. Jy 
c nS ee ste 5 mh Dye 
‘598 9 HS sjp5 oko Cet GLI 5 
* yhro gob Daye 9 Lg DELSIS 5 
‘(S32 (50! Cole 9-75 é--» pb 5! 
‘“O cupbearer, unseal the (wine-]jar by the brink of the Shatt?, and 
wash from my memory the unpleasantness of the Baghdadis. 
Seal my lips with the wine-cup, for not one of the people of this land 
is worth discussion. 


Expect not faithfulness or generosity from the unworthy; seek not 
for the virtues of men from the disposition of devils.” 


Notwithstanding his piety and mysticism, Jami had a 
sharp tongue and was ready at repartee. Thus on one 
occasion he was repeating with fervour the line: 


ao 
‘93 lan ote 9 WG wle > 4c 


‘939 Ayloig 799 5) romeo Tay 4 po 
“‘So constantly art thou in my stricken soul and sleepless eye 


That whosoever should appear from afar, I should think that it was 
thou.” 


An irreverent bystander interrupted him with the ques- 
tion, “Suppose it were an ass?” “I should think that it 
was thou,” replied Jamf?, 


1 Nassau Lees, of. czt., pp. 14-15. 

2 The Shattwl-‘Arad is the name given to the united streams of the 
Tigris and Euphrates 

3 Tbid., p. 19. 
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On another occasion Jami composed the following verses 
on a contemporary poet named Sdghari who had accused | 
his fellow-poets of plagiarizing his ideas : 


“s3losye Lsvlnwe wlajs Rak US pnb aes 
‘Mors Urge (giro Sy Cro prs 53 le S p6 
SSeS gto (58o I mylaprs A) roys 
‘a Stocasga Iudheses 6-5 shellac 
‘‘ Saghar{ was saying, ‘ Wherever the plagiarists have seen a fine idea 
in my poetry they have stolen it.’ 


I have noticed that most of his poems are devoid of ideas: whoever 
said that the ideas had been stolen spoke the truth.” 


When Saghari angrily reproached Jami for this verse, he 
said, “It is not my fault. What I wrote was shdé%rf (‘a 
certain poet,’ ¢,el4), not Sdghart (gsébw), but some mis- 
chief-maker has altered the dots over the letters to annoy 
you!,” 

Amongst the chronograms which commemorate the 


Ivevre oO +e 


date of Jami’s death the two best known are dh&s Cypog 
wy lS (Quran, iii, 91: 6+ 40 + 504+ 4+ 600+ 3045 
+20+1+4+50+1+ 40+ 50+ 1 = 808) “And whosoever 
entereth it is safe”; and dol ye Ubol pe jl 593, “ Sizoke [of 
the heart, ze. sighs] came up [or ‘was subtracted’] from 
Khurdsdn.” Khurdsdn gives 600+ 200+ 14+60+14+50=912; 
smoke (did) gives 4+6+4=14; 912—14= 898. 


We pass now to a consideration of Jami’s numerous 
works, which fall primarily into two categories, 
prose and poetry. Of his chief prose works, the 
Nafahdiwl-Uns (Biographies of Sufi saints, 
composed in 883/1478), the Shawdhidu'n-Nubuwwat (“Evi- 
Contents of the ences of Prophethood,” composed in 885/1480), 
Shawdhidu'n- the commentary on ‘Iraqi’s Lama‘dt (known as 
Nubuuwat A shi“atu l-Lama‘dt, composed in 886/1481), 
and the Lawd’zh (“Flashes”) mention has been already 


Jamf?'s 
prose works 


1 Nassau Lees, of. céz., p. 19. 
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made. Of these the second only, so far as I know, remains 
unpublished. I possess a fine old manuscript of it, on which 
the following table of contents is based. 

Preface (Mugaddama). On the meaning of Nad¢ 
(Prophet) and Raszé/ (Apostle), and other matter connected 
therewith. 

First chapter (Ruz). On the signs and evidences which 
preceded the birth of His Holiness the Prophet. 

Second chapter. Setting forth what took place from 
the time of his birth until [the beginning of] his mission. 

Third chapter. Setting forth what took place from [the 
beginning of] his mission until the Flight. 

Fourth chapter. Setting forth what took place from the 
Flight until his death. 

Fifth chapter. Setting forth what has, or is known to 
have, no special connection with any one of these periods, 
and that whereof the significance became apparent only 
after his death. 

Sixth chapter. Setting forth the signs and evidences 
which became apparent through his Noble Companions and 
the Imams of his House (may God be well pleased with 
them !). 

Seventh chapter. Setting forth the evidences which 
were manifested through the Followers [of the Companions] 
and the Followers of the Followers, down to the generation 
of the [first] Sufis?. 

Conclusion (Kkdtzma). On the punishment of his 
enemies. 

This book is written in a very simple style, and would, 
if published, constitute an admirable introduction to the 
beliefs of the Muslims about their Prophet. 

Three other mystical works which I have not had an 
opportunity of reading are the Lawdmz‘ (“Gleams”), a Com- 
mentary on the celebrated Fuszsu'l-Hikam of the great 

1 On this classification (Companions; Followers; Followers of 
the Followers; Safis) compare the Vafahdtw’l-Uns (ed. Nassau Lees), 
w. 31. 

B. P. B3 
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mystic Shaykh Muhyi’d-Din ibnu’l-‘Arabi (composed in 
896/1491), and a Commentary on the Vusis of his disciple © 
Shaykh Sadru’d-Din al-Qunyawi. This is entitled Vagdw'n- 
Nusius, and is one of Jami’s earliest works, for it was com- 
posed in 863/1458-59. 

Of Jami’s minor works I have noted some two dozen, 
included by Sam Mfrza in the list of forty-six which he 

gives in his 7zhfa-z-SdémzZ, but this latter number 
Jami’sminor is more than doubled by the Mirdtwl-Khayal', 
which -states that Jami left behind him some 

ninety works. These minor works include commentaries 
on portions of the Quran, eg. the Stratu’l-Fatiha; com-. 
mentaries on Forty Traditions and on the Traditions of 
Abt Dharr ; theological tracts on the Divine Unity (Rzsdla- 
t-Tahlthyya and Ld iliéha tla ’léh), the Rites of the Pil- 
srimage (Mandstk-i-Hagj) and the like; monographs on 
the lives or sayings of various eminent mystics, such as 
Jaldlu’d-Din Rumi, Khwaja Parsa and ‘Abdu’lla4h Ansari ; 
tracts on Sufi ethics and practice (eg. the Zartg-c-Sifiydn 
and Zahgtq-i-Madhhab-i-Sufiyén); and commentaries; on 
Arabic and Persian mystical verses, such as the 7d@’zyya and 
Mimiyya (or Khamriyya) of ‘Umar ibnu’l-Farid, the opening 
verses Of the Mathnaw7Z (also known as the Vay-ndma, or 
‘“Reed-book” from its subject), a couplet of Amir Khusraw 
of Dihlf, and a commentary of some of his own quatrains. 
Besides all these Jami wrote treatises on prosody, rhyme? 
and music, a commentary on the Mzftdhu’l-Ghayb, and 
another for his son Diya’u’d-Din’ on the well-known Arabic 
grammar of [bnu’l-Hajib known as the Kdfrya._ There is 
also a collection of Jami’s letters (Zunshd’dt), and five 
treatises on the M/u‘ammd, or Acrostic, which was so popular 
at this period. | 

1 Cited by Nassau Lees, Zoc. cét., p. 19. 

2 Published by Blochmann at the end of his Perséax Prosody 
(Calcutta, 1872). 

3 This book, commonly called Sharh-i-Mullé Jémi, is properly en- 
titled, inallusion to the son’s name, al-Faw@idu'd-Diy@iyya, and is 
well known and widely used in the East. 
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Last, but not least, amongst Jami’s prose works is the 
Lahéristén, or “Spring land,” a book similar in character 
and arrangement to the more celebrated Gulistdn 
mr of Sa‘di, composed in 892/1487. It comprises 
eight chapters (each called Rawda, “ Garden”), 
the first containing anecdotes about Saints and Suffs; the 
second sayings of Philosophers and Wise Men; the third on 
the Justice of Kings; the fourth on Generosity; the fifth 
on Love; the sixth on Jokes and Witticisms?; the seventh 
on Poets?; and the eighth on dumb animals. The work is 
written in mixed prose and verse, the proportion of verse 
being very considerable. The text, accompanied by a 
German translation by Schlechta-Wssehrd, was published 
at Vienna in 1846. There are also several Constantinople 
printed editions of the text’, a complete English translation 
published in 1887 by the Kama Shastra Society, and an 
English version of the sixth book entitled “Persian Wit 
and Humour” by C. E. Wilson. The curious reader can 
therefore easily acquaint himself more fully with the con- 
tents of this book, even if he does not read Persian, and it 
is therefore superfluous to describe it more fully in this 
place. 


It is as a poet, however, that Jami is best known, and it 
is of his poetical works that we must now speak. These 
comprise seven mathnaw?Z poems, known collec- 
tively as the Sad‘a (“Septet”) or Haft Awrang 
(“Seven Thrones,” one of the names by which the constel- 
lation of the Great Bear is known in Persia), and three 
separate Déwdus, or collections of lyrical poetry, known 
respectively as the Fdatihatu'sh-Shabdb (“Opening of 
Youth”), compiled in 884/1479-1480; the Wadsitatwl-‘Igd 

1 This chapter contains 53 “ witticisms,” many of them very coarse, 
and hardly any of them sufficiently amusing to raise a smile. 

2 Particulars of some three dozen are given, but the notices given 
by Jamf of his own contemporaries are very brief. 


3 I possess that printed at the Axh~far Press in 1294/1877. See 
also Ethé’s Judia Office Persian Catalogue, col. 771-2. 


Jami's poetry 


337-2 
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(‘“‘ Middle of the Necklace ”), compiled in 894/1489 ; and the 
Khétimatu’'l-Haydt (“End of Life”), compiled in 896/1490-1, 
only two years before the author’s death. 

The Haft Awrang comprises the seven following poems: 

«) Silsilatu’dh-Dhahab (the “Chain of Gold”) com- 

posed in 890/1485. 
fee, (2) Saldmidn wa Absdl, published by Forbes 
Falconer in 1850, and translated into English 
in 1856. This edition contains 1131 verses. Another 
English prose abridged translation by Edward FitzGerald 
was published in London in 1856 (pp. xvi + 84). . 

(3) Tubhfatul-Ahrdr (“the Gift of the Noble”), com- 
posed in 886/1481, was published by Forbes Falconer in 
1848, and contains 1710 verses. 

(4) Subhatu’'l-Abrar (“the Rosary of the Pious”) has 
been twice printed (1811 and 1848) and once lithographed 
(1818) at Calcutta. 

(5) Yusufu Zulaykhd, composed in 888/1483, the best 
known and most popular of these seven poems, was pub- 
lished with a German verse-translation by Rosenzweig 
(Vienna, 1824). There is an English translation by 
R. T. H. Griffith (London, 1881), and another in very 
mediocre verse by A. Rogers (London, 1892). 

(6) Laylé wa Majnun, composed in 889/1484, has been 
translated into French by Chézy (Paris, 1805) and into 
German by Hartmann (Leipzig, 1807). 

(7) Khirad-ndéma-t-Stkandaré (“the Book of Wisdom 
of Alexander”) has received the least attention of the seven 
poems, and, so far as I can ascertain, has never been pub- 
lished or translated. 


1. Lhe Chain of Gold. 


Of the Szlstlatu’dh-Dhahab, or “ Chain of Gold,” I possess 

a good manuscript transcribed in 997/1588-9. 

aa ae This poem discusses various philosophical, 
ane of ethical and religious subjects with illustrative 
/ anecdotes, and comprises some 7200 couplets. 
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A certain incoherence and scrappiness, combined with a 
not very pleasing metre, seem to have rendered it less 
popular than the remaining poems of the “Septet,” and 
hence probably its comparative rarity. It is dedicated to 
Sultan Husayn, “whose justice bound the hands of the 
Sphere from aggression ” : 


‘Sod God 5! ive bese ‘Cy 9} Cnn lhl, ols 
and there follows a most elaborate and artificial acrostic on 
this Prince’s name, full of the most far-fetched conceits. 
As a specimen of the poem we may take the following 
anecdote concerning the distress of a poet who composed 
a brilliant panegyric on a king, which no one applauded 


save an ignorant fellow who had no acquaintance with the 
forms of poetry. 


ig ols Spam 39 bye “ormad aS pols Oy) Giny,S “aai) 
Crain wealluly 46> _gMele jem 3, 31 Crm US peed 9 
(29 syle 

‘pomle (Sp 9 Gr SL 

‘ pal. wa gos nF 9 

ae Pa Oe eg pt 

(Celene “oder 5 Rulino py 

ee OR lity pte 

(Soule Sle oft 5 walt a65lj 

Us —rmbo tity ale Cut 

‘jb welo cle lab ee 

Vpitgat 985 Xs (S59) dp? 

Nail sa leds Vepey Kiley 4 
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Sele ge So em bel 
‘sulpeiey ol one ot ls 
‘Athgute py Lorna d po LG oly 
‘ly ols go wd pate Spe 
She ene Cel Upsie 92 
‘eT JS CaS of jt om 
‘dele paly me RI Igut 
‘Degeoilay Cptew (sla! js 
‘te alee ualy yeld catls 
‘hope Bite ol Urwaty aS 
‘pile Dine Been ol j 
‘Lplapie BS aylin ~S 
‘SLA5 Uylyj 335 1d nS eo 
“SAS Oenenrnd cyt nd sts 
‘yak 9 eyes Tope ly Sl - 
G9 under pe jf op SOL 
( getaes gS ted at DL, 
AE ah ecto, pS 
‘cet KS gh Sq gee pelt dp 
‘come S sti 9 3h3 (59) pY Sw 
‘oat eyo Caf) Sty cit 
Cnt te CH! Cpe aty 
Hf 3 olssly pend Jy-5 
‘oligen 3p65 Ipo Cm 59) 
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‘A bard whose verse with magic charm was filled, 
Who in all arts of eulogy was skilled, 
Did for some king a flag of honour raise, 
And wrought a poem filled with arts of praise. 
Reason and Law the praise of kings approve; 
Kings are the shadow of the Lord above. 
The shadow’s praise doth to the wise accord 
With praises rendered to the shadow’s Lord. 
A skilful rhapsodist the bard one day 
Brought in his verse before the King to lay. 
Melodious verse melodious voice doth need 
That so its beauty may increase indeed. 
From end to end these praises of the King 
Unto his ears the rhapsodist did bring. 
A fine delivery is speech’s need : 
The Book God bids melodiously to read}. 
When to the end he had declaimed the piece 
And from reciting it at length did cease, 
The poet strained his ears to hear the pause 
Swiftly curtailed by thunders of applause. 
The man of talent travaileth with pain 
Hoping the critic’s well-earned praise to gain, 
Yet no one breathed a word or showed a sign 
Of recognition of those verses fine, 
Till one renowned for ignorance and pride, 
Standing beyond the cultured circle, cried, 
‘God bless thee! Well thou singest, well dost string 
‘Fair pearls of speech to please our Lord the King!’ 
The poet gazed on him with saddened eye, 
Covered his face, and sore began to cry. 
‘ By this,’ he wailed, ‘my back is snapped in twain: 
‘The praise of this lewd fellow me hath slain! 
‘That King and beggar grudged my praises due 
‘My fortune’s face with black did not imbrue, 
‘But this fool-fellow’s baseless ill-judged praise 
‘Hath changed to woe the pleasure of my days !’ 
In folly’s garden every flower and fruit, 
Though fair of branch and bud, is foul of root. 
‘Verse which accordeth with the vulgar mood 
‘Is known to men of taste as weak and crude. 
‘Like seeks for like; this is the common law; 
‘How can the ripe foregather with the raw? 


1 Qurdn \xxili, 4: “and chant the Qur’du with a well-measured 
recitation.” 
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‘The crow repeats the crow’s unlovely wail, 
‘And scorns the warbling of the nightingale. 
‘The owl to some forsaken nook doth cling, 
‘Nor home desires in palace of the King. 

‘He hath no eye to judge the worth of verse, 
‘So from his praise I suffer shame and worse !’ 
E’en so the Rafidf! fulfilled with fraud, 

When occupied with ‘Ali’s praise and laud, 
Shame comes to ‘Ali from his shameless praise, 
Which praise on him a grievous burden lays. 
If thou shouldst say, ‘A heart’s devotion ne’er 
‘Can be devoid of some relation fair ; 

‘fAlf so high, the Rafidf so mean, 

‘Doth no relationship subsist between ?’ 
Another anecdote I pray thee hear, 

Ponder it well, and rend an answer clear.” 


The Szsclatu’dh-Dhahab is divided into three books or 
daftars, whereof the first ends with an J‘tzgdd-ndma, or 
Confession of Faith, which exhibits Jami, in spite of his 
mysticism, as a thoroughly orthodox Sunni. This is suffi- 
ciently shown by the sectional headings, which run as 
follows: Necessary Existence; Unity of God; the Attri- 
butes of God, viz. Life, Knowledge, Will, Power, Hearing, 
Seeing, Speech ; Divine Actions; existence of the Angels ; 
belief in all the Prophets ; superiority of Muhammad over 
all other prophets; finality of Muhammad’s mission; the 
Prophet’s Law; his Night-Ascent to Heaven ; his miracles; 
God’s Scriptures; eternal pre-existence of God’s Word?; 
superiority of the people of Muhammad over all other 
peoples; unlawfulness of regarding as infidels any of the 


1 Literally ‘“‘ Rejector” (z.e. of the first three orthodox Caliphs), a 
term of vituperation applied by the Sunnis to the Shi‘a. 

2 The following lines, which are a continuation of these, are 
entitled: “Story of that Rdfidf who begged a certain scholar to 
describe ‘Alf, and how that scholar enquired, ‘Which ‘AIf shall I 
describe, the ‘Ali in whom I believe, or the ‘Alfin whom you believe?’” 

3 This important dogma, hotly repudiated by the Mu‘tazila, was 
one of the test-beliefs of what ultimately became the orthodox doctrine 
of Islam. 
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“people of the Qzd/a”; the Angels of the Tomb, Munkir 
and Nakir ; the two blasts of the trumpet ; the distribution 
of the books kept by the recording angels; the Balance; 
the Bridge of Szvdt; the fifty stations of ‘Avasdt; indicating 
that the infidels shall remain in Hell-fire for ever, while 
sinners shall escape therefrom by the intercession of the 
virtuous and the pious; Paradise and its degrees. 

The second book of the “Chain of Gold” consists chiefly 
of dissertations on the different kinds and phases of Love, 
“metaphorical” and “real,” and anecdotes of saints and 
lovers. The third contains for the most part anecdotes of 
kings, and towards the end several about physicians. 
Amongst the latter it is interesting to find two borrowed 
from the fourth Discourse of the Chahdr Magqdla of Nizami- 
i-“Aradi of Samarqand, one related by Avicenna concerning 
a certain physician at the Samanid Court who healed a 
maidservant by psychical treatment, and the other describing 
how Avicenna himself cured a prince of the House of Buwayh 
of melancholic delusions’. These are followed by a dis- 
quisition on the two opposite kinds of poetry, the one “a 
comfort to the soul” and the other “a diminution of the 
heart”; and an interesting dissertation on poets of old time 
who rewarded their royal patrons by immortalizing their 
names, which would otherwise have passed into oblivion. 
The poets of whom mention is here made are Riudaki, 
‘Unsuri, Sana’i, Nizam{, Mu‘izzi, Anwari, Khaqani, Zahir, 
Sa‘di, Kamal and Salman of Sawa. Another anecdote from 
the Chahdér Maqdla’ about one of ‘Unsuri’s happy improvisa- 
tions is also introduced in this place. The book ends some- 
what abruptly with a short conclusion which, one cannot 
help feeling, would have seemed almost equally appropriate 
at any other point in the text. In a word, the “Chain of 
Gold” could bear the withdrawal of many of its component 


1 7.e. those who turn towards Mecca when they pray. 

2 See my translation of the Chahdr Magdla, Anecdotes xxxili 
(pp. 113-115) and xxxvii (pp. 125-128). 

3 Jbid., Anecdote xiv, pp. 56-58. 
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links without suffering much detriment. It contains some 
excellent matter, but is too long, and lacks artistic unity of 
conception. 


2. Saldmdu and Absdl. 


The character and scope of the curious allegorical poem 
of Salémdn and Absdl may be readily apprehended by the 
English reader from Edward FitzGerald’s rather 
free and somewhat abridged translation. His 
rendering in blank verse is generally graceful 
and sometimes eloquent ; but the employment of the metre 
of Hzawatha for the illustrative anecdotes (which, as is 
generally the case in poems of this class, frequently inter- 
rupt the continuity of the text) is a less happy experiment. 
The story is of the slenderest kind, the dvamatts persone 
being a King of Greece, a Wise Man who is his constant 
mentor and adviser, his beautiful and dearly beloved son 
Salaman, Absal the fair nurse of the boy, and Zuhra (the 
planet Venus), representing the heavenly Beauty which 
finally expels the memory of Absal from Salamdan’s mind. 
Amongst the somewhat grotesque features of the story are 
the birth of Saldman without a mother to bear him (the 
poet’s misogyny holding marriage in abhorrence, though he 
was himself married), and the seniority by some twenty 
years of the charming Absal over her nursling, whom, when 
he reached maturity, she entanglesin an attachment highly 
distasteful to the king and the sage. The latter, by a kind 
of mesmeric power, compels Salaman in the earthly paradise 
whither he has fled with Absal to build and kindle a great 
pyre of brushwood, into which the two lovers cast them- 
selves, with the result that, while poor Absal is burned toashes, 
Salamanemerges unhurt, purified from all earthly desires,and 
fit to receive the crown and throne which his father hastens 
to conferupon him. Theallegory, transparent enough with- 
out commentary, is fully explained in the Epilogue’. 


Salémin 
and Absdl 


1 Pp. 71-5 of FitzGerald’s translation ; ll. 1076-1120 of the original 
in Forbes Falconer’s edition. 
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As FitzGerald’s work has a special interest in the eyes 
of all amateurs of Persian literature, I here give an extract 
of his translation with the corresponding passage of the 
original’, The passage selected describes the arrival of 
the lovers, in the course of their flight from the King’s 
reproaches, in the enchanted island where they spend their 
joyous days of dalliance. 
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FitzGerald’s translation (pp. 48-49). 


‘‘ When they had sailed their Vessel for a Moon 
And marr their Beauty with the wind o’ th’ Sea, 
Suddenly in mid Sea revealed itself 
An Isle, beyond Description beautiful ; 

An Isle that all was Garden ; not a Bird 

Of Note or Plume in all the World but there; 
There as in Bridal Retinue array’d 

The Pheasant in his Crown, the Dove in her Collar ; 
And those who tuned their Bills among the Trees 
That Arm in Arm from Fingers paralyz’d 

With any Breath of Air Fruit moist and dry 

Down scattered in Profusion at their Feet, 

Where Fountains of Sweet Water ran, and round 
Sunshine and Shadow chequer-chased the Ground. 
Here Iram Garden seemed in Secresy 

Blowing the Rosebud of its Revelation ; 

Or Paradise, forgetful of the Day 

Of Audit, lifted from her Face the Veil. 


Saldmdn saw the Isle, and thought no more 

Of Further—there with Absdl he sat down, 

Absdl and He together side by side 

Rejoicing like the Lily and the Rose, 

Together like the Body and the Soul. 

Under its Trees in one another’s Arms 

They slept—they drank its Fountains hand in hand— 
Sought Sugar with the Parrot—or in sport 
Paraded with the Peacock—raced the Partridge— 
Or fell a-talking with the Nightingale. 

There was the Rose without a Thorn, and there 
The Treasure and no Serpent to beware— 

What sweeter than your Mistress at your side 

In such a Solitude, and none to chide!” 


3. The Gift of the Free. 


The Zuhfatu’'l-Ahrar, or “ Gift of the Free,” is a didactic 
and moral poem of theological and ethical contents com- 
- prising, besides doxologies, eulogies of the 
is ee Prophet, and Supplications to God (Mundat), 
twenty /aqgdlat or Discourses, of which the last! 


1 See note on p. 527. 
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is addressed to the poet’s little son Yusuf Diya’u’d-Din, who 
was then only four years of age, while his father was sixty. 
Each discourse is, as a rule, followed by one or more illustra- 
tive anecdotes. Ina short prose preface prefixed to the poem 
Jami implies that it was inspired by the Wlakhzanwl-Asrdr 
(“Treasury of Mysteries”) of Nizdmi and the Wafla‘w’l- 
Anwér (“Dayspring of Lights”) of Amir Khusraw of Dihli, 
The poem is on the whole dull and monotonous, and can- 
not be regarded as a favourable specimen of Jami’s work. 
As a specimen I give a prose translation of part of the 
author’s above-mentioned address to his son, the original of 
which can be consulted by those who desire it in Forbes 
Falconer’s printed text. 


Twentieth Discourse, 
giving counsel to my precious son. 

(May he be nurtured on the Herb of Beauty in the Garden of 
Childhood, and may he find his way to the Limit of Perfection 
in the School of Eloquence !) 

(1615) 
“© New Moon to the night of my hope, to whose Image the eye of 
my fortune is a pledge! 
The Crescent Moon arises after thirty days, while thou didst show 
thy face after sixty years. 
Thy years are four at the time of reckoning: may thy four be forty 
and thy forty four?! 
May each forty [years] of thine be guadraginta’, wherein, by know- 
ledge and ecstasy, thou mayst explore the degrees of Perfection ! 
Thy name is the Y#suf [Joseph] of the Egypt of Faith: may thy 
title be the Light (Dzyd) of the Empire and of Religion! 
With the pen which inditeth wisdom I write this Book of Wisdom 
for thee. 
Although thou hast not at present understanding of advice, when 
thou attainest the age of understanding put it into practice. 


1 Pp. 91-93 of Forbes Falconer’s edition, ll. 1615~1659. 

2 J.e., | suppose, ‘may thy four years increase to forty years, yea, to 
four times forty !” 

3 Chilla (Arabic Aréa%n), a period of fasting and religious exercises 
lasting forty days practised by darwtshes and seekers after occult powers. 
See my Year amongst the Persians, p. 148. 
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Until the hair of thy face becomes a veil, set not thy foot outside the 
house into the market and the street!. 

Be the enchainer of thine own feet; be the [willing] prisoner of thine 
own apartments (Zavram). 

Never carry thy goods from the companionship of thy house-fellows 
to the doors of strangers. 

- The sight of a stranger is not auspicious, especially if his age exceed 

thine. 

If they set thee to work at school and place the tables of the alphabet 
in thy lap, 

Do not sit beside every low-born [school-fellow]: separate thyself 
from all and sit alone. 

Although the letter a/z/ (1) is not by itself of crooked stature, see how 
crooked it becomes [in combination] as /am-alif (‘Y). 

When thou placest thy slate in thy lap lift not up thy finger like an 
alif therefrom. 

Modestly hang thy head like the letter dad (5); fix thine eyes upon 
it like the letter sdd (Wo). ~ 

Smiling now at this one, now at that one, show not thy teeth like 
the letter sZ7 (VL). 

Divide not thy heart with errant thoughts; be like the letter s/m 
(_£) too narrow-mouthed for speech. 

Hearken not vainly to every kind of tittle-tattle, so that thou mayst 
not suffer the pain of a box on the ear. 

Take heed of right behaviour during the teacher’s lessons, lest thou 
become the little drum? of the school-room. 

Although the [master’s] slaps impart virtue, yet is it better if thou 
dost not bring the affair to slapping !” 


Excellent as this paternal advice (and there is much 
more of it) may be, it does not constitute what we should 
regard as suitable material for poetry, while here again the 
many fanciful conceits about the ethical lessons to be learned 
from the shapes of the letters of the alphabet make it diff- 
cult to produce a tolerable translation even in prose. 


4. The Rosary of the Pious. 


The Subhatu'l-Abrdr, or “Rosary of the Pious” is a 
didactic poem of theological, mystical and 

ae ethical contents very similar to the last, equally 
lacking in coherence and even less attractive in 


1 Young boys in the East are almost as carefully secluded as girls. 
2 By being beaten with the sticks. 
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form and matter. The following story of Abraham and 
the aged Fire-Worshipper, which also occurs in Sa‘di’s 
Bistan', and is the subject of some very lengthy reflections 
in Forbes’s Persian Grammar’, where it is quoted amongst 
the extracts, may serve as a specimen. 
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‘One from a heathen temple took the road 
And lodged as guest in Abraham’s abode, 
Who, seeing that his practice did accord 
Ill with true faith, dismissed him from his board. 
Beholding him a stranger to God’s Grace, 
The Fire-fane’s smoke apparent in his face, 
Bade him confess the Lord who doth bestow 
Men’s daily bread, or leave the board and go. 
The aged man arose, and ‘ Friend,’ quoth he, 
‘Can Faith the vassal of the Belly be?’ 
With lips athirst and mouth unfilled with food 
He turned away his face and took the road. 
To Abraham a message from the skies 
Came, saying, ‘O most fair in qualities! 
‘Although that stranger held an alien creed, 
‘Food to forbid him was no righteous deed. 
‘For more than threescore years and ten, in fine, 
‘He offered worship at a heathen shrine, 
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‘Yet ne’er did I his sustenance withhold, 
‘Saying, “Thy heart is dead to faith and cold.” 
‘What harm were it if from thine ample store 
‘Some morsels thou shouldst give him, Jess or more ?’ 
Abraham called him back, and did accord 

A place to him at his most bounteous board. 
‘This flood of grace,’ the aged man enquired, 

‘ After that first rebuff what thought inspired ?’ 
He told the message which his act had banned, 
And told him too of that stern reprimand. 

‘To one,’ the old man said, ‘who thus can take 
‘To task his servant for a stranger's sake 

‘Can I endure a stranger to remain, 

‘Or fail his love and friendship to attain ?’ 
Unto the Source of Good he then addressed 
His homage, and his faith in God professed.” 


The story and the moral are admirable, but most Persian 
scholars will, I think, prefer Sa‘di’s older to Jamf’s later 
version. 


5. Yusuf and Zulaykhd. 


The fifth of the “Seven Thrones,” the Romance of 
Yusuf (Joseph) and Zulaykha (Potiphar’s wife), is by far the 
most celebrated and popular, and is also the 

fume most accessible both in the original and in trans- 
. lation. The entire text, with German metrical 
translation and notes by Vincenz Edlem von Rosenzweig, 
was published in a fine folio volume at Vienna in 1824, and 
there are several Oriental editions of the text’. I have 
already alluded to the late Mr A. Rogers’ English rhymed 
translation (1892) which cannot be described as happy ; 
R. T. H. Griffith’s earlier translation (1881) I have not seen. 
Of two fine passages on the nature of Beauty and its 
essential desire to manifest itself, and on love of the creature 
considered as the bridge leading to love of the Creator? 
I have published translations, originally in a lecture on 


1 See Ethé’s Zndia Office Persian Catalogue, col. 746-747. 
2 This latter passage is practically a commentary on the well- 
known Sufi aphorism, “the Phenomenal is the Bridge to the Real.” 
(AigioS! SpJos5 jlano!!) 
34—2 
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Sufiism contributed to the Religious Systems of the World 
and again in part in vol. i of my Lzterary History of Persia 


(pp. 439 and 442). 

The story itself, based on the Szratu Yusuf (Qur dn xii), 
which describes it as “the most beautiful of stories,” is one 
of the most popular themes of romantic poetry in Persia 
and Turkey, and engaged the attention of the great Firdawsi 
after he had finished the Séh-ndma, and after him of a 
whole series of Persian poets. Of the Turkish renderings 
of the tale a pretty complete list will be found in a foot- 
note in the second volume of Gibb’s H7story of Ottoman 
Poetry*. But of all these renderings of the well-known tale 
Jami’s deservedly holds the highest place, and on it his 
reputation largely rests. The text of the following trans- 
lation, which unfortunately is a very inadequate representa- 
tion of the original, occurs on p. 81 of von Rosenzweig’s 
edition, I]. 19-42. 


“This speech from Bazigha* when Joseph heard 
From his sweet mouth came forth this living word: 
‘That Master-craftsman’s work am I,’ said he; 
‘One single drop contents me from His Sea. 

‘One dot is Heaven from His Pen of Power, 

‘And from His Beauty’s garth this world a flower. 
‘The Sun’s a gleam from out His Wisdom’s Light, 
‘The Earth’s a bubble on His Sea of Might. 
‘Each mundane atom He a Mirror made, 

‘And His Reflection in each one displayed. 

‘His Beauty from all faults and flaws is free, 

‘Hid ‘neath the Veil of what no eye can see. 
‘Discerning eyes in all that’s dowered with Grace 
‘See naught, when well they look, except His Face?. 
‘Beside the Prototype the Shadow’s dim; 

‘See His Reflection, haste thee unto Him. 

‘If from the Prototype you stand bereft, 

“When fades the Shadow, naught to you is left. 


1 Published by Swan Sonnenschein in 1892, pp. 314-332. 
2 Vol. ii, pp. 148-150 ad calc. | 
3 A lady who, like Zulaykhd, falls in love with Joseph, but is turned 

by his exhortations from love of the creature to love of the Creator. 
4 Cf. Quran ii, 109. 
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‘Nor will the Shadow long remain with thee; 
‘The Rose’s colour hath no constancy. 

‘Look to the Source, if permanence you claim ; 
‘Go to the Root, if constancy’s your aim. 

‘Can that which is, and soon is not again, 

‘Make throb the heart, or twinge the vital vein ?’” 


6. Laylé and Majniin. 


Of the last two of Jami’s “Seven Thrones,” the Romance 
of Layla and Majnin and the Book of Wisdom 
an” of Alexander, copies are rare, but I have been 
able to examine them cursorily in a fine manu- 
script}, transcribed in 937/1530-1, belonging to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and have selected the following passages 
as typical. The first two are from the Laylé and Majnin*. 
* Clidle bro 9 UlEsbe ne Lsr® yd 
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1 It bears the class-mark R. 13. 8. 
2 Ff. 68-69». 
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On the meaning of the Love of the Loyal and the Loyalty 
of Lovers. 


‘“When the Dawn of Eternity whispered of Love, Love cast the Fire 

of Longing into the Pen. 

The Pen raised its head from the Tablet of Not-Being, and drew a 
hundred pictures of wondrous aspect. 

The Heavens are the offspring of Love: the Elements fell to Earth 
through Love. 

Without Love is no token of Good or Evil: that thing which is not 
of Love is indeed non-existent. 

This lofty azure Roof which revolveth through the days and nights 

Is the Lotus of the Garden of Love, and the Ball [which lies] in the 
curve of Love’s Polo-stick. 

That Magnetism which is inherent in the Stone, and which fastens 
its grasp so firmly on the Iron, 

Is a Love precipitated in Iron Resolve which hath appeared from 
within the Stone. 

Behold the Stone, how in this resting-place it becomes without 
weight through longing for its opponent : 

Judge therefrom of those who suffer sorrow in the attraction of the 
love of those dear to the heart. 

Although Love is painful, it is the consolation of pure bosoms. 

Without the blessing of Love how shall a man escape from the 
sorrow of the inverted Wheel [of Heaven] ?” 
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Concerning the cause of the versification of this Book, and the 
reason of the arrangement of this Address. 


“When I withdrew the Veil from this Mystery, and prepared this 


strange Song, 


The Parrot of my Genius became an eater of sugar from the Story 


of Joseph and Zulaykha. 


In this outpouring of sugar there sprang from my Pen sweet verses 


mingled with sugar. 
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Therefrom tumult fell upon the World, and a gladness in the hearts 
of lovers. 

It was a Fountain of Graciousness, but therefrom my thirst was not 
appeased. 

The Bird of my Heart desired to sing another song on another topic. 

When under fortunate auspices I cast lots, [the lot] fell on an account 
of Majnin’s plight. 

Although aforetime two Masters, raised high above the Realm of 
Verse, 

Unloosed their tongues in the enunciation of subtleties, and therein 
did full justice to speech ; 

That one? pouring forth pearls like a Treasure (gam) from Ganja, 
and this one* scattering sugar like a Parrot in India; 

That one smiting the ears of [unjustified] pretension, and this one 
unveiling the bride of the Ideal; 

That one with his verse engraving an inscription on the rock, and 
this one giving colour [to the tale] by his exquisite art ; 

That one raising his standard to the Zenith of Glory, and this one 
preparing the spells of Magic; 

I also bound my girdle behind me, and seated myself on my dromedary 
fleet as the wind, 

And wherever their Pegasus? attained, through their inspiring minds 

{ also urged onwards my camel in humility, and brought myself 
within the range of their dust. 

Though I fall behind their reckoning, yet their dust upon my face 
sufficeth me.” 


W Whe Book of Wisdom of Alexander. 

The following anecdote from the Khivad-ndma-t- 
Stkandart, or “ Book of Wisdom of Alexander,” is taken 
from the same manuscript as the last two extracts: 
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1 Le., Nizdm{ of Ganja. 

2 Amfr Khusraw of Dihii. 

3 Rakhsh, the name of Rustam’s celebrated charger. 
4 R.13.8 of Trinity College, Cambridge, f. 171°. 
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Story of the Kite which lent an ear to the Frog’s talk, and in 
hope of credit let slip the cash from its hand. 


“The cycle of heaven now bids me indite 
For example the tale of the frog and the kite. 
A kite, wont to prey on the birds of the air, 
By the weakness of age was reduced to despair. 
For soaring its pinions no longer avail; 
For hunting the strength of its talons doth fail. 
From the depth of its soul bitter wailing arose ; 
An abode by the shore of a lakelet it chose. 
Now when in that place it had dwelt for a spell 
On a sudden a frog in its clutches there fell. 
The miserable frog made a piteous appeal : 
‘To woe thou hast turned,’ it lamented, ‘my weal!’ 
‘O haste not to seek my destruction,’ it cried ; 
‘Turn the steed of intent from my murder aside! 
‘An unsavoury morsel I yield at the best, 
‘ Neither sweet to the palate not good to digest. 
‘My body is nothing save ill-flavoured skin: 
‘What eater of meat can find pleasure therein? 
‘Unclose then thy beak, leave me free to depart, 
‘And tidings of gladness convey to my heart! 
‘Then by magic and spells evermore at thy wish 
*I will guide thee to toothsome and savoury fish, 
‘In the river’s clear streamlets long nurtured and bred, 
‘And with various food-stuffs abundantly fed, 
‘From the head to the tail flesh and fatness alone, 
‘With scarcely a skin and with hardly a bone! 
‘Their bellies like silver, their backs bright of blee, 
‘Their eyes like reflections of stars in the sea. 
‘With silvery scales back and sides are alight 
‘As with God’s starry largesse the heavens by night. 
‘Far better, all persons of taste will agree, 
‘Is a mouthful of such than a hundred like me.’ 


The kite, by an oath confirmation to seek, 
Relaxed its control: the frog fell from its beak ; 
With one leap it returned to its watery lair, 

And the kite once again was the slave of despair. 
Its seat in the dust of destruction it took, 
Neither frog in its talons nor fish on its hook. 
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That kite disappointed is like unto me, 
Whose soul has been turned from the pathway of glee. 
Composure has quitted my heart at the thought 
- Of finding expression for thoughts so distraught. 
In my hands, through my lack of good fortune, I find 
Neither graces of speech nor composure of mind. 
O cupbearer, come, pass the bowl, I entreat, 
And like heaven, I pray thee, the cycle repeat ! 
That wine I desire which to peace giveth birth, 
And frees us from all the defilements of earth. 
O minstrel, approach, that the listening lute 
At the touch of thy fingers may cease to be mute. 
The heart of the heedless shall wake at its cry, 
And the message of angels descend from the sky.” 
As the Sad‘a (“ Septet”) of Jami was admittedly inspired 
by and modelled on the Khamsa (“Quintet”) of Nizamf, 
some comparison of their respective styles and 
uate . °f methods may fairly be demanded. As I con- 
romantic poet = sider that in questions of literary taste it is very 
with NizAmi ; ‘ . 
difficult for a foreigner to judge, I requested 
my Persian colleague, Mirza Bihrtz, son of the distinguished 
physician and writer Mirza Abu'l-Fadl of Sawa, a young 
man of great promise and ability, well read in both Arabic 
and Persian literature, to write a short essay on this point, 
and I here reproduce in English the gist of his opinions. 
Jamf’s verses, writes Mirza Bihruz, rival, and perhaps 
even excel, those of Nizamf in poetical form, sweetness and 
simplicity, being unlaboured and altogether free from 
artificiality ; but they fall far short of them in strength 
(matdnat), poetic imagination and eloquence. To appreciate 
and enjoy Nizami a profound knowledge of the Persian 
language is required, while Jamf can be read with pleasure 
by all, whence his greater fame and popularity, especially 
in India, Turkey and other lands where Persian literature 
is an exotic. Moreover Nizami was a man of far-reaching 
attainments, not only in the language and history of his 
country, but in the sciences, especially the mathematical 
sciences, of his time, so that often he cannot be understood 
except bya reader similarly gifted. Such an one, however, 
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will find in him depths and subtleties for which he would 
seek in vain in Jami’s poetry. 

In one only of his “Five Poems” does Nizami challenge 
comparison with his great predecessor Firdawsi, to wit in 
his “ Alexander Book” (Szkandar-ndéma), which, 
alike in metre and subject-matter, resembles 
the corresponding portion of the Shdh-ndéma, 
but, in the judgement of most critics, falls short of it. But 
here Nizami was apparently more hampered than Firdawsi 
by the fanaticism of a less tolerant age, as he hints in the 
following lines: 


Cas ime 9S Cgc SST jhe 

‘pyr Sy Ustbelwe iwj Ish aS 

‘crocs NAL gihekana Lop cyl 5 

“jlol Keel 5G Ian é- a 

“The world was so warmed by Fire-worship 

That thou mayst well be ashamed of thy Muhammadanism. 
We are Musulmans, while he is called a Guebre (gadr): : 
If that be heathenism (gaérv/), what is Muhammadanism ? 


Return, O Nizdmf, to the tenour of thy tale, 
For harsh are the notes of the bird of admonition! ” 


Nizdmf and 
Firdawsi 


Jami, though a mystic, was essentially an orthodox 
Muhammadan, and shows little of the enthusiasm for pre- 
fete Islamic Persia which inspired Firdawsi, and, in 
imitation of a lesser degree, Nizami. Of his indebtedness 
a to the latter he makes no secret, and, indeed, 
follows his footsteps with extraordinary closeness, though 
here and there he introduces topics and dissertations entirely 
his own? Not only does he imitate Nizdmi in the titles, 
metres and subdivisions of his poems, but even in minute 

1 This matter is discussed at length by Shibli in his Shz‘vv’/-‘A jam, 


vol. i, pp. 323-356. 
2 E.g. his curious explanation of and commentary on the letters of 
the Bismlldh near the beginning of the Zuhfatiwl-Ahréar. 
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personal details. Thus each poet addresses himself and 
gives advice to a seven-year-old son, the only difference 
being that while Nizami encourages his son to study 
Medicine, Jami recommends Theology. The parallelism 
is especially apparent in the sections dealing with the 
“cause of the versification of the tale” of Layla and 
Majnun in the respective versions of the two poets, but 
lack of space compels me to omit the illustrations of this 
given by Mirzd Bihriz in his essay. Such critical com- 
parison of the works of the great Persian poets is very 
important and has hitherto been too much neglected, but 
the necessary preliminary work of a historical, biographical 
and bibliographical character is all that I have been able to 
attempt in this and the preceding volumes on the literary 
history of Persia. 


Of Jami’s lyric poetry, embodied, as already mentioned? 

in three separate Dzwdns, it is impossible to give an adequate 
account in this volume, which has already 

ae ee exceeded in bulk the limits I had assigned to it. 
In Europe German scholars alone have done 

much work in this field, notably von Rosenzweig?, Riickert? 
and Wickerhauser in his blitenkranz*. Having regard to 
the eminence of Jami in this field also, and to the abundance 
of his output, a separate monograph would be required to 
do adequate justice to the subject, which deserves fuller 
study not only on account of Jami’s own merit as a lyric 
poet, but also by reason of the profound influence which, 


1 See pp. 515-6 supra. 

2 Biographische Notizen tiber Mewlana Abdurrahman Dschamt 
nebst Ubersetzungsproben aus seinen Diwanen von Vinzenz Edlem 
von Rosenzweig (Vienna, 1840). The pages of this volume are, 
unfortunately, unnumbered. 

3 His work extends over 33 years (1844-1876). It began in the 
Z. f. a. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, vols. v, pp. 281-336, and vi, pp. 189- 
227; and was continued in the Z. D. AZ.G., vols. 11, pp. 26-51; iv, pp. 
44-61; Vv, pp. 308-329; Vi, pp. 491-504; xxiv, pp. 563-590; xxv, pp. 
95-112; xxvi, pp. 461-464 ; and xxix, pp. 191-1098. 

4 Leipzig, 1855 and Vienna, 1858. 
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as already indicated', he exercised over his successors, 
not only in Persia, but also in Turkey. I hope that it may 
be possible to recur to his lyric poetry in my next volume, 
when I come to trace the development of the ghazal in 
later times, but for the moment I must content myself with 
a few specimens selected after a cursory perusal of the 
edition of his first Déwdn printed at Constantinople in 
1284/1867—8, and based, as stated in the colophon, on an 
autograph manuscript? I have also at hand a much fuller 
text of the same Déwdn \lithographed at Lucknow in 
1298/1881, which contains many poems omitted in the 
Turkish edition, and comprises 568 as against 182 pages. 


a. 
Way Le RS 165 Sle red cipeo (y 
Ws Ip aie Ole sles toby 
he gm AN AD Us laa 5) IG Lg 
Vem Gadd thy ond 93 j) aS pad cnyy 
‘ike oghe lem 95 39 A> md 9 Cw! Gre 
SaeS Sgn iat y old wld jt ofS : 
ey Saul god aig 99 py p00 Shy 
Wnro aS 9 wl Lind used $5 als 
te “dnp ApS j§ Lasley joe poy 
Napet she Ol j oopet YliSle » 
‘ots ws eS a yo ls ole ol 5 
Vrete famed Kile soy “oryds 9) 
famed GE gob Lrsey Garb 0) sole 
GAM ald (gle ZAI 9 ett 
1 See pp. 421-3 supra. 
2 Unfortunately no indication of the whereabouts of this MS. is 
forthcoming. The texts here given have been emended in some places 


from the Indian lithographed edition, which often gives a more correct 
reading. 
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“© Thou whose Beauty doth appear in all that appeareth, may a 
thousand holy spirits be Thy sacrifice ! 

Like the flute I make complaint of my separation from Thee every 
moment, and this is the more strange since I am not parted 
from Thee for a single instant. 

It is Love alone which reveals itself in the two worlds, sometimes 
through the raiment of the King, and sometimes through the 
garment of the beggar. 

One sound reaches thine ear in two ways; now thou callest it ‘Echo’ 
and now ‘ Voice.’ 

Arise, O cupbearer, and graciously pour out a draught of that grief- 
dispelling wine for the sorrow-stricken lovers! 

Of that special wine which, when it delivers me from myself, leaves 
in the eye of contemplation naught but God. 

O Jdmf, the road of guidance to God is naught but Love: [this] we 
tell you, and ‘ Peace be upon him who followeth right guidance.’” 


The following is evidently inspired by and modelled on 
the well-known ode of Hafiz composed in the same metre 
and rhyme’: 


(2) 


CIS se Ee CT 

‘Upro opdols ol jt sel go Cvs Sg 2 
‘ gieme y51 yale gle ae (1938) Jog Soe 2255 om 

‘Lede J Band A wos Sog—— 
COT Seog gals 3! ashe p+ 5 ee U> 

W)> Sor Ulyls Sub cpt seer aS 
‘lei US cine jl C0 9 igohs oy 5 hal rey 

ASS he RASS ges) ce & 38s 
Path per pep Spe ST od pil gh japes 

Uns rede el j! el te tsi 39) &S 
1 This line is an obvious reminiscence of the opening line of the 


Mathnawt. 
2 It is the first ehazal in the Déwdu of Hafiz. 
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‘SLto we ser igo op Jd 33 9h pot jl Ine 
AdLe them ah fim Slat 3 9! JRE 2023 oe 


‘aylo Wat sole slepiot 395 yom j 
e ows 3) Oe o 7a v0oE 30 OO 1 
(spb 25 asa yxei Ged S9 
““O Breeze of Morning, visit the hills of Nejd for me and kiss them, 
for the fragrance of the Friend comes from those pure camping- 
grounds. 

When the longing for union increases, what occasion for blame is 
there if Majnin follows the litters in the hope of [finding amongst 
them] Layld’s howdah ? 

My heart is filled with love for the Friend, who is not heedless 
thereof, for they say ‘ Hearts have a road to hearts.’ 

Behold, Salma hath arrived from the road, while I am in such case 
through bodily weakness; take, then, O comrade, my spirit as 
a gift from me and accept it. 

O cloud-like! eye, do not shed the rain of regret in her path, for it 
is better that her horse’s hoof should be far removed from the 
plague of such mire. 

In my heart were knotted a hundred difficulties through separation 
from her; when I saw her form all difficulties were solved 
forthwith. 

Jami suffers vexations from the harshness of this grievous cycle, but 
fear of the wearisomeness of penitents did not prolong them.” 


3 

“Lay! wk, J 9 Sam we 9 EU yb 
‘Lety) Cel pom jem SS fre Lp Sw 

‘glow Gas jl ao Came yd droge 39 en 
‘leis! Comoitro le Cp! aS aslane 9 “yo 

‘Cee 0 ld 9 whe YY gal 
Ley) SomolaS os & 95 Yr ~J 45 

‘ele Jo G5 45 95 olny Cadi “deny 
‘Lentz! Comels “Aimy gd Epo LeS ps 


1 J.e, weeping. 
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Lad gdy Wyle Jo gil 4 Ri eS 50 
‘Unis! Cumabed ope ty ads yi pied 
‘Gee ime inte gut uy!) 
Lents! Cumole where he gel. “AS 
‘ale 43 9 Wud (50 4 9 Same a 95 Ste jl sole 
Leis! Coole 9 (50 (Shim dim Cite op 


‘Here is the border of the garden, the brink of the stream, and the 
lip of the goblet: arise, O cup-bearer, for here abstinence is a 
crime. 

If the elder of the monastery is intoxicated with the delights of 
music, give me the wine-tavern, for here this state endureth 
continually ! 

Thou didst touch the lip of the goblet with thy lip, and I the drunkard 
know not which is here thy ruby lip and which the wine. 

Not my heart alone 1s bound in thy black tresses: wherever there is 
a birdlike heart it is here caught in the snare. 

Thou dost draw the sword to divide my heart in twain; lay aside 
the sword, for here one glance is sufficient. 

Do not explain the difficulties of Love to the reasonable ; utter not 
a private matter, for here is a public assembly. 

Jami is intoxicated with thy love, though he has seen neither wine 
nor goblet: here is the Banquet of Love: what place is there 
for wine or goblet?” 


(4) 

 CoannSy Une dguaitio dot ji! 9 sip) lige 
cy yen ait BES pS oly ro 

‘iso Ula Creel Ceteme Utge 
Cy Crom! Crh Sig) Sp gle 

“8s “Aah 3 pmo tnd pal i4-? ash) gsm 
‘Sens dd 99 le 4S gp pao OS! 

Clad 9 WU Cg aS Cigrd Yim ctf 
‘Say nbped 93 4S 39% (ged pbllb 
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GF? Mod Crise Us Je) aS lei! 
‘Cae Keg yb 52 Kar 9 gly 
Ng 5 gam 95 Le nls 5 Lwgel 
hs ge dry 
rie oS 9 Sail jh nbd Creme CH? (gel 
‘ae EG S90 9 ety ile leJiLe 


“The fair ones are a thousand, but of them all my desire is one; my 
speech is one, though they cut me into a hundred pieces with 
the sword. 

The assembly of the beautiful is a pleasant meeting-place, but the 
Moon whence this assembly derives its lustre is one. 

For each pace of her advance we desire a different present, but we 
fall short [of this our desire], for the soul in the bedy is [only] one. 

I have grown so thin that, but for my lamentation and wailing, it 
would not appear that there was anyone in this shirt. 

Where the charming ruby [lips} of Shirin are glowing, rubies and 
pebbles are alike in the eyes of [Farhad] the Tunneller. 

It was thou of all the fair ones who didst shatter my name and fame; 
yea, of a hundred Abrahams the breaker of idols is but one. 

O Jdmi, close thy mouth from speech in this garden, for there the 
song of the nightingale and the shriek of the raven are one!” 


This poem bears a great similarity, both in form and 
ideas, to an ode of unknown authorship of which I printed 
the opening lines with a verse translation in my Year 
amongst the Perstans’, The fourth couplet appears to have 
been inspired by the well-known Arabic verses of al-Mu- 
tanabbi?: 


‘sey Soil ax al Sed! hl 
‘ed 9 ote Ged pot 3 


Idee 


3) Si Jt us? 235 ou 


a 


- be nth cme 206 


‘on a! mol acc al =,tb! 


rd 


we 2 +99 ° 
‘a7 I Wes gory (AS 
oe 8 2 ow oe 4 ? o 
‘stp5 2d DL) shine J 5 
I p.sgor. 2 .Ed. Dieterici, p. 5- 
B52 
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“On the day of parting passion wore away my body with sorrow, 

while separation effected a divorce between my eyelids and sleep. 

[I am only] a spirit permeating [a body] like a splinter [in leanness}, 

no longer visible when the wind blows the garment away from it. 

Thin enough is my body, for indeed I am a man whom thou wouldst 
not see if I did not speak to thee.” 

This is not an isolated instance of the influence of 
Arabian poetry on Jami’s Persian verse. Thus the line: 

03 ~” 
“WES a)5 “aril 51 Up joy Wl rae 
‘UKS IG 5 4d 9 nq OLS IE jG aS 
““t was of the company of dreg-drainers on that day 
When there was [as yet] no trace of the vine or of the vine-planter” 
is, as Mirza Bihraz has pointed out to me, almost certainly 
inspired by the celebrated couplet of the great Egyptian 
mystic ‘Umar ibnu'l-Farid?: 
eee ee 8 3 o- 7-0 
Cat Shes SI JS cee bye US 
“We drained a draught of wine to the memory of the Friend: 
We were intoxicated therewith ere ever the Vine was created.” 

Of the great Persian. lyrical poets who preceded Jami 
the influence of Sa‘di and Hafiz is most noticeable ; and in 
the verses sometimes known collectively as the Vay-ndéma?, 

r “Book of the Reed,” he has skilfully imitated the style 
and lucidly developed the idea of the Prologue to Jalalu’d- 
Din Rumi’s great Mystical Mathnawi. To conclude and 


epitomize in one sentence this wholly inadequate account 
of one who, though I decline to regard him as the last great 


classical poet of Persia, was certainly one of the most talented, 
versatile and prolific. In Jami the mystical and pantheistic 
thought of Persia may be said to find its most complete and 
vivid expression; while, though he may have been equalled 
or even surpassed by others in each of the numerous realms 
of literature which he cultivated, no other Persian poet or 
writer has been so successful in so many different fields, and 
the enthusiastic admiration of his most eminent contempo- 
raries is justified by his prolific and many-sided genius. 

1 Ed. Cheikh ed-Dahdah (Paris, 1855), p. 472. 

2 See p. 514 supra. 
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Ab4qé4 (Mongol I-Khdn, xiii), 17-25, 
31, 40, 53, 69, 106, 112, 114, 175 

‘Abbas ‘‘ the Great,” Shah — (Safawi 
king, xvi-xvii), 317, 396 

ee (murderer of Ulugh Beg, xv), 
38 

‘Abbasid Caliphs (viii-xiii), g1, 206, 
396, 484 

‘Abbdsf clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Abdal (a class of invisible saints), 
276 and n. 

Abdal Beg (xv—xvi), 417 

‘Abdu'l-‘Aziz b. Ulugh Beg (Tfmurid, 
xv), 386 

‘Abdu’l-Ghafur of Ldr (disciple of 

ami, xv-xvi), 458, 508 

‘Abdu’l- Hamid (Ottoman Sultan, xix— 
xx), Io7 n. 

‘Abdu’llah. Shaykh — Ansérf (saint, 
iv-v), 479, 5143 Amir — of Shfrdz 
(xii); Mir — (father of Shah 
Ni‘matu’lla4h, xiv), 464; — b. 
Fadlu lah of Shiraz (historian, xiii- 
xiv), see Wassaf-i-Hadrat and 
Ta’rikh-i-Wasséf; Prince — b. 
Ibré4him b. Shah-rukh (Timtrid, 
xv), 387, 429; —b. Mir ‘Ali (calli- 
graphist, xv), 3953; — Alathnawt- 
gu (known as Hatifi, xvi), 459 


Abt ‘Abdi’ll4h Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr b. ‘Uthmdn. See Imami 

‘Abdu’l-Latif, son of the minister 
and historian Rashidu’d-Din Fad- 
lu’lléh (xiii—xiv), 82, 84; Prince —, 
son of Ulugh Bey the Tfmurid (xv), 
82, 84, 386, 387, 388, 390, 429, 


438, 503 

‘Abdu’l-Majfd b. ‘Izzu’d-Din (Hurtff 
heretic, xv). See Firishta-zada 

‘Abdu’l-Muw’min, son of Rashfdu’d- 
Din Fadlu’llah (xiii-xiv), 813° — 
the rhapsodist, put to death (xiv~ 
XV), 195 

‘Abdu’l-Mugtadir, Mawlawf — (con- 
temporary Indian scholar), 259n., 
260, 261, 263, 287n., 293n. 

‘Abdu’l - Qadir. — of Mardgha 
(musician, xiv-xv), Igt, 384; — 
(? Huruff, xiv), 368 

‘Abdu’l-Wahid (name adopted: by 
Herman Bicknell, ¢.v., xix), 


302-3 
‘Abdu’n-Nabf Fakhru’z-Zamdn (bio- 
pher of poets, xvii), 273 
‘Abdu’r-Rahim. — Houriifi (xiv), 
368; — Khdn-Khdnan (Akbar’s 
general, translator of the Bdbur- 
ndima into Persian, xvi), 392 


559 


‘Abdu’r-Rahman, Shaykh — Faémf 
(author of old and apparently lost 
history of Herat), 174, 4313 — (un- 
identified, xv), 494; — Bey Sheref 
(contemporary ‘Turkish historian), 
408 n., 4II, 412 

‘Abdu’r-Razzaq. —Sarbadér ruler 
(xiv), 178; — Kamélu’d-Din of 
Samarqand (historian, xv), 361, 
393, 397, 426, 428-430, 464, 4735 
— Ldahijf (commentator of the 
Gulshan-i-Rdz, xvii), 148 

Abel-Rémusat, 10, 19n. 

Abghéay (grandfather of T{miir, xiv), 
185 

Anne, (near Zanjdn), 31, 87 

Abiward, 497 

Abkhaz, 85, 122, 490 

Abraham, 89, 5290-31, 547 

Abulustayn, Battle of — (A.D. 1277), 19 

Abyssinia, Abyssinians, 89, 398 

Achaemenian dynasty, 3 . 

Adam, 73, 89, 100, 133, 219N., 245, 
335» 343 

intieageaiaran ers work), 374; 450 

Aden, 111, 327, 398 

Adharbayjan (Persian province), 43, 
122 n., 146, 160, 173, 187, 192, 
194, 264, 272, 317; 321, 332, 382; 
' 385, 389, 397 399, 400, 401, 402, 
400, 409, 410, 416, 425, 426, 462, 


409 
Aahari (poet, xiv-xv), 259, 350, 3525 
438, 497, 498, 502-3 
‘Adil Shah, Mfr — (d. a.p. 1424), 
489 
Adrianople (Turkish Zairné), 104, 


56, 370 

‘adudu'd- Din. — ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdn 
‘b, Ahmad al-Ij{ (theologian and 
philosopher, xiv), 159, 170, 276 n., 
356-7; — (grandson of Fadlu’llah 
al-Huriff, xv), 366 

Afég u Anfus (poem by Bushaq, xv), 
350; — (poem by Mahmtd Qarf 
of Yazd, xv), 351-2 

Afdal-i-K4sht (poet, xiv), 154 

Afdalu’d-Din. Mawldné — (xiii), 
27; Sayyid — Mas‘dd (pensioner, 
xiv), 81 

Afghénistén, Afghans, 64, 107, 122n., 
152N., 161, 175, 193, 379: 393 

‘Afifa (daughter of Amfr Khusraw, 
Xil1), OQ 

‘Afifu’d-Din of Baghdad (xiv), 83 

Afrdsiyéb (Ata&bek of Luristan, xiii), 


a7 
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Africa, North —, 92 

Afshér tribe (supporting Shah Isma‘fl 
the Safawi, xvi), 417 

Agra (taken by Babur, A.D. 1326), 

3 

Arar: Siac (name of a Per- 
sian air), 500n. 

Ahar, 27, 416 

Ah{ (poet of Babur’s time, xvi), 4 59 

Ahlf (poet of Turshiz, xv), 438, 459 

Ahmad. Sultan — Taktdar (Mongol 
Il-khan, xiii), 25-6, 27, 313 — 
(Muzaffari prince of Kirman, xiv), 
163, 168, 169, 190; — b. Uways 
of the Il-khanf or Jala’ir dynasty 
(xiv), 172, 173, 187, 191, 196, Logs 
204, 205, 206, 284, 358, 366, 399, 
400; — b. Abu Sa‘id (Timtrid 
prince, xv), 390; Chapel of — 
504; Sultan — (Ottoman, xvii), 
396; — Shah Bahmani (of the 
Deccan, xv or xvi), 464 ; Sultdn — 
(governor of Kurdistan, xv), 401; 
— b. Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’ll4h 
(governor of Ardabfl, xiii-xiv), 84; 
86; — (Aq- -qoyénhi prince, xiv), 
404; Shaykh —-i-Jdm (saint, xi- 
xi), 479; — Suhrawardi (calli- 
graphist, xiii), 84; — b. Sahl of 
Balkh (geographer, cited in Muz- 
hatwl- Qulub, 2? xiii), 99; — b. 
Abi ‘Abdi’llah (author of the 
Tibydn, cited in the Nuzhatiu'l- 
Qulib), 99; Qadi — of Damgh4én 
(historian, source of 7a rb hh-t- 
Guzida), 89; Khwdja — (mer- 
chant, xiv), 84; — of Tabriz (poet, 
author of Shdhinshah-ndma, xiv), 
1035. = -1-Lur (Hurtiff, assailant of 
Shah-rukh, A.D. 1426), 366, 382, 
473; Sayyid — Toghan- oghlu (en- 
voy of Uztn Hasan to Ottoman 
Sultan, xv), 410; Faridu’d-Din — 
b. Sa‘d-at-Taftdzdnt (theologian 
and jurist, xv), 398, 423, 458; 
— Dedé b. Lutfu’llah (Turkish his. 
torian, xvii), 384 n. ; ;— b. Muham- 
mad Nadfm (Turkish historian, 
translator from the Arabic of the 
last writer’s Sahd’tfwl-Akhbdr, 
xviii), 384n.; Dr — Khan (con- 
temporary), 183, 361 

Ahmad-abad (Gujerat, India); 318 

Ahrar, Khwaja — Naqshbandi (saint, 

XV), 441 

he ihe (wife of the Prophet, called 

Humayrd), 320Nn. 
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— Sultén Begum (Babur’s wife), 


‘Ajith Makhldygbt (‘‘ Wonders of 
Creation” of al-Qazwini, xiii), 64n. 

‘Aj@ ibu'l-Magdir ft akhbdré Timur 
(‘‘Marvels of Destiny in the History 
of Timur,” by Ibn ‘Arabshah, 
g.v., XV), 181, 183, 321Nn., 355-6 

Akbar (the celebrated ‘‘ Great Mogul ” 
Emperor of India, xvi-xvii), 391, 


392, 393 n- 
Akhi Jug (antagonist of Mubérizu’d- 
Din, xiv), 165 
ee (Purkish Hurifi book), 


374- 

Athlég - % Galdtt (by Jaldlu’d- Din 
Dawéni, xv), 246, 389, 442-4 
Akhlég-t-Muhsint (by Husayn Wa‘iz- 

1-Kashiff, xv), 246, 443, 444 

A khldg -t- Nasir - a asiru’d- Din 
Tisf, xiii), 18 n., 

* Akhidqw 1- Ashraf to ‘Ubayd -i- 
Zakani, xiv), 230, 232, 235, 237, 
244-51, 257 

Akhlat, 188, 192, 401 

Akhtar (the “‘ Star,” a Persian news- 
paper published at Constantinople, 
A.D, 1875-1895), 515 n. 

‘Akka (St Jean d’Acre in Syria, 
ravaged by Timiir in A.D. t4o1), 


,. 197 
Ala Tagh (or — daégh, mountain), 59, 


192 

Alafrank (son of Gaykhdti, Mongol 
prince, xili-xiv), 43, 48 

Alamiit (stronghold of the Assassins), 
6, 25, 66, 69, 92, 255 

Alast (‘‘ Day of —”), 219n., 307 
and n., 308 

‘Ala’u’d-Dawla. — b. Ahmad Jald’ir 
(xiv), 191; — b. Baysunqur 
(Timurid prince, xv), 386-8; — 
Bakhtish4h Ghazi (fatter of Daw- 
latshah, ¢.v., xv), 436 

‘Ala’u’d-Din. — ‘Ata Malik-i-Ju- 
wayni (historian, xl), 20, 22, 24, 
25, 29; 65, 88, 106; Khwdja — 
Hindu (correspondent of Rashi- 
du’d-Din Fadlw’lléh, xiii-xiv), 82 ; 
Malik — (correspondent of same, 
xili-xiv), 85; Sultan — of India 
(correspondent of same, xiii-xiv), 
85; — Kurt (xiv), 176; Khwaja 
— Muhammad (fiscal officer of 
Sultan Abt Sa‘{d, xiv), 2153 — 
(appealed to by ‘Ubayd-i i-Zdkan{, 
xiv), 240, 241; — Simndanf (xiii— 
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xiv), 484; — ‘Ali Qushji (astro- 
nomer and philosopher, xv), 386, 
407 
Alburz Mountains, 316n. 
Aleppo (//alaé), 181, 197, 361, 425, 
449, 464 
Alexander “the Great” (/skandar- 
t-Rumi), 3, 16, 89, gon., 182, 
228, 291 n., 317 N-, 3731533, 536, 


54! 

Alexandria (/skandariyya), 53 n. 

A lfiyya(wa) Shalfiyya(pornographical 
work by Azraqi, xi), 347 and n., 
349» 350 

‘Ali. — b. Abf Talib (fourth Caliph 
of Sunnis and first Imam of Shi‘a, 
vil), 51, 7!I, Of, 250, 255, §10, 
519. 521; — Rida (eighth Im4m 
of Shi‘a, viii-ix), 44; Shaykh — 
b. Kinjik (or Kikhshik, or Kichik, 
Mongol, xiv), 53; Amir — Pddi- 
shah (Mongol noble, xiv), 59; 
Amir— (governor of ‘Iraq-i-‘Arab, 
xili~xiv), 80-81, 82; — b. Rashf- 
du’d-Din Fadlu'llah (xiii-xiv), 84; 
— Sahl (son of Shaykh Abti Ishdq 
Inju, xiv), 163, 275 ne3 — b. 
Uways Jalair (xiv), 172; — 
Mu’ayyad (Sarbaddr, xiv), 

— Sultan Qtichin (retainer of Shah- 
rukh, xv), 366; — Taz (or Pfr 
‘Alf, xv), 381; — Beg b. Qara 
‘Osman (or‘ Uthman, of the*‘White 
Sheep” Turkméns, xv), 404; — 

Qushjf (entitled ‘Ald’u a. aim 
g.¥., xv), 386, 407 ; — b. Husayn 
Wa‘iz-i-Kashifi (xv), 434, 441-2; 


- 

Abu VAN b. Sind, 443. See Avicenna 

‘Ali-garh (A.-O. M. College, India), 
108, 261 

‘Ali-shah. — (rival and enemy of 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’lléh, xiv), 
51-2, 54, 70, 71; — (son of the 
same Rashfd, xiii-xiv), 84 

‘Aliyyu’l-A‘l4 (successor of Fadlu’llah 
al-Hurufi, XIV-XV), 371, 374) 451 

Allahu Akbar, Tang-i- — (defile near 
Shirdz), 291 and n. 

Allesandri, Vincentio d’ — (Italian 
traveller in Persia, xvi), 381 n. 

Almagest, 18, 502 

“ Alumut ” (last ruler of Aq-Qoyinli 
dynasty so called by Italians), 415 

Alwand Beg b. Yusuf Aq-Qoytinli 

(xv~xvi), 417-18 
Amdan-Kuh, 176 
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America, 107 

Amid (Diydr Bakr), 192, 404 

‘Amidu’l-Mulk Sdéhib-Diwan (patron 
of ‘Ubayd-i-Zakdni, xiv), 235, 238 

Amin (poet contemporary with Katibi, 
XV), 494 

Amini (poet parodied by Mahmud 
Qarf of Yazd), 352 

Aminu’d-Din. — Nasr Mustawfi 
(great-grandfather of Hamdu’lldh 
Mustawfi of Qazwin, xiii), 87, 96; 
Khwaja — (minister of Shaykh 
Abt Ishaq Inju, xiv), 233; Shaykh 
—— (? identical with preceding), 
275 ; — (poet parodied by Bushdaq, 
probably identical with Amtnt 
mentioned above), 350 ; 

Amir Bey (Ottoman envoy to Uztn 
Hasan, xv), 410 

Amir Khusraw of Dihlf (poet, xiii), 
108-10. See under Khusraw 

Amfr{, Yusuf — (poet attached to 
Baysunghur, xv), 501 

Amurath, a corruption of Murad, ¢.v. 

‘Ana (in Mesopotamia), 42, 69, 81 

Ana’l-Hagg (‘1 am the Real,” z.e. 
God), 195n. 

Anatolia, 371, 451 

Andakdn, 180 

Andakhid, 185 

Andalusia, 132 

Angioletto, Giovan Maria —- (Italian 
traveller in Persia, xv), 381n., 
409, 411, 412, 413, 416 

Angora (Anqura), Battle of — (A.D. 
1402), 198, 199, 365, 370 

*Antsu’l-‘Arifin (the ‘ Gnostics’ 
Familiar,” by Qasimu’l-Anwar, 
7-U-), 475, 482, 485 

Antsu’l-‘Ashigin (the ‘‘ Lovers’ 
Familiar,” by Qasimu’l-Anwar, 


q-¥.), 475 

Antsu’l-“Ushshdg (by Sharafu’d-Din 
Rami, A.D. 1423), 462 

Anjou, King René of —, 395 

‘Angd (mythical bird), 136 and n., 
316n. 

Antioch (Antdkiya), 81 

Anusharwdn, Khusraw — (the Sdsd- 
nian, vi). See Nushirwan 

Anwari (poet, xii), 64, 118, 224, 291, 
350, 510, 522 

Anwdr-t-Suhaylt (‘ Lights of Cano- 
pus,” by Husayn WA‘iz-i-Kdshifi, 

, XV), 441, 443, 463, 504 

Aq Bagha (‘White Bull,” grandfather 
of Shaykh Hasan-i-Buzurg), 171 


INDEX 


Aq-Qoyunlu (‘‘White Sheep” Turk- 
man dynasty, xv—xvi), 379, 380, 
381, 389, 399, 493-4, 407-9, 

, 417, 418, 421 n., 444 

Aq Shamsu’d- Din, Shaykh — (Turkish 
theologian, xv), 411 

Aqtdb (** Poles,” plural of Qzts, a 
class of the Rijalu’l-Ghayb, or In- 
visible Saints), 276 n. 

Arabia, Arabic, Arabs, 3-5, 32, 64, 
93> 99, 132, 162, 231 n., Bgom., 
461, 467, 468 n. 

Arabia Felix, 184. See Yaman 

‘‘Arabian Nights” (47 Layla wa 
Layla), 221 

Arabic literature produced in Persia, 
62-65 

Ibnu’l-‘Arabf, Shaykh Muhyi’d-Din 
— (the great mystic, xii-xili), 63, 
127, 128, 132, 139, 446n., 447, 


404, 514 

Ibn ‘Arabshdh (historian, xiv), 181, 
183, 185, 197N., 198, 203, 321N., 
355-6 

Araxes (Aras) river, 187, 192, 196 

Ardyish-ndma (‘Book of Adorn- 
ment”’ by the poet Mahmtid Qari 
of Yazd, xv), 352 

Arbil, 191 

Archives (Paris), 10 

Arcturus (Szmdék), 113 

Ardabfl, 42, 85, 86, 362, 416, 473, 
474, 482, 485, 486 

Ardashir. — Bdabakdn (founder of 
Sdsdnian dynasty, iii), gon.; — 
-i-Changi(Mirdnshah’s harper, xiv), 
195 n.; — (unidentified, xv), 494-5 

Arghin (Mongol Il-khdn, A.D. 1284- 
91), 26, 27-34, 37, 40, 46, 47, 163 

‘Arif Hikmat Bey (Turkish poet, 
XVHli-x1x), 371 


‘Arifi (poet of Herat, xv), 438, 490, 


495-7 

Arik Bigd (brother of Hulagt the 
Mongol, xiii), 58 

Aristotle, 18, 443 

Arjish, 399 

Armenia, Armenians, 54, 181, 190, 
196, 201, 406, 489 

Arpa, Arpaga’in (Mongol 
xiv), 58-59, I71, 274n. 

Arran, 57, 67 

‘Arsh-nama (‘‘ Book of the Throne,”’ 
Persian Huruff work), 375, 450 

Arzanjan, 83, 188. See also Erzinjan 

Asaf (Solomon’s minister), 67, 307, 
308, 309 


[l-khdn, 


INDEX 


Asafi (poet, xv), 438, 458 

‘Ashara (unidentified place in Meso- 
potamia), 81 

Ash‘ari (doctrine), 301 

*Ashi‘‘atwl-Lama‘dt (Jémi’s com- 
mentary on oS a 
q-2'.), 132-3, 444-7, 5 

‘Ashiq Chelebi (bateativer’ of Turkish 
poets), 369 

Ashraf, Malik-i- — (xiv}, 170 

Ashraf-i i-Mamad-pish (poet parodied 
by Mahmud Qarf of Yazd), 352 

Asia Minor, 3, 5, 53) 54) 36, 58, 71, 
92, 99, III, 127, 155, 188, 196, 
3572 397, 404, 408, 479 

“‘Asjadf (poet, xi), 65 

Asilu’d-Din (b. Nasiey’d- Din Tusi, 
astronomer, xiii), 48; — (judge of 
Shiraz, xiv), 275, 2 

Asir-Garh (Burhdnpur, “ital 289 

‘‘Asmurat” (Italian corruption of 
Murdd), 412 

Asréru’t-Tanzil (al-Baydawi’s com- 
mentary on the Qur’dn, xiii), 63 

**Assambei” (Italian corruption of 
Hasan Beg, z.e. Uzin Hasan, 


g:U-), 389, 404 
‘Assar (poet of Tabriz, xiv), 159, 328, 


344 

Assassins (of Alamut, ¢.v.), 6, 19, 25, 

. 53, 66, 69, 73, 92, 154-5, 255 

Astard, 482 

Astardbdd, 190, 216, 286, 355, 365, 
368, 379, 388; 390, 395, 488, 489 

** Astibisti”’ (Italian corruption of 
flasht Bihisht, ‘‘the Eight Para- 
dises”’), 414 

Astrachan, 336 

Astrology condemned, 86 

Atabek (son of Shamsu’d-Din Mu- 
hammad Sdhid-Diwdn, xiii), 28, 
29; — dynasty cf Fars, 92, 100, 
121, 274 (see also Saleharid); — 
of Luristan, Q.v , 68, 92, 189 

Atash-kada (* Fire- temple,’ ” a well- 
known biography of Persian poets 
by Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhar, xviii), 
IKI, 119, @109211, 276, 222, 230, 

258, 274, 321 N., 331N., 345 

‘Aten 14h, Mir — a Mashhad (writer 

, of Babur’s time, xv—xvi), 438 

Athéru’l-Biléd (“Monuments of the 
Lands” by al-Qazwin{, xiii), 64-5 

Atheneum (newspaper), 95 n. 

Athfr-1-Awmdanf (poet, xill), 154, 261 

Tbnu’l-Athir (Arabian historian, xiii), 
88, 144 Nn. 
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Auguries from Hafiz (¢afa’ul), 311- 
I 

ate (printers, of Hertford), 504 n. 

Austrians (defeated by em at 
Liegnitz, A.D. 1241), 6 

Avesta, 290 N., 317 Nn. 

Avicenna (Shaykh Abi ‘Ali ibn Sina, 
X-xi), 443, 522 

Avnik, 192, 196 

‘ Awdsim, 81 

‘Awfi (Nuru’d-Din Muhammad, bio- 
grapher, xiii), 65 

Awhadi of Mardgha (poet, xiii—xiv), 
2128, 141-6; parodied, 352 

Awhadu’d-Din of Kirmdn (poet, xiii), 
65, 2128, 139-41, 473 

Awjdn, 166 

Awrang-zib ‘Alamgir (‘Great Mogul”’ 
Emperor, A-D. 1659-1707), 391 

Awtdd (a a ea the ‘Invisible 
Saints”), 27 

Aydak4n, 171 

Aydin, 192 

Ay Khdatun (daughter of Rashfdu’d- 
Din Fadlu’llah), 84 

‘Ayn Jdlut (defeat a Mongols _ by 
Egyptians at — in A.D. 1260), 19 

‘Ayntab, 197 

Aywdnak (near Ray), 194 

Ayyubi Dynasty, 408 

Azad, Ghuldm ‘Alf Khan — (bio- 
grapher, xvili), 289 

Azraqi (poet, xi), 347 


Baba Husayn (murderer of ‘Abdu’l- 
Latif the parricide in A.D. 1450), 


aoe OP 


386-7 
Baéb4 Kuhi (Shrine of — at Shiraz), 


274 

Baba Sangu (holy man of Andakhud, 
xiv), 185 

Babd-Sawda’i (poet, oe 438.497, 501 

Babis, 432, 452, 465, 4 

<a Mirza Abu’I- “Odsim (Timurid, 

d. 1456-7), 3ty 387, 388, 390, 

421 n., 429; Zahiru’d-Din Mu- 
hammad ( imirid, founder of the 
‘* Great Mogul ” Empire i in India, 
XV-xvi), 184 and note on pro- 
nunciation of the name, 311 n., 
380, 391-3, 418-19, 433, 440, 
453-60, 505, 507 

Bdburi (favourite of Zahiru’d-Din 
Babur), 455 

* Babur-ndma (autobiography of Za- 
hiru’d-Din Bdbur), 391-3, 440, 
453-9, 505 Nn. 
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‘*Babylon,” ‘Sultan of —,” 199, 201 

Bachi Niyan (Mongol general, his 
letter to the Pope), 10 

Badakhshan, 388, 390, 393 

Badakhshf (poet, xv), 438 

Badayi'v’ s-Sandyt' (a work on Rhe- 
toric by Mir ‘Ata’u’llah of Mash- 
had, xv), 458 

Badghts, 179) 427 

Badi‘u’z-Zaman, — al- Hamadhdéni 
(man of letters, x-xi), 139 n.; — 
b. Abu’l-Ghdzf Sultan Husayn 
(Timurid prince, xv-xvi), 399, 416, 
418 

Badr. — (poet of Chach or Shdsh in 
Transoxiana, xiii), 106, 110; — 
ag satirized by Katibf, xv), 

I-2 

Baghdad, 4) 20, 24, 31, 32, 33, 34) 
54, 55, 60, 62, 66, 70, 78, 82, 111, 
160, 161, 162, 164n., 166, 172, 
183, 191, 195 n., 196, 197, 204, 
205, 206, 208, 223, 225, 226, 230, 
234, 250, 257, 261, 263, 264, 284, 
285, 317, 357, 361, 366, 368, 396, 
399; 402, 409, 510, 511 

Baghddd Khéatun (daughter of the 
Am({r Chtbén, xiv), 54, 56, 57, 
58, 170, 171 

Bahfdur (title assumed by the Mongol 
Il-khdén Abi Said in A.D. 1318), 


53 

BadlPistde (the ‘‘Spring-Land,” by 
Jami, xv), 258, 273, 347 M., 430, 
489, 515 

Bahérlt tribe, 399 

Baha’u’d-Dawla, Bahman Mirza (Q4- 
jax Prince and bibliophile, xix), 
80, 100 Nn. 

Baha’u’d-Din. — Juwayni (great- 
grandfather of Shamsu’d-Din Mu- 
hammad Séhtb-Diwdn, xii-xmi), 
20; — Juwayni (son of the above- 
mentioned Séhzb-Déwén, xiit), 21- 
22, 29, 119; — Zakariyyd (saint 
of Multdn and spiritual guide of 
‘Irdqi, xiii), 125, 127, 1743; — 
Ahmad (commonly called Sultdn 
Walad or Veled g.v., son of 
Mawlané4 Jaldlu’d-Din Rumf, xiii), 
155; — (father of the poet Hafiz, 
xiv), 2743 — Qdra ‘Osman (known 
as Qdra Iluk, ‘*the Black Leech,” 
of the Ag-goytinlis or ‘White 
Sheep ” Turkmans, xiv-xv), 404 

Bahman Mirza, 80, 1oon. See above 

‘under Baha’u’d-Dawla 
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Bahman Shah (of India, xv), 400 

Bahrdm u Gul-andém (poem by 
Katibi, xv), 487 

Bakhshfs (Uyghur priests and scribes), 
50, III, 112 and n. 

Abu Bakr. — (the first Caliph, vii), 
74, 255 and n.; — b. Sa‘d-i-Zangf 
ae of Fars, xiii), 100; — 
father of Mubdrizu’d- Din, founder 
of the Muzaffarf dynasty, xiii), 
162; — (son of Mfrdénshéh b. 
Timur, Soo — 399, 400 

Baku, 175, 368. 4 

Bala ‘bakk (Baalvek), 197 

Baladu’l-‘Ayn, 81 

Balkh, 108, 432) 4 36 

-Balkhf, Abi Z atl ‘Ahmad b. Sahl — 
(geographer and author of the 


Suwari’l.Agdlim, one of the 
sources of the Nuzhatu’l-Qulub, 
g.v.), 99 and n. 

Bam, 81, 165 


Bamiydn, 122 

Bandkat (or Fanakat in Transoxiana), 
100 and n., 320Nn. 

Bandkatt, Tartkh-i- —, 
See Rawdatu UWli'l- Albab 

Bandtu'n-Na‘sh (Arabic name for the 
constellation of Ursa Major), 213 n. 

Bang (Cannabis Indica or Hashtsh), 
150 and n., 181 and n. 

Bankipore (Library and Catalogues), 
108, 1091s, 250 Ms, 920050207 N., 
293M. 312 T., 317 N., 319 

Banna’{ (poet, xv), 438, 457, 458 

Banu Jahan (wife of Mubdrizu’d-Dfin 
Muhammad, xiv), 163 

Baqir b. GhiyAthu’d- Din Kurt (xiv), 


100-103. 


177 

Barandaq (poet of Bukhard, xv), 501 

Barbad (minstrel of Khusraw Parwiz, 
vii), 267 and n. 

Barbaro, Josafa — (Venetian envoy 
to Persia, xv), 380, 399, 404 

Barbier de Meynard, 43i 

Bardi Beg (xv), 381-2 

Bar-Hebraeus, Abu’l-Faraj — (Chris- 
tian historian and physician, xiti), 
12, 18, 19 R., 25 Ne, 26... 27 Is, 
48n., 64, 106 n. 

Barmak, House of —, or 
cides,” 21 

Barquq (al-Maliku’z-Zahir, ruler of 
Egypt, xiv), 191 

Bashérat-ndma (‘Turkish Huruff poem 
by Raff‘i, xv), 375, 449-50 

Basra, 81, 85 


*¢ Barme- 
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Batnir, Massacre of — (xiv), 194 

Batti (Mongol prince, xiii), 54, 354 

Ibn Battita (Arabian traveller, xiv), 
47N., 55n., 56n., 58, 61, 64 

Bayandari (the ‘* White Sheep” Turk- 
man dynasty, xv-xvi), 402, 404. 
See Aq-qoyunlu 

Baydnu ‘T-Tagd iy (by Rashfdu’d-Din 
Fadlw’ll4h, xiv), 77, 79 

Bayazid. — (of Bistam, saint and 
mystic), 479; — b. Mubdrizu’d- 
Din Muhammad, founder of the 
Muzaffar{ dynasty (xiv), 163; 
b. Sultén Uways of the Il- ‘chant 
or Jal@’ir dynasty (xiv), 1733 — I, 
knownas Yrldirim, the cet wen der- 
bolt” (Ottoman Sultan, A.D. 1389- 
1402), 173, 196, 198-9, 203-6, 
365, 399, 400; — II (Ottoman 
Sultdn, A.D. 1481-1512), 398 
(where ‘* TI” is twice erroneously 
given as ‘‘III”), 418, 419, 422, 
423; Khwdja — (Hurifi, xiv), 
68 
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Bayazfd (Turkish frontier fortress), 188 

Baybars (al-Maliku’z-Zahir, Sultan of 
Egypt, xill), 19 

-Bayda (the Arabic name of 7zrébat-r- 
Safid i in F4rs), 63 

-Baydawi, Qadi Nasiru’d-Din — (com- 
mentator, historian and judge, xili), 
63, 88, 100, Io1, 272 n. 

Baydg (Mongol il- khan, A.D. 1295), 
39-40 

Bayhaq, 178 

Bayqara (Timurid prince, nephew of 
Shah-rukh, xiv—xv), 427 

Bayrdm, Khwaja — Bahdarlu (of the 
dynasty of the ‘‘ Black Sheep” or 
Qara-qoyunlu, 9.2.), 399 

Baysunqur. — (T{murid prince, son 
of Shah-rukh, xv), 108, 366, 380, 
385 and n., 386, 387, 395-6, 400, 
424, 427, 438, 453) 473s 499-501 ; 

. Ya‘qub (of the Aq-qoyunlu 
or ‘*White Sheep ” dynasty, czrc. 
A.D. 1500), 415 

Bazdarf family of Qazwin, 94 

Bazigha (her love affair with Joseph), 
§32 and n. 

‘* Beard,” ‘‘ Book of the —”’ (A%sh- 
ndma, by ‘Ubayd-i-Zdékanf, xiv), 
235, 251 

Bektdsh, Hajji — (d. A.D. 1337-8), 
371-2, 374, 451 

Bektash{ order of dervishes, 365, 
370-5, 450-2 
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Belgian professors at Cambridge (A.D. 
1915), 132 n., 427. See also 


Fasihi, Muséon 

Belin (Notice sur Mir Ali-Chir..., 
1861), 391, 439, 506, 508 

Bell, Miss Gertrude Lowthian — 
(Poems from the Divan of Hafiz, 
1897), 162, 273, 286, 291, 292, 
303-6, 308-11 

Bengal, 286, 287, 393, 398 

Bernhauer, 15 

Beveridge, Mrs — (edition of Bdbur- 
nama, 1905), 391 

Bianchi, 399 

Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris), 237, 
372 

Bicknell, Herman — (translator of 
Hafiz, d. 1875), 283, 290, 291 n., 
302-3, 304-7, 309, 310 

Bihndm (his fatal banquet at Hama- 
dan, A.D. 1282), 25n. 

Bihriiz, Mirza Dhabihw’'llsh — of 


Sawa (contemporary), 541, 542, 
ee 
Bihzdd (miniature painter, xv), 456, 
459, 505 


Bijanagar, 398, 429 

Birjand, 155 

Bisdti (poet, xv), 438, 501 

Bishdr{ (family or clan of Qazwin), 94 

Bistam, 59, 178 

Bitlfs, 192 

‘*Black Sheep” 
Qara-qoyunlu 

Blochet, M. Edgar — (edition of part 
of the Jami‘u’t-Tawarikh, g.v.), 


Turkmdns.. See 


740. 
Blochmann (Persian Prosody, 1872), 


514 n. 
Blue Banner (Léon Cahun), 15 
Blithensammlung aus d. Morgenl. 
Mystik (Tholuck, 1825), 147 
Blitenkranz (Wickerhauser, 1885-8), 


542 
Bodenstadt (translator of H4fiz, 1877), 
303 
Bohemia, 10, to2 
Bombay, 231 : 
‘*Bousaet,”’ ‘‘ Boussay” (Italian cor- 
ruption of Abu Sa‘id, 7.v.), 61 
Brahmins, 342 n. 
Britain, British, 102, 183 
British Museum, 367, 430, 445 
Brockelmann, Karl — (Gesch. d. arad. 
Litt., 1898-1902), 63n., 64n., 
99N-, 354) 355, 350, 357 
Brockhaus(editorof HAfiz), 299n., 302 
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Broussa, 199 
Buddhist, Buddhism, 44, 73 
Buhlul (rebellion of —, A.D. 1395), 


193 
Bukhard, 82, 186, 188, 189, 234, 238, 


432 

Bila Timiri (family or clan of Qaz- 
win), 94 

Bulgarians, 15 

Bulqén Khatin (mentioned in Rashf- 
du’d-Din’s will), 28 

Biqd, Amfr — (mentioned in Rashf- 
du’d-Din’s will), 28 

Buraq (rebellion of —, A.D. 1268-9), 
25 

-Burda (the ‘*Mantle-poem”’ of al- 
Busiri), 363 

Burgundy, Dukes of —, 395 

Burhén-i-Jémi* (Persian dictionary), 


351 

Burhdn-i-Qdti‘ (Persian dictionary), 
351 N. 

Burhénf{ (family or clan of Qazwin), 


94 

Burhdnputr, 289 

Burhanu’d-Din. Qad{ — (Turkish 
warrior-poet, xiv-xv), 404; Say- 
yid — (father of Mirkhwand the 
historian), 432 

Burtyjird, 187, 190, 368 

‘*Busech” (Italian corruption of Abu 
Sa‘id, 7.v.), 389, 410, 429n. 

Bushanj, 150, 175, I 

Bushé4dg (Abt Ishdq, parodist of 
Shfréz), 159, 209, 211, 257, 299, 
344-51; 353) 492 

-Busirf (Arabic poet, author of the 
Burda), 363 

Bustdn (of Sa‘d{, xiii), 16, 354, 529 

Buwayhid dynasty, 91, 522 

Byzantine Empire, 205, 409 


Caesarea (Qaysariyya), 83, 85 

Cahun, Léon —, gn., 14, 15 

Cairo, 42, 196, 356, 357 

Calcutta, 21 

Calf, Golden —, 35, 

Caliph, Caliphate (K Bufo, Khiléfat), 
5,°62;"'73, 4, 90, OI, Qe Tor, 
247n. See also under ‘Abbasias, 
Fatimids, Umayyads 

Calmucks, 398 

Cambay, 39 

Garttintind oKhén- béligh, z.e. Pekin), 


397 
Cambridge, 112, 162, 367, 368, 373, 
427, 430N., 440, 443, 445, 496 


INDEX 


‘‘Cafio’’ (name of Timtr’s wife as 
given by Clavijo), 200 
Caracoili, 399. See Qara-qoyunlu 
Carmathians, 451 
‘*Carparth’’ (corruption of Kharput, 
g.V+), 389 
Cashmere, 283. See Kashmir 
Caspian Provinces and Sea, 3, 6, 15, 
187, 355, 481, 482. See also 
Gilan, Mazandaran 
“Cassan” (Italian corruption of 
Kashan, g.v.), 389 
Catalonia, 102 
Cathay (Az%a?d), 75, 228 
Catholic church, 6 
Catkins called ‘‘ Willow-cats”’ (gverba- 
2-b¢d), 118 and n. 
Caucasus, 7 
Ceylon, 122, 398 
Chabistar, or Shabistar (7.v.), 146 
Chabot, J.-B. —, 31n., 52n. 
Chach, Chach{, 110, 262, 320 N. 
Chaghatdy Khan, 66 
Chaghatdy language, 391, 438. See 
Eastern Turkish, Turki 
Chahir Magdla (by N izam{-1-‘Artdi 
of Samargand, xii), 65, 256, 353 N., 
§22 Nn. 
Chansons de Gestes, 394 
Chao (Chinese paper-money intro- 
duced into Persia), 37-9 
Chelebi, 479 
Chess, 456-7 
Chézy (translator into French of 
Jémi’s Layla wa Majnun, Paris, 
1805), 516 
Chilla (forty days’ fasting and self- 
nee in Arabic arba‘in), 125, 


China, Giana 37, 43. 44.49, 64,73, 
74, 75, 77: 86, 89, 101-3, 202, 
206, 228, 362, 383, 397, 398 

Chingiz Khan or Qa’4n (xii—-xiii), 11, 
12, 15, 16, 40, 43, 65, 73) 74s 103, 
159, 180, 182, 185, 203, 250, 285, 
364, 383 , 

Chinglz-ndma (or Shahinshdh-ndma 
of Ahmad of Tabriz, xiv), 103 

Chosroes (generic name for Sdsdnian 
king, Arabic Kisra, Persian Khus- 
raw, 7.v.) 

Christ, Christians, 17, 18, 19, 54, 58, 
101, 116, 134, 196, 201, 259, 281, 
282, 338, 342n., 372, 467, 476 

Chronograms, 58, 282, 283, 385, 386, 
387, 512. This list is not ex- 
haustive 


INDEX 


Chronological Retrospect (Major David 
Price, 1811-21), 196 and n. 

Chubdn, Amfr — (xiv), 51-56, 59, 60, 
1707 

Churches destroyed by orders of 

Ghazan (cérc. A.D. 1295), 40 

Churchill, Sidney — (rare Persian 
books acquired by —), 95, 300 

Clarke,Col. H. Wilberforce — (transla- 
torof Hafiz, etc.),.299, 300, 302, 303 

Clavijo, Ruy Gonzalez de — (Spanish 
anibassador to Tfmur, A.D. 1404- 
5), 199-201 

Clement. Pope — IV, 19; Pope 
= Ven _ 

Cologne (mentioned by the historian 
Banakat{, xiv), 102 

“Como” (Italian corruption of Qum, 
q-U-); 389 

Comneni, 407, 408-9 

Compass, invention of —, 15 

Constantinople, 64, 199, 201, 203, 
206, 231, 257; 307, 368, 370, 399, 
405, 409, 413, 419 

Contarini, Ambrosio — (Venetian 

envoy to Persia, xv), 380, 406 and 

N., 410 

Copts, era of the —, 89 

Cordier, M. Henri — (edition of 
Odoric of Pordenone), 61 n. 

Crusades, 8 

“Curlumameth”’ (Italian corruption 
of Oghurlt Muhammad, ¢.v.), 
410 


Dabiran (family of Qazwin), 94 

Dah Fast (by ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, xiv), 
237, 252 

Dah Wasl (by Mahmud Qarf of Yazd, 
XV), 352 

Dahhak (legendary tyrant of Persia), 
250 

Ties nies 6 

Ddmdd Ibrahim Pasha (xviii), 384 n. 

Damascus (Dimashq), 41, 42, 122, 128, 
181, 197, 355» 356, 357) 425» 402 

Damghdn, 81, 190, 368, 388 

eee amend Bahadur (general, xiii), 
17 

Dante compared with H4fiz, 292-3 

Dardbjird, 356 

Darband, 175 : 

Darby (translatorof Petis de la Croix’s 
Life of Timur into English, 1723), 


393 
Darius (Dard). — Hystaspes, 405; 
the last —, 228, 229 
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Darrab, Sayyid Amir Hajji — (xiv), 
164 | 

Dérw'l-Aytdm (in Shiraz), 444 

Dérw sh-Shifé (in Shiraz), 166, 355 

Daru’s-Siydadat-2-Ghazdéni (at Si- 
was), 83; — -2-Sudfdnd (at Herat), 


504 

Dasht, 356 

Dastiir-ndma (by Nizarf), 155 

David’s melodious voice, 500 

David Comnenas, 408 

Davy, Major — (xviii), 184 

Dawan (in Fars), 444 

*Dawlatshah. — (ruler of Kirmdn, 
xiv), 166; — b. Bakhtishah of 
Samarqand (author of the well- 
known Biography of Poets, xv), 
g4On., 47, 72, 108, 109n., III, 
ri5n., r18n., 119, r41, 188, 209, 
ZtO; 211, 2959222, 203, 224, 230, 
258, 259, 262, 263, 265, 272, 273, 
274, 282, 311 N., 321, 331Nn., 344, 
345» 349, 347, 362, 363, 382, 383- 
4. 434, 439-7, 439, 453, 459, 
487n., 488, 489, 491 N-, 497, 498, 
499-501, 505, 508 

Daylamis, 91. See Buwayhids 

Deccan, 285, 464 

Defrémery, 64 n. 

Delhi. See Dihlt 

Deluge, era of —, 89 

Despina. — (daughter of Michael 
Palaeologus and wife of Abdqd 
Kh4n the Mongol [l-khdn, xill), 
18; — (daughter of Kalo Joannes 
and wife of Uzin Hasan, xv), 
497 

Abi Dharr, traditions of —, 514 

Dhu'l-Figdr (‘Ali’s sword), 467, 468 
and n. 

Dhu’l-Qadar (one of the nine tribes . 
supporting Shdh Isma‘fl, A.p. 
1500), 417 

Dhu’l-Qadari dynasty (xv), 401 

Dieterici (editor of al-Mutanabbi), 


347 1. 
Dihlf, 107, 108, 181, 183, 194, 358, 


391; 393 

Dilshad. — Khdatiin (daughter of 
Dimashq Khwaja, g.v.), 55. 58, 
I7I, 172, 260, 262; — Agha 
(Timur’s wife, xiv), 186 

Dimashq Khwdja (sonof Amfr Chubdn, 
xiv), 54, 55, 170 

Diwa-Mahall, 398 

Dtwan-t-Albisa (by Mahmud Qari of 
Yazd, g.v.), 351-3 
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* Diwdn-1-Atima (by Bushaq of 
Shiraz, g.v.), 346-51 

Dtwdanu'n-Nasab (source used by 
author of Za’rtkh-t-Guztda), 88 

Diydr Bakr (formerly Amid), 84, 92, 
192, 400, 402, 404, 406, 407, 408, 


a7; 41 
Diya’u’d-Din (Jami’s son), 514 
Dizful, 83, 191 
Dolmetsch (suggested Turkish etymo- 
logy), gn. 

een A archbishop of Sultdniyya 
(xiv 

Doquz Khatun (wife of Hulagi Khan, 
xiii), 18, 52n. 

Dorn, Bernard —, 210n., 426 

Drink, indulgence in — by Tartars, 
24; — 39%, 406 ; laws against —, 
53> 58, Lie =o 

Dughlat, Mired Haydar — (cousin of 
Babur and author of Ta’rikh-i- 
Rashidi, ¢.v.), 392, 453 

Dulafi (clan or family of Qazwin), 94 
Dur-duzd, Mawland ‘Ali — (poet 

parodied by Bushéq and Mahmud 


Qari), 380, 352 


Ebwz-Ziya Tevfiq (Abu’d-Diya 
Tawfiq) Bey (Turkish man of 
letters and printer, xix-xx), 231 

Edward King of England. — I, 
11, 19; —I, 11, 12,.49 

Egypt, Egyptians, 11, 19, 20, 41, 42, 
44 49) 51, 53; 54) 30 70, 83, 86, 
92, 106, 127, 162, 164n., 170, 
173 191, 197, 199, 205, 206, 312, 
329, 368, 396, 397) 399, 400, 401, 
404, 405, 414, 466, 468, 469 

‘* Elephant,” Vie of the —,” 8g 

Eleutherius, Pope —, 102 

Elias, N. — a. 1897), 170n., 364n., 


3 
Eliot Si Sir Charles —, 433 
Elliot, Sir H. — (History of India), 
107, 110 
Ellis, A. G. —, 174, 179 N., 430 
Elphinstone [Wee of India), 454 
Emessa. See Hims 
England, English, 6, 43, 44, 102, 107, 


395 

Era, [l-khanf —, 45; others em- 
ployed by different peoples, 89 

re, Dr Franz von —, 224, 225, 
22 

Erskine, W. — (historian of India), 
364N., 392N., 393 and n., 419n., 
454 


INDEX 


Er-Toghril (ancestor of the Ottoman 
Sultdns), 205 

Erzeroum, 188, 196, 199 

Erzinjan, 188, 196, 404, 408. 
also Arzanjan 

Ethé, Dr Hermann — (d. June 7, 
1917), 68 n., 103, 302 N., 515 0, 
531 n. 

Euclid, 18 

Euphrates (/wrdt), 42, 69, 81, 84, 
379, 408, 412, 5110. 

Euphuists, 461 

Europe, Europeans, 89, 395 

Eve (Hawiwd), 334, 335 

Evil Eye (rue or pepper burned for 
protection against —), 229n. 


See 


Facetize (Hazaliyyat) of ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zakani, g.v., 231, 238 

Abu’l- Fadl of Sawa, Mirza — (physi- 
cian and writer, xix), 540 

Fadtlat-ndma (Hurif{ work), 450 

Fadlw’lah. — al-LHusayni {author 
of al-Mu! jam fl Athdri Multk?l- 
‘Ajam, xiii-xiv), 68; — (author 
of Jami u't- Tawdribh, xill—xiv), 
see under Rashidu’d-Din ; —al- 
Hurtfi of Astaradbdd (heresiaxch, 
xiv), 190, 365-3741 449) 451) 4793 
— of Tabriz (physician to Timur, 
xiv-xv), 202; —, Mir — (courtier 
of Mahmud Shéh Bahmani of the 
Deccan, X1v), 285 

Fahlawiyydt (poems in dialect), 352 

Fakthatu'l-Khulafé (by Ahmad ibn 
‘Arabshah, g.U-s xiv), 356 

*Fakhrt, Kitabu'l- — (xiv), 47-5 

Fakhri- i-Bandkatt (historian and poet, 
xiv), 100-103 

Fakhr{-i-Jurjan{ (poet, xi), 65 

Fakhru’d-Din. Monastery of Shakh 
—, 28; — kurt, Malik — (xiv), 
41, 50, 150-1, 174m, 176; — 
‘Irdqf (g.v., poet, xiv), 63, 124-39, 
174, 321, 344, 350 445, 446, 
512; — Abu’l-‘Abbds Ahmad-i- 
Shfrazf (author of the Shfrdz- 
nama, xiv), 360-1; —, Khwaja 
— (correspondent of Hurufis, xiv) ; 
— ‘Ajami (Persian Mufti of Con- 
stantinople, xv), 370; — ‘Alf b. 
Husayn W4‘iz-i-Kashifi (poet, 
ras and biographer, xv-xvi), 

412, 504s 5 Og 

faaire'l- Mulk Shamsu’d- Dawla (pa- 
tron of the poet Imamf, xiii), 117, 
118 and n. 


INDEX 


Fal-ndma (table for taking auguries), 
235, 312-15 

Falconer, Forbes —, 516, 523 n., 527 

Fani (Persian ¢akhallus of Mir “Ali 
Shir Nawa’i, g.%), 505 

fe ait come (Hurdfi work), 450 

Farah, 175, 186 

Faraju ‘Nah (son of the Sdéhib-Diwin 
Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad-i-Ju- 
waynt, xiii), 29 

Abu'l-Faraj, Gregorius — b. 
(pliysician and_ historian). 
Bar Hebraeus 

Akhi Abi’l-Faraj of Zanjdn (saint, 
xi), 426 and n. 

Farghdna, 380, 393, 418 

Farhad, 328, 329, 547 

Farhddjird, 178 

Farhang-t-Anjuman- dra -yt-Nasirt 
(Persian lexicon by  Ridd-quli 
Khan, xix); 481 n. 

[bnu’l-F rid, ‘U mar — (Egyptian mys- 
tical poet, xii-xiii), 133, §14, 548. 

Farid-i-Ahwal (“Squinting Farid,” 
poet, xiv), 154 

Faridu’d-Din. — ‘Attar (mystical 
poet, xiii), 88, 344, 350, 352, 435; 
479) 505; envoy of 
Bayazid ‘‘the T hunder-bolt” to Ti- 
miir),203;— Ahmad b.Sa‘du’d-Din 
at-Taftdzdnf. See under Ahmad 

Farmadn-Khand (daughter of Rashi- 
du’d-Din Fadlu’ldh, xiv), 84 

ee a (ode of Hafiz addressed to 

Farrukh inde (king of Shirwan, c. 
A.D. 1300), 417 

Farrukhf (poet, xi), 65 

Fars, 20, 73, 83, 101, 119, 160, 163, 
165, 168, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
206, 226, 237, 272, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 284, 285, 317, 3445 359) 357; 
381, 335, 387, 389, 397, 402, 406, 
410, 444 

Fars-ndma-i-Nadsirt, 162, 165 n., 
Too Nl., 274N., 275 N.,.357 and n. 

Farydb, 175 

Faryumad, 212, 215 

Fasd4 (in Fars), 168 

Fasfhi of Khwaf (author of the rare 
Mujmal, or Compendium of his- 
tory and biography), 28 n., 29, 
4On., 67n., I12 and n., 150 and 
n., 151-2, 174 and n.; 195 N., 
210 and n., 211, 214-15, 224, 
230, 282 n., 283 maseen., 365, 
424 N., 425, 426-8 


Abhritin 
See 


di — 
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Fath-abdd, Garden of —, 83 

Fatalism (Hafiz charged with —), 
301 and n. 

Fath-‘Ali Sultan b. Imdm-quli Khan, 
318-19 

Abu’l-Fath Ibrahim b. Shdh-rukh 
(d. A.D. 1434-5), 385 n. 

Fédtthatu’sh- Shabds ‘(jam!’s first Dé- 
wan, compiled in A.D. 1479-80), 


51s 

Fatimid Caliphs, 92, 184 

-Fawd idu’d-Diy@iyya (Arabic gram- 
mar compiled by JAmi for the use 
of his son), 514 

Fayd-ndma (Turkish Hurdff work), 

450 
Bert? M. —, 231, 235 
Filwagtshdn (clan or family of Qaz- 


win), 94 

Fiott-Hughes (collector of Oriental 
MSS. ty 225 

Firdg-ndma (by Salman-i-Sawajf, 
xiv), 261 


Firdaws{, 65, 89, 93, 104, 108, 224, 
259, 316 n., 348, 350, 385, 510, 
532, 541. See also —— “nama 

Fire-arms, invention of —, 

fire- worshippers. Cape! Guebre, 
Magian, Zoroastrian 

Firidin Bey (Ahmad Firfdin Tawaf‘i, 
‘Turkish writer and official, com- 
piler of a great collection of State 
Papers known as Muzshd' dt, xvi), 
ve 398 and n., 400, gor and 

1 407, 400-1, 422-3 

F rise Muhammad Qdsim — of 
Astarabad (historian of India), 286 

Firishta-zdda (‘Abdu’l-Majid b. Fi- 
rishta ‘Izzw’d-Din, Huritiff heresi- 
arch and author of the‘ /skg- -ndma), 
371, 451 

Firuzdbdd (in Fars), 337 

-Ffrizdbadi, Abi Tahir Muhammad 

— (lexicographer, xiv-xv), 357-8 

Firtiz-Kuh, 175, 193, 3 

Fish supporting the mi (wedéhf or 
samak), 113 

FitzGerald, Kdward —, 304, 516, 
523) 524, 526 

F em Museum, Cambridge, 162, 
360 

I leischer, 156, 328 

Florence, 292 

Florin, Turkish —, 423 _ n. 

Fliigel, 88 n., 367 n. 

Forbes, Duncan —, 529 

‘“*Four” (7.e. the Four Elements), 248 
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France, French, 6, 9, 10, 395 

Franciscan envoys to Mongol court, 
I 

Franks, 73, 74, IOI, 200, 205. See 
also Europeans 

Frazer, Sir J. G. -—-, 474 

Friesland, 6 

Fuduli (Fuzili, Turkish poet of Bagh- 
dad, xvi), 441 

Furighi (Muhammad Husayn Khan 
Zukd’u’l- Mutk, contemporary Per- 
sian poet and historian), 383 

Fusisu'l-Hikam (by Shaykh Mu- 
‘hyi’d-Din ibnu'l-‘Arabi, g.z.), 


63, 127, 446, 513 


Gabr (Guebre), 38, 39, 541. See also 
Magians, 2 000dnt aS 

Ganja, 122, 326n., 535, 536 

Ganj-ndma (Turkish Hardt book), 


450 
Gantin, M. Jules— (editor of Za’rtkh- 
t-Guztda), 94 
Garm-sir, 52 
Gawhar Shad Khattin (or — Aqa, xv), 
388, 389, 410, 428 
Gaykhdatt (Mongol Il-khan, A. D. 1291— 
5)) 3%, 37-9) 43 163 
Gayl (Gél, Gil), 480, 481 
Gedik Ahmad Pasha (tutor to the 
Ottoman Prince Mustafa, xv), 411 
Gél. See above under ‘Gayl 
Genoa, 201 
Geoffrey de Langley (English envoy 
to Ghazdn’s court), 44 
Georgia, Georgians, 9, 85, 160, 188, 
190, 192, 197, 199, 362, 406, 409, 
414) 503 
German, Germany, 6, 542; German 
Emperor, 107 n. 
Gharjistan, 175 
Ghaza (Egypt), 19 
Ghazdn (Mongol tL khan, A.D. 1295- 
1304), 17, 27,.40-46, 47, 48, 69, 
70, 72, 73, 74, 76, 82, 83, 84, 
IOI, 104 n., 163, 176, 275, 361 
Ghazdniyya (suburb of Tabriz), 46, 


° 
atti (by Ahmad of Tabriz, 
X1V), 103 
Abu’l- Ghazi Sultén Husayn b. Man- 
sir b. Bayqara (T{murid prince, 
XV-XVi); 380, 390-1, 395, 396, 
399, 400, 410, 412, 418, 421-2, 
430-1, 433, 
443) 453, 455-9, 487n., 505, 506, 
517 


434, 435, 439-40, 
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Ghazna, House of —, 73, 74, 91, 380 

-Ghazzali, Shaykh Muhammad — (xi- 
xli), 4793 Shaykh Ahmad —, 
135 n. 

Ghibellines, 399 

Ghiyathu’d - Din. — Muhammad 
Sdm (king of Ghur, d. A.D. 1202), 
174, 1793 — Kurt ruler of Herat 
(d. A.D. 1329), 55, 57, 176-7, 
179; — Pir ‘Ali Kurt (grandson 
of the preceding), 57, 179, 186; — 
(Muhammad b. Rashfdu’d - Din 
Fadlu’lléh (minister and patron of 
letters, put to death in A.D. 1336), 
56-7, 58-9, 71, 83, 84, 87, 103, 
226, 261-2; — Hajji Khurdsdnf 
(ancestor of the Muzaffari dynasty, 
xiii), 162; — b. Sultan Iskandar 
(king of Bengal and correspondent 
of the poet Hafiz, xiv), 286-7; 
Amir — (Hurtfi poet), 373; — 
Naqgash (xv), 397 

Ghiich Husayn b. Amfr Chuban (xiv), 


170 
Ghul4m ‘Alf Khan Azdd (author of 
the Khizdna-t-'‘Amtra, xviii), 289 
Ghir, 152, 175, 1763; kings of —, 


I, 17 
Ghar 3 — (Sarbaddr, xiv), 180 
‘* Giansa,’”’ 389. See Jahanshah 
Gibb, E. J. W. — (Turkish scholar, 

d. 1go1), 156, 210n., 354, 368n., 
369, 370 392, 3990+, 404n., 422, 
423, 426, 441 N+, 449, 450, 532 

Gibbon (author of the Decline and 
Fall), 202-3 

Gibbons, Professor H. A. —, 198, 

401 0. 

Gildn, Gil, 49, 416, 429, 473, 479: 
481, 482. Seealso Caspian pro- 
vinces, Gayl 

Gird-i-Kuh (stronghold of the Assas- 
sins), 368 

Gobineau, le Comte de —, 103, 425 

de Goeje, 88n., 9gn. 

Gog, 1 

Golden Horde, 57, 354 

Gomez de Salazar (member of Spanish 
mission to ‘limur, xv), 199 

Gonzalez de Clavijo (Spanish ambas- 
sador to Timur), 199-201. See 
Clavijo 

Gothland, 6 

Gottwaldt, 88 n. 

Government service to be avoided, 28 

Graf (editor of Sa‘di’s Bustdén), 16n., 


529 n. 
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Greece, Greek, 3, 89, 405 

Gregory X, Pope —, 19 

Griffith, R. T. H. — (translator of 
Jami’s Yisufwa Zulaykhd) 516,531 

Gudarz (rebel at Sirjdn, xiv), 192 

Guebre (gadr), 38, 39, 541- See also 
Magians, Zoroastrians. 

Guelphs, 399 

de Guignes, 382 n. 

Guillaume d’Ada (archbishop of 
Sultdniyya, xiv), 54n. 

Gujarat, 318, 398 

Gulandim, Muhammad — (compiler 
of the Déwdn of Hafiz), 272, 283 

Gulbarga, 398 

Gulistdn (of Sa‘d{), 16n., gor n., 
436, 515 ; 
Gulistan (place in Caucasia), 417 
*Gulshan-i-Rdz (‘* Rose-garden of 
Mystery”), 146-9, 300, 471 n. 
Gurgdn, 190, 355, 390. See also 
Astarabad, Jurjan 

Gurjistaén (Georgia, g.v.), 188 

*Guy u Chawgan (‘* Ball and Polo- 
stick,” a poem by ‘Arifi, xv), 495-7 


Habib-i-‘Udi (favourite of Mirdnshdah 
put to death by Timur), 195 

Habib, Mirz4 — of Isfahan (xix), 
231, 257, 340, 351 

Habtbu’s-Siyar (history by Khwdand- 
amfr, xvi), 39n., 40n., 41, 6on., 
171 1. 1H, 258, 2645 273, 28em, 
283, 331 N-, 353 1-, 354, 366, 385, 
389, 421, 428n., 429, 430 N., 432, 
434, 460, 488 n., 503, 505 

Hadtgatwl-Hagtgat (by Sana’i of 
Ghazna), 141 

Haditha, 81 

Hadiyya Malik (daughter of Rashf- 
du’d-Din Fadlu’llah), 84 

Hafiz. Muhammad Shamsu’d-Din 
— of Shiraz (the poet, xiv), 108, 
159, 161, 166, 170, 188-9, 207, 
209, 211, 225, 238, 243, 258, 
259N., 260, 269 n., 271-319, 320, 
325, 348, 350, 352) 354, 356, 357, 
435) 444, 495, 498, 508, 510, 544, 
5483 tomb of — (Hdfiziyya), 
311, 318-9; — b. Ghiydthu’d-Din 


Kurt (xiv), 57, 117-8; — Abri. 


(historian, xv), 424-6, 430; — 
(minstrel of Shiraz), 328; Darwish 
— (copyist, xv), 225 
* Haft Awrang (the Sab‘a, Septet, or 
‘*Seven Thrones” of Jami, xv), 
515, 516 
B. FB. 
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Haft Birddardén (the ‘* Seven Bro- 
thers,” the constellation of the 
Great Bear),’’ 213 n. 

*Haft Iqlim (the ‘‘ Seven Climes,”’ a 
geographical and biographical work 
by Amin Ahmad-i-Razf), 111, 141, 
Iepay 154; 210, 211, 2160, 222, 223, 
230, 258, 274, 331 N., 345, 362, 363 

Haithon (Armenian historian), 25 n. 

*Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (75d), 367 

*Ibnu’l-H4jib (Arabic grammarian, 
author of al/-Kafiya), 514 

H4jji Beg b. Amfr Chiiban (xiv), 170 

H14jji Khalffa (Turkish bibliographer, 
author of the Kashfu’z-Zuniny), 
88n., 367 n. 

Hakluyt Society, 6n., 8, 381, 399 n., 
404N., 405 N., 407, 416n. 

Hall4j (wool-carder). See Bushaq 
(Abii Ish4q) of Shiraz, who fol- 
lowed this trade 

Hdl-ndma (‘‘the Book of Ecstasy”’) 
of ‘Arifi, 495-7. See also Guy 
u Chawgan 

‘*Halul,” 413. See Khalil, of which 
this is an Italian corruption 

Hama (in Syria), 197 

Hamadan, 25, 39, 69, 85, 125, 193, 


403, 424 

Hamdu’llah Mustawfi of Qazwin (his- 
torian andgeographer), 56, 87-100, 
224, 23IN. 

Hamfdi dynasty, 401 

von Hammer, 68, 156, 347n., 436 

Hammer-Purgstall, 147, 401 n. 

Hamza b. Qara ‘Osmén (‘Uthmén) 
Aq-qoytnlt (xv), 404 

Hanafi. — sect, 46, 50, 97, 983; clan 
or family of Qazwin, 94 

Hanbal{ sect, 301 n. 

Hagtqat-néma (Turkish Huruff book), 


450 

Hagquw l-Yagin (by Mahmiid Shabis- 
tarf, xiv), 149-I50 

Haramayn, Sultdnwl- — (title as- 
sumed by Egyptian rulers, xiv), 205 

Harqadaq (Mongol general, xiv), 48 

Hartmann, 516 

Harun. — ar-Rashfd (‘Abbasid Ca- 
liph, ix), 21 ; Sharafu’d-Din — b. 
Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad Sé/726- 
Diwan (xiii), 20-21 

Hasan. The Imém — b. ‘Ali b. Abi 
TAlib (vii), 90, 91; Shaykh — b. 
Husayn Jal@ir or kdni (I]-Khanf) 
called Buzurg (‘‘the Great,” d. 
A.D. 1356), 545 555 59; 60;.170-2; 

36 
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208, 260, 261, 262, 264; 
Shaykh — b. Timurtdsh b. Chibén 
called Kuchak (‘‘the Little,” d. 
A.D. 1343), 59, 60, 170-2; b. 
Uways b. Shaykh — i-Buzurg 
(killed A.D. 1382), 172, 320; —b. 
‘Ali Beg b. Qdra ‘Osman (‘Uth- 
m4n) Béyandarf or Agq-qoydnli 
(A.D. 1453-77), 402, 4033; see 
Uzun Hasan; —[‘Ali] b. Jahan- 
shéh (xv), 402, 403, 408, 409, 410; 
—1i-Sabbéh (founder of the Assas- 
sins, g.v., xi), 66; Amir — of 
Dihli (poet, xiv), 106, 108, 293; 
350, 352, 491, 498; Shaykh-1- 
Juri (xiv), 211-12; Sayyid — of 
Tirmidh (parodied by Mahmud 
Qar{ of Yazd), 352; Khwdja — 
and Shaykh — (correspondents of 
Huriffs, xiv), 368; Ha4jji Mirzd 
—- (author of Fdrs-ndma-t-Nésirt, 
xix), 162 

Hasht Bihisht (a garden near Tabriz, 
the ‘‘ Astibisti’’ of the Venetian 
travellers), 414 

Hatifi (nephew of Jaémf{ and poet, xvi), 


45 

Hétinn-TH', 276, 383 

Haydar-i-Safawi, Shaykh — (xv), 407, 
414, 416, 417Nn. 

Haydar of Shiraz (poet, xiv), 223-4 

Haydardbéd codex of the Bdbur- 
ndma, 391 

Hazdrasp dynasty in Luristdn, 37 

Hebrews. See Jews 

Henry the Pious, Duke of Silesia, 6 

Herat, 41, 49, 50) 55, 57, 115, 152; 
161, 1635 173) 175, 176, 178, 179, 
180, 186, 208, 210, 354, 355 n., 
362, 366, 380, 382, 384, 387, 388, 
390, 393, 397, 402, 418, 421, 422, 
424, 425) 427-325 455s 457-9» 402; 
464,473, 488, 500, 501, 503, 506,507 

Hertford (Oriental printing at —), 
443) 444 

Hiawatha, 523 

Hiddyat (¢akhallus of Ridd-quli Khan 
L4l4-bdsh{, xix), 432. See Rida- 
quli Khan 

Hidéyat-ndma (Persian Hurtfi book), 


450 
Hildli (poet, xv-xvi), 459 
Hims (Emessa), 41, 197 
Hindus, 193 
Hindushéh (poet, xiii), 22 
Ibn Hishém (biographer of the Pro- 
' phet), 88 


INDEX 


Hisn Kayf (fortress), 408 

Hit, 81 

Horn, Dr Paul —, 107 n. 

Houtum-Schindler, Sir Albert — (d. 
1916), 80, I00n., 150n., 162, 
210 n., 360, 426, 430, 474 

Howorth, Sir Henry — (Astory of the 
Mongols), 13-14, 15, 18n., tgn., 
21, 25N., 26n., 341, gis, @2s, 
44, 45, 58n., 60, 61 n., 177 Nn. 

Huart, M. Clément —, 365, 375, 449, 


450; 402 ’ 

Hulégi (Mongol I-Khén, xiii), 1s, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 39, 40, 58, 59, 60, 
66, 69, 74, 162, 171, 175, 250, 251 

Huldju (Mongol prince put to death 
by Arghun, xiii), 33 

Hulwani (clan or family of Qazwin), 94 

Humam, Humamu’d-Din. — son 
of Rashfdu’d-Din Fadlu’lléh (xiii), 
84; Mawland — (contemporary of 
above-mentioned Rashid), 28; —, 
or Humdmi, of Tabriz (poet, xiii- 
xIv), 152-4, 329, 352 

Humayré (‘A’isha, the Prophet’s wife, 
so called), 320 

Humaytin (‘‘Great Mogul” Emperor 
of India, xvi), 391, 393, 418, 419 

Humdy wa Humdyin (poem by 
Khwd4jti of Kirmdn), nih 

Hungary, Hungarians, 6, 9 

Hurmuz, 47, 193, 238, 285, 290, 397 

Hurr b. Yazid-Riydhi, 87 

Hurufi sect (xiv), 190, 365-75, 449-52, 
475, 478, 479 

Husayn. The Imém — b.‘Ali Talib 
(vii), 256, 441, 449, 510; — b. 
Manstr al-Hallaj (mystic, x), 195 
andn.; — b. Amfr Chubén (xiv), 
54; Am{r— (general of Abt Sa‘id 
the Mongol, xiv), 52; — b. Aq- 
Bighéd b. Aydakdn-i-Jal@’ir (or 
Hkani (father of Shaykh Hasan- 
i-Buzurg, ¢.v., xiv), 171; — b. 
Uways-i-Jala’ir (killed A.D. 1382), 
172; Sultan — (Tfmur’s rival), 
185; Shaykh — Juri (xiv), 178-9; 
Abu’l-Ghazi Sultan — b. Mansur 
b. Bayqaré (Timtirid prince, xv), 
see supra, s.v. Abu’l-Ghazi; 
— Kiya (Huriif{ correspondent, 


~ xiv), 368; — Beg Shdmlu (coun- 


sellor of Shah Isma‘il the Safawi, 
A.D. 1500), 417; — Wa‘iz-i- Kashifi 
(man of letters, xv), 434, 438,441-3, 
463, 503-4; — ‘Udi (musician to 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’{, xv), 505 


INDEX 


Husayni, Amir — of Khurdsdn (ques- 
tioner of Mahmiid-i-Shabistarf, 
xiv), 147 

Husn u ‘Ishq (‘‘ Beauty and Love,” 
poem by Katibf, xv), 487 

Hyde, Thomas — (xviii), 303 

Hyrcania, 3 See Astarabad, 
Gurgan, urjan 


Ibnu’l-Athir (Arab historian, xiii), 6, 
12, 88, 144Nn. 

Ibrahim. Shaykh Sadru’d-Din — 
al-Hamawii (xiii), 40; Shaykh Ibra- 
him al-Juwaynf (xiii), 40 n. 
Khwdéja — b. Rashfdu’d-Din Fad. 
lu’lléh (xiv), 52, 71, 83, 84, 86; 
Mirzi — Sultan b. Shéh-rukh 
(xv), 304, 387, 500 ; — b. ‘Al@’u’d- 
Dawla Bdysunqur (xv), 388; 
Sultan — bd of Dihlf (xvi), 3933 

— (brother of Shah Isma‘fl-i-Sa- 
fawf, A.D. 1500), 416; Amir 
Shaykh — of Shfrwdn (xv), 488 

Iconium, 63,127. See also Qonya 

{d4jf, Sultin — (put to death, A.D. 
1291), 33 

Idol-temples destroyed in Persia by 
Ghazan (A.D. 1295), 40 

‘Tdi /-Fitr, 349 and n. 

Iftikh4ri, clan or family of Qazwin, 93 

Iftikhdru’d-Din, Malik Sa‘fd — Mu- 

, hammadb. Abi N asr (xiii), 93,115 

Ij (place i in Fars), 356, 357 

Ikhtiyaru’d-Din, castle of —, 366 

Ildaci or Ildonchi, Thomas — (Mon- 
gol envoy to Edward II in a.p. 
1307), I1 and n., 49 

{l-Khans. This title is properly ap- 
plied to the Mongol successors 
of Hulagu Khan, whose history 
is contained in ch. i (1-61), but it 
is also sometimes applied to the 
dynasty founded by Shaykh Ha- 
san-i-Buzurg, more correctly 
called Jald’ir or IlkAni (170-3). 
The references to the former are : 
15, 17, 18, 20, 27, 44, 45) 49) 50, 
58, 71, 74, 83, 87, 92, 172, 205; 
to the latter: 160, 161, 170-3, 
208, 260, 261, 262, 401. On the 
forms Il-Khani and Ilkanf see 
especially 171; but it is to be 
noted that in the received: text of 
Fiafiz (ed. Rosenzweig-Schwan- 
nau, vol. iii, p- 8) the former title is 
applied to the grandson of Shaykh 


Hasan-i-Buzurg 
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Ilminsky (editor of the Babur-ndma), 


391 

[mick Dade. — Fagth (‘the Juris- 
consult,” poet of Kirmdn, xiv), 
159, 209, 211, 258-9, 280, 281, 325, 
348, 350, 352; — Nas{mi (Nesimf, 
the Turkish Hurifi poet, xiv-xv), 


368. See Nasimi 
Imdms, the Twelve — (vii-ix), 91. 
See also under ‘Ali, Hasan, 


Husayn, etc. 
Im4m-qulf Khan, 318 
‘Im4rat-i-Tuqchf (Isfahan), 368 
Indl ave Turkish name), 120, 121 and 


Inbé (of Ibnu’l-Hajar, xiv-xv), 367 

India, Indians, 3, 44, 64, 73, 74, 83, 
85, 89, 101, 106, 107, 108, ITI, 
125, 127) 128, 174, 18a, 152, 183, 
184, 193, 194, 272, 284, 302, 318, 
357, 380, 383n-, 393» 397, 398 
419, 420, 428) 4295 433) 442s 401 
466, 468, 498, 504, 335, 536, 540 

Indian hemp (Sang, Hashtsh), 150 
and n., 15! and n. 

Indian Mutiny, 183 n., ao 391, 420 

Indus, 4, 175, 193, 194) 393 

Inji, Shaykh Abu Ish4q — (xiv), 163, 
164-5, 166, 225, 226, 230, 231, 
233 N+, 235, 237, 274) 275, 290, 


357 

“Institutes” ( 7uz#ékdt) of Timur, 183, 
202, 361 n. 

Iouldouchi, Thomas —, 11, 49. See 
above s.v. Ildact 

Tram, 525 

Iranchin (Mongol officer, xiv), 52, 53 

‘Irdq, 20, 21, 160, 168, 173, 191, 204, 
225s 317) 325s 364, 368, 385, 387, 
389, 397, 398, 402, 409, 410, 418, 
464, 466, 468 

‘Ir4qi, Fakhru’d-Din — (poet), 63, 
124-39, 174) 321, 344, 350 445, 
446, 512 

tein (pk Irish, 44, 102, 107 

rin (place near Ray), 265 


‘Isd, Sultan — (governor of M4rdin, 
xlv), 192; — brother of the Otto- 
man Sultén Muhammad I, 4or. 
See also Jesus 

Isen-buigd (Mongol officer, xiv), 52 

Isfahan, 15, 22, 37, 81, 82, 119, 141, 

160, 161, 165, 168, 169, 181, 188, 
a 274, 331, 344, 300, 364, 
368, 3 een: 4° #765 489 

Isfandiyarf dynasty, 401 

Isfara’in, 186, 497, 503 
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Isfizar, 175, 176 

Ish4q Efendi (author of the Kashifuw’l- 
Asrdr, xix), 371, 450 

Abu Ishaq. — b. Sultén Uways bk. 
Shah Shuj4‘ Muzaffari (slain by 
Timur, A.D. 1393), 169; Shaykh 
— Inju (xiv) ; see above s.v. Inju; 
— Ahmad b. Y4-Sin (historian of 
Herat), 174, 431; — of Shfrdz 
(gastronomic poet, xiv) ; see above 
s.v. Bushaq; — Ibrahim (saint 
of Kazarin), 226 

‘Ishg-ndma (Persian Hurufi book by 
Firishta-zada, 7.v.), 371,450,451 

Iskandar, —b. ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza 
(Tiintirid, xv), 344, 345, 366; — 
b. Qdra Yusuf Aq-goyunlu (xv), 
382, 400, 401, 402, 404, 489. See 
also Alexander the Great 

Iskandar-nama (Wurtfi poem), 449 

Islam, 4, 8, 11, 17) 31) 32, 40, 439 445 
46, 48, 49, 73, 78, 93 

Isma‘il, Shah — Safawf (A.D. 1500), 
315, 316, 379) 380, 381, 400, 407, 
414, 415, 416, 417-19, 434, 458; 


459 507, _—" 

Isma‘fl ‘Alf (Indian copyist, xix), 154 

Tsma‘fl{ sect, 53, 73, 74, 154. Seealso 
Assassins 

‘Ismat of Bukhdrd (poet, xv), 352, 


353» 501 
Istahbdnat (in Fars), 331 
Istakhr (in Fars), 414, 416 
Istiwd-ndma (Persian Hurtifi poem), 


373» 450 

Istizhdrwl-Akhbér (one of the sources 
of the Ta’rtkh-i-Guztda), 89 

Italy, Italians, 381, 395, 399, 405, 
414. See also Venetians 

Iy4s b. Mu‘Awiya, 255 

Izniq, 369 

‘Izzat Malik (wife of Shaykh Hasan- 
i-Kuchak, xiv), 60 

‘Izzu’d-Din. — Muzaffar (minister 
responsible for introducing paper 
money into Persia, A.D. 1294), 38 $ 
— ‘Umar-i-Marghinf (minister, 
xii-xiili and ancestor of Kurt dy- 
nasty), 174, 1753; Malik — (ruler 
of Luristén, xiv), 187, 192, 368 ; 
— Shfr (xv), 401 


Jacob, 413, 414, 415. See Ya‘qub 

Ja‘far. — b. Abi ‘lalib- Zayydr (vii), 
144 andn. ; — Sadiq (Imam, viii), 
440; — of Tabriz (calligraphist, 
XV), 395» 499 
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Jahangir. — b. Timur (xiv), 381; 
— (Mogul Emperor of Dihli, xvii), 
2732 319, 391; — b. ‘Ali Beg b. 
Qara ‘Osman (‘Uthmén) Aq-qoy- 
linlu (xv), 404, 407, 408 

Jahdn-gushd, Ta’rtkh-t- — (by ‘Ala- 
‘wd-Din ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayni, 
xiii); see under Ta’rikh 

Jahan Khattin (satirized by ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zak4ni, xiv), 233 n. 

Jahdn-ndama (one of the sources of the 
Nuzhatw l-Qulub), 99 

Jahdnshéh b. Qédra Yusuf Qara- 
qoytinlti (xv), 387-9, 400-3, 406, 
408-10, 412 

Jala’ir family and dynasty, 54, 59, 60, 
160, 161, 166, 170-3, 187, 191, 
260, 284, 320, 399. See also Il- 
khani (I]kan{) 

Jalal. — i-‘Adudi (poet, xiv), 159, 
344, 350, 352; Khwaja — [or 
Jalélu’d-Din) b. Rashfdu’d-Din 
Fadlulla4h (xiv), 82, 84; — -i- 
Khwéri (poet), 65; — i-Tabfb 
(poet), 65, 159) 344, 350, 352 

Jalalu’d-Din. — Mankobirni Khwé4- 
razmshéh (xiii), 12, 66; — Sim- 
nan{ (minister to Arghun, put to. 
death in A.D. 1289), 31; — Kay- 
Qubdd b. ‘Ala’u’d- Din Kay-Qubdd 
Seljtiq of Rum (xiii), 83; Khwaja — 
b. Rashidu’d-Din Fadlw lah (xiv), 
82,84; Mawland — Rimi (author 
of the Mathnawt, q.v.), 105, 106, 
III, 139, 140, 155, 217, 302, 344, 
350, 445) 479, 484, 514, 548; — 
Mansur-i-Muzaffari, 163 (see also 
infra, s.v. Mansur); Mawl4n4 — 
b. Husdm of Herdt (contemporary 
of ‘Ubayd-i-Zakanf), 257; Khwaja 
— (patron of Hafiz), 292; — 
Dawdni (philosopher, xv), 389, 
398, 423, 442-4; Mawldnd — 
Ishaq of Samarqand (xiv-xv), 428 

Jam (town in Khurdsd4n), 175, 435, 
473) 507 

Jém-1-Jam (poem by Awhadi of Maré4- 
gha, xiv), 141 

Jami, Mullé Nuru’d-Din ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman (poet, xv), 124, 125, 132, 
1338M., 139N., 140, Igin., 258, 
261, 273, 283, 320, 321n., 331; 
347N-, 395, 398, 399n., 422-3, 
426n., 434, 435-6; 437, 440, 
445-8, 457, 459, 461 n., 463, 475, 
pe 496s 497, 503, 505, 506, 507- 
54 


INDEX 


Jamalu’d-Din, Shaykh — (xiii), 
35, 36 and n.; — Dastajirddni 
(minister of Baydu, A.D. 1295), 
39, 41 ; — Shéfi‘i doctor of Bagh- 
ddd (xiv), 70; — Abuw’l-Qasim of 
K4shan (historian cited in 7a’rtkh- 
i 88; — Muhammad b. 
Husdm (poet, xiv), 177; — (poet 
parodied by Mahmud Qari of 
Yazd), 352 

Jamt'-i-Muftdf (monograph on the 
town of Yazd), 360, 362, 464 

Jami'wt-Tasdntf-i-Rashidl (xiv), 77 
and n. 

Jémi‘u't-Tawdértkh (by Rashidu’d- 
Din Fadlu’llah, author of the pre- 
ceding work), 12, 17, 44N., 49, 
67, 68, 72-5, 89 

Jamshid. — or Jam (the Yima of 
the Avesta, a legendary Persian 
demi-god or king), 151, 290, 317; 
— Mawldnd, Ghiyathu’d-Din — 
(astronomer, xv), 386, 502; — 
(unidentified), 494 

Jamshtd u Khurshid (by Salmén-i- 
Sdwajf, xiv), 261 

Jani Beg Khan (of the Golden Horde, 
xiv), 354 

Jarbadhag4nf, Abii Sharaf — (trans- 
lator of al-‘Utbi’s 7vtdbu’l- Ya- 
mint), 88 and n. 

Jarun, 397 

Jawéahiru’l-Asrar (of Adharf), 259 ; 
— of Kamélu’d-Din Husayn b. 
Hasan of Khwdrazm (commentary 
on the Mathnawt), 444-5 

Jawdhirwt-Tafstr (larger commen- 
tary on the Qur’dn by Husayn 
Wa‘iz-i-K4shifi, xv), 442 

Jawhari, Sadru’d-Din Muhammad — 
(parodied by Bushd4q and Mahmtid 
Qarf), 350, 352 

Jéwidén-i-Kablr (by Fadlullah _ al- 
Huritifi), 367-9, 449 (where /aw?- 
dén-ndma is a mistake for the 
above title), 450-2 

Jaxartes (river), called by the Arabs 
Sthin, 202 

-Jazira (Mesopotamia, g.v.), 368 

Jedda, 398 

Jerusalem, 99, 357 

Jesus Christ (‘/sa’/-Masth), 298 

Jews, 17, 31-6, 39-40, 47, 49) 69, 71; 
73, 74, 89, TOI, 194, 251, 3723 
Society for the propagation of 
Christianity amongst the —, 346 
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‘*Jex”’ (Italian corruption of Yazd, 
: q-v-), 389 

Jibba (place), 81 
Jinn, 317M. ; 

Johan- Yokhnan- Ung (origin of ‘‘ Pres- 

ter John”), rrn. 

John XXII, Pope — (A.D. 1322), 54 
Jones, Sir William —, 303, 304 
Joseph, 263. See Yusuf 

Juha (a celebrated wit or jester), 254, 


255 

Junayd, Shaykh — (Safawi, grand- 
father of Shah Isma‘il), 414 

Jurjdn (province of Persia), 355, 390. 
See Astarabad, Gurgan 

-Jurjanf, -Sayyidu’sh-Sharif (xv), 159, 
276 n., 353) 355» 370 

Juishkab (Mongol noble executed), 33 

Juwayni (family), 20-24; ‘Ala’u’d- 
Din ‘Ata Malik-i- — (author of 
the Ta’rikh-i-Jahangusha, ¢.v.), 
To, 11N., 12,u17 


Ka‘ba, 32, 89, 321, 492N. 

Kabiru’d-Din b. Fakhru’d-Din ‘Traqf 
(xiii), 127, 128 

K4bul, 86, 175 

‘*K Abulf thief,” Khw4ju of Kirman so 
called, 224 

Kéfiristan, 193 

Kafiya (of Ibnu’l-Hajib), 514 

Kajahdni, Shaykh —, 264 

Kalat-i-Nddirf, 152n., 186 (?) 


Kaltla wa Dimna (Book of —), 94 


(translated into Mongolian); 111 
(versified by Qani‘i, xiii); 463, 
504. See also Anwar-i-Suhayli 
Kalo Joannes (last Christian Emperor 
of Trebizond, xv), 407, 408 
Kamél of Khujand (poet contem- 
porary with Hafiz, xiv), 159, 209, 
211, 320-30, 331-2, 350, 352, 435, 
491, 498. See also under the next 
heading ; 
Kamalu’d-Din. Khwdja — of Sfwas 
(correspondent of Rashfdu’d-Din 
Fadlu’ll4h, xiv), 84; — Isma‘il of 
Isfahdn (poet, xiii), 261, 327 n., 
352, 5223; — Husayn (satirized by 
‘Ubayd-i-Zakdnf, xiv), 238; — 
of Kashdn (poet parodied by 
Bush4q), 350; — Ghiydth al-Farst 
of Shiraz (accused of plagiarism by 
Kaétibi), 491; Khwdja — (corre- 
spondent of Huritfis, xiv), 368; 
— ‘Abdu'r-Razzdq (author of the 
Matla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn, ¢.v.), 389, 
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428-30; — Husayn Gazargéhi 
iio. Sufi and poetaster, alleged 
to be the real author of the Maja- 
lisu’l-‘Ushshaq, ¢.v-), 440, 457- 
8; — Husayn b. Hasan of Khwé- 
razm (author of a commentary on 
the Mathnawt wae Jawahire'l- 
Asrdr, xv), 44 

Kamdl-ndma iby. ichwaju of Kirman, 
xiv), 226 

“* K4ma-Shastra Society,” 436 

K4mi, Shé4h Husayn — (poet con- 
temporary with Babur), 459 

Kan ‘an Beg (xvii), 318 

Kanbd@’it (Cambay), 398 

Kanzu' l-Ishttha (the ‘‘Treasure of 
Appetite”? by Bushaq of Shfrdz, 
XV), 346-50 

Karajf, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Karbald, 42, 44, 191, 256, 449, 510 

Karduchin (wife of Amfr Chubdn, 
XIV), §5 

Karim Khdén-i-Zand (xvii), 311 

Karit, Kerait (a people akin to the 
Mon gols), 11, 18 n. 

Kér-kiy4é Mirz4 ‘Alf (governor of 
Gildn, A.D. 1500), 416 

Karkuk, 192 

WE ia | (of Rabf‘f of Bushanj, xiv), 
151-2 

Kash, 185, 194 

Késhdn, 81, £18, 389 

Kashf (near Euphrates), 42 

Kashfa'z-Zunin (of Hajji Khalffa),. 
367 n. 

Kadshghar, 382 

Késhifu'l-Asrdr (refutation of Huriff 
heresies by Ish4q Efendi), 371, 
450-2 

Kashmir, language of —-, 43; beauties 
of —, 283 

-Kashshaf (of -Zamakhshar{f), 272 

Kaétibi (poet of Nishdptir or Turshfz, 


ae 352, 353, 438, 487-95, 498, 
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Kaus, Kay — (legendary king of 
Persia), 152 

Kawthar (stream or fountain in Para- 
dise), 134 

Kayd4n{ dynasty of Persia, go 

Kayff (name of a place), 82 

Kaysi, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Kazan, 39! 

Kazarin, 226, 418, 4 

Keene, H.G. — (ixanalitas of Akhidq- 
3-Muhsint), 444 

Kerd’it, Karit, 11, 18 n. 
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““Key of Life” (A@iftéhu’l-Haydt), 
372 
Khabis, 81 
Khabtthdt (obscene poems of Sa‘df), 
292 n. 
Khabtishan, 387 
Khaféja (Arab tribe), 162, 231 
Ibn Khaldiin (historian, xiv), 462 
Khdlidi clan or family of Qazwin, 94 
Khalil. — Sultan of Shirwan (xv), 
400; — Sultén b. Mirdnshah 
(Timirid prince, xv), 381, 382, 
438; Mawlén4 — Naqqdsh (‘‘the 
painter”’), 384, 498 
Khalflf, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 
Khalilu'llth Mirz4 b. Uzin Hasan 
Aq-qoytinlt (xv), 408, 413, 414 
Khallégu’l-Ma‘dnt (‘Creator of [new] 
Ideas”), 327 n. See above under 
Keindidebin Isma‘il 
Ibn Khallikdén (biographer, xiii), 64 
Khamriyya (the ‘‘Wine-poem” of 
‘Umar b. al-Farid, ¢.v.), 514 
Khamsa (‘‘ Quintet 5) of Nizami of 
Ganja, 226, 505, 541; — of 
Khwaja of Kirmdn, 225-6; — 
tu'l- Mutahayyirtn of Mfr‘ Ali Shfr 
Nawd@’l, 508 
Khan- béligh (‘*Cambaluc,” Pekin), 
397, 398 
Khéniqin, 163 
Khan-zada Begum (Bdbur’s sister), 


Cz 

Khdgent (poet, xii), 65, 224, 522 

Khar-banda (original name of Oljdytu 
changed to Khuda-banda, g.v.), 

Khanjird, 473 

Kharput, 389 

Khatd (Cathay), 75, 228, 356 

Khatimatu’l-Haydt (Jami’s last Dé- 
_ compiled in A.D. 1490-1), 
51 

Khatlan, 390 

Khaydlf (poet of Bukhdra), 352, 438, 
5OI 

Khays4r, 152, 174, 175, 176 

-Khazin al-Baghdad{, Abu Télib ‘Ali 
— (historian), 88 

-Khazraji (author of a/-'Ugdédu'l- 
Li’liviyya, a history of Yaman), 


357 
Khidr, 134, 259, 291 
Khidr Kh4n (xv), 383 n. 
* Khirad-ndma-i-Stkandart (by Jam\), 
516, 536-40 
Khiva, 190. See Khwarazm 
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Khizdna-i-‘ Amira (biography of poets 
by Mfr Ghuldm ‘Ali Khdn Azdd, 
xvill), 289, 

Khud4-banda ( Uljdytu, a.D. 1305-16), 
46-51, 83, 176, 215. See also 
Uljaytu 

Khud4-ddd (leader of revolt against 
Khalil Sultan, xv), 381 

Khujand, 206, 209, 320, 324, 327 

Khuldésatiwl-Akhbdr (by Khwdndamir, 
XV-XxVi), 434 

Khurdsdn, 25, 27, 32) 52, 54, 83, 147; 
152n., 160, 162, 175, 177, 185; 
190, 193, 210, 233 Ne, 272, 354) 
364, 382, 387, 388, 392, 398, 402, 
408, 410, 416, 418, 419, 428, 435, 
438, 456, 466, 468, 473, 498, 503, 
506, 507, 511, 512 

Ibn Khurdadhbih (geographer), 99 

Khurram-dbdd (Luristdn), 187, 430 

Khurshid Beg (ambassador from Uztin 
Hasan to the Ottoman Sultdn 
Muhammad ITI), 409 

Khusraw I (vi), see Nushirwan; 
— II (— Parwiz, vii), 267, 329, 
500; Amir — of Dihli (poet, xi), 
106, 107, Io8-I0, 293, 352, 491, 
498, 514, 527, 536 n. See also 
Chosroes, Kisra, SAsanians 

Khutan, 33, 266 ; 

Khuy, 199, 414 

Khizistén, 82, 83, 193, 411 

Khwéf, 112, 211, 424 n., 428. This 
place is chiefly mentioned im con- 
nection with Fasthi, ¢.v. 

Khwadju (poet of Kirmdn, xiv), 159, 
209, 211, 222-9, 293-5, 296, 348, 
350, 352 

Khwdndamir (historian and _bio- 
grapher, xvi), 17, 40, I71, 2735 
283, 361, 393, 433) 434, 488, 503, 
504, 505. See also Habibu’s- 
Siyar, Khulasatu’l-Akhbar 

Khwér, 81 

Khwdrazm (Khiva), 12, 190, 354,356, 
368, 390, 418, 456 

Khwarazm-shahs, 66, 73, 74, 92, 180 

Kichik, 53 

Kieff, ro 

Krkshik, 53 

-Kindsa, 254 

Kinjik, 53 

Kirmdn, 47, 48, 81, 85, 92, 115, 1395 
160, 161, 163, 166, 168, 169, 190, 
208, 223, 224, 258, 259, 280, 325, 
345) 357, 360, 387, 389, 402, 406, 
410, 418, 427, 463, 464, 465 
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Kisra, 120, 121, 285, 467, 469. See 
also Chosroes, Khusraw, Nus- 
hirwan, Sdsdnians 

Kitdb-i- Yamint (History of Sultdn 
Mahmud of Ghazna), 88 

Kitdbu’l-Ahyd wa’l-Athér (by Rashi- 
du’d-Din Fadlu’lléh, xiii-xiv), 75, 


7 

Kithbu'l-Ma‘drif (on aie aig 88 

Kitdbwt-Tanbth wa’l-[shréf (-Mas- 
‘udi), gon. 

Kiyd4, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Kosti (Zoroastrian girdle), 342 n. 

Kubla Khén. See Qubilay 

-Kubrd (treatise on Logic by al- 
Jurjani, xiv-xv), 355 

Kiucha-i-‘Ulamd (‘‘Street of the 
Learned” in the Rab‘-i-Rashfdi 
at Tabriz), 86 

Kuh-i-Chahil Maqém (mountain near 
Shirdz), 167 

Kunhu'l-Murdd (by Sharafu’d-Din 
‘Ali Yazdi), 363 

Kunizu'l-Haqg@ig (commentary on 
the Mathnaw?), 445 

Kur, River —, 417 

Kurdistén, 190, 401, 406 

Kurst-ndma (Persian Hurifi work), 
450 

Kurt (dynasty of Herat), 41, 50, 55, 
57> 60, 160, 161, 163, 173-80, 186, 
208, 211, 354, 431 

Kurt-ndma of Rabi‘i of Bushanj, 174, 
431 

Kushtf (Zoroastrian girdle), 342 n. 

Kutbi, Mahmid — (historian of Mu- 
zaffar{f dynasty, xv), 162, 166, 360 

Kuyutk Khan (Mongol Emperor, xiii), 8 


Lahijan, 416, 482 

Léhiji, ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdn — (commen- 
tator of Gulshan-t-Rd2z), 148 

Ldld-bdsht. See Rida-quli Khan 

*Lama'‘dt (of ‘Iréqi), 127, 132-9, 
444-7, 512 

Landauer (editor of Shdhndma), 89 

Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, by 
G. le Strange, 100 

Lane, Edward —, 312 

Lane-Poole, Stanley —, 19 n., 178, 
379» 3875 390 

Langleés, Professor —, 184 

Lar, 285 

Laranda, 155 

Latd if-i-Rashtdiyya (dedicated by 
the author Mahmid b. Ilyas to 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’lléh), 84-5 
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Latd if-nima, 362 

Latd’ ofu'l-Hagd’s - (by Rashidu’d-Din 
Fadlu’llah), 7 

Lattfa-t- ai beve (critical essay on 
Hafiz), 300, 315, 316 

Latffi (Turkish biographer of poets), 
369 

Latin, 9, 10, 11, 43, 62 

*Lawd ih (by Jami), 444, 447-8, 512 

-Lawdmi‘ (commentary by Jami on the 
Fusisiu'l-Hikam), 513 

Lawdmi'wl-Ishrdg (by Jaldlu’d-Din 
Dawdni), 443. See Akhlaq-i- 
Jalali 

Layla (concubine of Qubad b. Iskan- 
dar Qdra-qoyunlu), 402 

*Layla wa Majniun (of Amir Khus- 
raw, xili), Iog-10; — (of Jadmf, 
xv), 516, 533-6, 545 

*Leaf, Walter — (translations from 
H4fiz), 303-6, 308, 309 

Leyden (in Holland), 367; Dr John 

—1 392) 454 

Liegnitz, Battle of — (April 9, 1241), 6 

Lisanu’l-Ghayb (‘*Tongue of the Un- 
seen,” Hafiz so entitled), 311 

Lisdnu't- Ta rayr (‘‘ Language of the 

- Birds,” poem by Mfr ‘Ali Shfr 

Nawda’{), 505 

Lishta-Nisha (in Gfldn), 416 

Literary History of Persia, by the 
author of this volume (vol. i from 
the earliest times to A.D. 1000, 
vol. ii from A.D. 1000 to 1265, 
published by Fisher Unwin in 
1902 and 1906 respectively), 5 u., 
6n., 15 n., 17 n. and passzm 

Llandudno Junction, 231 n. 

Locksley Hall (Tennyson), 218 n. 

Lédi, Sultén Ibréhfm — of Dihlf 
(xvi), 393 

Lombardy, 102 

Lowe, W. H. — (translator of Hafiz), 


299 

Lubdbwl-Albdb (by Muhammad ‘Awff, 
xili), 65 

Lur, Luristén, 37, 68, 92, 187, 189, 
IQI, 410 

Lutf ‘Ali Beg (author of the Atash- 
‘kada, 7.v.), 274 

Lutfu’llah b. Sede" d-Din ‘Iraqi (xiv), 
165 

Lyly, vain — (the Euphuist), 461 

Lyons, 8 


Ma‘adhi (satirized by Kamdl of 
Khujand), 329 
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McCarthy, Justin —, 303 


-Madina, 55, 111, 127, 167, 427 


Magas, Mull4 —, 315-1 pe 

Maghrib (Morocco), 84, 3 

Maghribi (mystical nett a Tabriz, 
xiv-xv), 159, 211, 330-44, 345; 
435, 495, 475 

Magians, 234, 278 and n., 300, 342 
and n. See also Gabror Guebre, 
Zoroastrian, Zunnar 

Mzéh (the Moon), 113 and n. 

Mahabbat-nama. — (Persian Hu- 
rifi work), 373, 4503 — -2-Sdhzb- 
dilén (by ‘imadu’ d-Din Kirmani, 
A.D. 1322), 259 

Mahan (near Kirmdn), 345, 463, 464, 
467 

Mahbuibu'l-Oubib (‘* Hearts’ Darling,” 
by Mfr ‘Ali Shfr Nawda’i), 453 

Mahdi. Advent of the expected —, 
463, 467, 469, 470; pretended —, 
50, 543 Sultan: — b. Shah Shuja’ 
Muzaffart (xiv), 169; Ibn — 
(physician, xiii), 85 

Mahé (the Fish), 113 

Mahmud. Sultén — of Ghazna 
(x-xi), 250, 353, 380; — Shah 
Bahmani (of the Deccan, patron 
of Hafiz, xiv), .285,.28geneja2go ; 
Sultién — IT (Ottoman, xix), 371, 
452; — b. Mubdrizu’d-Din Muzaf- 
far{ (xiv), 165, 166-7, 360 ; — 
Inju (xiv), 274; — b. Abt Sa‘fd 
(Timurid, xv), 390; Mfrz4 Shah 
— (Tfmiurid, xv), 388; Amfr — 
b. Rashidu’d-Dfin Fadlu’ldh (xiii- 
xiv), 81, 84, 85; — b. Ilyds 
(rewarded for dedicating a book 
to Rashidu’d-Din, xiii—xiv), 84; 
Khwaja — of Sdwa (envoy to 
India, xiii-xiv), 85; — Qari of 
Yazd (parodist, xv), 257, 351-3; 
— Kutbi (historian of Muzaffarfs), 
360 n.; Mawldnéd — (correspon- 
sae of Huruffs, xiv), 368 

Mahmud-dbad (near Shfrwdn), 417 

Mahmid u Aydz (poem by Fakhru’d- 
Din ‘Alf), 504 

Maydlisu’l-Mi’mintn (by Sayyid Ni- 
ru’ll4h of Shushtdr, xvi), 44 n., 


«Majd n-Nofitis (by Mfr ‘Alf Shir 
Nawa’f), 434, 437-9, 459, 487, 
490, 495, 497, 499 n., 508 

Mazalisu’'l-‘Ushshag (ascribed by 
Babur to Kamdélu’d-Din Delay 
Gazargdhi, but generally attributed 
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to Abu’l-Gha4z{ Sultién Husayn), 
124, 321, 434, 439-40, 457-8 

Ma‘jarf (poet of Samarqand, xiv), 329 

Majdu’d-Din. — Isma‘f{l Falf (xiii- 
xiv), 80,82; Shaykh — (xiii—xiv), 
82; Khwaja — b. Rashidu’d-Din 
Fadlwllsh (xiii-xiv), 83, 84; — 
Hamgar (poet of Yazd, xiii), 115, 
116, 118, 119-24; — Muzaffar 
(xiv), 168; Mawlandé — (corre- 
spondent of Hurifis, xiv), 368 

Majdu’l-Mulk of Yazd (minister of 
Abdq4, xiii), 22-4, 27, 30, 31 

Majma‘u' l-Ansab (xiv), 103 

Majma‘u Arbdb?l- Maslak (? Mulk: 
one of the sources of the 7a’rikh- 
i-Guztda), 89 

Majma‘wl-Fusahé (of Rida-quli 
Khan, xix), III, 115, 119, 139, 
140, I41, 211, 216, 222, 230, 272, 
274) 331, 345: 495 F 

Majma‘u’l-Murtj (Egyptians defeated 
by Mongols in A.D. 1299-1300), 41 

Majma'‘ wt. Tawirtkh as-Sulténi (A.D. 
1426), 425. See Hafiz Abrui and 
Zubdatu’ t-Tawdrikh 

Majmi u‘a-i-Rashtdiyya (xiv), 76, 79 

Majnin. See Layla wa Majnun 

M4kéni clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Makhzanwl-Asrdr (of Nizami of 
Ganja), 527 

Makhzanu’ alee (by Husayn W4‘iz- 
i-Kashifi), 504 

Malabar, 398 

Malahat, 348 n. 

Maléhida (plural “ Muthid, ‘ He- 
retic”’), 154, 285. See Assassins, 
Isma‘ilis 

Maldti (harper satirized by Kamal of 
Khujand), 329 

Malatya, 204, 205, 412 

Malcolm, Sir John —, 182, 183 n., 
203, 311 n., 382, 394 

Malfizdt, or ‘* Memoirs,” 
183-4 

Maliku’sh-Shuard, Qéanii (xiii) 
created — or Poet Laureate, I11 

Malthusianism of Ibn-i-Yamin (xiv), 
218 

Mamlakh (Mongol ambassador to 
Edward II in A.D. 1307), 11 

Mamliks of Egypt, 20 

Mandsiku’l-Hazj( Rites of the Pilgrim- 
age), Jamf’s treatise on —, 5(4 

Mangti Khén (Mongol, xii), 8, 174 

M4nf (Manes) as a painter, 201, 384, 
498 and n. 


of Timuir, 
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Manichaeanism of Ibn-i- Yamin, 218 

-Maninf’s commentary on al-‘Utbf’s 
Kitébw'l- Vamini, 89 

Mansur. Jalalu’d-Din — (ancestor 
of Muzaffaris, xiii), 163; Shah — 
Muzaffari (xiv), 168-9, 173, 189, 
191, 206, 290; Shaykh — (corre- 
spondent of Huriffs, xiv), 368 

Mantiqgut-Tayr (by Faridu’d- Din 
‘Attdr, xiii), 505 

Maqsid (Aq-qoytnlt, xv), 414 n., 415 

Maragha, 18, 48, 59, 206, 462 

Marand, 409 

Mardin, 192, 408 

Marghini, Taju’d-Din ‘Uthmdn — 
(ancestor of Kurts, xii), 174 

Marju’s-Suffar (Mongols defeated by 
Egyptians at —, A.D. 1303), 42 

Markham, Sir Clements R. —, 199, 
203, 386 

Ma‘ruf. Khwaja — (nephew of Rash{- 
du’d-Din Fadlu’lah, xiii-xiv), 81; 
Mawland — (suspected of com- 
plicity in attempt on Shdh-rukh’s 
life in A.D. 1426),, 366 

Marta (daughter of Uztin Hasan and 
Despina Khdtun, xv), 407 

*Martin, Dr F. R. —, 394- 

Marzubdndn (clan or "family of Qaz- 
win), 94 

Marzubén-ndéma, 356 and n. 

Masdlik wa Mamdlik (by Ton Khur- 
dadhbih, ix), 99 and n. 

Mashhad, 44; 55, 199, 388, 493 

fib ioe men of Transoxiana so 
called, 2 

Mashdribw't- tr ajarib (one of the 
sourcesof the 7a’rtkh-1-Guztda), 88 

Ma‘sud. — son of the Sahib-Diwdn 
(xiii), 28, 29; — Inju (xiv), 274n. 

- Mas‘tid{ (the historian, x), gon. 

Matéli‘u l-Anzar (of al- Baydaw(, xiii), 


272n. 
Mathnawt (of Jaldlu’d-Din Rumi, 
xili), 139, 217) 302, 444, 445, 514, 


3441.) 54 
Matla‘u’l-Anwdr (of Amir Khusraw 
of Dihli, Xiil), 57 
Matla‘u’s-Sa‘dayn (of Kamdlu’d-Din 
‘Abdu’r-Razz4q of Samarqand, 
xv), 58, 60 n., 159, 174, 361, 362, 
389, 397, 428-30, 431, 473 
Matthew Paris, 6- 
ay east: al-{jf, xiv), 


350 
Meowglithes-' A liyya (of Husayn Wa ‘iz- 
i-Kashiff, xv), 442 


57° 


Mawéhib-i-ldéht (of Mu‘inu’d-Din 
Yazdi, xiv), 359, 360 

Mawsil, 82, 192, 399, 408, 417 

Mayana, 38 

Maybud, 163 

May-khéna (of ‘Abdw’n-Nabi, xvii), 


273 

Mazandardn, 27, 51, 52, 152, 160, 
186, 187, 190, 193, 194, 388, 390, 
416, 419, 494 

Mecca, 32, 5I, 71, III, 127, 77; 
356, 3571 358s 374s 407) 423, 427; 
464, 492 ne 

Meninski (Latin renderings of Hafiz, 
1680), 303 

Mercury (the planet), 121 and n. 

Merv (Marw), 175, 382, 419 

Mesopotamia, 6, 66, 99, 190, 192, 
272, 357, 368 

Mevlevi (Mawlawi) dervishes, 479 

de Meynard, Barbier —, 94 

Michael Palaeologus (xiii), 18 

Miftahw l-Ghayb {Jémi’s commentary 
on —), 514 

Miftthu'l-Haydt (key to the Jawi- 
dan-i-Kabir, g.v.), 372, 452 

Miftdhw l-‘Ohim (of as-Sakkakf, xiii), 
272 Nn. 

Miftdhu’t-Tafdstr (of Rashidu’d-Din 

Fadlu’lléh, xiii-xiv), 76 

Mimiyya (or Khamriyya, poem of 
‘Umar ibnu’l-Farid), 514 

Minichihr Shah (killed in A.D. 1422), 


489 

Mir ‘Ali Shah Nawd@’i (man of letters, 
patron of art and learning, and 
minister to Abu’l-Ghazi Sultan 
Husayn b. Mansur b. Bayqara, 
g.U., XV), 380, 390-1, 399 N., 422-3, 
432, 434, 437-9) 440, 442, 453; 
455» 459, 457 459, 487, 490, 495, 
496, 497, 499N-, 503, 505-6, 508 ; 
Mosque of —, 504 

Miranshah (d. A.D. 1400), 71, 180, 
186, 190, 194-5, 321, 3325 367, 
371 N., 374) 381, 388, 451 

Miratu'l-Khayal, 514 

Mirdtu’s-Safd, 437 

Mirkhwand (historian, xv), 17, 58, 
361, 387, 388, 393, 407, 414, 
431-3, 434, 438, 439- See also 
Rawdatu’s-Safa 

Mishéh (? of al-Mutarrizi, xiii), 272 

* Mishbéhu’l-Arwéh (by Awhadu’d-Din 
of Kirman, xiv}, 140-1 

Ibn Miskawayhi (historian), 88 

Misr b. Qara Yusuf (xiv), 192 
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Mizanwl-Awzan (treatise on prosody 
by Mir ‘Alf Shir Nawa’f), 505 
Moguls or Moghuls (‘“‘Great —” of 
Dihli, xvi-xix), 107, 183, 184, 319, 
364, 380, 391, 393, 420, 433. See 
also Akbar, Babur, Humayun 

Mohl, Jules— (edition of Shéh-nama), 
8g n. 

Mongols (or Tartars), 4-17, 32, 37, 
39-45, 48, 49, 60, 62, 67, 71~4, 
771 87, 95-9, 101, 108, I11, 159, 
162, 170, 178, 185, 186, 190, 205, 
208, 250, 405; Mongolian lan- 
guage, 31, 93, III 

Moravia, 

Morris, William —, 395 

Mosall4, 283. See Musalla 

Moscow, 192 

Moses, 89, 114, 267 and n. 

Mu ‘dfiydn, or Mu ‘Afaniydn, a clan or 
family of Qazwin, 94 

Mu‘allaqat (the seven —), 492 n. 

Mu‘ammd (acrostic), 462, 507, 514 

Mu‘amma’i Mawlané Muhammad 
— (architect, xv), 3113; Mir 
Husayn — (poet, xv or xvi), 459 

Mu‘4wiya (Umayyad Caliph, vii), go, 


250 

Mu’ayyad - z4da, ‘Abdu’r- Rahman 
Chelebi (xv), 423 

Mubérizu’d-Din Muhammad (ancestor 
of Muzaffarfs, xiv), 162-6, 225, 
275n., 277-8, 357, 360 

-Mufassal of -Zamakhshari, 357 

Mufid of Yazd (author of the_/dmi‘-i- 
Mufldt, xvii), 360 

Mughithu’d-Din (grandson of Fasfhi 
of Khwéaf, 7.v., xv), 428 

Muhadhdhib (? Jewish notable who 
perished in massacre about A.D. 
1291), 35, 36n. 

Muhakamatu' l-Lughatyn (composed 
in A.D. 1500 by Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa’l), 453, 506 

Muhammad. The Prophet (vi-vii), 
325 49, 51> 73, 74) 70, 89, 90, 95, 
IoI, 144N., 231N., 320N., 424, 

0427, 441, 492N-, 507, 513, 521; 
— Baqir (fifth Iman of the Shi‘a, 
viii), 464; Shamsu’d-Din — b. 
Qays of Ray (xiii), ser Mu‘jam 
and Shams-i-Qays; Shamsu’d- 
Din — Juwayni (xiii), see Sahib- 
Diwan ; — Sam (Ghiiri captain, 
defender of Herat, put to death in 
A.D. 1307), 50; — Shah (last 
Mongol I1-kh4n, put to death in 
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A.D. 1338), 59; — of Abarquth 
(editor of the letters of Rashfdu’d- 
Din Fadlu’lléh), 80; Mawl4né — 
Riim{ (appointed Head of the 
College at Arzanjén, xiv), 83; — 
b. ‘Ali of Shabénké4ra (author of 
the Majma‘u’l-Ansab, g.v.), 
103; Sultin — (Muzaffari prince 
put to death by Timur in a.p. 
1393), 169, 190; Malik — Kurt 
(put to death by Timur in a.p. 
1389), 180; Sultan — b. Abt Sa ‘id 
of Tabas (revolted against Timur 
in A.D. 1395), 192; Mawldna — 
Quhistanf (one of Mf{rdnshdh’s 
intimates put to death by Timir 
in A.D. 1399), 195; — al-Qddi 
(accompanied Clavijo from Spain 
to Timtir’s court in A.D. 1404), 
199; — Kéazarini (a merchant 
who befriends Hafiz, xiv), 285; 
— Qasim Astardébddf (historian of 
India), see Firishta; — b. — 
Dérdbi (author of Latifa-i- 
Ghaybiyya, ¢.v.), 300; — Fini- 
zabddi (poet parodied by Mahmiid 
Qari of Yazd), 352; Malik — of 
Sarakhs b. Mu‘izzu’d-Din Kurt 
(xix), 354; —b. Sa‘du’d-Din Taftd- 
zani (d. A.D. 1434); — I (Ottoman 
Sultén, A.p. 1402-21), 356, 398, 
400; — II (Ottoman Sultan, a.p. 
1451-1481), 370, 398, 400, 401, 
405, 407-12;, Mirz4 Sultén — 
(governor of Iraq, xv), 364; — 
Jukf b. Shdh-rukh (d. a.b. 1444), 
385n.; — Mirzé b. Jahdnshéh 
Qara-goyunli (xv), 402; — b. 
Abt Sa‘id (xv), 410 ; — Badakhshf 
(poet and bearer of Jami’s letter to 
Sultan Bdyazfd II, xv), 423, 459; 
— b. Khawand Shdh (historian, 
xv), 431, see Mirkhwand; — 
S4élih (poet contemporary with 
Babur), 459; — b. Bdysunqur 
(xv), 496; Mirzé — b. ‘Abdu’l- 
Wahhab of Qazwin (contempora 
Persian scholar), 16n., 21, 66, 
88n., 1ro6n., 153n., 356n., 448; 
— Iqbal (contemporary scholar), 
269n.; —- Husayn Khdn, see 
Zuka’u’l-Mulk 

Abt Muhammad of Tabriz (father of 
Fadlu’ll4h al-Huritfi), 367 

Muhtasib, functions of —, 164 n., 


277 0. 
Muhyi’d-Din. — (divine, xiii), 27; 
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Shaykh — ibnu’l-‘Arabf (xiii), 63, 
127, 128, 132, 139, 331, 446n., 
447, 484, 514 

Mi’{na (near Ahar), 27 

Mu‘in-i-Isfizdrf (author of a history of 
Herét), 173, 430-1 

Mu‘inu’d-Din. — Parwdna (xiv), 
85, 106, 115, 1273 — of Yazd 
(historian of the Muzaffarfs), 159, 
161-2, 170, 359-60; — of Kdshan 
(astronomer, xv), 386 

Muir, Sir William — (author of Zzfe 
of Mahomet), 144n. 

Mu‘izz{ (panegyrist of the Seljtiqs), 522 

Mu‘izzu’d-Din, — b. Ghiydthu’d- 
Din Kurt (xiv), §7, 177, 178, 179, 
211-14, 354; — Jahdngfr b. Shah 
Yahy4 Muzaffarf (xiv), 169 

-Mu‘jam ft Athéri Muliki'l-‘Ajam 
(history of the ancient kings of 
Persia by Fadlu’ll4h al-Husayni, 
xlli-xiv), 68 

-Mu‘jam ft Ma‘dytri Ash‘éri'l-‘Ajam 
(work on Persian prosody by 
Shams-i-Qays, xiii), 16 n. 

Mujir of Baylaqdn (poet, xii), 65 

*Mujmal of Fasih{ of Khwéf (A.p. 
1442), 426-8. See Fasihi 

Mukhayyat-ndma (mock-heroic poem 
by Mahmud Qérf of Yazd, xv), 


352 

Mukhtari, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Mukhtasar. — (of -Taftdzdnf, xiv), 
354; — «a-Duwal (of Bar- 
Hebraeus, g.v.), 18, 64; — 
Jt Ta rikhi l-Bashar, see Abu’l- 
Fida 

Ibn Muljam (assassin of the Im4m 
‘Alf, A-p. 661), 256 n. 

Multdén, 83, 125, 174 

Muluk-t-Tawd if (Parthians socalled), 

oO 


Miifminte loner hmily.of Qazwin, 94 

Munazjim-bdsht (by this title, the 
Astronomer in chief,’? Darwfsh, or 
Dervish, Ahmad, author of the 
history entitled Sakd’t/u’l-Akhbdr, 
is generally known), 383n., 384 
and n.; 387, 390, 403, 407, 409, 
411, 414, 415, 4170. 

Miunisu'l-Abrér (by ‘Imad of Kir- 
man, A.D. 1364), 259 

Munkir (name of one of the angels 
-who conducts the ‘‘ Questioning 
of the Tomb”), 522 

Ibnu’l-Mugafia‘', ‘Abdu’llah — (viii), 
463, 504 
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Miigén, 39 

Ibn Muala (calligraphist), 84 

Muraéd II (Ottoman Sultdén, A.D. 
1421-51), 383n., 398, 400, 404 

Murfd Bey (nephew and envoy of 
Uzun Hasan, A.D. 1461), 408, 418 

Murad Pdshaé Palaeologus (xv), 412 

Murghab, 175, 388 

Murtéd, Mfr — (philosopher and 
chess-player), 456-7 

Musa. — (the last Mongol ruler of 
Persia, d. A.D. 1337), 17, 593 
— the Kurd (pretended Mahdi, 
xiv), 50; — (brother of Sultan 
Muhammad I, put to death about 
A.D. 1416), 401 

Musdfir, Darwish — (Hurdf{i corre- 
spondent, xiv), 368 

Musallé (“‘ the Oratory,” near Shiraz), 
238, 284, 291 

Muséon, le —, 112 n., 366n., 427, 
428, 465, 467, 469n. 

Mush (town in Arinenia), 188, 192 

*Mush u Gurba (** the Mouse and the 
Cat,” poem by ‘Ubayd-i-Zakdnf), 
230, 241-4 

Mustafa, Prince — (son of Sultdén 
Muhammad II, campaign against 
Uzun Hasan, A.D. 1472-4), 411-12 

-Mustakff (titular Caliph at Cairo, 
xiv), 164 n. 

-Musta‘li (Fatimid Caliph, a.D. 1094- 
IIOI), 154 

-Mustansir (Fatimid Caliph, 
1035-94), 154 ; 

-Musta ‘sim (the last ‘Abbdsid Caliph, 
killed by the Mongols in A.D. 
1258), 74 

Mustawfi, clan or family of Qazwin, 
94; Amin Nasr — (resident in 
Qazwin when it was sacked by the 
Mongols in A.D. 1220), 96. See 
also Hamdu’llah, Ta’rikh-i- 
Guzida 

Mustawf l-Mamélk (*‘ Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ”’), 20 

Mu’ta, Battle of — (A.D. 629), 144n. 

-Mu‘tadid (titular Caliph at Cairo, 
A.D. 1352-62), 164 n. 

-Mutanabbf (Arabic poet, x), 547 

-Mutarriz{f (grammarian, xiii), 272 n. 

-Mutawwal (of -Taftdzani, xiv), 354 

Mu‘tazila (sect), 521n. 

Mutiny, Indian — (A.D. 1857), 183 n., 
380, 391, 420 

Muwaffaqu’d-Dawla ‘Alf (grandfather 
of Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah), 69 


A.D. 
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Muy-dirdz (“ long-haired,” nick-name 
of the Séhib- Diwdn’s grandfather), 
20. See under Juwayni 

Muzaffar, House of — (xiv), 60, 139, 
160-70, 172, 173, 186, 188, 189, 
190, IQI, 193, 206, 208, 225, 258, 
275, 284, 355» 356, 3573 — (gover- 
nor of Qazwin when it was sacked 
by the Mongols in A.D. 1220), 96- 
7; Shéh — (artist, xv-xvi), 456, 
459, 505 ' 7 

Muzaffar{, clan or family of Qazwin, 


94 


Nadir Shah (A.D. 1736-47), 371 0. 

Nafahdtu’l-Ons (written by Jamf in 
A.D. 1476), 124,139N., 140, 141N., 
273, 283, 321, 331 n.,426N., 434— 
6, 458, 461 n., 475, 508, 512, 513 

N@in, 331 

Najdshi (envoy of Sultan Bayazid to 
Timur), 205 

Najibu’d-Din. — Kahhal (‘the 
oculist,” xiii, creature of Sa‘du’d- 
Dawla, g.v.), 32; Shaykh — 
Buzghtsh (xiv), 484 

Najmi (poet parodied by Bushdq), 


50 
Najmnu’d-Din Kubré (xiii), 484 
Nakhjuwdn, 59, 165, 166, 187, 188, 
400, 417 
Nak({r, 522. See above under Munkir 
Napoleon I (compared with Timur), 
182 
Nagdun-Nusus (composed by Jam{ 
in A.D. 1458), 514 
Nagtbw'l-Ashréf, Sayyid Taju’d-Din 


—, “TI 
Naqshbandi, order of dervishes, 441, 


452, 506 

Narin Bugd, Amfr — (xiv), 57 

Nasd (in Khurdsdén), 354 

Nas@’{, Shihabu’d-Din — (biographer 
of Jalélu’d-Din Khwdrazmshéh, 
xili), 12 

Nashat (acrostic on the name —), 


124 

Nas{mi (or Nesfmi, Turkish poet put 
to death for heresy in A.D. 1417), 
368, 369 and n., 449, 498 

Nasir. Ah-Malik al- — (Muhammad, 
Sultén of Egypt, A.D. 1293-1340), 
49, 51, 53) 54,1703 (Faraj, A.D. 
1398-1412), 196, 197, 199; — 
-i-Khusraw (Persian poet and 
traveller, xi), 65, 154, 510; — of 
Bukharé (Persian poet), 352 


INDEX 


Nasfru’d-Din Tiist (astronomer and 
philosopher, xiii), 17, 18, 48, 67, 
442, 502 

Abu Nasr. Hasan Beg Bahddur 
Khfn (xv), 103 3; — -i-Fardhi (poet 
and author of the well-known 
rhymed vocabulary entitled Visdéé- 
z-Sibydn), 350 

*Nassau Lees, Captain W.— (editor 
of the Nafahatu’l-Uns, 9¢.v.), 
435, 508-9, 5I10n. 

N4@’usd (place), 81 

Nawa{. See Mir ‘Alf Shir 

Nawruz, Festival of the —, 324n.; 
— (son of Rashidu’d-Din Fad- 
lu’llah, xiv), 28 ; Amir — (Ghazén 
Khan’s general, xiii), 40, 41, 176 

Nawriz u Gul (poem by Khw4ju of 
Kirman, xiii-xiv), 225, 226 

Naw-Shahr, 30, 31, 59 

Néy-ndma (‘‘ Book of the Reed-flute,”’ 
by Jamf), 514, 548 

Nayriz (in Fars), 356 

Nayyir of Kirmdn (poet parodied by 
Mahmud Qari of Yazd), 352 

Nédzir u Manzir (poem by Katibi of 
Nifshdpur, xv), 487 

Nebuchadnezzar, 89, 250 

Nejd (or Najd), 544 

Neri, 399 

Nesim{. See above Nasimf 

Nestorians, 11, 102 

Nicholson, Dr R. A. — 88, 95 

Nicolas III, Pope — (sends envoys 

to Mongols in A.D. 1278), 19 

Nicolas (Uljaytti said to have been 
baptized under this name), 46 

Nihdwand, 193 

Nikfsa (harper of Khusraw Parwiz), 
267 and n. 

Nikudaris, 25, 177 

Ni‘matu’llah, Sayyid or Shé4h — of 
Kirmdn (xiv-xv), 345, 350, 352, 
353, 463-73, 497, 498 

Nishapur, 112-15, 178, 487, 488, 493 

Nishapuriyan (clan or family of Qaz- 
win), 94 

Nizam. Khwaja — (unidentified), 
494; — -1-Shdmi (biographer of 
Timur, xiv-xv), 159, 183, 197; 
203, 361-2, 363, 365 

Nizam{. — (poet of Ganja, xii), 65, 
224, 226, 326 n., 348, 350, 387, 
505, 510, 522, 527, 536, 540-425 
— -i-‘Arudf of Samarqand (author 
of the Chahar Magala, g.z., xii), 
65, 522 
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Nizamu’d-Din. — Awliyd (Saint, 
d. A.D. 1324), 108; — Mah- 
mud Qérf of Yazd (parodist), 
211, 351-3; Abu’l-Ma‘dlf Nas- 
ru llah (translator into Persian of 
the Book of Kaltla and Dimna, 
xii), 463 

Nizému'l Mulk (minister to the Seljiigs 
Alp Arslén and Malikshdh, xi), 89 

Nizému’t-Tawértkh (historical manual 
by al-Baydawf, xiii), 63, 88, 100 

Nizar (b. -Mustansir, Fatimid prince, 
xi), 154 

Nizari of Quhistan (poet, xiii—xiv), 


154-5 

Nogay (Mongol prince, xiii), 25 

Northampton visited by Mongol envoy 
in A.D. 1307, II 

North Sea, 6 

Nu‘man, Shah —, son of the poet 
Hafiz (buried at Burhdnpir in 
India), 289 

Nuata (‘‘ Point’’), 470, 471 

Nuru’d-Din. — b. Shamsu’d-Din 
Muhammad (author of the Ghdzan- 
ndma, composed in A.D. 1361), 
103; —— Rasadi(xili), 115; Shaykh 
— ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdn of Isfard’in 
(xiv), 177, 191; Mull4 — ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahmédn, see Jamf; Khwdja — 
Lutfu’lla4h, 424, see Hafiz Abru 

Nurw lah, Sayyid — of Shushtar 
(authorof Majalisu’1-Mwu’minin, 
g.v.), 44Nn., 498 : ; 

Nushfrwdn (Sdsd4nian king of Persia, 
vi), 114, I19, 121n., 250. See also 
Chosroes, Kisra, SAsdnians 

Nusratu’d-Din. — Ahmad b. Yisuf 
(Atdbek of Lur-i- Buzurg, xiii-xiv), 
68; Amir — Sitay (governor of 
Mawsil, xiii-xiv), 82 

-Nusts (of Shaykh Sadru’d-Din al- 
Qunyawi), 514 

Nuzhatwu l-Akhbédr (history by Firfdiin 
Bey, xvi), 204 

Nuzhatu'l-Qulub (geography by Ham- 
dw’ll4h Mustawff of Qazwifn, xiv), 
63n., 87, 93n., 98-100 


Odoric of Pordenone, Friar — (xiv), 


61 
Oghurlu Muhammad b. Uzin Hasan 
Bayandarf (xv), the ‘‘Curlu- 
mameth” or ‘* Ugurlimehemet ” 
of the Venetians, 403, 410, 413 
Oghuz (legendary ancestor of the 
Turks), 73 
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Ogotdy (son and successor of Chingiz 
Khan, A.D. 1227-41), 74, 383 
d’Ohsson’s istotre des Mongols 
(Amsterdam, 1834-5), 5, IIn., 
12, 13, 15, 26n., 49, 50, 53N., 
54n., 58n., 60, 112 n. 

Omar. See ‘Umar 

Omayyads. See Umayyads 

Ong Khan, 11n. See Prester John 

Oriental Translation Fund, 448 

Orphi, 389. See ‘Urfa 

‘Osmén, Amir — (xvi), 417. 
also ‘Uthman 

Ottoman (‘Osménli) Turks, 4, 5, 107, 
156, 164n., 196, 198-9, 201, 204, 

381, 398, 400-1, 404-5, 409, 

410-14, 419-23, 433, 439; 444, 
507. See also Turks, and under 
the names of the several Ottoman 
Sultans 

Ouseley, Sir Gore —, 152n., 263, 
273, 292, 328 n., 473 n- 

Oxford, 184 

Oxus (Ami, Jayhiin), 4, 175, 190, 
194, 379: 419 


Paez de Santa Maria, Fray Alonzo 
— (xv), 199 

Paladins, 394 

Palaeologus, Michael — (xiii), 18 

Palmer, Professor E. H. —, 300, 


See 


305 n. 
P4lu (place), 82 
Panipat, Battle of — (April 20, 1526), 


393 

eae Ganj (‘‘the Five Treasures,” 
z.é. tle five great romantic poems 
of Nizami of Ganja, ¢.v., also 
known as the ‘‘ Quintet” or 
Khamsa, g.v.), 326n. 

Pan-Turanian movement, 14, 15 

Paper currency. See Chao 

Paris, 102, 237 

Pd4rsa, Khw4ja —: (mystic), 514 

Parthians (Mutiku’t-Tawdaif), go 
and n. 

Parwiz, Khusraw — (Sdsdnian king, 
vii), I21n., 267n. 

Patydl{ (India), 108 

Pavet de Courteille, 392, 454, 455, 
505 n. 

Payne, 303 

‘* Pehlevi-musulman,’’ 367 

Pekin (Khan-bdligh, Cambaluc), 397, 

8 ; 


39 
Pen, the — (Qa/am), 220n. 
Persia Society, 304n. 
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Persian Gulf, 3, 285, 379, 402 
‘‘ Persian Historical Texts Series,’’ 


43 

Peruse, Francois de — (archbishop of 
Sultaniyya, A.D. 1322), 54 

Petits de la Croix, 363 

Petrograd, 112n., 210nN. 
St Petersburg 

Pharaoh, 89 

Philip le Bel, 49 

Pian de Carpine, Friar John of —, 


See also 


8,9 
Pfr Ahmad (of the Qaraman dynasty, 


Xv), 412 

Pir ‘Ali, Ghiyathu’d-Din — Kurt 
(xiv), 179, 180; — (minister and 
murderer of Kuralil Sultén  b. 
Mfrénshéh b. Ti{miir, xv), 381; 
— (brother of Baha’u’d-Din Qéra 
‘Osman of the ‘White Sheep” 
Turkmans, xiv), 404 

*‘Pirameto.” See Pir Ahmad 
above 

Pirf Beg Q4j4ér (commander of Shah 
Isma‘il’s army at the Battle of 
Shurtir), 417-8 

Pfr Budagb. Jahdnshéh (of the ‘‘ Black 
Sheep” Turkmans, xv), 402 

Pir Muhammad (son of Ghiydthu’d- 
Din Pir ‘Ali, g.v.), 179, 180; — 
b. Jahangir b. Timtr, 186, 202, 

81 


3 
Pir Pasha (connected with Huriffs), 
68 


3 
Pir Sultdn (son of Rashfdu’d-Din 
Fadlu’llah), 84, 85 
Pishdadi (legendary) kings of Persia, 
oO 


9 

Plato, 18, 125 

Pococke, 64n. 

“Point.” See Nuqta 

Poland, 6, 10, 102 

Popes, 8,9, 10, 19, IOI, 102 

Portugal, 102 

Potiphar’s wife, 531. See Zulaykha 

Press and Poetry of Modern Persia 
(by E. G. Browne), 15 

Prester John, I1, rgn. 

Price’s Chronological Retrospect, 196 
and n., 366n. 

Printing, Invention of — ascribed to 
Chinese, 14, 102-3 

Prostitutes, Abu Sa‘id’s legislation 
against — (A.D. 1318-19), 53 

Pul-i-Fas4 (in Fars), 168 

Piir-i-Bah4-yi-Jami (poet, xiii), r11- 
15) 177 


INDEX 


Qabus b. Washmegir (Prince of 
Tabaristan, x—xi), 221 

Qadawi, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Qadiri, order of dervishes, 452 

Qadi-z4da-i-Rtimi (Salahu’d - Din 
Musa, astronomer, xv), 386, 502 

Qaf, mountains of —, 316n., 349 

Qajar tribe, 417, 418 

Qal‘a-i-Safid (“the White Castle ” 
in Fars), 165, 168, 191 

Qalandar, 124, 125 

Qala’in (Mamlik Sultan of Egypt, 
A.D. 1279-90), 26n. 

Qdmdn (Mongol medicine-men), 111, 
112 and n. 

Qamaru’d-Din (xiv), 186 

Odmus of -Firtizabadi, 357 

Qandahar, 187, 456 

Qani‘i (poet, xili), 111 

Qara-bagh (near Arran), 57, 166, 188, 
196, 197, 199, 201, 417, 503 

Qara-Biiga (*‘ Black Bull,” xiii-xiv), 


2 

Qarachar Noyan (Mongol ancestor of 
Timir), 185 

Qdra luk (‘ the Black Leech,” nick- 
nameof Qara ‘Osman Aq-qoytinlu, 
xiv), 404 

Qara-Khita’i, dynasty of Kirman, xiii- 
xiv), 48, 92 

Qaraman (formerly Laranda in Asia 
Minor), £55, 411; dynasty of —, 


401 
Qara Muhammad b. Bayram Khwaja 


Qara-goytinli (xiv), 399 
aranqay (Mongol prince executed), 
qay ngo: p 


33 

Qara ‘Osman (‘Uthman); see above 
under Qara [luk 

Qaragorum (the Mongol metropolis), 
8, 405 

Qara-goytinld (‘‘ Black Sheep”? Turk- 
mans), 173, 379, 380, 381, 382, 
387, 388, 399, 401, 403, 404, 407-9 

Qara Sunqur (xiv), 53 

Qarawul, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Qara Yiisuf (‘‘ Black Joseph”) son of 
Qara Muhammad, ¢.v., 173, 
192, 196, 204, 206, 380, 382, 399, 
400, 401, 404, 409 

Qars (in Armenia), 188 

Qasimu’l-Anwar (poet, xv), 352, 366, 
438, 473-86 

Abu’l-Qasim Babur (Timiirid prince, 
XV), 311, 387 

Qasr-i-Zard (in Fars), 355 

Qatada (family of — at Mecca), 51 
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Qayin, 155 

Qaysariyya (Caesarea), 83, 85 

Qazwin, 57, 87, 93, 94, 96, 97, 98, 
196,105, 230, 291, 232, 23330234, 
255, 256, 257, 368, 400 

-Qazwini, Zakariyya b. Muhammad — 
(geographer, xiii), 64 

Qibla, 522 and n. 

Oinnasrin, 81, 86 

Qipchaq, 321, 354, 388, 398 

Qisaswl- Anbiyé (*‘Tales of the 
Prophets ”), 88 

Qiwam, Hajji — (xiv), 276 and n., 


292 

Qiwamu’l-Din. Mawlana — of 
Shiraz (xiv), 166, 292; — ‘Ab- 
du’llah of Shiraz (xiv), 272; Maw- 
lana — (connected with Huritifis, 
xiv), 368; Ustad — (architect to 
Shah-rukh, xv), 384, 498 

Qizil Arslan (ruler of ‘Iraq, xiv), 225 

Qizil-bdsh (‘* Red-heads ”), 416-17 

Qonya (Iconium), 63, 111, 127, 411, 
445, 479 

Quatremére, 69, 70, 72, 740., 75, 76, 


77, 78 0, 79, 80, 397; 429 
Qubad b. Iskandar Qara-qoyinli 


(xv), 402 
Qubilay (‘‘ Kubla’’) Khan (xiii), tg, 


27> 74 

Qudsi (poet of Herat, xv), 438, 499 

Quhistan, 155, 156 

Qul-Muhammad a patronized 
by Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’l), 505 

Qum, 27, 364, 389, 416 

Qumis, 27 

Qumishah, 16 

Qunquratay (Mongol noble put to 
death, A.D. 1284), 26 

Qur'an, 27, 36n., 63, 76, 84, 86, 92, 
125, 165, 166, 175, 215, 259n., 
272, 274, 289, 311, 363, 367, 385, 
442, 478N., 479N., §000., 501 n., 
507, 514, §18, 520, 532 

Quraysh, 89 

Qushjf, Mulla ‘Ald’wd-Din ‘Ali — 
(astronomer, xv), 386 

Ibn Qutayba, 88 

Qutb-i-Jahdn (xiii), 41 

Qutbu’d-Din. — Muhammad kKh- 
wérazmshdh (A.D. 1199-1220), 20, 
66; — Mas‘ud of Shiraz (xiii-xiv), 
83 ; — (ruler of Kirmdén, xiv), 163; 
— Mahmid b. Mubdrizu’d-Din 
Muhammad (Muzaffarf, born A.D. 
1336), 163; Amir — (son of Say- 
yid Amir H4jji Darrdb, xiv), 164; 


576 


— (envoy of Timi), 167, 282; 
— N&4’i (courtier of Mirdnshéh, put 
to death by Timur in A.D. 1 399); 


195 
Qutlugh Turkan Aghé (sister of Timur, 
d. A.D. 1382), 186 


Rabab-nama (of Sultén Walad or 
Veled, xiii), 136 

Rabban Sawmé (member of Arghun’s 
mission to Europe in A.D. 1287-8), 


I 

Rab‘-i-Rashfdf (or Rashidiyya, ¢.v.), 
71, 75) 77s 82, 84, 86 

Rabi‘{ (poet of Bushanj, xiv), 150-2, 
174, 431 

Radloff, 156 

Réfidis (Rafizis) 234, 519, 521 and n. 
See Shi‘a 

Rafif. — ae of a work entitled 
Tadwin, a ; —— clan or family of 
Qazwin, 9 


— (or Refi’ ‘{, Turkish Hurtfi poet, 
xv), 369, 449 
= — ‘Din: i-Abhari (poet, xiii-xiv), 


Rafeintén: 163 

Rahba (Rahbat) m Syria, 51, 81 

Rakhsh (Rustam’s war-horse), 
536n. 

Ramusio, Giovan Battista —, 381 n., 


535; 


405 

Ritsadi; Nuru’d-Din — (xiii), 115 

Rashahdt-t-*Aynu '1-aydt (composed 
by ‘Ali b. Husayn-i-Késhifi in 
A.D. 1503), 434; 441-2 

Rashidu’d-Din.— Fadlu'lléh (states- 
man, physician and historian, put 
to death by Abt Sa‘id the Mongol 
Il-Khén in a.p. 0918), ai7, 32, 41, 
Spe dT et 49, 50, 51-2, 56, 67, 
68-87, 809, 94, 100, IOI, 194, 
328n., 424; — Watwat (poet, xii), 
65 


Rashidiyya (quarter of Tabriz), 70, 
328. See also above under Rab‘- 
i-Rashidi 

Rasht, 489 

Raverty, the late Colonel —’s manu- 

scripts, 67n., 150n., 210n., 426, 


427 
Ra oii t-Anwdr (poem by Khwaéju 
of Kirmén composed in A.D. 1342), 
226 
*Rawdatu'l Janndt (history of Herat 
to A.D. 1473 by Mu ‘in of Isfizar), 


| 173-4, 179n. 
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Rawdatu’s-Safad (general history by 
Mirkhwand, g.v. ; ~a 174, 388, 
389, 431-3, 434, 4 

Rawdatu’ sh - ‘Shuhadd? "a9 Husayn 
WA ‘iz-i-K4shiff, xv), 4345 441, 442 

* Rawdatu Ult’l- Arbéb (composed in 
A.D. 1317 by Fakhru’d-Din Banda- 
kati), 100-103 

Rawdu'r-Riydhin (by -Yéfi‘t), 88 n. 

Rawha, Ig2 

Ray (Rhages), 16, 27, 187, 190, 193; 
194, 199; 265, 382, 386, 402 

**Red Heads,” 416. See also Qizil- 
bash 


Refff. See Rafi‘i supra 

Rehatsek, 431 

Religious Systems of the World (1892), 
532n. 

Renaissance, § 

René of Anjou, King —, 395 

Revisky (translator of Héfiz), 303 

Rhages. See Ray supra 

Rida-quli Khan Lada-ddsht, poetically 
“named Hiddyat (Persian states- 
man, writer and poet, xix), 140, 
141, 222-3, 272, 432, 465, 481 n., 
495. Seealso Farhang-i-Anju- 
man-ara-yi-Nasiri, Riyadu’l- 
‘Arifin and Majma‘u’l-Fusaha 

Ridé Tawfiq (Rizd Tevfiq, called 
‘* Feylesuf Rizd,” contemporary 
Turkish scholar and politician), 
103; 375: 450 

Rieu, Dr Charles —, 58n., 67, 68, 
95 n., 96, 100n., 103, 111, 184n., 
203, 223, 226, 321, 328, 332na5e 
360, 361, 363, 364, 386, 424, 425, 
429, 430N-, 436, 437, 440, 441, 
Ae, 464; 473; 495 0., 


Rebel. Ghayb (‘‘Men of the Unseen 
World”), 276n. 

Riséla-t-Amdna (by Qdsimu’l-Anwar, 
X1V-xV), 475 

*Risdla-t-Dilgushé (by ‘Ubayd-i-Za- 
kan{, xiv), 232, 235, 254-7 

Risdla-t-Qushayriyya, 88 

Risdla-t-Sad Pand (by ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zdként, A.D. 1350), 232, 235 

Risdla-t-Shéhid (by Mahmud Shabis- 
tari, xiv), 149 

Resdla-2- Sultdniyya (by Rashidu’d- 
Din Fadlw’llah, 4.D. 1307), 76 

Risdla-t- Ti whitliyya (by Jamf{, xv), 514 

Résh-ndma (the ‘‘ Book of the Beard,” 
by ‘Ubayd-i-Za4k4ni, xiv), 235, 
237, 251 
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kiyddu'l-‘ Arifin (by Rid4-quli Khan, 
XK), 272, 3311 me 

Rizd. See Ri‘da 

Rizwan or Ridw4n, the custodian of 
Paradise, 215 

Rockhill, W. W. —, 8n. 

Rogers, A., 516, 531 

Rome, Romans, 3, 102, 311, 405 

Romulus, 102 

Rosen, Baron Victor —, 174n., 210n., 
424N-, 425; 426, 427, 509 

von Rosenzweig, Vincenz Edlem —, 
516, 531, 532, 542 : 

von Rosenzweig-Schwannau, Vincenz 
Ritter —, 209, 302, 305. See also 
Hafiz 

Ross, Sir E. Denison —, 108, 131, 
170 n., 184, 259, 364n-, 392 

Royal College of Herat, 504 

Rubruck, Friar William of — (Rubru- 
quis), 8, 9 

Riickert, 542 

Ridaki (poet, x), 522 

Rtidbér, 368 

Ruff‘{, order of dervishes, 452 

Rukndbdd (stream of — near Shirdz), 
238, 284, 291 

Ruknu’d-Din. — Khurshéh (late 
Grand Master of the Assassins of 
Alamit, xiii), 25; Sain (prime 
minister to Abu Sa‘id the Mongol, 
A.D. 1324), 54, 55; Qadi — Ju- 
wayni (one of the sources of the 
Ta’rikh-i-Guzida, ¢.v.), 89; 
Malik — Abt Bakr b. T4ju’d-Din 
‘Uthmdn (ancestor of the Kurt 
kings of Herat, xiii), 174, 175; — 
b. Shamsu’d-Din-i-Kurt, known as 
Kihin, ‘‘the Lesser” (A.D. 1278- 
1307), 176; Shaykh — ‘Ala’u’d- 
Dawla of Simnan, 223; — (un- 
identified, praised by ‘Ubayd-i- 
ZAkAni, xiv), 235 

Rum, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 106. Seealso 
Asia Minor, Turkey 

Rumlt (one of the nine tribes which 
supported Shah Isma‘il the Safawi 
in A.D. 1500), 417 

Rumelia, 412 

Russia, Russians, 5, 6, 9, 10, 190, 192 

RuStam. — (the legendary hero of 
Persia), 316n.; — Beg (general of 
Jahdnshéh beheaded by Uzitin 
Hasan in A.D. 1456), 408; — b. 
Maqstid Ag-qoyinli (xv), 415, 
416; — of Khuriydn (poet, xv), 
501 

BoP; 
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Ruthenians, 9 
Riyatwlléh (‘‘the Vision of God”), 
301 n. 


Sab‘a (the ‘‘Septet” of Jami, also 
called Haft Awrang, ¢.v.), 515 

Sabzawér, 160, 161, 178, 186, 208, 
212, 498 

de Sacy, Silvestre —, 432 n. 

Sad Pand (by ‘Ubayd-i-Zak4nt, xiv), 


251 

Sad Wa‘z(by Mahmid Qarf of Yazd, 
xv), 352 

Sa‘d b. Abii Bakr, Atdbek of Fars 


(xii), 127 

Sa‘di, Shaykh Muslihu’d-Din — of 
Shiraz (xiii), 15, 16, 70, 100, 105, 
106, 115, 116, 119, 139, 143, 153; 
224, 232n., 238, 293, 329, 348, 
350, 352, 401, 484, 485, 486, 510, 
516, 522, 529, 531, 548 

Sa‘df, order of dervishes, 452 

Sadr-i-Jahan. Sadru’d-Din Ahmad- 
i- Khdlidi of Zanjan (prime minister 
to Gaykhatu, A.D. 1291-5), 31, 37, 
39, 69; Jamalu’d-Dfn Dastajirdani 
(prime minister to Baydd, A.D. 
1295), 41; Mawldnd — of Bu- 
khéré, 82 

Sadru’d-Din. — Ahmad-i-Khflidi, 
see immediately above ; Shaykh — 
Ibrahim (xiii), 40; Shaykh — 
Qunyawi (of Qonya, Konia or 
Iconium), 63, 127, 445, 5143 — 
‘Ali b. Nasiru’d-Din Tuisi (xiii), 
67; Shaykh — b. Bahd’u’d-Din 
Zakariyya (xiii-xiv), 81; Mawland 
— Muhammad Turka’{ (xiii—xiv), 
81, 83; — Qayruwani (parodied 
by Bushdq), 350; Mawléna — 
(connected with the Huriifis, xiv), 
368; Shaykh — of Ardabil (an- 
cestor of the Safawi kings, xv), 
73474, 484; Shaykh — Yamani 
ee 

Sa‘du’d-Dawla (Jewish minister of 
Arghin, A.D. 1284-91), 31-6 

Sa‘du’d-Din. — -Hamawi (xiii), 40; 
— of Sdwa (xiii-xiv), 48, 50, 69, 
70; — Mas‘ud b. ‘Umar-Taftd- 
zAni (xiv), 159, 353-4, 458; — b. 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlwldéh (xii- 
xiv), 84, 86; —b. Nasir (parodied 
by Bushd4q), 350; — Wardwini 
(author of Persian version of the 
Marzubén-néma), 356 

-Safadi (xiv), 356 
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Safawi dynasty (A.D. 1502-1736), 160, 
207, 315, 316n., 317, 379, 380, 
396, 397, 399, 400, 407, 414, 416, 
417-20, 421 N., 434, 439, 459) 464, 


4731 475, 484, 507 
Saffari dynasty (A.D. 867-900), 91 


Saff-i-Ni'dl (the ‘‘shoe-row”’), 323 n. 

Saff or Safiyyu’d-Din of Ardabil, 
Shaykh — (ancestor of the Safawi 
kings), 85, 474, 484-6 

Saftnate sh-Shu‘ard (Turkish trans- 
lation of Dawlatshah’s ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Poets” by Sulaymdn Fahmi), 436 

Saghari (poet, satirized by Jamf), 512 

Sah@ifu'l-Akhbér (general history in 
Turkish by Munajjim-bashi, 
g.V.), 383n., 384Nn., 385n., 403 n., 
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Sahbdn b. W4’il, 116 and n. 

Sédhib- Diwan -i-Juwayni, Shamsu’d- 
Din — (xiii), 20-24, 27-31, 66, 
106, 115, 121, 153, 175 

Sdhib-Qirdn (** Lord of the Fortunate 
Conjunction,”’ title given to Ti- 
mur, ¢.v.), 185 

S@ib (Persian poet), 292 

Abu Sa‘id. —b. Abi’l-Khayr (mystic 
and poet, xi), 65, 121; — (Mongol 
fl-K An of Persia, A.D. 1317-35), 
48, 51-8, 59> 71, 749 95, 99, 103, 
159, 160, 170, 171, 178, 215, 222, 
226, 251, 261, 382(?), 389, 429- 
30; Sultén — (grandson of Mirdn- 
sh4h b. Timur, xv), 388=90, 402, 
406, 409-10, 421N., 429, 487n., 
506 n. 

St Albans, 6 

St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 303 

St Peter, 102 

St Petersburg, 210n., 425, 509. See 
also Petrograd. 

St Sophia (Constantinople), 367 

Sa’inu’d-Din Tarika (saint, xv), 489 

-Sakkdki (author of AZ ftahu’'l-' Clim, 
xili), 272n. 

Sakyamuni (Buddha), 73 

Saldhu’d-Din Mus4, 386. See Qadi- 
zada-i-Rumi 

*Salamdn u Absdl (poem by Jdmi, 
XV), 523-6 

Salemann, 156 

Salgharid Atdbeks of Fars (xii—xiii), 
73 749 92 

Sdélihiyya cemetery (Damascus), 128 

Salim. — (or Selim) ‘‘the Grim” 
(Ottoman Sultdn, xvi), 107 and 
n.; — (Persian poet), 292 
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Sdl{ Noyan, 174 

Saljugs. See Seljuqs 

Saljug-ndma (of Zahiri of Nishapir), 
8 


Salm4 (woman’s name), 544, 545 

Salman of Sdwa (poet, xiv), 60, 159, 
171, 172, 211, 230, 233, 234, 260— 
71, 291, 293, 296-8, 325, 348, 350, 
352, 490, 491, §22 

Salmds, 188 

Sam. — (legendary hero of Persia, 
grandfather of Rustam), 316n.; 
— Mirz4 (Safawi prince, xvi, author 
of the Tuhfa-i-Sami, g.v.), 439, 
459» §07, 514 : 

Samak (the Fish which supports the 
Earth), 113 and n. 

Sdmdnid dynasty (x), 91, 522 

Samargand, 169, 180, 186-9, 191-4, 
196, 197, 199, 202, 206, 283, 329, 
354 355» 362, 368, 381, 386, 390, 
394) 418, 428, 436, 438, 464, 473, 


491, 502 

San4’'i (poet, xii), 65, 261, 343, 344, 
352, 522 

Sanguinetti, 64 n. 

San Lucar, 201 

Santa Maria, 199 

Saréb, Sarai, Sardw, Sardy, 5§3n., 
122, 321, 473 

Saracens, 9 

Sarakhs, 186, 354 

Sarandib (Ceylon), 122 

Sardw-rud, 70 

Sardy Khatun (or Sdra Khattin, mother 
of Uzin Hasan, xv), 407, 408 n. 

Sarbadar dynasty of Sabzawdr (xiv), 
60, 160, 161, 178-80, 208, 210, 
211, 216, 498 

Sarf-i-Mir (by -Sharif-Jurjdni, xiv, 


XV), 355 

Sari (Mazandaran), 494 

Sarjam (near Zanjdn), 426 

Sasanian kings of Persia (iii-vii), 3, 
14, 68, 74, 90, 19, 120, 121, 250, 
267, 414, 500n. f 

Sati Beg (daughter of Uljdyta, and 
queen in A.D. 1339), 51, 53, 55s 
59,170 

Savinj (Sevinj), Amir — (d. A.D. 
1318), 52 

Savinj (Sevinj), Qutlugh Aghd (niece 
of Timur, xiv), 179 

Sawa, §5, 400 

Sawdnih (by Shaykh Ahmad Ghaz- 
z4li), 1385 and n. 

Sawda’f, Bab4é — (poet, xv), 438 
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Sawma, Rabban — (one of envoys 
sent by Arghtin to Europe in A.D. 
1287-8), 31 

Sayfi. — of Herat (historian), 174, 
(76, 431; — of Bukhdrd (poet, 
xv), 438, 458 

Sayfu’d-Din. — of Isfarang (poet, 
xili-xiv), 1543; Shah — (praised 
by Bushdq), 350; Amir — Mah- 
mud (father of Amir Khusraw, 
xiii), 108 

Sayyids, heretical — (xiv), 190 

Sayyid-i-Sharif-i-Jurjani (xiv), 159, 
166, 189-90, 355 

Schefer, M. Charles —, 89 n. 

Schiltberger, Johann— (xiv—xv), 404 n. 

Schlechta-Wssehrd, 216, 515 

Scotland, Scotch, 43, 102 

‘*Sechaidar,” ‘*Secheaidare”’ (Italian 
corruption of Shaykh Haydar, 
g-v.), 416 n. 

Sedillot, 502 n. 

Seljtiqs, 73, 74, 83, 91-2, 111 

Seven Heavens, 248 and n. 

“* Seven Lean Years,” 325 n. 

‘*Seven Years’ Campaign ” of Timur, 
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Seville, 199 
Sevinj. See Savinj 


Shabaran, 83 

Shabistar, 146 

Shabistari, Shaykh Mahmid — 
(mystical poet, xili-xiv), 146-50, 


300, 484 

Shad Malak (the beloved of Khalil 
Sultan, xv), 381-2 

Shafatha, 81 

Shafi‘f (sect), 46, 50, 70, 97, 98, 356 

Shéh u Gadé (‘the King and the 
Beggar,” poem by Hilalf), 459 

Shah Jahan. — Qara-Khita’i (ruler 
of Kirman; A.D. 1301-3), 48; — 
Timur (descendant of Abaqa, xiv), 
60; — (Mogul Emperor, a.D. 
1628-59), 184, 391 

Shéh-ndma (of Firdawsi, xi), 65, 89, 
95, 104, UII, 316 n., 352, 385; 


532, 541 

Shah-rukh. —b. Timiir (A.D. 1404- 
47) 74; 169, 192, 193, 194, 344, 
364, 366, 379, 380-7, 393) 395; 
398, 400, 401, 404, 421 N., 424, 
425, 427-8, 435, 438, 464, 473, 
475, 498, 501, 502; — b. Abii 
Sa‘id (Timurid, xv), 410 

Shah Shuj4‘ (Muzaffari, xiv), 163, 
164, 165, 166-7, 169, 172, 186, 
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206, 258, 264, 276n., 278, 279, 
280, 281-2, 290, 299, 355, 357; 
360 

Shahi. Amir — (poet of Sabzawar, 
xv), 352, 438, 498, 501; — Khattin 
(daughter of Rashidu’d-Din Fad- 
lw’lah, xiii-xiv), 34 

Shahinshéh-ndma (or Chinglz-ndma) 
of Ahmad of Tabriz (A.D. 1337), 
103 

Shahr-i-Naw, 398 

Shahr-i-Sabz (Kash, near Samarqand) 


194 

Shakh-i-Nabat (alleged sweetheart of 
Hafiz), 287 

Sham (Damascus, a word-play on the 
name), 122 

Shamakhi, 83, 417 

Shamans, 44 

Sham‘i. See Shem‘i 

Shamli (one of the nine tribes who 
supported Shah Isma‘il the Sa- 
fawi), 417 

Shams. — i-Qays (prosodist, xiii), 
16; — i-Tabriz (mystic, xiii), 139, 
343 465, 484; i-Tabasf (poet), 65 ; 
Amir — (connected with Huriifis, 
xiv), 368; — i-‘Ala (poet satirized 
by Katibi, xv), 492-3 

Shamsu’d-Din. — Muhammad-i- 
Juwayni, entitled SAhib-Diwan, 
g.v.; — (grandfather of the pre- 
ceding, xii), entitled Buzurg (‘the 
Great”) and Afiy-dirds (‘‘the 
Long-haired ”), 20; Mawlana — 
(xii), 28; — b. Ruknu’d-Din-i- 
Kurt (xiii), 57, 174, 1753 — 
Muhammad-i-Kurt (xiv), 177-8; 
Qadi — Muhammad b. Hasan 
(xiii-xiv), 81; —- Muhammad-i- 
Abargtihi (xiii-xiv), 86; Sayyid 
— (connected with Huritifis, xiv), 
368; — (ruler of Akhlat in A.D. 
1425), 401; Amir — Zakariyya 
(first Prime Minister of Shah Is- 
ma‘il the Safawi, A.D. 1500), 4173 
— Gilani (first Chancellor of Shah 
Isma‘il, A.D. 1500), 417 

Shanb-i-Ghazani, 361 

Shapur. — I (Sasanian king,° iii), 
93; — (unidentified, xv), 494 

- Shagd’igu'n- Nu‘mdniyya (bio- 
graphies of Ottoman divines), 369 

Sharatu’d-Din. — Hartin-i-Juwayni 
(poet and patron of poets), 20-1; 
— Hasan Mustawfi (xiii—xiv), 82; 
Mawlana — i-Tabas{ (xiii—xiv), 
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86; — ‘Ali Yazdi (biographer of 
Tema, xv), 159, 181, 183, 189, 
190, 191, 196, 197, 198, 201, 202, 
203, 356, 361, 362-5, 385, 438, 
see also Zafar-nama; — Muzaf- 
far b. Mubdrizu’d-Din) A.D. 1325- 
5a), 163; — Rami (author of the 
Antsu'l-‘Ushshag, A.D. 1423), 462 
ae College (in Taft of Yazd), 


Shésh’ (or Chach, the modern Tash- 
kand), 110, 320 and n. 
Shattw’]-‘Arab, 511 and n. 
Shawéhidu'n-Nubuwwa (“Evidences 
of Prophethood,” composed by 
Jami in A.D. 1480), 512-13 
Shaybani Khan the Uzbek (xv-xvi), 
380, 390, 393, 418-19, 459 
Shaykhi b. Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah 
(xiii-xiv), 8 
Shaykhi Na’{ (musician, xv—xvi), 505 
Shaykhum Suhayli, Amir — (poet, 
xv), 438, 457 


Shem‘i (Turkish commentator of 
Hafiz), 299 
Shibli. Sultan — b. Shah Shuja‘-i- 


Muzaffari (xiv), 167, 169; — 
Nu‘mani (Indian critic and scholar, 


xix-xx), 108, 261, 265, 267, 269, 

271, 973, 274, 280 n., 280, SOI, 
292 N., 293, 29 

ae Mawlana ‘Ali — of Turshiz 
oet, xv), 498 

Shi Abu’d-Din. — -Nasa’% (bio- 

grapher of Jalalu’d-Din Manko- 

birni, xiii), 12; — Suhrawardi 


(Shafi doctor of Baghdad, xili- 
xiv), 70, 139; Amir — (governor 
of Baghdad, xili-xiv), 82; — b. 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadiu’llah (xili- 
xiv), 84; — Haydar (satirized 
by ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, xiv), 238; 
Shaykh — Qalandar (satirized 
by ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani, xiv), 257; 
Shaykh — ‘Abdu’llah (or ‘Azi- 
zu’lla4h) of Khwaf, 426, 428. See 
also Hafiz Abru 

Shi‘a, Shi‘ites, 42, 44, 50, 51, 178, 
224, 255, 256, 301, 315, 372, 416, 
418; 441, 456) 458, 404; 475, 498, 
511, 521n. See also Rafidis 

Shiraz, 15, 16, 30, 33, 39: 20; 84, 86, 
163, 164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 188, 
189, 190, I9I, 206, 208, 225, 230, 
231, 237, 238, 274, 276 n., 277» 
281, 282, 283, 303, 311, 344, 3555 
359, 357, 358: 359, 363, 366, 410, 
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413, 418, 423, 427, 430, 444, 485, 
486, 500 
Shtrdz-ndma (composed in A.D. 1343 
by Shaykh Fakhru’d-Din), 360-1 
Shirin (the ea of Khusraw Par- 
wiz), 329, 5 
Shi*ru’l-“Ajam vibe Shibli Nu‘mani, 
g-U.), 108, 109, 261, 265, 273, 292Nn. 
Shirwan, ve ae 4165 417, 440, 


488, 494, 4 
Shirwan-shah Ghiaiw, 83, 225 


Shirzad, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 


Shuja‘, Shah —. See above under 
Shah Shuja‘ 
Shurtir, Battle of — (A.D. 1502), 379; 
417-18 


Sipichitas 166, 168, 189, Ig1 

Sibak (poet, xv), 438 

Sihtin. See Jaxartes 

Silesia, 6 

* Silsilatuwdh-Dhahab (the ‘‘Chain of 
Gold,” composed by Jami in A.D. 
1485), 510, 516-23 

Silsilatu'n-Nasab-i-Safawiyya (a rare 
work on the Genealogy of the 
Safawi kings of Persia), 474, 484 

Simak (the star Arcturus), 113 

Simi (poet and calligraphist, xv), 488, 

_ 493 

Simnan, 55, 81, 190 

Stimurgh, 316 

Sinai, Mount —, 114 

Sind, 83 

Sindibdd-nama (Turki translation of 
—}> 94 

Sinjar (place near Mawsil), 82, 399 

Sinope, 205 

Siraju’d-Din of Dizful, Khwaja — 
‘aaweien waa auditor, xiii-xiv), 83 

Strat, Bridge of —, 522 

Stratu'n-Nabt (‘Biography of the 
Prophet,” probably Ibn Hisham’s), 
88 and n. 

Sirjan, 169, 190, 192 

Sistan, 86, 91, 160, 175, 177, 181, 
186, 187, 193, 388, 392, 456 

Siwas, 83, 192, 196, 204, 205, 206, 


404, 417 

Siyah-ptish Kafirs, 193 

Styaru’l-Mulik (‘‘ Biographies of the 
Kings”), 89. The work here in- 
tended is the Siyasat-nama, ¢.v. 

Stydsat-ndma (by the Nizamu’l-Mulk, 
xi), 88~9 

Siyawush, 317-18 

de Slane, Baron McGuckin —, 64n., 
462 n. 
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Smith, Vincent A. — (historian of 
Akbar’s reign), 393 n. 

Smyrna, 199 

Solivero, of Barcelona (Spanish envoy 
at Ghazan’s court about A.D. 
1300), 44 

Solomon, 317 n. 

Somnath, 477 

‘*Sortes Vergilianz,” 311 

“‘Spaan,” ‘*Spaham” (Italian cor- 
ruptions of Isfahan, ¢.v.), 389, 
410 

Spain, Spaniards, Spanish, 4, 44, 
199-201, 396 

Sprenger (Catalogue of the Library of 
the King of Oude), 125 and n., 
155 and n. 

Ssufismus (by Dr Tholuck), 147 

Stewart, Major Charles — (translator 
of Malfuzat-i- Timiri, 1830), 184 

le Strange, Guy —, 63 n., 70 n., 80, 
93 N., 99, 100, 155 N., 304, 356n., 
426 


Strassburg or Strasbourg, 107 n. 

*Subhatu’l-Abrér (the ‘* Rosary of the 
Pious,” by Jami, xv), 516, 528-31 

-Subki (scholar and lecturer at Da- 
mascus, xiv), 357 

Subutay (Mongol general, xiii), 25, 


96, 97 


Stidi (Turkish commentator of Hafiz), 
299; 302 
Stflism, Stifis, 85, 92, 319 n., 417; 


435 ; 

Suhayli. See Anwar-i- —, Shayk- 
hum 

Sulayman. — Khan (one of the last 
puppet Il-khans of Persia, xiv), 
60; Sultan — “the Magnificent ” 
(Qdnint, A.D. 1520-66), 396; 
Prince — (brother of Sultan Mu- 
hammad I, killed in A.D. 1410), 
400, 404; — Fahmi (translator of 
Dawlatshah’s ‘*Memoirs of the 
Poets ” into Turkish), 436 

Abti Sulayman Da’tid. See Banakati 

Sulayman Kiih, 193 

Sultan ‘Ali. — (elder brother of 
Shah Isma ‘fl the Safawi), 416; — 
(calligraphist of Mashhad, xv), 459 

Sultan Veled (or Walad, son of Maw- 
lana Jalalu’d-Din Rimi and author 
of the Rabdb-ndma, xiii), 155-6 

Sultaniyya, 48, 51, 53, 54, 55, 61, 67, 
70, 81, 166, 187, 190, 192, 400, 401 

Sunnis, 50, 178, 238, 256, 301, 315, 
418, 419, 521 
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Sunqur Bawarchi (governor of Basra, 
xili-xiv), 81 

Surghatmish Qard-Khita’{ (ruler of 
Kirman, xiti), 163 

Surtirf (Turkish commentator of 
Hafiz), 299 

Stis, 81 

Suwaru l-Agdlim (geographical work 
by Abii Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl al- 
Balkhi), 99 

Suyurghatmish (son of Shah-rukh, 
died A.D. 1426-7), 385 n. 

-Suytiti, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jalalu’d- 
Din — (historian and polymath, 
xv), 164 n. 

Stizani (poet and satirist, xii), 257 

Swan and Sonnenschein (publishers), 
532 n. 

Syria, Syrians, 19, 41, 42, 51, 53, 69, 
85, 86, 92, 127, 197, 205, 397; 
404, 408, 417, 466, 468 

Syriac language, 12, 31 

Synagogues (destroyed by Ghazan in 
Persia about A.D. 1295), 40 


Tababakan (clan or family of Qaz- 
win), 94 F 

Tabagdtu'l-Atibbd (‘‘Lives of the 
Physicians” by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
xii), 63-4 

Tabarak, Castle of —, 165 

-Tabari (the historian Muhammad 
Jarir —), 88, 220 n. 

Tabaristan, 221 

Tabas, 55 

Tabriz, 27, 28, 33, 38, 40, 46, 61, 70, 
79, 82, 86, 103, 146, 161, 165, 
166, 172, 173, 175, 187, 199, 201, 
208, 230, 317, 320, 321, 328, 329, 
330, 361, 362, 368, 379, 400, 403, 
906, 400, 413, 414, 416, .418, 
473 

Tacitus, 80 

Tadwin of -Rafi‘i, 93; — of -Yafi'l, 
88 

Tadhkiratwil-Awliyd (*‘ Memoirs of 
the Saints,’’ by ‘Attar, xiii), 88 

Tadhkiratu’sh-Shu‘ard (‘* Memoirs of 
the Poets,” by Dawlatshah, 7.v.), 


434 

Taféud (auguries from Hafiz, etc.), 
311-19 

Taft (near Yazd), 364 

Taftazan (in Khurasan), 354 

-Taftazani. See Sa‘du’d-Din and 
Ahmad b. Sa‘du’d-Din 

Ibn Taghribardi (historian), 58 
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Tahir. — Abiwardi (poet, xv), 501; 





Abi fe) 6s (Persian poet and 
writer), 6 

Tahmasp, Shah — I (Safawi, a.p. 
1524-76), 316 and n., 381 n., 400, 
418, 419 

Tahgtg -t- Madhhab -t- Stfiyin (by 
Jami, xv), 514 

Ta’iyya (poem by ‘Umar ibnu’l- 
Farid), 133 Ne, 514 

Tajdribu't- Umam (of Ibn Miska- 
wayhi), 88 

Tajik, 466, 468 

Tajrid (commentary on — by al- 
Quishji, xv), 386 

TAju'd-Din, — Awaji (Shi‘ite divine 
contemporary with Uljaytd, xiv), 
50; Sayyid — Nagtbu’'l-Ashraf 
(xiv), 70-1; Sayyid — ee 
with Hurifis, xiv), 368; ‘Uth- 
man-i-Marghini faneesior of the 
Kurt kings, xli-xiii), 1 

Tajziyatu'l-Amsdr. See a ’rikh-i- 
Wassaf 

Takali (one of the nine tribes who 
eee Shah Isma‘il in A.D. 
1500), 4 

Takhtakh ini (xili-xiv), 83 

Takrit, 191 

Taktidar. See Ahmad Takudar 

Talib of Jajarm (poet, xv), 438 

Abti Talib al-Husayni (translator or 
author of the supposed autobio- 
graphical works of Timtir, xvii), 


184 

Talish b. Amir Hasan (xiv), 170 

Zalmth (allusion), 243 

Tamanna'‘{ (Turkish Huniff poet, xiv), 
370 

Tamerlane (corruption of Zimdér-i- 
Lang, ‘‘Limping Timur”), 
Timur 

Tamimi (clan or family of Qazwin), 


Pec (place), 398 

Taraghay (father of Timir), 185 

Taramtaz, Amir — (xiv), 50 

*Ta‘rifat (‘‘Definitions”). — of 
‘Ubayd-i-Zakani (xiv), 232, 235, 
252-4, 276; — of -Sayyid-Sharif- 
Jurjani (xiv-xv), 355 

Ta’rikh, — “2-Bandkati (composed 
in A.D. 1317), 100-3; — 72-Gha- 
zint, 72; see Jami‘u’t-Tawa- 
rikh; — 2t-Guztda (composed in 
A-D. 1330), 17; 56, §7n., 87-95, 


INDEX 


115, 118, 119, 162, 166 n. +» 167, 
168 n., 224, 231 n., 360; —é- -lrdn 
(by Zukd’u'l- Mulk, 'x1x), 383 n.; — 
i-Jahdn-gushdy (by Ala’u’d-Din 
‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayni, completed 
in A.D. 1260), 10n., 12, 17, Zelmes 
21, 65-6, 88, 97 n., 106 n., 153 n.; 
— -Kémil (by Ibnu’l-Athir, xiii), 
88; — -Khulafa (by Jalalu’d-Din 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman as-Suytitl), 1643 
— i-Rashtdt (by Mirza Haydar-i- 
Dughlat, xvi), 362, 364 and n., 
392 and n.; — z-Zabart, 88; — 
t-Wasséf (completed about A.D. 
1312), 12, 21 ne, WB's, 20, 2054 a, 
es 37:42; 48n., 53 n., 67-8, 70, 


Tat ly. 1-Stifiydn (‘the Suifis’ Way,” 
by Jami, xv), 514 

Tarjumdnu’l-Asa dr | (‘‘the Interpreter 
of the Unseen,” Hafiz so called), 
312 

Tarsus, 81 

Tartary, 266, 267 

Tartars (properly Tatar, the common 
form being based on a popular 
etymology, see pp. 6-7), 4-10, 
406, 468. See Mongols 

Tarumayn, 87 

Tashkand, 110, 262n., 320, 418 

Tash-Timtir (executed in A.D. 1327), 


57 
Tauris, 413. 


See Tabriz 
Ta’tisi (clan or family of Qazwin), 94 
Tawakkul, Darwish — (connected 


with Huriifis, xiv), 368 

Tawdthdt (by Rashidu’d-Din Fad- 
lu’llah, xili-xiv), 75-6 

Tawaqi{‘{ (Tevqi‘{), 203. See Firidun 
Bey supra 

Tayabad, 186 

Tayy (Arab tribe), 132 

Tekftir (Byzantine Emperor so called), 
205 

Tennyson, 218n. 

Tevqil (Tawqi‘i), 203. See Firidun 

ey, supra 

-Tha‘lab{ (author of the Qesasz’l-An- 
biyd), 88 

Thigatu’d-Din Fami, Shaykh — (xiii), 


175 

Tholuck, Dr —, 147 

Thomas Ildaci or Idouchi (Mongol 
envoy to Edward II in A.D. 1307), 
II, 49 

Thompson, W. F. — (translator of 
the Akhkldg-i-Jaldlt), 444 


INDEX 


Tibet, Tibetan, 43 

Tibydn (of Ahmad b. Abi ‘Abdi’llah, 
one of the sources of the Muzha- 
tu l-Ouléb), 99 

Tiflis, 188, 192, 414 

Tigin (typical Turkish suffix tonames), 
120, I21 and n. 

Tighs, 223) 234) 251, 264, 284, 285, 
511 n. 

Tihran, 300 

Timur (Turkish for ‘‘Iron”). —Qa’an 
(Emperor of China, A.D. 1305), 49; 
— -tash (son of Amir Chiibdan, put 
to death in Egypt in A.D. 1328), 
54, 56, 59, 170; — (grandson of 
Qubilay Khan), 74; — i-Lang 
(‘‘ Tamerlane,” the great Timur, 
b. A.D. 1336, d. 1405), 4, 9, 12; 
57, 58, 60, 71, 159, 160, 161, 163, 
167-9, 172, 173, 178, 179, 180- 
206, 208, 216, 282, 311, 321, 332, 
344) 353-5, 357) 361-8, 371, 374, 
379 380, 381, 383, 388, 390, 393, 
394» 395» 399) 400, 404, 421, 424, 
425, 429, 430) 431, 432) 433, 435, 
438, 462, 473, 503 

Tirah, 175 

Tirmidh, 390 

Tongudar Cannan form of Taku- 
dar, g.v.), 25 n. 

Toqat (or Tiiqat), 127, 205 

Tornberg, 88 n. 

Toynbee, Arnold —, 151 

Transoxiana (A/é ward’a’n-Nahr), 5, 
54, 64, 100, ror, 110, 185, 234, 
320, 3531, 379, 382, 387, 390, 
398, 418, 419, 428, 453, 461, 468, 
502 

Trebizond, 85, 199, 201, 407, 412 

Trinity College Library, Cambridge, 
553 0., 536n. 

Tughachar (Mongol general, put to 
death in ‘a.D. 1295), 35, 36, 37, 


3 

Tughan-shah (patron of Azraqi the 
poet), 347 

Tughay-Timur (xiv), 59, 60, 216 

Tuhkfa-t-Sédmé (Biography of later 
poets by Sam Mirza the Safawi), 
460, 507, 514 

*Tukfatu'l-Akrar (poem by Jd&mi, 
composed in A.D. 1481), 516, 526— 
8, 541 

Tiiman (Mongol Envoy to Edward II 
mw. D. 1307), II 

Tunis, 84 

Ttiqat (or Toqat), 127, 205 
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Tuiqatmish (rival of Timtr, xiv), 189, 
190, 192, 321, 328-9, 368 (for 
Ttiqtamish in the later references 
read Tuqatmish) 

Tuigjaq (niece of Jtishkab, a Mongol 
noble, put to death), 34 

Tiiqmaq (conspires against Chuban in 

A.D. 1319), 52 

Tugqtay (xiv), 49 

Ttiran, 58. See also Transoxiana, 
Turkistan 

Turghtdi dynasty, 401 

Turkey, 14, 107, 302, 365, 385, 422, 
449, 452, 461, 540, 543. See also 
Ottoman Turks 

Turkf (or Eastern Turkish) language 
and literature, 32, 93, I11, 184, 
380, 391, 392) 395, 437-8, 439) 
452-8, 505, 506 

Turkistan, 5, 262n., 272, 385, 386, 
388, 398, 453. See also Turan, 
Transoxiana 

Turkmans, 85, 172, 173s 192, 379s 399: 
418. See also Aq-qoyunlu and 
Qara-qoyunlu 

Turks (Eastern), 73, 74, 108, 228, 232, 
252, 283, 318, 466, 467, 468, 469 

Turk Yurdu (the organ of the Yer 
Zuran or Pan-Turanian party in 
Turkey), 15 

Turner Macan (editor of the SAdéh- 
ndma), 89 n. 

Turshiz, 186, 487, 488 

Tus (the modern Mashhad), 111, 186, 
190, 234 

Tutsi (poet, xv), 438 

Ttysirkan, 274 

Tuzuk-t-Bdburt (Persian translation 
of the Babur-nama, g.v.), 392 

Tuzukdt-i-Ttmiurt (the so-called ‘‘ In- 
stitutes of Timur’’), 183-4, 202-3 


‘Ubayd-i-Zakani (poet and satirist, 
XIv), 159, 209, 211, 230-57, 260, 
299+ 359» 351, 352, 492 

‘Ubaydu’llah. Khwaja — of Shash 
(xiv, spiritual guide of Kamal of 
Khujand), 320; Khwaja — Azrar 
(Shaykh of the Naqshbandi order 
of dervishes, xv), 441 

“* Ugurlimehemet ” (Italian corrup- 
tion of Oghurli Muhammad, 

1 9-U.)5 413 

Ujan, 52 /, 

Uljayti (Mongol H-khan, reigned 
A.D.1305-16), 46-51, 52,55, 67,68, 
72: 71,722 73s 79, 83, 163, 170, 171 
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Ulugh Beg (son of Shah-rukh, mur- 
dered by his son ‘Abdu’l-Latif in 
A.D. 1449), 192, 364, 385, 386, 
387, 388, 390 394, 395» 400, 438; 
453» 501-3 

‘Umar. — b. Abi’l-Khattab (the 
Caliph, vii), 250, 255 ; —-i-Khay- 
yam (the astronomer-poet, xi~xil), 
65, IQ, I21, 227, 304, 335N-y 
446n.; — b. al-Farid (Egyptian 
mystical poet, xii-xili), 514, 548; 
— i-Sultaniyya (connected with 
Hurifis, xiv), 368; — Shaykh, 
Mirza b. Miranshah (xiv-xv), 362, 
381; b. Uztin Hasan (killed in 
AUD: 14¢72)5 411 

Umayyad Caliphs (vii—viii), go, 91 

‘Umman, Sea of —, 148, 212, 214 

Ung Khan (the supposed original of 
Prester John), 11, 19n. 

‘Unsuri (poet, xi), 65, 522 

Urdd (Hindustani) language, 107-8 

‘Urfa, 389, 414 

‘Urfi of Shiraz (poet, ctvcé A.D. 1000), 
292 

‘Urmiya, 188 

Urik Khattin (mother of Uljatu 
Khuda-banda), 46 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (author of the 
Tabagdiw l-Atibbd, or Biographies 
of Physicians, xiii), 64 

‘Ushshig-ndma (** Book of Lovers”’) 
of ‘Iraqi, 132; — of ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zakani, 235, 237 

‘*Ussun Cassano”? (Italian corruption 
of Uzun Hasan, 7.v.), 389, 404 

Ustajlu (one of the nine tribes which 
supported Shah Isma‘iltheSafawi), 


417 

Usury prohibited by Ghazan Khan 
(A.D. 1299), 40 

-“Utbi (author of the 
Yamint, xi), 88 

‘Uthman. — b. ‘Affan (the Caliph, 
vii), 255 ; Amir —of Mawsil (A.D. 
1502), 417. See also ‘Osman 

Utrar, 202 

Uways. Sultan — (il-khani of 
Baghdad, xiv), 55, 1o4n., 166, 
7l, 172, 208, 230, 245, 260, 
262-3, 264-5, 368 n., 399 ; Sultan 
— b. Shah Shuja‘ (Muzaffari, xiv), 
167, 169 ; — (Aq-qoytnld, brother 

, of Uzitin Elasan), 408 

Uyghur script, 112 and n. 

‘Uyinu t- Tawédrtkh (of al-Khazin al- 
Baghdadi), 88 


Ta rikhw l- 


INDEX 


Uzbek Khan (of the Golden Horde, 
A.D. 1335) 57s 59 

Uzbeks, 204, 379, 380, 390, 393, 399) 

, 418, 419, 445 

Uztin Hasan (Aq-qoyitinlt, also called 
Bayandari, g.v., d. A.D- 1477-8), 
380, 381, 389, 400, 404-14, 429N., 
443 


Van, 188 

Venice, Venetians, 61, 380, 381, 405, 
410, 411, 416, 429Nn. 

Vergil, 311 

‘* Vision of God” (Aiiyatu lah), 301 Nn. 

Villers, 89 n. 


Abu’]-Wafa, Shaykh — (xiv—xv), 445 

Wafaydiwl-A‘yén (by Ibn Khallikan, 
x11), 64 

Wahl (translator of Hafiz), 303 

Wajihu’d-Din. Khwaja —- Zangi 
(xiii), 111; Mawlana — Nasafi 
(xiii), 1753 Khwaja — Mas‘tid-1- 
Sarbadar (xiv), 211-12 

Wali, Amir — (ruler of Mazandaran, 
xiv), 186 

Abu’l-Walid Ahmad, Tomb of — in 
Herat, 504 

Walt Whitman, 107 

Wang (or Ung or Ong) Khan, 11n. 
See Prester John 

Wégi'dt-t-Baburt, 392. See Babur- 
nama 

Warawini, Sa‘du’d-Din (author of 
Marzubdn-ndma, xiii), 336 

Warsaq (one of the nine tribes who 
supported Shah Isma‘il the Safa- 
wi), 417 

Wasit (in Mesopotamia), 357 

Wasitatu’l-‘Igd  (Jami’s 
Diwan), 515 

Wassaf-i-Hadrat (the ‘‘ Court Pane- 
gyrist,” ‘Abdullah b. Fadlu’}lah 
of Shiraz, xiv), 21, 42, 67-8, 
87, 424. See also Ta’rikh-i- 
Wassaf 

Water of Life, 291 n. 

Watwat, Rashidu’d-Din — (poet, xii), 
05 

Weil, 88 n. 
Whinfield, E. H.—, 119n., 146, 148, 
300, 446n., 448 
White, Dr — (Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford in A.D. 1779), 184 

‘‘ White Garden” (Herat), 501 

‘‘ White Hand” ( Yad-i-Bayda), 267, 
470 and n. 


second 


INDEX 


‘‘White Sheep” Turkmans. See Aq- 
qgoyunlu 

Wickerhauser, 156, 542 

Wilson, C. E. —, 515 

ae Bishop of — (A.D. 1238), 


Wine-drinking. See Drink 
Wolf, Dr —, 346 
‘“*Wurchanadin” (2.¢. 
Din, g.v.), 404 n. 
Wiistenfeld, 64n., 88 n. 


Burhanw’d- 


Yadigar Muhammad (xv), 389, 410 

-Yafi‘f, Imamu’d-Din — (xiii), 88; 
iia ‘Abdu’llah — (xiv), 356, 
464 

Yahya. — (son of the Séhzb-Diwan, 
xili), 29; Nusratu’d-Din Shah — 
Muzaffari (xiv), 167, 168, 169, 
190, 292; Khwaja — yi-Narrad 
(favourite of Mirdnshah, put to 
death by Timur about A.D. 1400), 
195 n. 

Yaman (Arabia Felix), 89, 184 

Yaminu’d-Din. Amir — Tughra’i 
(father of the poet Ibn-i- Yamin, 
xiv), 211, 2153; Amir — (one of 
Mirza Baysunghur’s poets, xv), 


501 

Ibn-i-Yamin, Amir Mahmiid — (son 
of the above, d. A.D. 1367-8), 159, 
179, 210, 211-222 

Yanbu‘, 398 ~——i, 

Ya‘qtib (son of Uztin Hasan, xv), 413 
and n., 414-16 

Yaqut. — (the historian and geo- 
grapher, xiii), 6, 12; — al-Musta‘- 
simi (the celebrated calligraphist, 
xiii), 84 

Yarmouth, 6 

Yasa'iil (xiv), 52 

Yasawur (rebellion of —, A.D. 1318), 


52 

Yastir Niktidari, Prince — (killed in 
A.D. 1320), 177 

Yazd, 119, 162, 163, 168, 169, 193, 
208, 225, 290, 304, 389, 418, 464 

Yazdigird (name of three Sdsanian 
kings). — I ‘‘the sinful” (A.D. 
399-420), 250; — III, son of 
Shahriyar, the last of the line, 


° 
Vaid b. Mu‘awiya (Umayyad), 256 
Year amongst the Persians (by E. G. 
Browne), 241n., 299n. 
Yeni Turdn (the ‘ Pan-Turanian”’ 
movement), [5 
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Yildirem (‘‘the Thunderbolt ”’) Baya- 
zid (the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid I, 
reigned A.D. 1389-1402), 173, 196. 
See under Bayazid 

Yima (in the Avesta, the Jam or 
Jamshid of the Persian epic), 
290n., 317 Nn. 

Yiinus Khan (xv), 364 

Vurish-t-Panj-sdéla (Timtr’s ‘‘ Five 
years’ campaign,” A.D. 1392-6), 


190-3 

Yusuf. — Amiri (poet of Mirza 
Baysunghur, xv), 501 ; — i-Anda- 
kani (musician of Shah-rukh, xv), 
384, 498, 500; — Badi‘i (poet of 
Badbur’s time, xv-xvi), 459; — 
Beg (xvii), 318; — i-Damghani 
(connected with Huriifis, ah 
368; — Diya’u’d-Din (Jami’s son), 
514, 527; — Shah (minstrel, xiv), 
264; — b. Uztin Hasan (killed 
in A.D. 1472), 411, 417 

*Viusuf u Zulaykhdé (poem by Jami, 
composed in A.D. 1483), 516, 531- 


3, 535 . 
Yusuf, Stratu — (stéra xii of the 
Qur dn), 325n. 


Zabulistan, 388 

Zadani, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Zafar-nama.— (of Hamdu’llah Mus- 
tawfi of Qazwin, xiv), 87, 95-98, 
99; — (of Nizam-i-Shami, c7rcd 
A.D. 1404), 183, 361-2; — (of 
Sharafu’d-Din ‘Ali Yazdi,¢.v.), 
181, 185, I90n., Ig1, 193, 361, 
362-5, 438 

~Zahir, al-Malik. — (Sultan Bay- 
bars of Egypt, A.D. 1260-77), 
19; — (Barqtiq, A.D. 1382-98), 


1g! 

Zahir of Nishapur (author of Saljzgq- 
nama), 8 

Zahir-i-Faryabi (poet, xiii), 118, 261, 
291, 350, 352, 522 

Zakariyya. — b. Muhammad al- 
Qazwini (geographer, xiii), 64, 
94; — (son of the Sahib-Diwan, 
xiii), 28 

Zakan, village of — near Qazwin, 231 

Zakani, clan or family of Qazwin, 94, 
231n. Seealso‘U bayd-i-Zakani 

Zal (son of Sd4m and father of Rustam 
in the Persian epic), 316 n. 

-Zamakhshari (philologist and com- 
mentator), 256n., 272N., 357 

Zand dynasty, 311 
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Zanjan, 37, 48, 87, 97 n., 425 

-Zanjani (grammarian), 354 

Zanzibar, 398 

Zarkub, Shaykh — of Shiraz, 360 

Zawa, 179,211 . 

Abt Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl al-Balkhi 
(author of the Sewaru’l-Agdlim), 


99 : 
Zayn4l b. Uziin Hasan (killed in 
battle in A.D, 1472 or 1474), 411, 


412 
Zaynu’l-‘Abidin b. Shéh Shuja‘-i- 
Muzaffari (A.D. 1384-7), 167-9, 
188, regs 191, 282 
Zaynu’d-Din. — ‘Ali b. Satid 
(preacher and rhapsodist, xiii), 
34; Muhammad (brother of Ham- 
dwllah Mustawfi of Qazwin, xiv), 
87; — ‘Ali(brother of Mubdrizu’d- 
Din Muhammad, xiii), 163; — 
Abii Bakr-i-Tayabadi{ (saint, xiv), 
186, 281; — of Hamadan (mer- 


INDEX 


chant, friend of Hafiz, xiv), 285; 
Shaykh — of Khwaf (xiv), 321 
Zeno, Caterino — (Venetian traveller, 
xv), 380, 405, 411, 412, 416n. 
Zij (Astronomical tables). —i-I]khani 
by Nasiru’d-Din of Tiis (xiii), 502 ; 
— tyjadtd-t-Sultéint (by Ulugh 
Beg, xv), 386, 502 

Zirih, 186 

Zirbad, 398 

Zoroastrians, 342n., 494. See also 

Gabr, Guebre, Magians 

Zubdatu’t-Tawarikh. — of Jama- 
lu’d-Din Abu’l-Qasim of Kashan, 
88; — of Hafiz Abrii, 424-6, 430 

Zubayri, clan or family of Qazwin, 94 

Zuhra (in the allegory of Salémdén and 
Absdl), 523 

Zukd'u'l-Mutk (author of the 7a’rtkh- 
2-Lrdn, xix), 383 

Zunndr (zonarium or sacred girdle), 
342 Ne 
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